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THE  CONIEMPOBARY  BEVIEW. 


SIONYSIUS  THE  ABBOPAGITE. 


*Eyw  fiiv  ovK  cilSa  irpoc'EXXixvac  tf  wpbc  tTipovQ  tiiruv,  apxuv  oioftivo^  ayaOeic 
Apipaotp  ti  TO  aXijQit  airi  if'  iavrou  Svytiooivro  Kai  yvitfai  sac  tintly  y  oktwc  Ixti.^ 


I. 

IT  is  the  fate  of  books  even  more  than  of  men  to  exert  a  profound 
influence  when  their  individual  existence  is  forgotten.  If  it  be 
true  in  one  sense  of  men  that  the  dead  are  sovereign  over  the  living, 
the  saying  has  a  deeper  application  to  literature.  A  particular  phase 
of  thought  in  taken  up  into  Home  broader  intellectual  dcveloj)ment, 
and  works  its  full  effect  under  the  changed  circumstances  ;  but  the 
writings  to  which  it  owed  iia  origin,  or  in  which  it  first  found 
expression,  m  fotgotten,  or,  if  nanflniberedi  loie  tlieir  true  signifi- 
fianoe.  The  movement  goes  on  from  life  to  life,  but  the  first  motor 
ronaiiis  stationary,  and  few  aro  willing  to  make  the  mental  effort 
which  alone  can  render  its  primary  action  intelligible.  And  this 
effort  neoessarily-  becomes  more  difficult*  and  more  distasteful  in 
proportion  as  the  subject  to  which  it  has  to  be  applied  is  remoTed 
from,  our  sympathies.  Still,  any  form  of  speculation  whieh  has  at  any 
time  powerfully  influenced  human  thought  will  repay  the  study  whieh 
is  spent  in  understanding  it,'-aBd  -sooner  or  later  claim  firesh  regard. 
The  wiatioDs  of  human  nature  are  too  limited  to  place  any  of  ita 
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devclopTnents  wholly  beyond  the  palo  of  our  interest.  An  osciiUition 
in  popular  I'ecling  brings  back  what  was  for  a  time  forgotten.  Old 
problems  rise  again,  upon  a  higher  level,  it  may  be,  hut  yet  so  that 
the  old  answers  arc  not  without  their  use ;  or  even  if  wc  can  now 
Bee  a  surer  way  of  meeting  them,  it  is  none  the  less  invigorating  to 
know  that  they  have  been  met  and  in  some  sort  solved  in  former 
timee. 

So  it  is  that  by  a  partial  refvolution  of  thought  in  the  present  age 
Scholastic  Philosophy  has  lately  reoeiTed  far  more  attention  than 
was  held  to  he  due  to  it  in  the  last  two  centuries.  Our  own  discus^ 
sions  have  made  the  difficulties  with  which  it  dealt,  and  the  methods 
'  which  it  employed,  more  capable  of  realization.  At  the  same  time 
that  which  has  ceased  to  he  formidahlo  becomes  capable  of  a  calm 
analysis.  But  while  we  are  tolerably  familiar  with  tho  good  and 
evil  of  scholasticism,  and  not  unwilling  to  acknowledge  its  pennanent 
effects  on  modem  habits  of  mind,  the  mysterious  writings  out  of 
which  it  q»rung,  and  under  the  shelter  of  whose  Yenerablc  title  it 
was  first  fostered,  have  as  yet  received  no  popular  recognition.  Few 
eyen  among  students  of  theology  read  the  works  of  Dionysius  the 
Arcopagite,  '*  out  of  which,"  to  quote  the  enthusiastic  words  of  their 
editor,  "the  Angelic  Doctor  drew  almost  the  whole  of  his  theology, 
so  that  his  Sumina  is  hut  Iho  hive  in  whofso  varied  cells  he  duly 
fltort'd  the  honev  which  hc>  gatlicred  from  thcin."' 

Tliore  is,  indeed,  very  little  in  the  writings  to  attract  a  reader. 
Their  style  is,  as  a  rule,  monotonously  turgid.  The  sentences  are 
cumbrons  and  involved ;  the  words  are  frequently  nncouth  and 
barbarous.  The  same  thoufrht  is  continually  re-stated  with  a  weari- 
some iteration  ;  and  emphasis  or  distinctness  is  sought  simply  by 
an  accumulation  of  details.  But  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  greater 
laitiiiiarity  ^^ith  the  works  reveals  in  them  a  real  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  many  great  thoughts.  Even  in  the  exaggerations  of 
language  there  remain  noble  signs  of  the  wondrous  flexibility 
of  Greek ;  and  there  are  here  and  ikm  a  few  passages  in  which  the 
author  proves  hityiaftlf  to  have  been  not  an  unatt^tive  student  of 
Plato's  manner.  One  of  these  may  be  quoted  as  shewing  better  than 
a  description  would  do^  the  generous  and  loving  spirit  in  which  he 
engaged  in  his  work.* 

A  monk  who  had  assailed  a  priest  for  dealing  too  leniently^  as  he 
thought,  with  a  penitent^  had  applied  to  Diooysius  for  his  support. 
In  reply,  he  rebuked  him  severely  for  his  want  of  mercy,  and  con* 
dudes:— 

"  If  you  please  I  will  recount  a  divine  vinen  of  a  saintly  msn ;  sad 

*  In  tnnriatiiig  the  quotations  from  IHonyaius,  I  have  exercuodd  much  irfudam  in 
dMiliog  witji  ]iw  cnoiliBOiis  andmTolrad  etylc.  A  litand  MDdering  woold  be  isloliMablB 
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pmile  not  at  it,  for  it  is  n  tmc  story.  Once  upon  a  time  when  I  visited  Crete, 
I  wiis  eDtert;uuecl  by  the  holy  Carpus.    He  wus  a  muD  qualified  beyoud  all 

others  by  the  purity  of  Mb  soul  for  the  vinon  of  God.  An  im> 

believer,  so  he  told  me,  had  once  grieved  him  by  leading  a  Christian  astray  to 
godle«Esnes?,  while  the  d:iys  of  rejoicing  over  his  baptism  were  still  he  inj^ 
cdiebrated.''^  And  so  when  be  ought  to  have  prayed  for  both  in  sincere  charity, 
that  by  Qod'a  help  he  might  oonvert  the  one  and  overcome  the  other,  .... 
though  he  had  never  been  so  affect- d  liefore,  he  allowe<l  rancorous  enmity  and 
Tjittt-niess  to  sink  into  his  heart.    In  this  evil  .'>tato  ho  fell  asleep,  for  it  was 
ovcnint;.  and  at  midnight,  wlu  u  it  was  hi*»  habit  to  awake  to  recite  the  divine 
liymus,  he  rose  from  troubled  and  broken  slumbens,  uud  even  iu  the  midst  of 
ms  very  ecniimunum  with  Ood  was  agitated  by  unholy  sorrow  and  indignatioii, 
as  he  pleade<l  that  it  was  not  right  that  ungodly  men  shouM  live,  perverting 
tlie  straitrht  paths  of  the  Lord.    And  so  saying  ho  prayed  (uA  to  slay  both 
the  otieniiers,  without  pity,  by  a  bolt  from  heaven.  As  soon  as  the  prayer  was 
uttered,  he  said  that  he  thought  that  the  house  in  which  he  stood  was  snddenly 
shaken  with  great  violence  and  cloven  in  twain  from  the  roof,  and  that  a  line 
«:)f  fire,  exceeding  bri|:rht,  streamed  down  from  lieavon  to  the  place  where  ho 
was ;  and  that  heaven  it^eli  was  opened,  and  that  upon  its  edge  was  Jesus, 
with  innumerable  angels  in  human  shape  standing  beside  him.    This  was 
what  he  saw  above,  and  as  he  looked  on  it  he  marvelled.    But  when  he  bent 
downwards  he  said  that  he  saw  the  earth  rent  asunder  with  a  dark  and 
yawninsT  chasm,  and  the  men  whom  he  cursed  standing  before  him  at  the 
edge  of  the  chasm,  trembling  and  piteous,  and  their  footing  vsos  so  unsteady 
fhat  by  reason  of  that  alone  they  were  on  the  point  of  fSUling  into  it; 
moreover  snakes  crawled  up  from  we  gnlf  below  and  gliding  about  their  feet 
.   .  .  .  soutrht  bv  every  kind  of  terror  !ind  f;i«cination  ....  to  cast  them 
into  the  pit.    There  were  men  also  among  the  snakes  who  at  the  same  time 
cumiled  the  two  guUty  ones  with  violent  shakings  and  thrusts  and  blows ; 
and  it  seemed  that  they  were  about  to  fall  half  willingly,  half  unwillingly, 
as  they  were  gradually  constrained  or  seduced  by  their  evil  eircurastances. 
And  ('  upas  said  that  he  was  delighted  to  look  down,  and  tori;ot  what  was 
above ;  nay,  that  he  was  indignant  and  dissatistied  that  they  had  not  already 
Jkilen,  and  vexed  that  his  repeated  efforts  to  this  end  had  failed  of  suoceas; 
Uld  that  he  cursed  them  stiJl.    And  having  with  difficulty  lifted  his  eyes 
upward  he  saw  heaven  again,  as  he  had  seen  it  b<'fore,  and  Zv-v^  in  pity  rise 
from  His  throne  and  descend  to  the  wretched  men  and  reach  to  them  a  loving 
hand,  and  the  angels  helping  Him  and  supporting  the  men  on  all  sides.  And 
he  thought  that  Jesus  said  to  him,  when  his  hand  was  now  stretched  out  to 
smite,  *  Smite  nic,  if  you  will ;  for  I  am  ready  to  RufTer  a'j;ain  to  save  men 
auew;  yea,  I  would  gladly  endnre  this  to  rescue  o'ln     from  sin.    But  see  it* 
it  be  well  lor  thee  to  make  thy  abode  with  snakes  in  the  pit  rather  than  with 
Qod  and  the  good  angels  to  wlunn  men  are  dear ! ' 
«  This  la  what  I  heard,  and  I  believo  that  it  is  true."  f 

If  the  style  of  the  dream  k  sot  whoUj  unlike  that  of  Plato,  the 
conoeptioii  of  it  is  not  unworthy  of  Jean  Paul  \X  the  same  time 

it  reveals  the  tendemoas  with  which  the  writer  sought  to  Mfil  his 

*  This  soems  to  bo  cevtsinly  the  sense  of  the  paasa^.  The  term  Hilar ia  is  elmply 
tniuiiured  to  a  use. 

t  Ep.  6. 

+  The  double  actiDn  of  the  power  of  srn^o  to  ron.'^lrain  and  aitmcf  vrVA  rcmiiLd  some 
of  Goethe's  exquisite  hnes  in  The  Ftshennm,  wlii(  )i  nui«it  have  the  same  moaoing : — 

"  Sie  apnich  zu  tUm,      sun^  zu  ihin ; 
Da  war'a  uni  ihm  ffcaciiehn : 
naib  BOg  ■!«  Uin,  tudt>  aauk  «r  hin, 
Uwt  wwd  aidtt  OMiir  geadui." 
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Christian  nuasion.  He  liad  been  trained,  as  it  seems,  in  some 
heathen  school,  probably  that  of  Procliu,  and  in  leaving  that 
teaching  for  a  nobler  faith,  he  had  not  cast  aside  his  old  love. 
Idke  Justin,  he  wears  the  robe  of  tiie  philosopher  when  he  ezponndit 
the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel.  His  object,  as  he  explains  it  elsewhere, 
was  not  to  destroy,  bat  to  construct,*  or  rather  to  destroy  by  con- 
struction ;  to  conquer  error  by  the  full  presentment  of  truth.*  His 
method  was  sound  oTen  where  his  applications  were  false.  Tory 
much  in  his  system,  as  will  be  seen,  was  &ulty  and  defectiTe>  and 
yet  his  power  of  sympathy  made  him  the  fitting  medium  through 
whom  the  last  results  of  Greek  speculation  should  pass  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Church. 

II. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Dionysian  wTitings  occurs  in  the  record 
of  the  conference  between  the  Severians  (a  Monophysite  sect)  and 
the  orthodox  at  Constantinople,  in  a.d.  533.  The  Soverians  quoted 
tlir  in  in  defence  of  their  views ;  but  their  adversaries  rejected  the 
evideuce  as  of  more  than  doubtful  auth^ticity.  "  The^e  so-called 
works  of  the  Arcopagite,"  tluy  said,  **  were  unknown  to  Cyril  and 
Athanasius,  and  if  no  one  of  the  ancients  quoted  them,  how  can  you 
establish  their  truth  But  though  their  first  appearance  was 
thus  suspicious  and  suspected,  they  soon  won  their  way  to  popular 
favour.  In  the  next  century  they  found  a  zealous  champion  in  the 
saintly  Maximus  (f  ^2),  who  illustrated  them  by  short  notes.  Yet 
oven  then  they  were  not  universally  admitted  as  {i^enuine.  The  first 
book  notii^  by  Photius  in  his  "  Bibliotheca (c  845)  is  an  essay  by 
Theodorus,  a  presLy  ter,  in  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  volume 
(^c/3Xoc)  of  Saint  Dionysius."  The  controversy  was  therefore  probably 
active  at  that  time,  and  Photius'  note  seems  to  indicate  that  he  o<m- 
sidered  Theodorus*  arguments  not  so  weighty  as  ^e  objections  which 
he  endeavoured  to  meet.  The  objections  were  fourfold,  and  tin  3' 
may  be  quoted  here,  for  they  sum  up  excellently  the  proof  of  the  late 
origin  of  the  treatises.  Firstly,  then,  it  is  said  that  they  are  not 
quoted  by  the  earlier  Fathers ;  next,  that  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  catalog'ucs  of  ^mtings  in  Eusebius  ;  thirdly,  that  the  prrowth 
of  the  Church  customs  was  slow,  and  that  it  is  "  against  all  likelihood, 
or  rather  a  mere  forgery,  to  re])resent  Dionysius  as  discussing  results 
which  were  reached  a  long  time  after  his  death;"  lastly,  tli at  ho 
quotes  an  rpistlf^  of  Trniatiiis,  which  was  written  on  his  way  to 
martyrdom,  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  a  manifest  anachronism.  •*  These 
four  difficulties,  Photius  adds,  Theodorus  strives  earnestly  to  solve, 
and  so  to  establish  (as  far  as  in  him  lies)  the  genuineness  of  the 
volume."    But  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  criticism  was  of 

•  See  ptxtknlsrly  tli«  ■hort  Ifttter,  £p.  vi. 
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little  avail  agtiiiist  possession,  and  the  Dionysian  writinfj^  were 
accepted  as  the  real  works  of  the  Areopagite  by  the  greatest  writers 
of  the  (Trrrk  ('hnrch,  from  the  end  of  the  century  in  which  they 
were  hrst  brought  torward,  by  Leontius  of  iiyzantium  (c.  690),  by 
Soplironius  of  Jerusalem  (c.  638),  by  JohTi  of  Damascus  (c.  730), 
by  Simeon  Metaphrastes  (c.  901),  and  by  Euthymius  Zigabenus 
(c.  IIIG), 

In  the  west  the  Dionysian  writings  were  first  referred  to  on 
hearsay  by  Gregory  the  Cireat  (c.  600),  and  afterwards  distinctly 
quoted  by  Adrian  I.  in  a  letter  Xaj  Charles  the  Great.  But  the  begin- 
ning of  their  real  infliience  waa  somewhat  later  and  more  romantic 
Tn  the  year  827  Michael  the  Stammerer  sent  a  copy  of  the  books  to 
Le^-is  I.,  the  son  of  Charles.  They  were  received  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  J)enis,  near  Paris,  by  the  Abbot  Hilduin.  The  Areopagite  and 
Jiiiihop  of  Athena  was  identified  with  the  Apostle  of  France,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  bui'ied  there.  The  arrival  of  the  gift  was  marked 
by  signal  miracles.  It  came  on  the  very  vigil  of  the  Feast  of 
Dionysius,  and  was  attended  by  such  divine  grace,  "  that  on  the  same 
night  nineteen  cures  were  wrought  on  well  known  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  monastery  sick  of  varunis  maladies."  Such 
marvels  could  not  but  stimulate  the  pious  curiosity  of  the  king,  and 
Hilduin  appears  to  have  attempted  to  prepare  a  version  of  the  Greek 
text.  Probably  his  knowledge  of  Greek  failed  him  in  the  task,  as 
well  it  might  do,  and  what  he  accomplished  was  soon  lost.  Charles 
the  Dald,  the  son  of  Louis,  was  more  successfid  iti  i'niding  a  scholar 
to  execute  the  work.  His  zeal  for  sacred  literature  was  rewarded  by 
the  services  of  Johannes  Scotus,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek 
Fathers,  and  even  ventured  on  original  Greek  composition.  This 
scholar  cannot  have  been  long  at  the  Court  of  Charles  before  he 
received  the  command  to  translate  into  Latin  the  works  of  Dionysius. 
His  treatise  "  On  Predestination,"  published  about  851,  is  entirely 
built  out  of  Dionysian  teaching ;  but  the  first  definite  notice  of  his 
Temon  is  a  letter  from  Pope  Nicholas  I.  to  Charles  (a.d.  861),  in 
which  he  complains  that  the  work  had  not  been  sent  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  eugtom  of  the  Church/'  to  receiye  the  aanctiaa  of  his 
judgmieiit.  Nothing  seems  to  have  followed  ftoxn  the  implied  censure, 
and  some  jeara  later  (c.  865)  Anastasius,  the  lilnarian  of  the  Roman 
See,  writing  also  to  Charles,  commends  the  wonderM  work  of  "the 
barbarian  placed  in  the  ends  of  the  world/'  with  generous  warmth. 
"  The  man  wrought  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit^"  he  says, 
"who  quickened  in  him  at  once  the  fire  of  loye  and  the  fire  of 
eloquence." 

This  praise  was  hardly  merited  by  the  translation  itself*  which  is 
a  Bunple  rendering  of  woords,  and  not  isi  thoughts,  so  that "  the  inter* 
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pretation  almost  always  needed  oa  interpreter ; "  but  obocnrity  was 
not  likely  to  deter  men  who  believed  that  they  had  before  them  the 
doctrine  of  an  apoetolio  teacher^  venerable,"  as  Scotua  says,  alike 
for  his  antiquity,  for  the  sublimity  of  the  heavenly  mysteries  with 
which  he  dealt,"  and  for  "  the  singular  graces  "  which  were  bestowed 
upon  him ;  and  on  this  point  there  was  unanimous  consent.  Seotns 
never  expresses  a  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  books,  and 
M.  Delrio  is  probably  to  be  trusted  when  he  says  that  Thomas  de  Yio 
alone  <^  the  Schoolmen  expressed  the  least  hesitation  as  to  their 
authorship. 

When  the  text  was  once  acoessiblef  numerous  commentaries  fol- 
lowed ;  as  that  of  Hugo  of  St  Yietor  on  '*  The  Heavenly  Hierarchy" 
(o.  1120),  of  Robert  Grosseteste  on  nil  the  books  (c.  1235),  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  on  "The  Divine  Namra"  (c.  1255),  of  Albertus  Magnus 
(c.  1200),  of  Dionysius  Carthusianus  (c.  1450)  ;  and  in  almost  every 
mediaeval  writing  on  theology  the  authority  of  the  Areopagito  is 
quoted  as  decisive.  And  so  it  was  that  two  other  new  versions  were 
made;  one  by  Johannes  Sarraeimis  in  tlio  twelfth  century,  and 
imother  by  Ambrositis  Camaldulensis  in  the  tlftcenth. 

At  the  revlvnl  of  learnin;>fhe  reputation  of  the  Dionysian  treatises 
suffered  rude  slioeks.  Scholars  like  Theodoms  Gaza  and  Laiircntius 
Valla,  critical  theologians  like  Erasmus  aud  Cardinal  Cajetan,  felt 
the  absolute  certainly  of  their  late  origin.  From  that  time  tlu  i.ual 
judgment  was  not  doubtful.  The  ingenious  labours  of  Delrio  and 
Hailoix  in  defence  of  the  Dionysian  authors.hip  arc  now  only  in- 
structive monuments  of  misplaced  learning.  "  The  scanty  handful 
of  skirmishers,"  to  use  the  image  of  the  fecmer  writer,  has  con- 
quered in  the  judgment  of  all  "  tiie  serried  phalanx  of  the  East  and 
West."  Eyeiy  writer,  I  believe^  of  every  school  now  admits  that  the 
title  of  the  books  is  a  pseodonym. 

It  seems  equally  oertaJn,  and  generally  admitted,  that  the  books 
cannot  have  been  written  before  the  fifth  eentury.  Beyond  this  all 
is  conjectursL  But  from  the  remarkable  eoincidenoe  of  thought 
which  the  IKonyaian  writings  shew  with  those  of  Prodns,*  niio  was 
said  by  some  enthusiastic  apologists  to  have  pillaged  the  thoughts  of 
the  Areopagite,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  they  were  written 
late  in  the  century ;  and  their  general  character  suggests  Syria,  or 
the  tat  East,  as  their  birthplace.  The  position  which  th^  occupy 
with  regard  to  the  great  controYersies  on  the  Person  of  Christ  points 
distinctly  to  this  con<'luRion.  AVithout  being  formally  Monophysite, 
they  yet  exhibit  most  clearly  the  working  of  those  influences  which 

•  The  ooinoideiicM  with  DwDMdii^  t3ie  MOODd  &i  mnoMnon  from.  Fkoctnt  iiid  ths 
Inst  Platonw  teacher  at  Athens,  an  ewa  more  remarkaUe.  It  U  vorthf  of  aotioe  that 
Bamaadoawaiof  Syriaaodipii.  ^ 
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rise  to  Manophysitiflm,  and  wbieh,  eren  alter  the  condenumtion 
of  tbe  doctrine  at  Chaloedon  (a.i>.  451),  stOl  exercised  a  powerful 
-oharm  over  the  specuIationB  of  tlie  monks  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  It 
was,  as  we  haTe  seen,  by  Monophydtes  that  they  were  first  brought 
forward,  and  in  later  tunes  they  found  among  them  nnmeroua  trans- 
lators and  eommentators.  It  isi  perhaps,  possible  to  advance  yet 
further  towards  a  solution  of  the  question  of  their  date.  The  pseudo- 
XHonysins  quotes  Hierotheus  as  an  elder  contemporary  and  teacher ; 
and  it  appears  that,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  an  abbot  of  a 
monastery  at  Edessa,  Bar  Sadaili,  either  wrote  a  book  under  that 
name,  or  found  one  there  bearing  it,  by  the  help  of  which  he  sup- 
ported his  own  mystic  doctrines  Tlius  the  name  Hierotheus  at  least 
came  into  notice  then.  In  itself  the  coincidence  is  perhaps  slight, 
but  it  falls  in  with  ever}'  other  indication  of  place  and  date  which 
the  Dionysian  writings  contain ;  and  the  error  cannot  be  great  if  it 
be  conjcctnrcd  that  they  were  composed  a.d.  480-520,  either  at  Edessa 
or  under  the  influence  of  the  Edeswne  school. 

But  though  the  writings  are  pseudonymous,  there  is  no  reason  to 
<'o!i3ider  them  a  forgery.    The  liist<»io  dress  is  of  the  most  meagre 
texture,  Mid  the  writer  rests  his  conclusions  on  Scripture  and  tradition 
and  reason,  and  not  on  his  indiTiduaL  authority.    The  references  to 
his  connexion  with  the  apostles  are  most  superficial,  and  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  superscriptions  of  his  books.    His  I'.s.says  are  addressed 
to  *'  his  fellow-presbyter  Timotheus."    Among  his  letters  is  one  to 
"  Polycarp,  liishop  "  [of  Sm\Tna]  ;  another  to  "  Titiis,  Bishop  "  [of 
Crete] ;  and  another  to  "  John  the  Divine,  Apostle  and  Evangelist, 
exik'd  in  the  island  of  Patraos."    But  there  is  no  ertdonvonr  to  give 
any  appearance  of  uaturahicss  to  the  writing's  by  tlie  introduetion  of 
cixcumstantial  allnsion=:  or  personal  reminiscences.  Two  indeed  oceur, 
and  they  arc  very  sigaiticant;  but  tlicy  are  introduced  for  s^pecial 
purposes,  and  appear  to  refer  to  late  but  wide-spread  legends.  In 
recounting  the  praises  of  Hierotheus,  the  writer  says  that  when  they 
went  with  "  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord  (ru'tX0of?ff>r),  and  Peter 
the  chief  and  noblest  head  of  the  inspired  apostles  (>/  Kopv<^)ata  koI 
»p€«r^urarij  r<Lv  S^foXuywi-  uvpori/c),  to  p-aze  upon  tlie  (dead;  body  of  her 
who  was  the  beginning  of  life  and  the  recipient  of  Gon,"  Hi<M  otheu3 
surpassed  all,  after  the  apostles,  in  the  ecstatic  hymns  to  which  ho 
then  gave  utterance.*    And,  again,  he  charges  J'olycarp  to  remind 
Apollopbanes,  a  philosojiher  who  was  a  vehement  ad\  ersary  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  what  had  once  happened  to  him  when  they  were  fellow- 
students  at  Heliopolis  :  how  they  had  seen  the  sun  eclipsed  by  the 
passage  of  the  moon  from  opposition  to  conjunction,  moving  irom 
east  to  west ;  and  then,  after  the  total  darkness,  returning  irom  west 
to  east,  at  the  dmei  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  of  the  Passion.  So 
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ihat,  "whea  he  «aw  Hm,  ApoUopliaiieB  said, "  It  is  a  crisis  in  the 
affiiurs  of  heaven ; "  and  Dionysius  replied,  "  Either  ihe  Ood  of 
Natnie  soffers,  or  the  fabric  of  tiie  world  is  broken  np."*  On  the 
ofher  hand,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  a  later  writer,  him- 
self deeply  influenced  by  €beek  philosophy,  should  adopt  the  one 
name  in  the  New  Testament  which  combined  Greek  culture  with 
Christian  faith.  If  Bionydust  was  origiiiaUy  a  student  in  the 
Athenian  school  of  Froclus,  the  selection  of  the  name  had  yet  another 
recommendation.  There  was  a  real  meaning  even  in  the  fiction  by 
which  an  Athenian  Christian  was  made  to  claim  for  the  Faith  some 
of  results  which  it  had  suggested  to  heathen  teachers  in  his  own 
city.  The  first  bishop  was,  in  a  true  sense,  the  intellectual  ancestor 
of  tlie  last  philosopher.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  title  was 
significant,  and  its  adoption  was  not  abhorrent  from  the  literary 
instinct  of  the  age.  In  this  respect  the  Dionysisn  writings  may  be 
compared  with  the  Clementines.  The  xtames  under  which  both  appear 
were  representatiTe  names.  They  describe  tiie  spirit  and  object  of 
the  writers,  and  are  not  in  tibemselyes  signs  of  wilM  dishonesty. 

nr. 

The  writings  which  remain  are  but  a  portion  of  the  whole  eollec- 
tion,  if  any  truth  can  be  placed  in  the  references  which  the  author 
makes  to  his  other  works ;  but  these  form  a  tolerably  complete  whole, 
and  no  trace  of  the  missing  books  is  left  beyond  their  titles.^  The 
order  in  which  they  are  commonly  arranged  gives  their  proper 
sequence: — 1.  On  the  Heavenly  Sierarchy ;  2.  On  the  Ecclmastieal 
Sierarehy ;  3.  On  the  Divine  Name* ;  4.  On  Mystical  Theology.  To 
these  are  added  ten  Letters  of  not  less  interest  than  the  integral 
treatises.  Between  (2)  and  (3)  the  writer  places  his  missiTi  ^r  essay 
On  Theological  Outlines;  and  between  (3)  and  (4)  that  On  t^ymbolicaL 
TIteology.  Besides  these  he  refers  to  essays  On  the  Soul,  On  the 
Juet  Judgment  of  Gody  On  the  Ohjecte  of  Intellect  and  Sense,  On 
Divine  Hymns ;  §  of  which  the  first  three  suprrcst  to2)ics  with  which 
the  extant  writings  deal  very  unsatisfiictorily.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  mark  the  weak  points  where  the  Dionysiaili  system 
breaks  clown  as  a  complete  theory  of  Being. 

♦  Ep.  vii.  2. 

t  For  the  sake  of  convciucncc  I  shall  call  the  unknown  writer  by  the  name  which  he 
aMumedt 

t  TlM  AbW  lOgiM*!  wpnA  of  tha  editiim     Coidmnt  (Buii,  ISffT),  iriOi  nine 

additions,  contains  oven-thiri^r  ^hich  a  etudont  needs  for  the  elucidation  of  the  text- 
The  notes  of  Uordehua  illustrate  most  fullj  ihe  connexion  of  Thomas  Aquinaa  with. 
Dionysius. 

f  Two  otiMrboete  in  MBMliinM  Mcribed  to 

and  OnlAijat  Huolo^y,  The  former  title  probably  refers  to  iho  Dh  inc  J[u  r<irchy ;  and  the 
latter  title  is  obtained  only  by  a  &lse  intetpretatimi  of  the  text  in  which  it  is  suppoMcL 
to  be  named. 
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For  it  is  nothing  less  than  this  that  DIonysius  claims  to  give. 
His  books  taken  together  are  a  Philosophy  of  IJeing.  He  starts  from 
the  Absolute,  and  passing  through  the  successions  of  its  descending 
manifestations  rises  again  to  the  Absolute  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  mystic 
union  of  man  with  God.  The  grandeur  of  the  problem  gives  a 
solemn  dignity  to  the  earnest  etlbrt  to  solve  it ;  and  popular  specula- 
tions of  our  own  time  give  even  a  present  interest  to  the  first 
Christian  solution,  however  imperfect  it  may  be,  of  what  remains  the 
last  human  mystery. 

The  word  "  Hierarchy,"  which  expresses  the  Divine  law  of  the 
subordination  and  mutiml  dependence  of  the  ditlorcnt  ranks  of  beings, 
is  one  of  the  key- words  to  the  whole  scheme.  Step  by  step  there  is, 
according  to  Dionysius,  a  measured  rise  from  the  lowest  being  to  the 
highest.  Thus  at  each  point  a  passage  is  possible  to  a  superior  level ; 
and  by  a  slow  and  progressive  revelation  the  faithful  worshipper 
attains  a  truer  conception  of  the  one  supremo  Being,  and  a  closer 
fellowship  with  Him.  Everything  finite  is  u  help  towards  the  appre- 
hension of  the  infinite;  everything  complex  is  a  stage  in  the  ascent 
to  the  One.  The  framework  is  necessary  for  human  infirmity  ;  and 
man  himself  is  but  one  link  in  a  magnificent  whole.  At  tlic  same* 
time  our  view  of  the  Divine  order  is  necessiirilv  a  human  view,  and  we 
refer  its  several  parts  to  ourselves.  It  is  to  meet  this  infirmity  that 
the  revelation  of  the  Divine  economy  is  given.  For  us  the  simple  is 
made  manifold.  The  material  discipline  of  earthly  ordinances  is  the 
prelude  to  a  purer  knowledge.  Each  sight  and  sound,  the  processes 
of  reason  and  the  perceptions  of  sense,  have  something  of  a  sacra- 
mental value.  And  this  not  by  any  afterthought,  so  to  speak,  or 
special  grace,  but  by  their  own  inherent  nature  and  the  primal  law 
of  things.    Thus  all  was  ordered  from  the  first ;  and — 

*'  It  is  impossible  that  the  beams  of  the  Divine  source  can  shine  upon  us 
unless  they  are  shrouded  in  the  manifold  tt-xture  of  sacred  veils,  po  a<j  to 
pcrpare  our  powers  for  a  fuller  vision,  and  adapted  by  a  paternal  providence 
throagh  an  appropriate  and  peculiar  dispensation  to  the  circumstances  of 
cmr  hie."* 

The  other  key-word  is  "  Unity."  This  characterizes  the  origin 
and  end  of  things,  as  "  Hierarchy  "  describes  the  economy  by  which 
the  interval  between  the  production  of  all  from  the  One,  and  the 
anion  of  all  with  the  One,  is  filled  up.  Even  in  the  present  state  of 
transition  the  participation  in  the  One,  however  imperfect,  is  the 
universal  condition  of  being. 

^^That  which  is  manifold  in  its  parts  is  one  in  the  whole ;  that  which  is 
mmifold  in  its  accidents  is  one  in  the  subject ;  that  which  is  manifold  in 
iranjber  or  powers  is  one  in  species ;  that  which  is  manifold  in  ppecics  is  one 
is  genus  ;  that  which  is  manifold  in  its  processions  is  one  in  its  source ;  and 

•  I)«  T)iv  TTIpt  \  1  3 
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there  is  no  olijcnt  in  the  ranprc  of  lirincr  -wliich  does  not  in  some  way  partalic 
in  the  oae,  which  from  the  tirst  enihrac  ed  in  one  stnfjie  existence  even  thing 
aud  every  whole,  cvca  oppu&itts,  in  the  unity  which  permeates  all  things,"* 

The  writings,  therefore,  fall  into  two  groups,  those  which  deal 
mainly  \\\{\\  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Order,  and  tiioee  which 
guide  the  believer  to  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Being.  To  the  former  helong  the  Dicifie  and  JSeeksiasfical 
JlierarchicH ;  to  the  latter  the  essays  on  The  Divine  Names  and  MtfUi- 
cal  Theology.  The  letters  have  no  specially  distinctive  charactOT. 
But  though  this  division  holds  generally,  there  is  very  much  common 
to  the  two  <>roups.  Both  are  based  on  the  fundamental  propositions 
that  all  knowledge  is  relative  ;  that  all  human  knowledge  is  relative 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  man  ;  and  that  none  the  loss  ilu  re  is  a 
power  in  him  by  whieh,  through  the  help  of  the  T)ivine  fj-uidance,  he 
may  rise,  not  indeed  to  a  Inoicledge  of  the  .Vbsolute,  but  to  a  feJIoir- 
shi]>  witli  it.  Yet  so  it  is  that  for  the  present  he  will  rejnain  imper- 
fect. However  swiftly  he  may  advance,  to  use  an  old  image,  he  will 
never  outstrip  his  shadow. 

Correspond in<>'  in  sotik'  dep^ree  with  these  two  objects  of  specula- 
tion— the  Divine  Order  and  tlie  Divine  Being — are  twD  methods  of 
theology,  the  aflfirmative  and  the  negative.f  The  eorrcsiX)udence, 
indeed,  lies  rather  in  the  spirit  of  the  mtihods  than  in  their  applica- 
tion ;  but  still  tlu'V  are  characteristic  of  tlie  lines  ol'  thought  which 
diverged  in  these  two  directions.  Accordinc^  to  the  one  everything 
which  h  may  be  affn  iLird  of  (Jon,  because  so  far  as  it  is,  it  exists  in 
Him.  According  to  the  otlu^r,  everj'thing,  so  far  as  we  are  cogni- 
zant of  it,  may  be  denied  of  God.  because  our  concej)li()n  introduces 
the  element  of  limitation  which  <  anuot  be  applied  to  Him.  Thus  on 
the  one  hand  He  is  Wi.sdom,  and  Love,  and  Truth,  and  Light  beca,u4>e 
the  absolute  ideas  belonging  to  these  words  are  included  in  His 
Being;  and  on  the  other  hand  He  is  mt  "Wisdom,  not  Love,  not 
Truth,  not  Light,  because  He  is  raised  infinitely  above  the  notions 
with  which  tlie  words  are  necc&sarilv  connected  bv  men.  The  latter 
statements  arc  in  themselves  more  true,  but  the  former  are  better 
suited  to  the  cuiumon  discipline  of  life.  And  here  J)ionysiu-^  ;ii  utely 
adds  that  those  positive  afhrmaliuus  are  to  be  preferred  wku  li,  while 
they  convey  a  partial  trutli,  yet  convey  it  in  such  a  form  a.s  to  avoid 
any  semblance  of  expressing  a  complete  truth.  Thus  there  is  little 
danger  in  describing  tlie  angels  under  the  similitude  of  beasts  and 
birds,  because  no  one  could  .su])pose  that  tlicv likeness  extended  beyond 
the  single  point  of  comparison,  while  many  may  be  deceived  \xf  the 

•  Do  Div  Xom  ,  vi'iJ  2. 
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nobler  imagery  which  describes  "  the  beings  of  heaven  as  creatures 
of  light  in  human  form,  of  dazzling  brightness,  and  exquisite  beauty, 
arrayed  in  glittering  robes,  and  flashing  forth  the  radiance  of  innocu- 
ous tire."  Moreover,  by  the  use  of  humbler  t}'pes,  we  are  not  only 
forced  to  rise  above  the  illustration,  but  also  reminded  of  another 
truth.  For  **  there  is  not  one  being  in  the  universe  which  is  wholly 
deprived  of  participation  in  the  good  (ro  icaAdi'),  if  it  be  the  case,  as 
the  infallible  oracles  say,  that  all  things  arc  very  (jood  («fnXa),"*  Thus 
we  may  use  the  meanest  material  forms  to  represent  heavenly  objects, 
for  "  matter,  as  it  received  its  original  existence  from  the  absolutely 
good,  retains  throughout  the  whole  of  its  material  disposition  traces 
of  its  ideal  (votpdc)  beauty."t 


IV. 

Having  laid  down  these  introductory  principles,  Dionysius  proceeds 
to  develop  his  view  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy.  "  A  Hierarchy  is," 
he  says,  according  to  his  use,  **  a  sacred  order,  and  science,  and  activity 
CtVipyeia),  assimilated  as  far  as  possible  to  the  godlike,  and  elevated  to 
the  imitation  of  God  proportionately  to  the  Divine  illuminations  con- 
ceded to  it."  Its  scope  is  "  the  assimilation  to  and  imion  with  Gou." 
He  is  **  the  guide  of  all  holy  science  and  activity."  Ilis  *'  loveliness 
is  imaged  in  the  ranks  of  beings  "  whom  lie  has  apix)inted.  And 
each  true  member  of  His  holy  band  becomes  u  most  clear  and  stain- 
less mirror  to  receive  the  beams  of  the  primal  and  sovereign  light, 
and  to  reflect  it  in  turn  without  stint  "  on  all  around  according  to  the 
Divine  ordinances."  Thus  it  is  that  each  becomes  in  his  turn  "  a 
fellow- worker  with  God,"  purifying,  illuminating,  perfecting, 
according  to  his  proper  function.* 

The  origin  of  this  complex  order  is  to  be  found  in  the  Divine  good- 
ness. It  is  the  characteristic  of  **  the  super-essential  and  all-efficient 
Godhead  "  to  call  all  things  "  to  fellowship  with  itself  according  to 
their  proper  nature."  Even  "  things  inanimate  partake  of  this  :  for 
the  being  of  all  Ls  the  Godhead  which  is  above  being."  But  above 
all  others  the  angels  enjoy  most,  and  most  often,  this  Divine  com- 
munion ;  and  it  was  by  them  God  wrought  under  the  Old  Covenant, 
and  specially  in  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. *i 

From  this  ministering  office  the  name  **  angel  "  has  been  commonly 
applied  to  all  the  orders  of  the  heavenly  host,  though  properly  it 
belongs  only  to  the  lowest  of  the  three  ranks  into  which  they  are 
divided.  In  Scripture  nine  titles  are  given  to  them,  and  these  fall 
into  three  equal  groups.    First  are  those  beings  which  are  ever  about 
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God,  and  most  closely  united  with  Him,  tbe  Thrones,  and  the  numy- 
cyed  Gherabim  and  Seraphim.  Next  stand  Authorities,  Dominations, 
Powen;  and  last.  Angels,  Archangels,  and  Prineedoma.*  Eadiraiik 
has  its  peculiar  work,  and  each  subordinate  division  contributes  to  the 
oompletenefls  with  which  it  is  aocomplished.  But  the  diflfeienoe  of 
work  consists  in  its  mode  and  measure,  but  not  its  object,  which  is 
always  threefold  and  always  the  same,  "the  reception  and  impart* 
ment  of  complete  purification,  and  Divine  light,  and  perfecting  know- 
ledge ;  ''t  and  to  this  end  there  is  one  only  way — ^participation  in  the 
relative  knowledge  of  Gon. 

The  fiist  rank  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy  cnjuy  this  immediately, 
remaining  always  in  the  Divine  presence,  and  cbawing  from  that  the 
direct  revelation  of  His  nature.  Thus  the  Seraphim  are  filled  with 
a  holy  and  inextinguishable  fire  by  which  eveiy  meaner  thought  in 
Uiem  is  consumed.  Thus  the  Cherubim  gain  a  power  of  contemplating 
and  knowing  Qod  without  the  admixture  of  any  material  symbols. 
Thus  the  Thrones  are  established  in  a  calm  and  immovable  supremacy 
over  all  lower  deaiies,  and  lie  open  to  eveiy  Divine  impression.  And 
what  they  severally  receive  they  administer  in  turn  to  the  rank 
below  them,  purifying,  illuminating,  and  perfecting  them  in  due 
measure  as  they  have  themselves  been-  purified,  illuminated,  and  per- 
fected by  GoD.$  Hence  the  Dominations,  with  the  spirit  of  generous 
freedom,  strive  towards  a  likeness  to  the  true  dominion,  regardless 
of  all  vain  attractions :  the  Powera  with  masculine  and  unshaken 
courage  seek  to  carry  out  every  Divine  motion :  the  Authoritiea, 
with  dear  and  weQ-ordored  sway>  to  bring  everything  into  right 
subjection  to  the  source  of  all  authority.  From  these  the  Divine 
revdation  passes  to  the  third  rank  of  Princedoms,  Archangels,  AngeU, 
by  whose  intervention  in  the  affiurs  of  men,  as  guiding  the  destinies 
of  nations,  or  bearing  the  messages  of  God,  or  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  individuals,  the  powers  of  heaven  are  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  the  beings  of  earth.§ 

It  is  n^dlcss  to  follow  Dionysius  in  his  interpretation  of  passages 
of  Scripture  which  deal  with  the  operations  of  angeLs,  and  unfold 
their  nature  under  material  imagery.  There  are,  however,  two 
points  in  which  these  discussions  of  detail  illustrate  his  general  views. 
Though  the  angels  are  so  much  mightier  than  men,  and  endowed  with 
an  inheritance  of  transccTulent  light,  yet  their  action  does  not  over- 
power the  human  will,  which  may  by  perseverance  and  obstinacy 
resist  their  benevolent  infiuences, 

*'For  <mr  life  is  not  swayed  by  neoessity,  nor,  again,  are  the  Divine  lights 

of  our  providential  illumination  in  themselves  darkened  through  f}ke  absolute 
fieedom  of  the  acts  which  are  foreseen ;  bat  the  want  of  affinity  in  our  intel- 
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l^tual  powers  of  vision,  either  wholly  hinders  our  reception  of  the  over- 
flowing li{;ht-gift  of  the  paternal  goodness,  and  so  checks  its  distribution  in 
nrtne  of  their  resistance,  or  modifies  the  fashion  of  our  participation,  making 
it  small  or  great,  obscure  or  bright,  while  the  funtal  basis  in  wliich  we  share 
is  one  and  simple,  ever  the  same,  and  universally  diffused."  * 

And  it  is  in  thiB  law,  whick  preserves  the  fulness  of  humoii 
freedom,  that  the  difTerences  of  national,  no  less  than  indiTidunl, 
fortune  find  their  explanation.  The  Jews  alone  preserved  in  old  time 
the  pure  knowledge  of  the  true  Odd  ;  hut  it  was  not  that  they  alono 
were  the  ohjects  of  His  care.  Michael  was  their  prince,  hut  "  tiie 
Most  High  set  the  herders  of  the  nations  according  to  the  numher 
of  the  angels  of  God."  f  The  Gentiles  were  not  given  over  to  the 
dominion  of  strange  gods. 

"There  was  one  sovereignty  over  all,  and  it  was  to  this  thattlic  angels 
pNsadii^;  over  each  nation  according  to  the  Divine  order  led  those  who  fol- 

lovred  them  The  one  Providence  of  the  Most  ni<,'li  extended  equally  to 

all,  and,  with  a  view  to  their  salvation,  assip^ictl  all  mvA\  to  the  elevating 
guidance  of  their  proper  angels,  but  Israel  almost  alone,  above  all,  turned  to 
^  light-gift  and  knowledge  of  the  true  Lobd.**{ 

Thus  the  first  <:\vv\r  of  the  Divine  Revclntion  is  completed,  and  in 
that  is  spfn  tlio  unag-c  of  the  whole.  Is'o  one  being-  is  perfect  in 
himself,  or  absolutely  independent,  except  the  One.  All  are  bound 
together  by  the  ofiiccs  of  mutual  ministration  :  arc  quickoncd  to 
unceajsing"  activity  by  tlie  contemplation  of  a  purity  infinitely  holier, 
a  liirht  infinitely  fuller,  a  perfection  infinitely  more  complete  than 
that  to  which  they  have  attained.  And  as  these  lieavenly  hostK 
surpa&>  all  our  conceptions  in  the  energy  of  their  service  and  the 
elorv  of  their  nature,  so  thev  exceed  in  multitude  all  the  feeble  and 
contracts  i  powers  of  our  material  numeration. §  They  are  in  the 
sight  of  Gix],  and  we  n|)on  earth  ;  but  yet  we  know  that  we  are  not 
uncarcd  for  by  Uim.    ^\  e  ioiow  that  that  Divine  Being  is — 

**A  unity  of  the  Three  Persons,  who  mates  hw  loving  providence  to  pcne- 
tnX&  to  all  things,  £rora  super-celestial  essenees  to  the  last  things  of  earth,  as 
Iwiiig  the  beginning  and  cause  of  sll  beings,  beyond  all  beginning,  and  enfold- 
isg  &  tbiDgs  tnasGendentsUy  in  His  in&iite  embtnoe."  [| 

The  hescvenl J  Hierarch j  is  the  type  of  the  eatihlj  EeekmtUeaf 
Uwrmd^.  Both  have  the  same  scope  and  the  same  essential  kws  of 
sdiao.  It  is  the  one  object  of  every  member  of  eveiy  hieraichy 
to  become  god-like;  to  impart  to  those  bdow  him,  according  to  their 
doe,  the  lesahs  of  his  divine  assimilation;  to  follow  at  once  and  to 
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lead ;  to  strive  upwards  under  tlio  fniidancc  of  superior  natures ; 
to  raise  inferior  natures  to  loftii>r  heii^lits.  But  there  m  a  fjreat 
difference  in  form  between  tlie  Hierarchy  o£  Heaveu  and  the  Hier- 
archy of  Earth. 

**  The  beings  and  ranks  abore  us  are  incorporeal ;  their  Hierarchy  is  intel- 
leetual  (l  oj^r//)  and  supmTmmdano ;  but  otirs,  in  dne  relation  to  ourselves,  is 
famished  with  a  manifold  array  of  sensible  pymbols,  by  which,  according  to 
tiie  dmae  oider,  after  tiie  right  measure  of  our  powera,  we  ate  nieed  to  Ood 
and  divine  virtue,  that  wo  may  be  made  like  Htm  ia  the  one  mj.  They, 
as  minds,  perceive  truth  as  is  allowed  thrm  ;  vrc,  by  ranaible  imagefly  are 
raised,  as  we  can  be  raised,  to  divine  contemplation."'^ 

But  none  the  leas  this  lower  Hierazclky  is  of  DiTiDe  insfcitation. 
Its  origin  is  the  fountain  of  life,  tho  "oeaence  of  goodness,  the 
one  cause  of  all  things,  tho  Trinify,  from  which  comes  being  and 
weU-being  to  all  things  that  are/'  And  that  through  the  goodness 
of  the  QoD^  whose  "  will  is  the  rational  salvation  of  beings  on  earth 
and  above  us/'  And  salvation  can  only  be  attained  by  those  who 
are  saved  being  made  divine.  Tho  thought  has  often  occurred 
before,  but  the  expression  of  it  in  this  place,  when  it  becomes 
practical,  is  singularly  striking. 

"  To  be  made  divine  (j^  ^ivtctc)  is  to  he  made  like  God,  as  far  as  may  be, 

and  to  be  made  one  with  Him.  This  is  the  common  end  of  every  hierarchy, 
the  contirmoTis  devotion  of  love  to  God  and  the  things  of  God,  ■wrontrht  by 
sacred  means  in  a  godly  and  single  fashion ;  and  as  a  preliminary  to  this,  the 
complete  snd  unheeitatiiig  abandonment  of  all  that  is  oontnuy  to  it,  the 

recognition  of  thinjrs  as  they  are,  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  aacred  truth, 

the  cndly  participation  in  the  nnc  mode  of  pi  rn  ctinninp-.  pnrtieipntion  in  the 
One  Himself,  t;ir  jis  Tnnr  be,  the  feast  of  the  beutilic  vision  which  nourishes 
intclkctuully  and  makes  divine  every  one  who  strains  aloft  to  behold  it."f 

Such  being  the  glorious  aim.  and  origin  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy,  "  the  God-given  ortielos  arc  its  essence,"  partly  written, 
and  partly  oral,  transferred  in  this  latter  case  '*  from  mind  to  mind, 
by  the  medium  of  spore  h,  bodily,  it  is  tnio,  but  yet  in  a  less  material 
mode  than  is  eomnionly  the  case."  For  us  this  veil  of  words  and 
symbols  is  iieeessary.  AVe  can  rise  only  fVom  the  sensible  to  the 
intellect unl.  And  that  wliich  is  a  roil  of  love  to  those  who  sock  to 
])ieree  l)en<'ath  it,  U  u  veil  of  men  y  to  those  who  care  not  for  the 
mysteries  which  it  preserves.  Fot-  if  is  so  ordeied  by  the  Di\'ine 
Providence  tliat  the  emblems  which  reveal  truth  to  tho  holy  hide 
it  from  the  profane.* 

Having  thu'^  Inid  down  tlio  iioees'^ity  of  sj-mbolic  acts  for  the 
divine  traininj^  of  //«//,  rWnTiysius  examines  in  suceessive  chapters 
the  symbolic  acts  of  Christianit  y,liaptism  (fprnntr^a,  i/Zioniuaffon), Com.' 
munion  (oityaUst  gatltcring),  the  Consecration  and  Ube  ol  tho  Chrism, 
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Holy  Orders,  the  Consecration  of  Monks,  the  Rites  of  Burial.  The 
tihree  first  stand  on  a  difierent  footing  from  the  others,  and  include 
in  themselves  the  triple  idea  which  ohaiactemea  the  diTise  asaimila- 
tion  of  man.    Baptism — 

**Is  proved  from  the  oracles  to  bo  a  ptirification  and  nitiTninatinj*  revelation ; 
communion  and  the  consecration  (rtAtrti)  ot  the  chrism  a  peri'ecting  recog- 
nition and  knowledge  of  the  divine  actions,  whereby  in  a  sacred  manner  the 
unitying  elevation  tn  the  Suimine  Bcong  and  most  blessed  fellowahip  irith 
Him  is  completed."* 

Each  chapter  contaxDS  a  dewxription  of  the  ceremonies  observed 
in  the  particular  rite,  and  a  "  contemplation  **  in  which  llu  v  are 
spiritually  explained.  The  elaborateness  of  the  ritual  which  is  deve- 
loped is  in  itself  a  complete  proof  of  the  lateness  of  the  writings ;  for 
ihoagh  some  observances  are  not  supported  by  any  other  authority, 
the  pictxires  of  the  Christian  services  doubtless  contain,  on  the  whole, 
a  fair  rcprcFoiitation  of  their  general  fomi  in  the  sixth  century.  A 
single  illustration  will  be  sufiici^t  to  characterize  this  part  of  the 
Dionysian  books. 

The  order  of  Baptism  then  is  as  follows.  The  gacrcd  minister 
(;/oupx'?c.  bishop)  proclaims  to  all  the  GoJ^pel  that  (iod  Himself 
dci^ue<l  to  come  to  us  through  His  love,  and  to  make  like  to  Himself 
whatever  is  united  with  Him.  Hereupon  whoever  is  enamoured  of 
this  Divine  fellowship  finds  some  Christian  to  take  him  to  the 
minister,  who  receives  them  joyfully  with  a  mental  thanksgiving 
and  bodily  prostraticm  to  the  source  of  all  good.  Then  he  summons 
all  the  sacred  body  to  the  holy  place,  and  after  chanting  a  Psalm 
with  them,  and  saluting  the  holy  Table,  he  goes  forward  and  asks 
the  candidate,  what  he  desires  P  According  to  tiie  mstmotion  of 
his  sponsor  he  a^  to  "obtain  by  his  mediation  God  and  the  things 
of  God.'*  And  having  promised  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of 
Christian  citizenship,  he  receiTes  impositifla  of  hands  from  the 
bishop,  who  seals  him,  and  charges  Ihe  priests  to  enrol  his  name 
with  the  name  of  his  sponsor.  A  prayer  follows,  in  which  the 
whole  congregation  join,  and  afterwards  the  deacons  unfasten  the 
MimJiLla  of  the  candidate,  and  undothe  him.  He  is  then  turned  to 
the  west,  and  with  gestureb  of  abhorrence  he  thrice  renotmces  Satan 
in  a  set  form  of  words.  Next  he  is  led  to  the  east,  and  instructed 
to  declare  thrice  his  allegiance  to  Christ,  with  eyes  and  hands 
upraised  to  heaven.  A  blessing  and  imposition  of  liands  follow. 
Then  the  deacons  complete  the  unrobing,  and  the  priests  bring  tho 
holy  oil.  The  bishop  bef^ins  the  unction  hv  a  triple  cross,  and 
leaving  the  prir-ts  to  complete  it,  go(>s  "to  the  mother  of  adoption" 
(the  font),  and  eon  operates  the  water  with  prayers  htmI  three  cross- 
formed  afiusions  of  the  holy  ehrism,  and  bids  the  candidate  be  brought 
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to  hiiii.  TTis  name  is  then  called  out  with  the  iiamo  of  his  sponsor, 
and  he  is  brouf^ht  to  the  bishop.  Again  the  priests  declare  his 
name  with  a  loud  voice,  and  the  bishop  thrice  dips  him,  invoking" 
at  each  immersion  tho  three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Then 
he  is  con?<i<i;ne<l  to  hi.s  s[)on8or,  and  being  reclothed  in  a  white  robe, 
is  brought  back  to  the  bishop,  who  seals  him  with  tlie  sacred  chrism, 
iind  pronounces  him  capable  of  being  admitted  to  the  Eucharist. 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  in  detail  the  corresponding  descriptions 
of  the  other  divine  rites.  Some  few  passages  from  the  "  Contempla- 
tion'*  on  Holy  Commuuiou — "tho  rite  of  rites,"  "the  gathering 
together  of  our  divided  lives  into  one  uniform  asdmilation  to  God/'  * 
— will  iUvstfate  the  method  of  interpretation  vliicli  Dionysins  foUowB, 
and  the  general  aspect  under  wliich  lie  regarde  external  obsenranees. 
The  central  idea  of  the  sacrament  is  placed  in  unity  realised  in 
multeity,  in  the— 

**Most  divine  and  common  peaceful  impart ment  of  tho  one  and  the  same 
bread  and  cup,  which  enjoins  on  the  partakers,  as  reared  in  the  same  iSNnily, 
n  godly  harmony  of  character,  and  bnngs  them  to  a  holy  remembrance  of  tho 
most  divine  Supper,  the  piimal  type  of  the  mysteries  celebrated."  f 

Thus  all  the  ceremonies  which  are  gathered  round  the  rite  con- 
tribute to  enforce  this  truth :  an  "  array  of  riddles  in  which  it  is 
eiqiressiTely  enwrapped,"  beneath  which  "the  intellectual  \-iBion 
pierces  when  filled  with  single  and  unveiled  light."  $  Even  the 
combination  of  lessons  from  the  Old  and  2few  Testaments  indicates 
the  mystio  unity  by  which  the  whole  counsel  of  God  is  marked. 

The  sceomplishment  whidh  the  one  xeeords  sssnres  us  of  the  troth  of  the 
promises  of  the  other ;  the  divine  woiking  (•9M«|iyfa)  is  the  consnmmataon  of 
the  divine  teaching  (^eoAoy/a)."  % 

Taken  in  connexion  with  the  woric  of  Christianity,  the  Communion 
is  the  remembrance  of  the  Incarnation  and  not  only  of  the  Passion, 
for  by  this — 

«  Having  been  nude  one  with  onr  lowly  state  while  yet  retaining  His  proper 
nature  wholly  without  confusion  or  injury,  Christ  gave  ua  freely  henceforth 

fellowship  with  that,  as  bein^:  of  the  same  race  with  TTim  to  bo 

effected  by  our  sacred  assimiktioa  with  it  according  to  our  power.  How, 
then  (Bionydas  asks),  could  the  imitation  of  God  be  produced  within  us 
otherwise  than  by  the  renewing  of  the  continual  remembrance  of  tho  moat 
sacred  divine  acta,  by  tho  sacred  teaching  and  acts  according  to  the  holy 
Older?" 

So  it  the  priest,  when  he  has  taken  the  likeness  of  Chnst  at 

the  Last  iSuppor, — 

"  UnoovpTs  the  bread,  which  was  before  covered  and  undivided,  and  having 
tlividcd  it  into  many,  aud  having  shared  among  ail  the  oneness  of  the  cup, 
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under  a  symbol  multiplies  and  distributes  unity.  For  that  which  was  one 
and  simple  and  hidden  in  Jesus,  the  primal  Divine  Wonl,  by  His  incarnation 
among  us  came  to  the  compound  and  visible,  unchanged,  through  His  good- 
ness and  love  for  man,  and  wrought  out  by  His  beneficent  working  a  unifying 
fellowship  between  us  and  Himself,  having  supremely  united  our  lowly 
nature  with  His  most  divine  nature,  if  so  be  we  are  fitted  with  Him  as 

members  to  a  body,  in  the  identity  of  a  spotless  and  divine  life  For 

we  must,  if  we  desire  fellowship  with  Him,  look  upwards  to  His  most  divine 
Ufc  in  the  flesh,  and  by  assimilation  to  it,  ascend  to  the  god-like  and  spotless 

habit  of  sacred  sinlessness  This  is  what  the  bishop  teaches  by  the 

sacred  acts  which  he  performs,  bringing  out  the  hidden  gifts  to  the  light, 
and  dividing  their  unity  into  many  parts,  and  by  the  supremo  union  of  the 
elements  distributed  with  those  who  receive  them,  makipg  those  who  partake 
truly  partners  in  them." 

In  a  word,  the  elements  thus  united  and  shared  are  a  figure  of 
Christ,  our  spiritual  (voirri/)  life,  who  comes  forth  from  the  darkness 
of  God,  and  by  His  incarnation,  without  change  proceeds  from  llis 
natural  unity  to  our  divided  nature, — 

"Calling  the  race  of  man  to  participation  in  Himself  and  His  proper 
blessings,  if  so  be  we  are  united  to  His  most  divino  life,  by  assimilation  to  it 
according  to  our  power ;  and  in  this  way  we  shall  truly  have  fellowship  with 
God,  and  that  which  is  of  God."* 

The  same  estimate  of  the  predominantly  subjective  value  of  the 
Divine  ordinances  prevails  everywhere  in  the  "  Contemplations  "  on 
the  several  rites,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  quote  additional  passages. 
It  appears  in  a  somewhat  different  shape  in  Dionysius'  scheme  of  the 
sacred  ministrj'.  The  three  orders  mark  an  advancing  personal  re- 
lationship of  the  minister  to  God,  as  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy  ;  and 
the  Christian  hierarchy  as  a  whole  occupies  a  mid  place  between  the 
legal  hierarchy  of  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  Divine  hierarchy  of  the 
spiritual  world.  To  the  deacons  (Xccroupyo/)  belongs  the  function  of 
purification ;  to  the  priests  (<V**c)  0^  illumination ;  to  the  Bishops 
(icpopxa*)  of  perfecting  ;t  and  the  various  ceremonies  by  which  they 
are  ordained  are  shewn  to  have  a  direct  hearing  upon  their  several 
duties  and  characters.  One  quotation  will  suflBce,  which  explains 
the  representation  of  their  common  ministerial  character : — 

• 

"  Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  at  their  ordination  arc  alike  led  to  the 
Divine  altar,  and  bow  the  knee  before  it,  and  receive  the  imposition  of  the 

bishop's  hand  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  The  two  first  mark  their 

absolute  subjection  of  their  proper  life  to  God,  and  the  oficring  to  him  of 
their  whole  spiritual  nature  ....  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  Divine  shelter 
....  the  sign  of  the  cross  the  mortifying  of  all  fleshly  desires."  \ 

But  it  is  in  his  view  of  the  ranks  of  the  "  initiated  "  that  Diony- 
sius exhibits  most  clearly  his  judgment  on  the  subjective  apprehen- 
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dtOL  of  Cliristiaiiity.  These  fall  into  three  gproups,  those  who  are 
being  purified,  those  who  are  being  illuminated,  those  who  are  being 
perfected.  The  first  includes  all  those  who  are  under  preparation  by 
the  deacons  for  the  participation  in  the  sacraments  from  whicli  they 
are  as  yet  excluded.  The  se<>oTid  conpists  ol"  "  tlie  holy  j^ple  '  who 
have  been  admitted  "  to  cenipli  tc  purihcatiou  and  the  vision  of,  and 
fellowship  in,  the  most  p;loriuu.s  rites.'*  These  are  committed  to  the 
priests,  and  led  by  them  to  the  hubit  and  power  of  contemplation; 
and  as  they  partake  "in  the  most  I)i\nne  symbols.  .  .  .they  are 
furnished  by  their  elevating  powers,  as  it  were,  with  wings  to  soar 
to  the  Divine  desire  of  true  knowledge  of  them."  liut  the  third  and 
Lighcbt  rank  is  that  of  the  monks  who  are  committed  to  the  loftiest 
instniotion  of  the  bishops.  Theee,  baving  passed  througli  the  stages 
of  pnrifieatioii  and  lUnminBtion,  are  abeoibed  in  ibe  "  pure  serrioe 
and  devotion  to  God,  in  an  undivided  and  single  life,  wbicb  brings 
them  to  an  absolute  god-like  vaaty  and  perfeetton  by  the  sacred  com- 
lunation  of  the  ekments  of  their  nature  primarily  separated  and 
distinct."* 

The  difoenoe  whioii  is  thns  established  vpon  eaxth  is  suppoeod  to 
survive  death* 

"  If  any  one  has  lived  here  a  godly  snd  most  holy  life,  so  fiof  as  man  can 

attain  to  the  imitjition  of  God,  he  will  enjoy  in  the  world  to  come  a  godly 
and  blessed  lot ;  it  he  has  fallen  short  of  this  supremo  ideal,  and  yet  lived  a 
holy  Hfc,  he  wiU  receive  a  holy  recompense  proportioned  to  his  8tate."t 

Tluis  the  law  of  the  Divine  ascent  is  fulfilled.  The  sacred  ordi- 
nances on  earth  are  themselves  progressive,  and  minister  to  progress. 
What  we  see  is  but  a  part  of  a  a  :ist  sehemc,  a  result  at  once,  and  a 
preparation.  Tliere  is,  so  to  s]k  iiv,  a  natural  connexion  between  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  life,  lunvt  ver  different  may  bo  the  conditions 
under  which  the  two  are  realized.  How  different  they  are  according 
to  Dionysius  is  seen  from  the  second  group  of  his  writings,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  rise  to  a  clearer  vision  of  the  Divine  Ts'ature,  as  in 
those  which  have  been  just  reviewed  he  traced  the  downward  passage 
of  the  Divine  Bevelation  to  man,  "  who  originally  fell  in  his  folly 
from  tto  possession  of  godly  Uessings."^ 

VI. 

^e  treatise  On  (he  Dipme  Namet  is  the  longest  and  most  import- 
ant of  the  Dionysian  writings.  Its  general  scope  is  to  gather  what 
we  may  leam  positively,  according  to  our  present  powers,  of  Him 
who  is  at  once  Nameless  and  Many-named,  from  the  titles  under 

*DssoclM.BMr.,TL  1— 3.  Oomp.vi..a^C  tld.,vn.8, 1. 
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which  lie  is  described  in  Holy  Scripture.  In  the  course  of  this 
inquirj',  sevr'rnl  vast  questions  arise,  us  those  of  the  distiuctuess  of 
the  Divine  i  V  i  son.s,  of  tlie  nntiire  of  evil,  of  the  connexion  of  partial 
being  with  absolute  being,  of  the  relation  of  time  and  eternity  to 
God.  To  do  more  than  glance  very  summarily  at  the  treatuieut  of 
these  topics  is  t)bviou.sly  impossible  here ;  but  the  most  meagre  exhi- 
bition of  the  Uionysiun  thoughts  will  bhew  a  profound  influence 
they  exercised  upon  mediaeval  speculation,  and  how  strangely  they 
anticipate  difficulties  which  we  are  tempted  to  beUeve  ar6  peculiar  to 
oar  own  days. 

The  woi^  was,  if  we  may  helieTe  the  writeri  a  sequel  to  his 
"  Thfiologicsl  Outlmes."  By  emphasizing  this  arrangement*  he  pro- 
hftUy  means  to  bring  OTit  clearly  that  the  philosophical  discussion 
presapposet  the  doctrinal  <nie ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  freed  from 
the  necessity  of  adjusting  his  positions  with  the  popuLir  creed,  as 
this  is  supposed  to  haye  been  dome  already.  The  baisns  of  the  inveati- 
gation  is  laid  in  the  fundamental  limitation  that  we  cannot  know  God 
as  He  is,  bat  (mly  obtain  a  partial  revelation  of  God  accosdiag  to  our 
powen.  One  passage  in  which  this  idea  is  enunciated  may  stand  for 
many  i— 

"Just  as  the  objects  of  thoucrht  are  incomprehensible  by  the  power  of  sense 

 BO  thi'  siipcr-es«:cntinl  intiiiitude  transcends  all  beings  ;  tlie  unity  "which 

is  beyond  mind  trunsceuds  all  niinds;  the  one  which  is  beyond  understanding 
cannot  be  understood  by  any  undentanding ;  the  good  which  is  beyond  word 
cannot  be  cxpi-essed  by  any  word  ;  for  it  is  in  fact  n  unit  which  gives  unity 
to  every  unit,  essence  above  essence,  mind  inconceivable,  word  xmuttcrable  ; 
or  rather  the  negation  of  word,  and  miud,  and  name,  existing  after  the  fonn 
of  no  fecial  eztBtence;  the  cause  of  being  in  all,  and  itself  without  being, 
as  lying  above  being,  sjod  comprehensible  only  as  it  may  please  to  dcdaio  of 
itseU  authohtatiTely,  and  according  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge."* 

Since  this  is  so,  we  look  to  the  rays  of  the  diyine  orades,  and,  guided 
by  their  beams,  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  the  light  given  by  them 
proportionately  to  our  knowledge ;  and  celebrate  God  as — 

"  The  lile  of  all  tliiags  that  live,  the  being  of  all  things  that  exist,  the 
beginning  and  canse  cdf  all  life  and  all  being,  tluwugh  His  goodnesiy  whereby 
He  calls  into  being  the  things  which  are,  and  sustains  them  while  they 
are."t 

Thus  for  us  the  manifestation  of  the  nature  of  God  is  a  glorious 

"hymn,"  in  which  wo  celebrate  His  love  which  "multiplies  and 
variously  moulds  Ilis  simplicity,  transcending  nature  and  uncon- 
tined  to  form,  by  tho  manilold  use  of  distinct  svnihols."*  Yet  even 
£0  our  souls  rise,  as  they  may,  beyond  the  symbols  to  the  coutem- 

•  Do  div,  Xoin.,  i.  1. 

t  Id.,  i.  3.   The  whole  passage  is  ver^'  noble  and  ia  the  writer's  beat  stjle,  but  it  is 
too  long  to  quote. 
X  Id.,  i.  4. 
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plation  of  the  higher  truth  which  they  veil.  If  they  cannot  appre- 
hend the  One,  they  can  see  with  devout  Mth  the  convergence  of  all 
lines  of  being  towiuds  it 

At  the  very  outset  we  are  met  hj  this  mystery  of  the  one  and  the 
many.  Some  of  the  terms  applied  to  the  Divine  Being  in  Scripture 
'are  oonjunctiTe,"  and  belong  to  the  whole  Godhead ;  others  are 
"  disjunctive/'  and  bdong  to  the  separate  Persons  as  they  are  revealed 
to  us.  Th^  fonner  belong  to  the  inefifoble  and  unintelligible  essence 
of  €K)d,  as  abiding  in  hidden  and  unbroken  rest  (as  "  being/'  *'  good- 
ness/' &c.) ;  the  latter  to  His  loving  processions  and  manifestations 
(as  Father,  Son,  &c.)-  Yet  it  must  be  observed  that  both  sets  of 
terms  are  equally  relative  to  us,  and  not  mutually  excliisiTe.  In  our 
fellowship  with  God,  the  fellowship  is  with  the  whole  Godhead,  and 
not  with  a  part  of  it ;  and — 

'*  All  that  pertains  to  God,  and  all  that  has  been  revealed  to  w?,,  U  known 
by  our  participations  only;  but  the  e?sr'nrf«  themselves,  and  their  actual 
nature,  as  they  are  originally  und  abide  in  tiicmselvcsi  tianBcend  mind,  and 
iMdng,  and  knowledge-  * 

So  it  is  also  with  ihe  oombination  of  the  human  aadDivine  natures 
in  Christ.  We  can  apprehend  partially  the  distinction,  but  not  the 
absolute  union.  So  it  is  with  the  manifold  impartment  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  believers.  Hence—' 

*'  There  seems  to  bo  a  division  and  multiplication  of  the  One  God,  but  none 
the  less  God,  as  He  is  transcendently  from  tho  be^^ii.inMg,  is  One  God,  un- 
divided in  the  divided,  united  ia  Himself,  nneopfooaded  and  unmnltiplied  in 
the  m^y."t 

Of  all  the  attributes  of  God,  goodness  is  that  which  is  most  charac- 
teristic. Just  as  the  sun,  because  it  is  the  sun,  shines  on  all;  so  the 
love  of  God,  because  He  is  God,  reaches  to  all,  and  called  all  thing^s 
into  being.J  *'ln  a  word,  everj'thing  which  is  is  from  the  fair  and 
good,  and  is  in  the  fair  and  good,  and  turns  to  the  fair  and  good." 
Kay,  we  do  not  shrink  from  saying  that  "  He  who  is  the  cause  of  ail, 
through  excess  of  goodiiL^.-,  loves  all  things,  works  all  things,  accom-* 
pHshcs  all  things,  sustains  all  things,  turns  all  things  to  Himself. "ji 

But  it  may  be  objected,  if  this  be  so,  how  is  it  that  evil  exists? 
whence  did  it  spiing  P  in  what  does  it  find  its  being  P  how  can  it 
be  an  object  of  desire  f  The  answers  to  these  time-long  questions 
sound  like  echoes  from  some  modem  essay,  and  yet  they  are  but 
adaptations  of  ITeo-Platonism.  Evil  as  such,  Dionysius  replies,  does 
mi  ezist 

"  All  thiDgs  that  exist,  so  far  as  they  exist,  sre  good  and  spring  from  the 
good ;  8o*£ur  as  ti^cy  are  deprived  of  the  good,  wj  are  neither  good  nor 
«»8tent"|| 

•  De  dir. Nom.,  ii.  7.  t  U>i  M*  H-  X'^'^  iii>  !• 
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That  wbich  we  call  evil  exurts  not  as  evil,  bat  as  parteUng  in  001110 
meascure  in  the  good ;  and  it  is  eoaght  in  virtue  of  this  participation. 
It  ia  equally  clear  that  evil  ie  nei^er  in  God  nor  from  God,  either 
aimply  or  in  time  nor  ia  it  in  spirit  or  in  man  as  evil,  but  as  a 
deficiency  and  vront  of  the  oompleteness  of  their  proper  goodf  Nor, 
again,  can  it  find  a  place  in  bmtes,  or  in  nature  generally,  or  in 
bodies,  or  in  matter.  If  this  were  so,  we  should  be  forced  to  admit 
two  original  principkBi  which  is  absurd,  because  a  first  source  must 
be  one.  Evil,  then,  is  a  negation  relative  to  the  peculiar  chaxaoter 
of  the  object  in  which  it  is  said  to  exists — 

A  defidency,  a  weaknees,  a  want  of  harmony,  a  fidlure ;  bocft  of  aim, 

of  beauty,  of  life,  of  m'mJ,  of  reason,  of  end,  of  basis,  of  cause  ;  without 
limit,  issue,  effect,  strength,  order,  sjTnmetiy  ;  infinite,  dark,  andeasencdeas; 
by  itself,  haying  nowhere  and  in  no  case  any  existence."! 

Bein?  such,  it  springs  from  many  and  partial  defects,  as  free  beings 
fail  to  realize  their  true  ends.  But  **  God  knows  the  e^^l  as  it  is 
j^^ood,  and  in  His  sight  the  causes  of  evil  are  powers  which  work 
good."  5^  For,  as  has  been  already  seen,  nothing  which  exihts 
wholly  bereft  of  good,  nnd  Divine  providence  extends  to  all  things 
which  exist,  and  nothing  which  exists  is  removed  from  its  action. 
So  then  **  Providence  uses  those  who  prove  evil  for  a  good  purpose, 
either  for  their  own  profit  or  for  that  of  others,  either  specially  or 
generally."  For  this  reason  it  docs  not  iurce  us  to  be  good  against 
our  will,  **  for  it  is  foreign  to  it  to  destroy  nature  ;  and  so  as  Provi- 
dence preserves  the  nature  of  each  being,  it  acts  on  free  agents  as 
such/'  and  dispen^s  to  each  its  gift  of  goodness  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  recipient. 

If  then  evil  is  weakness,  it  may  be  asked  how  it  can  be  visited 
with  Divine  punishment?  To  this  objection  Dtonysius  replies 
that  as  the  po\\  cr  was  given  in  the  first  instance,  tlien  the  neglect 
to  use  it  was  cidpable.  This  stibject,  he  adds,  he  has  dealt  with  in 
his  treatise  ''On  the  Just  Judgment  of  God."  The  answer  as  it 
stands  is  obviously  incomplete,  but  it  shews  a  real  appreciation  of  the 
difficulty,  and  indicates  the  direction  where  the  practical  solution 
mnst  be  found,  since  personal  responsibility  is  claimed  as  an  intuitiTO 
truth. 

Einl  hftvingbeen  &fis  depriyed  of  all  absolute  essence,  and  reduced 
to  a  negative  accident  consequent  upon  the  limited  freedom  of  finite 
beings,  it  is  easy  to  bring  all  elee  into  hannony  wifli  God  and 

•  De  div.  Ncm.,  iv.  21.  +  Td.,  iv.  24. 

\  X  Id.,  iy.  32.   Mr.  Browniog's  Abt  Vogler  expresses  tiua  idea  perfectly 

^narachiDiMVBrtoaiMliMgsad!  Whit  ma,  Aalt  live  at  Mora. 

The  crll  Is  ntill.  5i  noiigTit,  [a  silence  impljing  wund ; 
What  WM  good,  abaii  b«  good,  with,  for  evii,  to  modi  good  XBOce ; 
OmtlMflHthitelnk«a«m;  fattMlM»«n,ftpvfeet(««d.'*  *' 
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immediate  dcpendenoe  upon  fiinu  Whatever  i$,  is  caify  by  the 
inherenoe  of  IT  is  presence:  whatever  becomes,  becomes  hy  the 
eomTnunication  of  Hia  presenoe.  No  partial  eziatenoe  of  whatever 
kind  is  independent  or  absolute.  There  is  one  caui^o  aboTc  cyerf 
cause,  one  eeaoice  above  every  essence,  in  virtue  of  which  all  things 
become  and  are,  which  none  the  less  remains  in  itself  immutable 
and  uncircumscribed.  Everything  partakes  in  its  presence,  and  yet 
it  is  necessarily  incommunicable.  The  idea  and  the  individual 
realization  of  the  idea  both  eodat  from  and  in  the  one  SnpNonie 
Being. 

"  Absolute  beauty,  and  the  effluence  which  produces  the  idea  ;  uniTersal 
beauty  and  partial  beauty  ;  objects  beautiful  as  wholes,  and  beautiful  in  part ; 
and  eTcrything  else  that  has  been  and  will  be  similarly  dcdned,  exhibit 
manifefltatioBs  of  providenoe  and  goodneai  tharcd  by  those  things  which 
eodsty  proceeding  from  God  who  is  incomTnunicable,  through  His  bounteous 
dispensation,  that  He  who  is  the  cause  of  all  may  be  beyond  all,  and  th  it 
that  which  transcends  essence  and  nature  may  be  abovu  everything  which 
exists  according  to  the  laws  of  any  essence  or  nature  soever."  * 

I  or  God  docs  not  exist  in  any  special  way,  but 

"  Absolutely  and  infinitely,  as  embracing  and  anticipating  in  Himself  universal 
being ;  wherefore  He  is  called  also  King  of  the  Ages,  as  though  aU.  being 
existed  and  sabtlsted  in  Him  end  aroond  and  He  neither  was  nor  will 
be,  nor  becomes  nor  will  beoome,  nay,  rather  not  even  is ;  but  is  Himself  the 
being  in  things  that  are ;  and  not  things  themselves  only,  but  the  absolatt 
being  of  things  proceeded  from.  Him  who  is  before  all  ag68."f 

Thns  it  is  that  eveiy  jform  of  lift  is,  as  it  were,  a  more  or  lees 
distant  **  eeho  of  ilie  one  life."  And  when  this  is  withdrawn  aU 
life  fidls,  and  to  this  also  those  ohjeets  which  have  ftiled  bj  laok  of 
strength  to  participate  in  it,  retnm,  and  again  heoome  living 
heing&"  $  Ifor  this  onty,  hat  tiie  Divine  wisdom  is  the  sonroe  and 
cause  and  end  of  our  wisdom  and  mind  and  reason :  nay,  even  of 
"the  mind  of  derrils  so  ihr  as  that  is  mind."!  But  when  we  say 
this  we  most  remember  that  God  does  not  know  things  as  they  exist 
£rom  their  codstence,  bnt  as  eodsting  originally  in  Him.  He  has 
not — 

"  A  knowledge  of  Hhnaelf,  and  a  Boperate  knowledge,  which  embtaces  all 

things  that  arc ;  for  it  is  not  possible  tluit  the  Cause  of  all  thin^  if  Ha  knows 
Himself,  should  not  know  thooS  things  whioh  prooeod  flrani  Mm,  of  which 

He  is  the  cause."ll 

• 

And  conversely  it  is  only  through  this  subordinate  order  that  we  can 
know  Him,  inafflnuch  as  it  has  been  arranged  by  Him,  and  contains 
"  certain  images  and  likenesMS  of  the  Divine  pattems."  For  it  is 
the  Divine  wisdom  which — 

*00div.NoiB.,  tli*v.4.  |Id.,  viL 
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''CnilMill  titiiigi  and  enr  iti  all  things  together,  and  is  tlwcaiiaeof 

the  indissoluble  connexion  and  arrangement  of  all  things,  and  unites  tiie  endft 
of  one  series  of  phenomena  with  the  beginoings  of  the  subsequent  serieS}  and 
happily  works  out  the  one  harmony  and  concord  of  the  universe."  ♦ 

Following  out  this  idea  of  the  Divme  flignificance  of  all  tka  aub- 
jecta  of  homan  knowledge,  Dionysius  inYestigatcs  the  rerelation  of 

God  which  is  giTcn  in  Scripturo  hy  the  terms  which  are  applied  to 
Him,  as  Power,  and  Highteouauess,  cr  Great  and  Small,  or  King  of 
kings,  and  Ancient  of  Days,  and  the  like.  The  criticism  is  alwaj's 
ingenious,  and  fit  times  powerful.  In  one  place,  when  discussing  the 
usage  of  the  words  time  (xpoyos)  and  eternity  (^aiuy),  he  deals  with 
a  difference  which  quite  lately  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  : — 

"  Time  is  applied  in  Scripture  (he  says)  to  that  which  is  subject  to 
beginning,  and  decay,  and  change ;  and  so  tixeology  teaches  that  we  who  are 
hm  bounded  by  the  laws  of  time  siu^  be  partaken  of  afcermty  {ality)  whan 
we  reach  the  age  (mwv)  which  is  incorruptible  and  ever  imchangcd.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  eternity  in  Scripturo  is  represented  as  temporal,  and  time 
as  etconal,  yet  we  know  that  more  frequently  and  more  properly  things  that 
mw  are  deacribad  tcad  aaniraaiad  by  etanuty,  and  tiiiiifB  which  htcom  by 

But  of  all  the  titles  of  God  the  One  is  that  in  which  alone  we  can 
mt.  Towards  this  all  thought  and  specidatiQii  tend.  This  ia  the 
idea  which  finally  results  from  faithfully  interpreting  the  lessons 
of  the  mmy  the  centre  in  which  all  the  radii  of  the  vast  ciidfi  of 
life  ooDiTergewl  To  atrive  after  this  is  the  noblest  work  of  man ;  and 
just  as  in  univeraal  nature  the  separate  characteristics  of  each  indi- 
vidual nature  are  absolutely  harmonized  :  just  as  the  different  powers 
which  act  through  our  bodies  are  united  in  the  one  soul ;  80  there 
is  a  unity  which  infinite!}'  transcends  these  faint  images  by  which 
it  is  provisionally  typitied  to  us.  And  starting  from  these  it  h 
**  reasonable  that  we  should  ascend  to  the  cause  of  all,  and  with  supra- 
mundane  vision  contemplate  all  in  the  (  "ause  of  all,  even  things 
contrary  to  one  another,  reconciled  in  one  supreme  concord.  "|j 

VII. 

The  nearer  contemplation  of  this  subh'me  unity  is  the  puq)oso  of 
the  Mydic  TJicolufjy,  which  professes  to  present  the  esoteric  teaehing 
of  Christianity,  ior  the  revelations  and  workings  of  God,  even  in 
the  moat  glorious  form  under  which  tliey  tire  shewn  to  us,  are  but 
steps  by  which  the  devout  worshipp(?r  rises  to  higher  things.  At 
the  Tncwt,  he  mes  in  tliese  not  God,  but,  like  Moscf?,  the  place  whore 
God  is.  In  other  words,  the  highest  and  most  diviuu  manifestations 
which  arc  made  through  sense  or  thought  simply  suggest  ideas  which 

*  De  div.  Nom.,  vii.  3.  f  Id.,  x.  3.  %  Id.,  xiiL  3. 
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(so  to  ^eak)  underlie  Km  who  tnnaoende  eU  ideasy  thioogh  irhich 
His  preeence  is  indicated  Tiating  tiie  spiritual  heigliti  of  His  bolieat 
plaee.  And  then  the  truly  initiated  is— 

Tleleaaedfrom  the  objects  and  the  powers  of  sight,  and  penetrates  into  the 

darkness  of  nn-knowledge  (aywffi'a),  which  is  tnily  mystic,  and  lays  aside 
all  conceptions  of  knowledge  and  is  absorbed  iu  the  intangible  and  invisible, 
wholly  given  up  to  that  which  is  beyond  all  things,  and  belonging  no  longer 
to  himself  nor  to  any  other  finite  bektg,  hut  in  virtue  of  some  nobler  faculty 
is  united  with  that  which  is  Tvholly  unknowable  by  the  absolute  inoperation 
of  all  limited  knowledge,  and  knows  in  a  manner  beyond  mind  by  knowing 
nothing."* 

This  deacription  gives  a  fair  notion  of  the  object  and  of  the  method 
of  "  Mystic  Theology."  The  object  is  to  rise  above  the  world  of  sense 
and  thought  defined  by  sense  ;  the  method  is  to  lay  aside  everything 
which  gives  iqieciality  to  conceptions,  since  every  distinct  limitatioa 
springs  out  of  the  transttoiy  conditions  of  our  present  state.  Gon- 
sequentljr  in  "  Mystic  Theology  **  the  negative  prooess  is  mofe  valid 
than  the  affirmative,  hut  yet  tiie  affirmations  are  not  opposed  to  the 
negations,  sinoe  both  are  appUed  to  being  which  is  far  above  both 
in  its  transcendental  natnre.t  But  it  is  only  by  the  removal  of  each 
definite  attribute,  ao  &r  as  it  is  definite,  that  man  can  arrive  at  any 
conception  of  the  infinite.  The  exact  knowledge  of  a  finite  being  can 
reach  only  to  that  which  is  finite ;  and  if  he  would  rise  beyond  it,  it 
must  be  by  avoiding  the  definiteness  which  belongs  to  the  imperfections 
of  his  nature.  In  this  sense,  nnknowledge  transcends  knowledge, 
because  it  is  the  negation  of  limit:  and  gloom  underlies  light, 
because  for  us  light  is  only  a  reflection  from  objects  in  themselves 
bounded.^ 

Thus  the  final  result  is  that  man  can  have  no  absolute  conception 
of  God  as  the  subject  of  thought,  though  he  ran  be  united  with  Him 
by  the  devotion  of  love.  The  mind  can  exercise  itself  upon  its 
proper  objects,  but  it  cannot  pass  beyond  them.  The  power  by 
which  the  ^ul  is  brought  into  fellowship  with  that  which  transcends 
it,  is  of  a  loftier  nature. 

* '  This  power,  then,  we  are  bound  to  follow  in  our  thoughts  of  Divine  things, 
and  not  ourselves ;  we  must  wholly  divest  ourselves  of  ourselves,  and  give 
ourselves  wholly  to  God ;  for  it  is  better  to  belong  to  Ck)d  than  to  ourselves ; 
and  ao  the  things  of  Qod  will  be  given  to  those  who  are  united  with  Him."§ 

vm. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  points  of  resemUanoe 
which  the  Bionysian  system  ofos  to  that  of  the  later  IT^eo-Platonists. 
The  progressive  revelation  of  the  infinite,  the  hierarchic  triads»  the 
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conception  of  evil  aa  a  negatiou  and  a  defect,  the  striving  towards 
union  with  the  One,  the  resolution  of  all  that  is  partial  into  being 
which  transcends  uU  spe<;ial  definition,  are  common  to  both,  and  it 
is  not  dilEcult  to  see  that  Dionysius  so  far  borrows  ideas  which  had 
their  source  elsewhere  than  in  the  Christian  Church.  Bnt  while  this 
is  conceded  most  fully,  liis  treatment  of  them  nevertheless  claims 
the  merit  of  originality.  However  devotedly  he  may  have  studicil 
Proclus  or  Damasciiis,  he  studied  them  as  a  Christian.  Ho  starts 
always  from  the  Bible,*  and  not  from  Plato.  He  endeavours  to  obey 
his  own  lesson,  and  welcomes  trutli  wlierever  he  finds  it,  but  revela- 
tion is  his  touchstone  of  truth.  lie  is,  so  to  speak,  the  extreme 
result  of  the  speculative  school  of  Greek  Theology;  and  in  this 
aspect  his  writings,  strangely  incomplete,  one-sided,  even  dangerous 
at  they  may  appear  to  us,  are  of  deep  interest  at  a  crisis  when  it  is 
impoesible  not  to  see  the  brightest  hope  for  Christendom  in  a  liying 
appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  Greek  Fathers ;  for  it  is  not 
too  mtudL  fo  say  that  a  woilc  mnains  Ibr  Ghreek  dirimfy  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  hardly  less  pregnant  with  results  than  that  wnnight 
by  the  Qzeek  chusici  in  the  fiflemth. 

Many,  perhaps,  will  he  soiprised  that  such  a  scheme  of  Ghristianily 
as  IHonyains  has  sketched  should  eren  he  reckoned  Christian  at  aU. 
Seversl  of  the  caTdinal  dogmas  of  the  Western  Churches  aie  either 
unnoticed  in  it»  or  &I1  into  a  wcondaiy  rank  m  the  whole  economy 
of  redemption.  The  conception  of  grace  is,  at  the  least,  Tory  defec- 
tiva  The  idea  of  the  Atonement,  where  it  is  noticed  most  distinctly, 
is  represented  as  the  ddiTery  of  heing  from  the  negative  influences  of 
disorder  and  weakness  and  failtuct  The  oharaoteristio  doctrine  of 
evil  when  it  was  made  the  groundwork  of  a  special  treatise  hy 
Johannes  Erigena  was  at  once  condemned  hy  Gallican  councils. 
Bnt  in  spite  of  these  and  other  faults,  which  are  hrought  out  clearly 
hy  their  antagonism  with  I^tin  devebpmento  or  exhibitions  of  truth, 
the  writings  of  the  divine  Dicnysius  "  have  always  maintained  their 
place  among  the  orthodox  treasures  of  the  East.  Nay,  more ;  though 
parte  of  their  teaching  were  rejected  in  the  West  when  removed  irom 
the  shelter  of  the  apostolio  name,  they  have  found  even  to  late  times 
apologisto  who  have  forced  them  into  harmony  with  the  Tridentine 
decrees. 

Such  a  method  of  interpretotion  deprives  them  of  their  intellectual 
and  historical  significance.  It  must  be  6ankly  admitted  that  they 
hear  the  impress  not  only  of  a  particular  age  and  school,  hut  also  of 
a  particular  man,  which  is  not  wholly  of  a  Christian  type.  They 
present  the  thonghte  of  one  who  lived  in  an  age  of  transition,  and 
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strove  to  eave  from  fHe  wreck  of  ancient  philosophy  troths  which  He 
seemed  to  find  coherent  with  the  Christian  faith.  Indeed,  under  the 
'treatment  of  the  new  teacher,  many  of  the  fancies  of  Nco-Platonisni 
gain  a  solid  consistency,  which  thej  wanted  before,  by  being  brought 
into  connexion  with  a  historic  creed.  A  doctrine  of  an  original 
iail,  consequent  npon  man's  free  action,  gives  a  certain  standing- 
point  for  the  contemplation  of  life  as  it  is  chequered  with  good  and 
evil.*  Holy  rites,  distinctly  springing  out  of  accredited  &cts,  take 
the  place  of  theurgic  celebrations.  An  ecclesiastical  organization, 
definite  and  popular,  furnishes  the  basis  for  a  complete  hierarchical 
view  of  the  universe.  The  myster}'  of  the  Incarnation  contains  the 
pledge  of  the  beUever's  union  with  the  One,  while  the  Besuzreetion 
-vindicates  the  proper  unify  of  his  whole  nature  and  the  completeness 
of  bis  future  hopcf 

This  harmonization  of  Christianity  and  Platomsm  was  not  effected 
without  a  sacrifice.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  in  Dionysius,  in 
spite  of  his  pure  and  generous  and  apostolic  aspirations,  the  lack 
of  something  which  is  required  for  the  completeness  of  his  omti 
views.  He  foils  indot-d  by  neglecting  to  take  in  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Gofjptl.  Tlie  eentral  source  of  his  dogmatic  errors  lies  where 
at  first  it  might  be  least  looked  for.  The  whole  view  ot"  life  which  ho 
offers  is  essentially  individual  and  personal  and  subjective;  one  man 
is  the  supreuu^  object  in  whose  progress  his  interest  is  engaged. 
Tliough  he  gives  a  magnificent  view  of  the  mutual  coherence  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  moral  and  physical  worlds,  yet  he  turns  with  the 
deepest  satisfaction  to  the  solitary  monk,  isolated  and  self-absoi  luHl, 
as  the  highest  type  of  Christian  energy.  Though  lie  dwells  upon  the 
Divine  order  of  the  Sacraments,  and  traces  the  spiritual  significance 
of  each  detail  in  their  celebration,  yet  he  luuks  upon  them  as  occasions 
for  instruction  and  ble&sing,  suggested  hy  :ippoiiited  forms,  and  not 
supplied  by  a  Divine  gift.  Ho  stops  short  of  that  proluuiider  faith 
which  sees  the  unity  of  worldii  in  the  harmonious  and  yet  independent 
action  of  derivative  forces ;  one  indeed  in  their  source,  and  yet  re- 
garded as  separate  in  their  operation.  He  is  still  so  far  overpowered 
by  PUitonism  that  he  cannot,  in  Ppoculation  as  well  as  in  confession, 
consistently  treat  man*s  bodily  po\\  c  rs  as  belonging  to  the  perfection 
of  his  nature.  The  end  of  the  discipline  of  life  is,  in  Lis  view,  to 
help  tlie  believer  to  cast  aside  all  things  that  belong  to  earth,  and 
not  to  find  in  them  gifts  which  may  by  consecration  to  God  become 
hereafter  the  beginning  of  a  nobler  activity.  And  so  it  is  that  he  IB 
unable  to  see  in  tlieir  full  beauty  and  strength  those  instincts  and 
faculties  of  man,  by  which  he  is  impelled  towards  social  combination, 
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and  the  diTine  institutions  by  which  these  instincts  and  faculties  are 
•anctionefl  and  supported. 

The  eccimastical  and  civil  disordora  of  the  fifth  century  may 
well  have  obscured  the  highest  gloi  if  s  tif  the  Church  jind  tho  Empire. 
It  was  not  unnatural  that  devout  men  should  in  -^uch  tiuiL'S  seek 
repose  in  their  cells,  and  the  triumph  of  Mohumniedanism  wuj*  tho 
penalty  of  their  despair.  But  yet  the  writings  of  Dionyaiua  are  a 
>vitues8  to  the  higher  conceptions  of  the  Divine  order  which  lingered 
among  the  immediate  successors  of  Cyril.  Even  now  they  tako  their 
place  among  the  specidations  of  to-day,  and  though  in  a  dialect  partially 
antiquated,  record  the  judgment  which  ancient  thinkers  passed  upon 
problems  which,  at  each  time  of  their  recurrence,  seem  to  otter  a 
new  and  strange  trial  to  faith.  No  reaaoner  can  argue  more  reso- 
lutely than  Dionysius  for  the  Divine  Presence  in  all  things  wliich 
arc,  and  yet  no  one  can  bo  further  removed  from  identifying  the 
Divine  Being  with  the  inaaifestation.s  oi  lliiii  iii  creation,  it  woidd 
be  impossible  to  affirm  more  distinctly  than  he  does  the  absolute  in- 
capacity of  man  to  have  knowledge  of  anything  beyond  phenomena, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  recognises  that  there  is  a  sphere  beyond 
knowledge,  to  which  he  must  look  up  with  devout  and  patient  adora- 
tion. Above  his  pantheism  there  is  the  intense  belief  in  one  Qod, 
•bore  his  positivism  there  is  the  trustful  aspiration  of  faith. 

One  passage,  in  vldch  he  deals  w]t]i  the  mystery  of  prayer,  will 
moBtnte  what  has  been  just  said,  and  is  not  nnwortbj  of  oonaidera- 
tum  in  itself : — 

«  The  glorious  Trinity,  the  source  of  all  good,  is  present  to  all  things,  but 
sU  things  are  not  pTCseot  to  It.   Bat»  then,  when  we  invoke  It  with  holy 

prayers,  and  UQSidlied  soul,  and  that  frame  of  mind  which  is  adapted  for 
divine  union,  then  arc  we  also  present  to  It ;  for  It  has  no  local  presence  80 
that  It  can  be  anywhere  absent,  or  pass  from  place  to  place.'' 

Thus  the  action  of  piayer  is  as  though  there  weie — 

^  A  chain  of  light  let  down  from  the  heights  of  heaven  and  reaching  to 

earth,  and  as  we  grasp  it,  first  with  tho  one  hand  and  then  with  the  other, 
we  seem  to  draw  it  to  us,  while  really  wo  are  raised  by  it  to  the  loftier 
iplendonrs  of  the  light.  Or  as  though  we  w^  on  shipboard  and  strained 
a  rope  fastened  to  a  rock  and  thrown  out  to  help  us ;  wo  do  not  draw  the 
rock  to  ourselves,  but  ourselves  and  tho  sliip  to  tho  roek.  Aud,  conversely,  if 
one  stiinds  on  tho  vessel  and  thrusts  tho  rock  from  liiin,  the  rock  will 
remain  firm  and  unmoved,  but  he  will  separate  himaeii'  irom  it,  aud  the  dis- 
tanoe  between  them  will  be  proportioned  to  his  eflP<»rfc.  And  ao  before  every- 
thing, and  especially  in  theology,  we  must  make  a  solenm  beginning  to  all 
acts  with  prayer,  not  as  drawinj^  to  us  the  power  which  iS  present  at  once 
eTerywhero  and  nowhere,  but  as  placing  ourselves  in  His  hands,  and  xmiting 
OQzadvea  with  Hxin  by  remembenng  ^n,  and  calling  upon  ffis  name.'** 

The  words  are  old  words,  but  yet  new,  and  though  they  do  not 
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express  more  than  half'  the  truth,  they  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
splendid  passage  in  which  a  living  poet  has  expressed  kindred,  and 
yet  converse,  thoughts  strangely  in  the  spirit  of  Dionysius : — 

It  ■oamod,  it      osrtain,  to  natdi  man'B  bbtli, 

Nftturc  in  turn  conceived,  oLoying  an  impulse  as  T ; 
And  the  cmuIoii«  h^nven  yearaod  dn's^Ti,  made  effort  to  rciich  the  earth. 

As  the  earth,  had  done  her  best,  m  my  passion,  to  scale  the  sky  : 
K<ml  ifilai^vn  bml  forfli,  grew  fiHniliar  and  diratt  with  miiie. 

Not  a  point  nor  p«ak  bat  found  and  fixed  its  wandering  star; 
Aleteor-moon^,  balls  of  blaze:  and  they  did  not  jmlc  nor  pine, 

For  cartii  iiad  attained  to  heaven,  thero  was  uo  uioru  near  nor  far. " 

Bbooke  F.  Wesiooit. 
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IIEBE 18  a  peculiar  pleaaare  and  gain  when  we  can  Ining  to  bear 


vpoin  each  other  two  pieces  of  knowledge  which  we  henwe  per* 
h^  long  poflsened,  hat  have  regarded  ae  completely  unconnected. 
Each  eubject  hecomea  doubly  intereeting  and  instructiye  when  it  ia 
viewed  in  the  light  reflected  fiom  the  other. 

Ohrious  aa  this  truth  and  its  hearings  on  the  teacher'a  work  are, 
it  seemed  to  have  been  almost  forgotten  by  the  teachers  alike  of  his- 
tory and  of  geography  until  very  lately.  And  it  was  mainly  perhaps 
far  this  reason  that  whateyer  knowledge  of  either  subject  was  gained 
was  held  loosely,  and  regarded  with  a  Tery  languid  interest.  Our 
wwnnion  books  of  history,  forfy  years  sinoe,  scarcely  gave  a  hint  of 
any  cooneotion  between  the  history  of  a  country  and  its  geography. 
Hume  hardly  noticea  a  single  &ct  with  regard  to  ^e  physical  geo- 
graphy of  KngUmd  between  the  Roman  Tnyamm  and  the  Berola- 
tidn  <i  1688.  Bussell's  Modem  Europe,  or  Goldsmith's  Home  and 
Qreece»  might  have  been  read  almost  as  profitably  and  pleasantly 
without  a  mtig  as  with  one;  or  if  ever  one  found  a  map  required, 
one  of  those  featureless  pieces  of  party-coloured  patchwork,  which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  school  atlases  of  the  time,  would  meet  all 
the  historian's  purposes  completely.  He  would  never  have  led  his 
readers  to  suspect  the  share  which  a  chain  of  mountains  or  a  river, 
the  oonfinmatian  of  a  coast,  or  the  structure  and  ea^iosureof  a  valley. 
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hud  had  in  determining  the  occupations  and  the  character  of  a 
people.  The  only  caae  in  which  any  natural  feature  of  a  country 
was  noticed  was  when  it  happened  to  have  given  some  favourite  hero 
a  strong  podtum  to  attaek  or  defend  in  war,  or  flome  &Toarite 
statesman  a  £rontier  or  a  yaliiable  provmce  to  secure  bj  negotiation. 
The  liistoiy  of  almost  all  sare  military  events  might  haTO  l>een  read 
almost  without  a  wish  for  a  map. 

Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  nntil  lecentlj  did  our  oommon 
treatises  on  geography,  or  our  usually  acceauUe  maps,  give  us  much 
chance  of  finding  out  what  were  the  really  important  natural  features 
of  tlie  countries  which,  they  attempted  to  depict.  Geography  books, 
forty  years  since,  were  filled  with  dry  lists  of  political  divisions,  and 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  large  towns ;  maps  scarcely  exproBaed 
even  the  most  important  mountain  chains  by  anything  but  a  con- 
ventional 6}anbol  placed  almost  at  randimn. 

Much  happily  is  changed  now  in  this  as  in  other  matters  connected 
with  ediication.  ITistorians  hare  come  to  jxTceive  that  the  real 
value  of  history  lies  rather  in  its  traeinj*'  the  intenud  development  of 
nations,  physical,  moral,  and  social,  than  in  its  chronicling  the 
intricTtes  or  strilcs  of  diplomacy  or  war ;  and  consequently,  that 
nothing-  which  has  influenced  the  national  life  can  be  left  out  of  the 
historian's  consideration.  Geographerts,  too,  have  como  to  feel  that 
the  true  meaning  or  value  of  their  own  science  lies  rather  in  its 
picture  of  the  natural  i.  atures  of  the  earth  than  in  its  almoet  arbi- 
trary poll  lical  divisions,  and  the  connexion  of  the  two  sciences  has 
been  almost  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  world.  A  few  students 
both  of  history'  and  geography  (like  Dr.  Arnold,  first  in  Hiis  as  in  so 
many  other  lines  of  thought)  have  pointed  out  in  general  terras  the 
bearing  of  either  study  on  tiie  other.  Baoe  and  boSH  and  physical 
advantages  seem  likdy,  6om  the  oourse  of  recent  history,  to  bear  a 
larger  part  than  erver  in  detennining  the  fortunes  of  empires.  Wit- 
ness Benmarl^  Prussia,  the  Austrian  empire  at  the  present  moment. 

The  present  essay  18  an  endeavour  to  trace  vntb  some  distmcfness, 
and  to  illustrate  in  some  detail,  the  connexicn  (far  doaer,  I  believe, 
than  is  even  yet  generally  supposed)  between  the  natural  features  of 
a  country,  and  the  history  of  its  inhabitants.  Were  there  no  other 
hindrance,  the  limits  of  a  few  pages  are  far  too  narrow  to  allow  the 
fulness  of  illustration  which  might  give  its  full  and  li\'ing  interest  to 
the  subject.  A  very  wide  and  deep  knowledge  both  of  history  and 
geography,  with  their  kindred  sciences  of  ethnology,  language,  and 
geology,  would  be  necessarj'  to  qualify  the  writer  to  treat  the  subject 
as  it  deserves.  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  do  more  than  suggest  to  sonic 
of  my  readers  a  line  of  thought  which  may  possibly  be  new  to  them, 
and  which  I  have  found  as  full  of  interest  as  of  instruction. 
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The  form  in  wliicli  the  subject  of  tins  article  is  atated  assumes, 
what  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  need  proof,  that  iJicre  is  mme  connexion 
betweeu  (he  miural  /eaimta  of  a  f&mdrjf  and  tU  history,  Thoae  who 
we  aoeastomed  to  me  the  tems  "Hifltoiy"  and  **  Geography  "  in 
the  fiill  breadth  of  meaning  in  whidi  I  employ  them,  will  not  think 
the  asmmption  nnwananted.  It  will,  however,  be  well  to  explain 
and  vindicate  the  sense  in  which  I  shall  use  them. 

I  nndfifstand,  then,  hf  the  tenn  "natural  featores  of  a  country," 
eveiy  cireumstanoe  with  regard  to  the  oonfignration  and  material  of 
its  snrfiioe,  and  its  position  on  the  globe,  both  absolateLy  and  with 
reference  to  other  portions  of  the  earth's  snrfiice.  Or,  in  other  and 
plainer  thoa^  less  exact  langoage^  we  might  say  that  the  natond 
features  of  a  wsonXry  are  all  those  which  would  remain,  if  we  could 
see  it  fur  a  moment  cleared  of  all  the  works  of  man — buildings, 
roada,  boundary'  fences,  artificial  crops,  alterations  of  surface-soil  and 
mineral  productions  by  cultivation  or  manufacture,  and  the  like — 
and  if  we  could  put  out  of  OUT  tiiiooghtis  all  its  meyrely  arbitrary  or 
conTcntional  subdivisions. 

We  include,  then,  under  the  name  of  natural  features,  first  of  all, 
the  surfaee  of  the  country  varied  by  bill  and  plain  ;  its  mountains  or 
hills  and  river  systems,  dejX'udeut  as  they  are  upon  each  other;  iUs 
soil,  as  naturally  tit  or  unlit  for  the  growth  of  this  or  that  useful 
pLmt ;  its  t  liiuato,  considered  with  regard  to  the  tcm^K'rature,  the 
moisture  or  dx^Tieas  of  the  air,  the  prevailing'  winds,  if  any  :  its 
cjrpo-vire,  i.e.,  its  slope  northward  or  southward,  to  or  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun ;  the  variations  of  the  seasons,  whether  great  or  small ;  the 
mineral  productions  of  the  soil;  the  situation,  whether  inland  or  on 
thecoast  of  aseaor  of  theoeean;  and,if  either  of  the  latter,  then  the 
length  of  the  line  of  coast  as  compared  with  the  si^erficial  area  of  the 
country,  and  the  £iciHties  which  the  coast  and  its  adjoining  waters 
affivrd  for  safe  and  profitable  navigatiim.  In  all  these  points  we 
hare  to  any  ooontiy  which  may  be  in  question,  first  by 

itself^  then  in  comparison  with  its  noghbours,  and  in  i^erenoe  to 
the  remaining  land  and  water  of  the  globe. 

Dealing  in  like  manner  with  the  other  member  of  the  proposition 
whiah  we  have  to  unfold,  we  define  the  history  of  a  country  as  being 
not  merely  or  chiefly  the  biography  of  its  mlcrs,  nor  yet  the  record  of 
the  relations  between  the  governing  power  and  the  body  of  the  people, 
or  between  it  and  the  rulers  of  other  countries ;  but  rather  ike  dory  of 
the  collect  ice  life  of  the  nation,  in  the  most  comprehensive  meaning 
which  that  word  will  bear.  Ever\- nation,  that  is,  every  people  which 
has  risen  above  the  condition  of  a  liorde,  a  mere  mult  iplieat ion  of  t]i<^ 
human  atom,  has  such  a  life,  more  or  less  t-omplex  in  its  develop- 
ment and  sigmUcancc   The  history  of  the  Tifitr^npfll  IHq  will  be  the 
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record  of  tho  origin,  the  growth,  the  maturity,  and  (if  so  be)  the 
decline,  of  tho  coiiseiousness  of  its  existeiiee  as  a  separate  familv, 
having  its  appointed  centres  of  organic  union,  and  its  definite  limit 
and  sphere  of  action  on  the  earth  ;  its  various  forms  oi  niaterial  and 
mental  industry  and  i)roduction ;  its  ilealings  collectively  and 
severally  with  other  similar  commimities ;  its  special  ambitions, 
difficulties,  triumphs,  and  faHaree ;  contributing  or  failing  (as  tho 
eaae  may  be)  to  oontrilmta  its  own  proper  thm  to  the  adyancement 
of  tbe  whole  &mil j  of  nations,  within  or  without  the  circle  of 
Ghiifltendimi, — if  witiiin,  giving  to  Ghristianity  and  its  TifliUe  em- 
bodiments ite  own  apodal  fonn  and  colonring;  living,  in  ahorti  over 
and  above  the  individual  life  of  its  eeveval  citizens,  that  corporate 
and  organic  life,  in  all  its  departments,  material  and  mental,  which 
it  is  80  diflBcult  to  define,  and  yet  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  true 
historian  to  trace ;  and  which  no  historian  can  ever  attempt  to  trace  cor* 
rectly  imless  he  has  first  become  familiar  with  the  individual  and  social 
life,  from  the  combination  of  which  it  results,  and  by  the  nature  of  which 
its  nature  is  detmnined.  Evidently  then  the  history  of  a  nation 
must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon,  and  be  in  a  thousand  ways 
affected  by  the  outward  circumstances  in  which  its  citizens  are 
placed,  the  scene  and  sphere  which  Proyidcncc  has  assigned  for  their 
activity.  This  may  seem  now  almost  a  truism  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
truth  of  which  hi^f-orians  until  lately  seemed  foro*etlul, 

No  one  who  consents  to  g-i  \  t  this  meaning  to  history  and  to 
geography  will  be  inclined  to  di-pute  their  close  mutual  connexion. 
Our  object  is  to  point  out  in  what  way  the  sun'ounding  geographical 
circumstances  act  u})on,  and  within  what  limits  they  determine,  the 
character  of  the  national  life.  "We  shall  try  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
gress of  our  inve.stigntion  by  a  suihcient  number  of  instances  to 
exemplify  the  process  to  be  employed,  and  substantiate  a  few  of  its 
principal  results. 

As  a  preliminary  to  fUrther  investigation  let  my  reader  give  anb* 
stance  to  the  tenns  I  have  used  by  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  and 
geography  of  that  part  of  our  own  oountvy  which  he  knows  most 
luniliarly,  whichever  that  may  happen  to  be.  Lethim  observe  how  very 
much  the  employments,  habtte,  and  ways  of  thinking  of  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood are  a£Ei9Cted,  in  many  points  even  deteimined,  by  the  fitness 
'  of  the  soil  for  some  particular  kind  of  cultivation,  by  the  nearness  or 
remoteness  of  coal,  of  good  stone  for  building,  of  the  sea,  of  streams 
having  sufficient  fall  and  force  to  turn  mill-wheels,  of  navigable  rivers 
or  artificial  canals,  most  recently  of  railroads ;  these  last  again  being 
to  a  considerable  extent  determined  as  to  their  course  by  the  phy* 
sical  conformation  of  the  coimtrj'.  Certain  districts  never  could  have 
been  the  seat  of  manufactories  but  for  railroads,  and  even  with  rail- 
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voadi  can  with  difficulty  become  ao.  Others,  hftving  at  hand  ihe  coal, 
the  iroofltoae,  and  the  limestone,  are  the  natural  seats  of  the  fiimaoe 
sad  the  fiustoij.  Others  must  alwi^  he  occupied  by  a  mining  popa- 
Istioii.  Others  are  almost  necessarily^  the  seats  of  the  cotton 
^manufacture,  because  they  touch  on  one  side  the  estoaty  which 
most  essily  reoeiTes  die  raw  material  from  India  or  America,  and  on 
tiie  other  ode,  the  ooal-fieUs,  and  the  rims  Ibd  by  the  abundant 
tsiiiB  of  Blackstone  Edge,  which  are  needed  to  convert  the  raw 
material  into  the  finished  product  of  manufacture.  Cheap  coal  and 
abundant  water  are  necessary  now  to  every  extenriye  organization  of 
labour  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  m  III  attract  even  those  trades 
which  might  be  carried  on  upon  any  soiL  Perhaps  in  some  few  in- 
stances the  special  industry  of  a  district  seems  to  continue  in  its  old 
track  from  the  force  of  habit,  and  even  to  have  received  its  first 
impulse  from  accident.  It  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  sec  why  lace 
might  not  have  been  made  as  well  anywhere  else  m  in  Bedfordshire, 
or  stockings  as  in  Leicestershire.  Vet  this  conclusion  must  not  be 
drawn  too  hastily.  Sometimes  there  has  been  a  real  cause,  which 
the  superficial  observer  does  not  perceive.  The  straw-plait  manu- 
&cture  probably  established  itself  in  certain  districts  of  Hert- 
fordshire and  Essex  because  the  silica  contained  in  the  chalk  of 
the  subsoil  gave  peculiar  strength  to  the  wheat  grown  upon  their 
Bor&oe.  And  the  moister  and  warmer  atmosphere  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  parts  of  "Wiltshire,  has  enabled  the  West  of  England  dyed 
doths  to  keep  their  place  in  the  market  of  the  world  against  the 
lai^r  capital  and  more  enorgetic  but  rougher  industry  of  the  smolqr 
coal-fields  of  Yorkshire. 

One  fact  illustrates  remarkably  the  connection  hrtwocn  physical 
sitnation  and  the  employment  and  character  of  thf  several  pnrtions 
of  England.  Draw  a  line  on  the  map  of  Kiiglaud  Irom  Whitby  \?) 
Leicester,  and  from  Leicester  to  Axmouth.  This  line  will  coincide  very 
nearly  with  the  outcrop  of  the  lias.  On  one  side  of  it  will  lie  all  the 
coal,  all  the  igneous  rock,  and  nearly  all  the  mineral  wealth  and  roanu- 
facturmg  industry  of  England.  On  the  other  side  will  lie  the 
comparatively  level  surface  which  furnishes  the  rich  corn  and  pasture 
lands  of  the  southern,  and  the  south-midland,  and  eastern  countic, 
with  its  quiet  villag-es,  and  lorrlly  parks,  and  ancient  churches,  its 
quiet  country  life,  itB  old-world  ways,  its  n  pre'^entation,  in  short,  of 
the  ].<  yio.'Uii  ncCy  as  contrasted  with  the proyycasion  of  EnL,dand.  Can 
any  man  deny  that  physical  causes  have  greatly  influenced  even  the 
mental  tendencies  and  habits  of  either  half  of  our  country  F  The 
very  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  this  remark  really  conlinn  it.  Loudon 
o^ed  its  greatness  at  first  to  the  magnificence  of  its  position,  on  the 
u])landi^  adjoining  the  estuary  of  lOnglund's  greatest  uavigablc  river ; 
VOL.  y.  1*  ... 
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near  enough  to  the  Frencli  dominions  of  English  kings  to  be  at  onoe 
a  natural  aeatof  the  imperial  Goyernmcnt,  and  (yvh-.it  it  was  mnch 
earlier)  a  great  sea-port  for  continental  trade.  All  eke  has  foUowad 
from  this.     The  hardy  boatmen  and  sailors  of  onr  eaatem  and 

southern  coast  have  been  formed,  first  by  a  discipline  received  by 
their  forefathers  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  or  the  North  Sea,  and 
continued  to  themselv^  on  a  coast  abounding ^th  £sh,  and  adjoining 
tho  great  hi<.^lnvay  of  the  waters  between  the  ooal-fidds  of  the 
northern  coast,  and  the  sea-ports  which  were  to  receive  the  supplies 
of  cool  for  the  east  and  south  of  England.  These  hints  may  soffioe 
for  our  present  purpose.    It  is  time  to  pursue  our  argument. 

The  natural  features  of  a  countrj'  influence  it^j  inhabitants  and 
their  history  mainly,  it  would  seem,  in  four  ways.  They  determine, 
in  a  great  mea«;ure,  (1)  its  climate  and  natural  productions,  and 
ihroiipi'h  their  influence  the  physical  development,  the  employments, 
and  tlio  habits  of  its  people;  ('2)  the  facilities  of  comnnuiication 
between  it.s  several  parts,  and  with  otlier  countries;  (ii)  its  advan- 
ta<*rs  for  military  and  naval  defen<-e  and  a^-i;-ri  ssion  ;  and  (4),  Oui  io 
a  sntiiUi  r  ('.i-imi,  the  intellcctnal  tendencies  of  its  inhabitants. 

Climate  aliects  the  bodily  devclojanent  of  a  people.  Man  enn  bear 
greater  changes  and  divernities  i>f  elimate  than  any  other  animal ; 
but  he  cannot  thrive  to  the  full  ( ftb^r  in  bodv  or  mind  \mder  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  TJie  peo|»le  of  the  torrid  zone  have  no 
history.  If  any,  like  India  (of  w  liich,  however,  only  a  small  part,  is 
tropical),  seems  to  have  one,  it  is  only  exotic^  a  history  of  coni^ucrors 
from  more  t4*mperatc  re<;ioiis. 

Agnin,  within  the  limits  where  history  is  pu.^.'sihky  that  is,  whore 
man  can  not  only  live,  but  thrive,  and  be  energetic  through  the 
year,  climate  (in  its  widest  sense)  determines  the  vegetable  and 
animal  lUe  of  a  country,  and  so,  in  a  great  measure,  the  employ- 
ments of  its  j)eopIe  ;  iis  attractiveness  U6  a  prize  for  wuuld-he  con- 
querors ;  its  ]>(Aver  t<>  ])rocure  in  l)urter  the  productions  of  other 
countries.  ^\nd  climiae  will  depend  (as  I  have  hint^l)  not  on  mere 
latitude,  but  on  the  nearness  or  distance  of  the  ocean,  that  great 
moistener  and  softenin^^  equalizer  of  the  atmosphere;  on  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  moimtain  masses,  which  shall  condense  and  preci- 
pitate the  moisture  in  rain  or  snow  ;  upon  the  situation  of  those 
masses  with  regard  to  the  prevailing  winds ;  upon  the  general  aspect 
and  exposure  of  the  country  ;  its  a\  crago  height  above  the  i^sa,  and 
the  way  in  which  its  high  loud  does  or  does  not  form  a  shelter  for  its 
pLuns. 

ISbcria,  for  instance,  must  always  be  a  wilderness,  because  it  slopes 
to  the  north,  is  cut  o0  by  the  wall  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  its  southern 
boundary,  from  all  genial  southern  breezes,  and  has  all  its  great  liYcrs 
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nmninp^  northward,  choked  up  in  their  lower  course  by  ice,  lon^  alter 
the  thawed  waters  from  the  upper  country  toward  the  south  have 
begun  to  seek  an  outlet.  The  plains  of  Siberia  are  therefore  deeply 
frozen  lor  one  hull"  the  year,  and  overspread  with  ice-cold  water  for 
lalf  the  remainder.  It  need  not  be  a  prison  always,  but  a  dreary 
waste  it  can  scarcely  ever  cease  to  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moimtams  of  Amerioa  TUQ  north  and  sootliy 
aad  80  break  the  oonne  and  tame  the  violeiioe  of  tiia  giai^t  wiiida, 
wbidi  odierwiaa  miglit  sweep  roo&d  three-fonr&B  of  the  globe 
naflhecked  and  riot  in  deatmotion.  The  gentle  elope  of  the  countiy 
lies  aoatkward  in  Southern  N^orth  America,  northwazd  in  Northern 
South  America,  tempering  estremea  of  heat  and  odd.  The  Ural 
Jfoantahis  make  the  same  sort  of  dieltering  wall  fiom  the  eastward 
for  great  part  of  Northern  Bossia ;  while  to  the  south,  where  no 
seieea  is  interposed,  the  rigour  of  winter  may  he  far  more  severely 
felt 

Every  one  knows  how  much  colder  is  the  eastom  side  of 
fiogland  in  the  spring,  when  the  east  wind  reigns,  than  the  western, 
which  is  sheltered  by  the  high  lands  of  the  backbone,  the  Ycrkshixe 
sod  Derbyshire  moors  and  mountains.  In  autumn,  when  the  west 
wind  has  its  day,  the  case  IS  reversed.  More  snow  £dls  east  of  tha 
backbone  than  west,  far  more  rain  westward.  The  south,  which  has 
no  backbone,  and,  except  in  parts,  has  no  mountains  or  lol^  hills, 
gels  a  scantier  share  of  rain  than  falls  in  the  northern,  and  midland, 
and  western  counties,  and  cannot  rival  the  deep  and  rioh  grsen 
psatores  of  the  north  and  northern  twidUnd  •  only  in  the  £ur  west, 
where  the  Atlantic  gives  perpetual  moisture  in  the  air,  and  there  are 
hiOs  to  detain  and  precipitate  it,  is  the  rainfall  sufficient,  or  distributed 
evenly  enough  through  the  year,  to  make  pasture  abundant.  Evidently 
the  southern  and  eastern  half  of  England  vras  meant  to  be  (as  it  is) 
the  great  corn-growing  country ;  the  west^  the  pasture  fbr  herds ; 
the  south,  with  its  chalk  downs,  for  sheep. 

There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Sir  John  Herschers  Astronomy  upon 
the  connexion  between  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  greatness 
of  England  and  its  position  on  the  globe,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
hmiitphere  of  land,'*  and  yet  in  contact  with  the  ocean  just  southward 
of  that  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  open  for  navigation  throughout  the 
rear.  Alter  any  one  of  these  circumstances,  and  the  whole  history 
And  present  state  of  England  must  have  been  altogether  diilerent. 

Think.  n<»ain,  of  the  change  which  must  have  been  raadeintho 
history  !>•  (til  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New,  had  the  great  mountain 
chains  ot  North  and  South  America  been  placed  as  near  the  eastern 
shores  of  these  continents  as  they  are  in  fact  to  the  western.  Where 
could  the  Spanish  oonqoerors  of  the  south,  or  the  pilgrim  fathers  of 
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iili6iiort!i,  haTe  found  access  to  the  scenes  of  their  destined  great- 
ness, if,  instead  of  the  spreading  plains  of  the  eastern  side  of  America 
(such  as  it  actually  is),  wi^  its  inniimrrnhlo  harbours,  its  cultiTatad 
soil,  its  noble  riTers  opening  eastward  as  the  higlnvny  of  comanmica* 
tion  with  the  interior,  they  had  eome  into  contact  nt  once  in  tihe 
infancy  of  their  existence  with  the  giant  peaks  of  the  Andes,  rising 
as  they  do  at  once  out  of  the  iron-bound  Pacific  coast,  or  with  the 
bleak  and  dreary  barrenness  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  salt 
Inkes  ?  How  different  must  the  history  of  either  continent  have  been 
if  the  New  World  hnrl  by  its  very  form  and  physical  structure  rejiellod 
and  driven  back  upon  itself,  instead  of  inviting'  to  its  bosom,  the* 
exuberant  energy  of  the  Old.  Xo  lirazilian  empire,  no  teeming 
Spanish  republics,  could  then  have  existed  in  tlie  south.  This,  we 
may  perhaps  think,  would  hnve  been  little  loss  to  iho  world.  But 
neither  couid  there  have  been  in  the  north  that  great  power  of  which 
the  influence,  for  good  or  evil  (far  more  largely  for  good  than  for 
evil),  upon  English  and  European  commerce,  politics,  religion,  and 
literature,  has  already  b(>en  so  great;  and  must  in  all  probability  in 
future  days  become  greater  than  it  has  ever  yet  been. 

It  mxk&i  be  remembered  that  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  soil  often 
determine  even  the  form  of  the  surface.  Any  practised  eye  can  tell 
from  the  form  of  the  hills,  and  the  vegetation  which  covers  them, 
whether  their  material  belongs  to  the  chalk,  or  to  the  coal  measures, 
or  to  the  carboniferous  limestone,  or  the  older  sedimentary,  or  the 
igneous  rocks  ;  while  on  the  same  rircumstauces  will  also  depend  tho 
eliar.ict(  r  of  the  population  as  mining,  manufacturing,  agricultural, 
or  pastoral. 

How  employment,  again,  aflccts  the  habits  of  mind,  and  the 
political,  religious,  and  social  feelings  and  action  of  a  people,  we  are 
all  aware.  A  pastoral  or  agricidtural  people  will  generally  be  in  a 
simple  and  tranquil  social  state,  disinchned  to  change.  A  mining 
population  will  be  rougher  and  fiercer  when  roused ;  needing  much 
to  move  or  to  snbdno  them ;  but  capable  of  the  deepest  feeling  and 
the  most  energetio  action.  A  mannfactoring  pcMtplo  will  usually  bo 
quicker  to  understand  and  to  feel,  reedier  for  change,  more  susceptible 
of  quick  and  vehement  impression. 

IDiere  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  natural  features  of  a  country 
must  be  regarded  as  influencing  most  materially  the  course  of .  its 
history.  They  may  be  such  as  to  resist  or  to  favour  an  invader ;  they 
nuty  be  such  as  to  facilitate  or  to  discourage  attempts  hy  its  inhabi- 
tants to  make  foreign  conquests.  I  need  not  remark  on  the  advantage 
of  our  insular  position  in  both  respects.  Once  moderately  strong  at 
sea,  England  was  almost  secure  fitnn  invasion,  at  least  from  permanent 
conquest.    Even  while  Scotland  was  independent  and  hostile,  tho 
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extent  of  land-ward  frontier  iieo<iinn;  to  be  defciuled  was  very  small, 
and  scarcely  vulnerable,  except  ou  two  plainly  marked  linc8  of 
advance ;  each  near  the  coast,  and  easily  made  impostiable  by  the 
English  fleet. 

It  16  equally  evident  that  our  insular  ?5ituatioii  lias  oroafly  diminished 
the  temptation  to  aggressive  war  ugain&t  our  neighbours  on  the  main- 
land of  Europe.  If  EngHsh  kiug^  have  attempted  it  and  succeeded 
in  it,  they  have  happily  never  been  able  to  hold  their  continental 
■conquests  long.  How  far  st(\im  navigation  may  diminish  the  effects 
<)f  these  circumstances  ou  our  future  history  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  all  these  respects  France  offers  a  remarkable  contrast  to  England. 
It  is  almost  wholly  destiiuU"  of  coal.  It  cannot  therefore  easily  or 
naturally,  in  thcjic  days  of  steam  power,  become  a  manufacturing 
country,  on  any  great  scale.  It  can  grow  silk  to  some  extent ;  and 
it«  drier  and  sunnier  climate,  with  the  delicate  touch  and  keen  per- 
eeptive  faculties  which  that  climate  helps  to  fonu,  enables  its  people 
td  excel  m  aome  of  the  finer  and  move  artist-like  operatious  of 
manufiustare.  It  can  grow  the  Yiiie  m  the  south,  and  eveai  <m  the 
liigh  ground  of  its  eastern  firontier  pnmnoesr  where  the  air  is  drier 
ihaa  towards  the  Atlantic.  It  can  grow  other  fruits  in  perfectioii 
where  the  vine  cannot  be  grown  with  profit  It  can  grow  com  abun- 
dantly on  its  sea-like  plains.  We  can  well  understand  how  in  the 
ages  of  hmi  labour  in  manu&cturee,  France  might  lead  the  Western 
world.  Wo  all  know  that  we  in  England  have  to  thank  the  in&tuated 
tyranny  of  Louis  XIY.  for  driving  the  silk  manufacture  into  Eng- 
land: even  as  Philip  II.  a  century  earlier  had  driven  the  woollen 
Tnanufactnre  from  Fhmdera.  But  had  the  edict  of  Ifantes  never  been 
revoked,  France  could  never  have  held  her  own,  without  coal  and 
with  scanty  water-power,  against  England,  after  once  the  power-loom 
had  been  introduced. 

Then  again,  look  at  the  jagged  and  deeply  indented  coast-line  of 
Biitsin,  with  its  almost  innumerable  tide-rivers,  greater  or  smaller, 
and  so  shaped,  and  so  on  every  side  exabraced  by  its  ocean  mother, 
that  scarcely  a  spot  can  be  found  in  Scotland  more  than  fourteen 
mileo  from  the  sea,  or  in  England  more  than  fourteen  miles  from 
^ome  navigable  river  or  canal.  Contrast  with  this  the  compaxatively 
fltraight  coast  of  France;  its  few  tide-rivers;  its  long  eastern  frontier, 
sending  its  rivers  t  th  c^  sea  mostly  through  jealous  fore%n  countries ; 
and  you  cannot  doubt  which  of  the  two  must  be  the  great  naval, 
manufacturing,  and  trading  country,  and  which  the  (mainly)  agri- 
coltural  and  military. 

Observe  again  the  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages,  in  a 
mih'tary  view,  of  the  situation  and  frontier  of  France,  as  illustrating 
and  detenuining  the  general  character  of  its  external  history.  Ob- 
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serve  its  peculiarly  compact  fcrm  and  central  position.  Spsia  <m<m6 
mdB,  Qenaaaaj  on  anothar,  Italy  on  a  third,  all  lie  open  to  attaek  by 
a  power  wludL  will  always  be  able  to  more  against  them  on  an  mmr 
line.  Observe  its  natdral  fbrtifieations ;  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alpa,  ibo 
Jura,  the  Yoeges.  None  of  them  will  avail  to  prevent  invasion  ixom 
without  by  an  enemy  at  once  powerfol,  bold,  and  ahilfiiL  Bat  they 
give  enomouB  advantagea  for  «iffgn8tum  npon  neig^boiua ;  aeeoie 
the  eoontty  (so  fiir  as  they  extend)  from  the  annoyanee  and  indigo 
nity  cf  petty  attacks ;  give  a  rallying  line  in  case  of  fiulare,  and  a 
aemUanoe  of  strength,  even  when  the  reality  is  wanting.  From  ito 
oentral  fortress  France  can  go  out  against  Europe,  seeore^  at  Ieaet» 
to  inflict  more  loss  than  she  can  well  sufier.  Even  as  a  naval  power^ 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  a  military  power  acting  by  sea,  she  has 
great  advantages ;  they  would  be  enoimoos  if  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
the  Mwliterranean  were  united  by  a  great  ship  canal,  or  if  lier 
harbours  on  the  Bay  of  Biscjiv  were  more  numerons  and  bfftcr  thau 
thoy  arc.  As  it  is,  she  lias  ono  hand  upon  the  Mediterrii^K  an,  the 
other  on  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic;  her  head  and  heart  between 
the  two,  ready  to  fstrike  either  way.  But  for  defence  her  advantage* 
are  far  less  than  for  attack.  Neither  her  mountain  walls  in  the  houUi 
eth]  south-east,  nor  the  barrier  fortresses  by  which  she  has  tried  to 
supply  the  want  of  ono  in  the  north,  can  rcaily  sfop,  however  they 
may  hinder,  the  advance  of  invading  ai  luics,  superior  iu  numbers  and 
well  led,  when  once  Europe  has  been  roused  to  combine  against  and 
drive  home  the  aggressor.  And  when  her  outer  linee  of  natnial 
ibrtifieatian  have  been  fbreed,  no  great  inner  line  of  defenoe  remains; 
whfle  to  an  invader  from  the  north-east  Paris  itself  is  near  and  expoaed. 
Henoe  tiie  histoiy  of  modern  Europe  gives  us,  twice  over,  the  reeord 
of  great  conquests  made  by  Fxanoe  in  aggressive  war ;  and  twice 
over  of  the  outraged  nations  toming  at  last  to  bay,  outnumbering 
and  destroying  the  aimiea  of  Fhoioe,  and  then  speedily  either  dic- 
tating peace  to  its  government  or  marching  succossftilly  upon  the 
capital  From  1670  to  1700  Fiance  was  the  terror  and  the  scourge 
of  Europe.  In  1711  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (unsatisfactory  as  it  waa 
thought  by  the  allies)  sufficiently  expressed  the  exhaustion  and 
humiliation  from  which  die  suffered.  Between  1800  and  1812 
French  armies  entered  eveiy  continental  capital  in  triumph.  By 
1815  Paris  had  twice  been  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretioin  to 
enemies  at  hor  own  gates. 

Let  ua  turn  to  ISpain.  Tt  woidd  be  difficult  to  find  a  country  of 
which  the  physical  geography  forms  so  complete  a  contrast  with  that 
of  either  Frnnce  or  England  ;  or  one  of  which  the  natural  features 
more  remarkably  illustrate  the  hi8tor}\  But  its  features  arc  badly 
laid  down  upon  most  of  our  c<munon  maps.    These  would  lead  us  to 
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suppose  it  a  country  full  of  deep  rich  valleys,  separated  from  each 
other  by  stoop  aiul  narrow  niountaiu  ridges,  and  each  traversed  and 
fertilized  by  some  i^reat  navigable  river.  The  truth  is,  that  the  sur- 
face of  Spain  conniats,  first  and  chiefly,  of  a  great  central  table-land, 
the  highest  in  Europe,  surrounded  for  tlio  most  part  (except  on  the 
west,  where  it«  river  valleys  open  towards  tlio  Atlantit;  by  an 
embattled  parapet  of  mountains,  and  intersected  here  and  there  by 
broad  and  shapeless  iiRjunt4an  ridges;  and  then,  secondly,  of  a 
narrow  border  of  more  fruitful  plain,  lying  between  the  fofit  of  the 
bounding  wall  of  this  table-land  and  the  shores  of  tlie  Atlautic  or 
the  Mediterranean.  (.)ne  fertile  valley,  watered  by  one  noble  river, 
Spain  has — and  it  may  almost  be  said  one  only — Audaluisia,  the 
Talley  of  theGuadalquiver,  so  long  the  seat  of  the  Moorish  dominion ; 
lying  between  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  southern  wall  of  the  great  table- 
land, upon  the  north,  and  the  noble  chain  of  the  Sierra  NeYada  (said 
to  be  the  finest  moiintain  line  in  Europe  after  the  Yery  best  parts  of 
the  Alps)  in  the  south. 

Noir  obserTe  the  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  physical  and 
eoonomical  deTrelopment  of  fhe  Spaniard.  The  character  of  the 
coontry  will  be  determined  essentially  by  that  of  the  great  central 
pbtean,  whicih  occupies  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  surface.  The 
etimato  of  the  plateau  is  the  driest  in  Europe.  There  are  parts  of  it 
on  which  it  is  said  l^at  only  ten  inches  of  rain  foil  in  the  yc  or. 
The  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  are  extreme*  Vegetation 
must  be  scanty ;  tillage  almost  impossible,  or  unproductive.  The 
YVfm,  wbteh  collect  and  carry  off  tlie  rain  which  the  thirsly  soil  has 
not  absorbed,  flow  in  deep  depressions,  and  with  scanty  streams, 
seateely  anywhere  navigable.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  find  pasture. 
Tlieee  are  almost  the  only  wealth  of  central  Spain.  There  is  neither 
food  nor  employment  for  a  large  population ;  and  that  of  Spain  is 
more  thinly  scattered  than  of  almost  any  other  European  country. 
Land  communication  must  take  place  across  rough  and  dreary  ranges 
of  hills. 

Tet,  on  &e  other  hand,  the  healthy  climate  and  free  moun- 
tain air  ef  the  table*land  favour  the  development  of  the  human 
ammal.  The  Spaniards,  physically  regarded,  are  probably  seme  of 
the  very  finest  men  in  Europe^  During  these  ages,  therefore,  in  which 
tlie  power  of  a  nation  depended  much  upon  the  actual  nerve  and 
bone  of  its  men-at-arms,  Spain  held  a  hig^  place  in  Europe.  Ev^ 
i^en  Germany  and  Flanders  were  lost,  the  Spanish  king,  three 
centuries  ago,  could  show  tlio  Ix'st  infantry  of  Enropo,  and  ^omeof 
its  best  sailors.  The  wealth  of  America  furnished  for  awhile  the  one 
thing  wanting  to  give  the  country  that  disposable  strength  whieh  its 
phyaical  circumstances  have  usually  denied  to  it.   For  it  is  easy  to 
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see  that  Spain  wants  all  wliieh  can  favour  Ike  accumulatiou  of 
capital;  all,  then,  which  makes  tho  organizullun  of  lahour  on  a  large 
scale  easy  or  indeed  possible.  Independently,  then,  of  any  other 
cause  of  deelino,  Spain  (we  may  almost  say)  must  needs  have  gune 
down  in  the  scale  of  nationjs  rapidly  'svhen  once  the  availabh;  strength 
of  countries  should  come  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  combined  and 
economized  action  of  their  inhabitants.  2^o  doubt  the  government 
of  iSpuin,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  lias  done  all  that  could  bo  done  to 
hasten  its  fall.  lJut  neither  the  despotism  of  the  crown  nor  that  of 
the  Inquisition  could  ha\  e  done  what  it  has  done,  or  have  been  what 
it  has  been,  had  tho  stuidy  strength  of  the  Spaiii.Ji  peupU ,  t  ikeu 
uadividually,  been  allowed  by  tho  climate  and  the  soil  to  coiiibine 
for  purposes  of  national  entci  |jr:  and  so  to  become  conscious  of  its 
ijiherent  power,  lluilroads  may  give  Spain  a  chance  of  comluned 
dcvelojmiLiit  lu  the  future,  but  it  is  a  doubUul  one.  The  physical 
difhculties  in  the  way  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  country  seem  to  me 
almost  as  great  as  the  moral  and  political  hindrances. 

On  the  other  hand,  tho  natiual  features  of  Spain  do  as  much  to 
give  a  sturdy  tonacity  of  existence  to  the  nation,  as  they  do  to 
prevent  its  becoming  rich  or  powerful  or  happy.  First  observe  how 
it  is  fenced  off  by  the  sea  and  the  Pyrenees ;  shut  up  to  develop, 
tmaasisted  andmiimpeded  by  free  contact  with  kindred  nations,  any 
peetdiar  feature  in  the  natioiud  character,  and  yet  touching  other 
countries  just  enough  to  secure  that  its  people  ahidl  become  eonaoioul 
and  proud  of  their  unlikeness :  the  Moor  on  the  south,  the  Gaul  en 
Ihe  north,  the  Portuguese  on  the  veet  These  last  are  naturally,  it 
might  be  eaid,  a  part  of  themselves ;  but  they  are  a  part  peculiarly 
placed  and  educated,  by  physical  as  veil  aa  political  circumstances ; 
with  a  moister  dimate,  and  two  great  river  channels,  and  the  Atlantic 
evetywhere  near.  Such  a  country  as  Spain,  it  might  be  thought, 
could  never  be  open  to  an  invader ;  but  this  is  a  mistaken  impression. 
Its  natural  defences  are  sure  to  foster  self-confidence  and  a  &]se 
security.  We  have  something  of  this  in  our  island  home.  The 
indcdsnt  and  secluded  Spaniard  feels  it  much  more.  Spain  may  be 
taken  at  unawares.  Behind  the  northern  mountain  barrier  an  ambitious 
military  power  may  collect  its  fi>rces  unseen,  and  if  but  one  of  several 
passes  througb  or  cm  the  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees  be  left  feebly  guarded, 
the  invader  may  break  through  like  a  flood,  and  then  no  natural 
barrier  remains  which  is  likely  to  delay  a  strong  assailantw  There  is 
no  inner  line  of  defence  to  invite  a  protracted  yeajatance.  Spain  has 
no  Thermopyla;  or  if  it  has,  it  is  one  which,  like  its  Greciaa  name- 
sake of  old,  can  easily  be  turned  when  it  cannot  be  forced. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  national  character  (formed,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  a  gra^t  measure  by  the  natural  features  of  the  country) 
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ezpIuDB  haw  it  ig  tliat  Spaiu,  though  easily  ovemm»  has  eter  been 
found  most  difficult  to  an  invader  to  conquer  and  hold  pennanently. 
Onoe  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country,  as  Napoleon's  force  was  in 
180Sj  all  its  diffionltiee  of  internal  oommunication  and  supply  become 
Au  difficulties  and  the  insmgent  Spaniard's  advantages.  The  peasants 
of  tlie  table-land  and  the  mountains  are  the  beet  possible  material 
for  irregular  war&re^  and  their  country  the  very  one  in  which  such 
warfare  can  best  be  carried  on»  a  warfare  which  alone  can  never 
perhapa  decide  a  ooontry's  fieite^  bat  which  may  have  a  most  im* 
portent  influence  npon  the  decision  of  its  &te  by  rogular  armies. 

Knowing  the  country  itself,  and  the  national  character  fonned 
by  it,  we  understand  the  Peninsular  straggle  and  its  issae.  When 
we  a:re  told  that  WeUington,  with  an  army  never,  until  his  last 
deciaive  advance,  exceeding  60,000  (of  whom  scarcely  one-half  were 
British  troops),  baffled  and  finally  expelled  from  Spain  excellent 
F^ch  troops^  amounting  sometimes  to  nearly  250,000,  led  by 
Napoleon's  ablest  lieutenants,  the  stwy  soundi  like  &ble.  But  when 
we  recollect  those  elements  in  the  problem  which  we  have  just  noticed, 
his  solution  of  it  becomes  (as  he  himself  always  said  that  this  and  all 
his  other  exploits  were)  simply  a  piece  of  conunon  sense ;"  only,  of 
common  sense  applied  witii  that  rare  adaptation  to  uncommon  circum- 
etances  which,  in  all  practical  matters,  is  the  true  meaning  of  genius. 
Firmly  establishing  himself,  first  upon  the  western  sea,  and  .  so  on 
England — since  Trafalgar  its  undisputed  mistress— then  on  Portu- 
gal (thoroughly  re-organizcd  by  himself  for  military  purposes),  he 
knew  that  he  could  bide  his  time  amongst  its  natural  and  artificial 
fastnesses ;  secure,  with  soch  troops  and  such  a  country,  from  complete 
failure ;  and  able  always,  as  occasion  8er\'ed,  to  strike  right  or  left 
against  enemies  who,  he  well  knew,  could  not  subsist  in  a  country 
like  Spain  if  they  united  their  forces,  and  could  bo  defeated  in  detail 
if  they  kept  them  apart.  Meanwhile,  the  assailants  were  ever  made 
to  feel  the  truth  of  that  saying  of  their  own  Henry  IV. ; — that  if  you 
enter  Spain  with  a  small  army,  you  are  defeated ;  if  with  a  large  one, 
you  are  starved.  Of  either  fate  they  had  ample  experience  until  1813, 
when,  gathering  himself  up  for  a  final  effort,  and  conscious  of  his 
strength,  he  was  able  to  sweep  them  into  the  valley  of  Vittoria,  and 
drive  them  thence,  shattered  and  exhausted,  within  and  beyond  the 
mountain  barrier  of  France. 

I  must  be  content  with  a  very  far  more  rapid  notice  of  one  or  two 
other  illustrations  which  European  geography  and  history  afibrd  of 
the  principle  for  which  1  am  contending. 

Observ  e  the  influence  which  the  absence  of  mountain  masses  from 
a  coujjtry  ,  or  their  position  within  it,  may  exercise  upon  the  course  of 
the  national  history. 
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England  and  Scotland  could  scarcely  have  become  as  purely 
Teutonic  in  their  general  flcvclopment  a?;  they  have  been,  hud  their 
enrliVr  Celtic  inhabitants  found  a  mountain  rcfno^e  and  fortrcsn  in  the 
« t  i]ti\'  of  either, — not,  as  in  Wales  and  the  muiintain  hiphlands,  at 
its  (  x1  remities.  Compare  Ireland,  at  this  point,  with  Great  Britain. 
The  ^\]Mlle  centre  of  Ireland  ib  one  open  plain  ;  fertile  here,  there  a 
mere  peat  bog ;  but  either  way  furniahinp:  no  natural  stronghold  for 
resistance  to  an  invader.  All  the  Irish  mountain  country  lies  on  its 
sea  coast.  Its  midland  plain  has  made  tlie  conquest  of  the  hdand 
easy.  The  refage  of  the  conquered  lay  in  hali-a-scorc  of  scattered 
moantam  knots  in  north  and  west  and  south,  separated  completely 
fiNan  eaoK  other,  and  witk  the  itxong  grasp  of  their  enemy  fiimly  Jaid 
upon  1^6  great  central  apace  between  them  aU.  Wbat  vender  tliat 
the  oonqoeat  was  easy  and  effiactual  P  Scotlaiid,  on  the  oantrary,  bad 
a  twofold  advantage  in  ita  monntainB.  Time  waa  wben  an  I^gliEJi 
king  ooiild  always  enter  and  ovennm  southern  Sootlaod ;  but  he  was 
alwajrs  stopped,  pretty  much  where  Agricola  stopped  before  him, 
by  the  first  roots  of  the  Grampians.  The  great  batile-field  of  Soot- 
land  has  been  the  northern  edge  of  the  central  pbrn,  pretty  nearly 
»  where  tilie  Celtic  highlander's  native  £Mtnesses  come  down  upcoi 
the  open  valley  of  tlic  Forth.  There  waa  fought  Falkirk,  Bannock- 
bum,  Kilsyth,  Killiecraukie.  But  whatever  the  fortunes  of  the 
battle,  the  result  of  the  campaign  in  each  case  was  the  safety  .of 
the  Highlands. 

Look,  again,  to  the  southern  Ijif^hlands  of  Scotland,  the  mountain 
mass,  south  of  the  p;reat  central  plain,  in  which  the  Clyde,  the  >Jitb. 
and  tho  Tweotl  have  their  sources.  Observe  the  effect  upon  Kn  ^^H  sh 
invading  ai  ln^  t^f  that  great  nntural  fortress.  The  invader  can  with 
ease  (if  stron<^  enough)  make  hid  way  northward  along'  or  near  either 
coast,  especially  if  he  commands  the  sea.  But  it  will  be  strange  if 
ho  succeeds  in  di.slodgino;  the  sturdy  lowland  Scots  from  that  rugp^ed 
and  impracticiihk'  country  which  lies  for  many  a  mile  between  the 
two  roads,  one  of  which  he  must  choose.  He  may  ])ass  northward, 
and  (ii'  strong  enough)  may  defy  a  flank  attack.  But  he  must  leave 
behind  him  an  enemy  who  can  at  any  moment  come  down  upon  his 
line  of  communication  with  England,  intercept  his  supplies,  and  (in 
one  of  disaster  in  the  north)  eut  off  his  retreat  and  destroy  him. 
This  made  the  English  occupation  of  Scotland  always  incomplete!, 
inseoure^  and  of  abort  duration.  This  made  the  defioat  of  Bannock* 
bom  dedsive. 

We  turn  again  to  the  continent  of  Europe.   Who  can  doubt  that 
the  history  of  Hmigary  has  been  fisarfully  influenced  by  its  want  of 
any  western  barrier  or  line  of  defence  f    It  lies  wholly  open  to 
*  Vienna.  Any  position  occupied  by  a  Hungarian  army  Ibr  tiie  defence 
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of  the  country  can  bo  turned  by  descending  the  Danube,  if  one  or 
two  great  artificial  fortresses  have  been  retained  or  can  first  bo 
reduced.  The  national  weakness  of  Poland  was  aggravated,  and 
made  at  least  more  speedily  fatal,  by  its  featureless  surface,  giving  no 
strong  natural  line  or  point  of  resistance,  and  its  difficulties  of  internal 
communication,  making  concentration  almost  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand,  observe  the  natural  strength  of  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Hungary,  regarded,  not  as  the  seat  of  an  independent  nation,  but  as 
a  part  of  a  great  Austrian  empire.  This  is  the  clue  to  much  of  the 
history  of  the  last  great  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  While 
Russia  thought  she  coidd  reckon  securely  upon  the  connivance  or  in- 
activity of  Austria,  she  could  advance  boldly  against  Turkey.  But 
look  at  Transylvania,  that  great  bastion  flung  out  from  the  Austrian 
citadel  upon  the  Russian  line  of  advance.  See  how  behind  the  Car- 
pathians an  unseen  force  may  be  accumulated,  wliich  may  at  any 
moment  rush  down  through  those  eastern  passes  ^  the  Russian  com- 
munications, and  you  understand  at  once  why  Russia  withdrew  from 
her  offensive  movement  the  moment  Austria  even  seemed  to  be  about 
to  move  against  her.  Yet  look  northward.  In  the  shameful  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  Austria  stretched  her  frontier  far  northward  of  the 
Carpathians  where  they  bend  westward,  in  order  to  gain  Qalicia  and 
Lodorairia  for  herself.  She  pays  the  penalty  now  :  she  cannot  lie 
safely  behind  her  mountain  wall  ;  those  provinces  slope  evenly 
towards  Russia,  and  have  (on  that  side)  no  natural  line  of  defence. 
Russia  has  her  Polish  advanced  bastion  close  upon  them.  She  can 
strike,  if  she  pleases,  long  before  Austria  can  be  ready  to  defend 
them.  Hence,  in  part,  came  Austria's  miserable  vacillation  in  every 
stage  of  the  Crimean  war,  when  once  the  object  in  which  she  had  the 
most  urgent  interest  was  attained  by  the  recall  of  the  invading  army 
from  the  Danube. 

What  has  been  said  is  enough  to  show  that  physical  circumstances 
have  exercised  a  most  important  influence  on  the  course  of  human 
affairs.  But  an  objection  may  occur  to  us.  It  may  be  said,  if  their 
influence  is  so  important,  how  comes  it  that  the  same  countries  which 
were  once  first  in  civilization  and  in  power,  are  often  now  the  feeblest 
and  last  ?  Greece,  for  instance,  once  the  instructress  of  the  world, 
was  as  full  of  political  and  commercial  as  of  intellectual  activity ; 
Italy,  once  the  mistress  of  the  civilized  earth.  Yet  Greece,  now 
utterly  effete,  exists  only  in  a  kind  of  living  death ;  and  Italy  has 
been  re-awakened  indeed  to  the  sense  of  national  unity,  but  with  nearly 
all  which  constitutes  national  life  and  strength  yet  to  be  gained  or 
learned.  The  difficulty  is  a  real  one ;  it  may,  however,  be  fairly  met 
and  removed.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  I  am  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  asserting  that  the  physical  aspect  of  a  country  is  the 
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only,  or  np£xl  be  even  tlie  chief,  (letermuiing  cawsc  of  its  social  and 
political  lii.ston',  far  less  of  its  histttiy  wlieu  eonsitlered  in  its  moral 
aud  relig-ious  bearings.  I  oiiLy  claim  for  it  a  place  amongst  many 
<lotermininj>  causes ;  which,  Kke  the  various  forces  attracting  a 
plauet,  give  it  by  tlioir  jcniit  arti(jn  a  path  often  very  diiierent  from 
that  which  any  one  of  tbem  alone  would  ha\X'  prescribed. 

To  meet  the  difficulty  then  with  regard  to  Greece.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  ciyil  life  of  ancient  Greece  wei  pie-emuifiiitlj 
a  diy  lift*  The  natural  features  of  the  country  faTonred  this.  It  ia 
a  mountain  country,  indoeiDg  here  and  there  little  sunny  or  ahady 
valleys  diyersified  with  rocky  hilla  and  knoUa,  and  each  fenced  off 
by  mountain  walls  from  its  neighbours  either  way.  Interior  com* 
munioation  was  necessarily  difficult  Each  valley  anciently  had  its 
sovereign  city,  with  its  little  plot  of  cultivated  territoiy,  its  tiny 
seaport,  its  dependent  villages.  On  this  type  of  rqnibHcan  dtj 
life  all  the  habits  of  Grecian  thought  and  activity  were  formed. 
Free  intercomrse  with  neighbours  in  time  of  peace,  a  common  lan- 
guage, great  national  gatherings  for  religious  festivals,  in  one  early 
age  a  common  enemy  to  bo  resisted,  kept  Greece,  continental  and. 
insular,  European  and  Asiatic,  from  breaking  up  into  a  mere  aggre- 
gate of  mutually  repelling  atoms.  Rut  on  the  independent  and  free 
<»xistcnco  of  each  little  state,  all  that  was  brave  and  true  and  happy 
in  Greece  depended.  When  the  age  was  past  for  this  form  of  life, 
the  part  of  Greece  in  history  was  played  out ;  save  that  it  woidd  fur- 
nish f  helanguageand  form  the  habits  of  thought  which  were  to  be  God's 
instrument  for  carrying  on  the  moral  aud  spiritual  education  of  the 
human  race.  Greece  was  alive  no  more.  With  Macedon,  and  after- 
wards with  Home,  came  tliea^eof  a  world-wide  dominion,  the  age  of 
political  action  upon  a  scale  so  completely  dispropor t ioned  to  the  size 
of  Grecian  states  in  their  best  days,  that  it  is  hard  to  couceiYe  how 
Greece,  had  it  still  lived  its  old  life,  could  have  been  influentMl  on 
the  history  of  mankind.  Greece  seems  to  me  to  lack  every  physical 
qualification  Ibr  becoming  by  itself  a  great  country  in  modem  times. 
And  to  become  joof^  of  a  great  country  she  most  ceaae  to  be  Greooe 
at  all.  Her  language^  and  the  results  of  her  intellectual  and  artistic 
activity,  have  been  the  heritage  of  the  world  since  Alexander.  In 
accumulating  these  treasures  first,  and  then  diffusing  them  over  the 
world,  the  work  of  Greece  was  done.  Borne  was  then  in  her  turn  to 
.subdue  and  organiae  the  world,  in  preparation  for  the  coming  cf  the 
Desire  of  all  nations  and  the  diffusion  of  His  Gospel  of  peace. 

Again,  as  to  Italy.  Its  ancient  empire  was  that  of  one  great  city, 
first  over  its  neighbour  cities,  then,  through  them  and  with  them, 
over  the  world.  To  this  sort  of  empire  its  physical  circumstances 
opposed  no  hindrance  and  rather  gavo  every  advantage.  Placed 
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near  the  iihore  of  the  great  midland  sea,  whose  basin  comprehended 
th^  the  whole  civilized  world,  with  the  Alps  as  a  wall  Bhutting  out 
nfoally  ihe  barbarism  of  the  North,  and  all  within  the  Alps  open  to 
its  attoek  witihoat  any  intervening  barrier,  Rome  bad  every  advan* 
iage  of  poflitioin,  as  well  as  of  oilimate  and  soil,  so  long  as  wealth 
eontinned  to  be  mainly  pastoral  and  agricnltiiTa!.  Nor  is  there  in 
the  physioal  eirciunatanoeB  of  Italy,  as  there  is  in  those  of  Spain  and 
Qrseoe,  any  perceptible  reason  why  Borne  should  not  again  be,  as  she 
aims  and  hopes  to  be,  the  seat  of  a  great  Italian  kingdom.  Hie 
iaability  is  not  physical,  but  moral  and  religions,  and  thence  als^ 
Bodal  and  politicaL  The  material  means  of  national  greatness  are 
^1016 ;  bat  the  national  life,  and  the  individual  eharacter  which  in 
its  result  deteimines  the  national  life,  have  nntil  very  lately  seemed 
iranting,  and  are  only  now  stroggling  for  exifltenoe.  Nor  can  any 
msroly  political  or  eodesiastical  revolntioa  supply  them.  The 
ngeneration  of  a  people  as  of  an  individual  must  come  from  above 
and  he  wrought  within.  Outward  oircnmstanoes  and  political 
organization  may  help  or  binder,  but  th^  cannot  effect  it.  All  eyes 
are  fixed  on  Italy,  now  that  the  great  outward  hindrances  have  been 
teoiovsd,  or  seem  likely  to  be  speedily  removed ;  watching,  witib 
mingled  hope  and  anxiety,  for  the  signs  of  tiiiat  fiir  deeper  internal 
diange,  wi^ut  which  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  to  free  Italy 
from  foreign  dominion  and  give  her  political  being  will  have  been 
done  almost  in  Tain. 

Ihe  time  is  scarody  yet  ccme  at  which  the  real  history  of  the  tw» 
most  recent  struggles  of  our  own  day  can  be  sufficiently  traced,  ta 
enable  us  to  understand  exactly  how  far  their  decision  has  been 
affected  by  the  physical  circumjBtances  of  the  contending  parties. 
Yet  it  is  easy  to  sec,  first,  that  the  details  of  the  military  struggle 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  186C  were  determined  necessarily 
Tery  much  by  the  physical  features  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and 
that  if  Austria  had  been  able  in  time  to  nuUce  better  use  of  the 
Bohemian  mountains  for  aggression  or  defence,  the  issue  of  the 
«^!7fyle  might  have  been  different.  And,  secondly,  that  the 
political  difficulties  of  Ansti  ia  nt  the  present  moment,  and  for  years 
past  and  to  come,  are  mainly  due  to  those  conflicting  national  feelings 
and  interests  which  themselves  originate  very  much  in  diversities  of 
race  and  of  geop^raphical  position.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  United 
States,  it  15^  equally  plain  that  the  physical  differences  between  North 
and  Soutli  had  much  to  do  with  the  feelings  of  mutual  alienation 
out  of  which  the  conflict  ijrcw  ;  with  the  system  of  slavery,  whicli  ron- 
dtTPfl  it  iiforitfthlp,  o-nvo  it  immediate  occasion,  and  embittennl  its 
prcLTr-s ,  w  ith  the  mih;  jt  \  ;Kh'r!ntnLre« wliicL, ski! full v used, enabled tho 
tSoutk  to  maintain  the  una  vailing  struggle  for  independence  so  long; 
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vith  the  fidliure  of  nuneriealaiid  peeimiaiy  sfamiglili  tritioii  piodxiMd 
tho  &ial  coUapee  of  tibe  South ;  and  (alas  ihat  it  ahonld  need  to  he 
added !)  with  the  unrelenting  hatred  which  aeana  to  make  the  le- 
union  of  the  oamhatanta  impossible^  even  now  thai  the  battle  has 
been  loet  and  won  appajrently  &r  ever. 

"  Thoy  stand  aloof,  the  Dears  remaining. 
Like  elilb  whiehhaTe  Iwen  nnt  uundMr.'* 

One  point  remains.  We  have  established  the  ronlity  rmrl  import- 
ance of  the  inHucuce  in  question ;  wc  have  now  to  reoojj^iiifie  the 
limitfli  within  which  its  power  ia  coiitined. 

The  natuTttl  features  of  a  country  are  one,  but  only  cue,  of  the 
elements  which  combine  to  educate  its  people,  Wc  are  to  remember 
that  even  what  we  call  "race"  (that  iiidividuulity  resulting  from 
many  indefinite  peculiarities — physical,  moral,  and  intellectual — 
which  discriminates  one  portion  of  mankind  IVom  another)  in  itself  in 
great  measure  the  result  of  the  action  of  climate  and  aitaation  upon  a 
portion  of  the  human  fiunily,  in  ages  fiir  back,  and  in  ooontriee  per- 
haps very  far  off,  and  very  nnlihe  their  present  aeato.  We  give,  then, 
a  wide  Boope  to  the  agency  which  we  haTe  been  tnunng.  We  shall 
have  a  irary  mistaken  view  of  human  devdopment  if  we  leave  it  oot 
of  oonaideration.  But  we  ahall  be  equally  mietaken  if  we  make  it 
everything. 

In  fact,  outward  nature  acts  first  and  most  dineHy  upon  the  body 
of  man ;  then«  aeoondlyy  and  mainly  through  the  body,  upon  die 
mind  and  active  powera,  so  entering  into  and  modifying  his  suaeepli- 
bility  of  various  emotions,  and  his  capacity  for  energetic  labour  and 
endurance  ;  least  of  all  upon  that  side  of  man's  being  by  which  he  is 
in  immediate  contact  with  Uie  spiritual  and  eternal  world.  External 
nature  alone  can  never  make  an  individual,  or  a  nation,  good,  wise, 
or  pious.  Eut  it  may  make  him  more  or  less  susceptible  of  reh'g-ious 
iinprossion  and  emotion.  It  may  tinorc  the  colour,  and  mould  the 
form  in  which  his  religious  sentuncuts  shall  express  themselves. 
More  it  can  scarcely  do  in  this  highest  province  of  man's  nature. 
But  the  fact  that  the  boundary  line  b*^twccn  the  Teutonic  and  tho 
nou-Teutouic  ])o]iulati()n  of  Europe  eoincitles  (speaking  broadly)  with 
that  which  separates  IVotestant  tVoni  non-Prote.stuut  Christendom, 
and  either  line  again  separates  the  luxuriant  and  romantic  south 
from  the  stern -I'catured  north — would  lead  U8  to  suppose  that  there 
is  some  connexion  between  the  outward  face  of  nature  and  the  garb 
in  which  piety  will  array  itself.  There  is  evidently  a  certain  con- 
geniality  between  tho  warmer  tempenonent  fostered  by  southern 
skies,  and  the  more  imaginative  and  senauoos  forms  of  devotion ; 
between  the  oohler  and  busier  north,  and  a  more  intelleotaal  piety. 
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In  piigian  times  the  mythology  of  the  north  and  the  south  showed 
their  tendency  on  either  hand  without  restraint.  Wordsworth  has 
traced  in  a  noble  {)assage  of  the  Excursion  "  the  different  aspect 
given  to  pagan  belief  and  worship  by  the  different  aspect  of  external 
uatuie  in  the  Babylonian  plain  and  among  the  mountain  vaUeya  of 
Qxeeoe:~>* 


"  Chaldean  shepherds,  ran^ng  trnckloss  floldi, 
Beneath  the  coocaTo  of  unclouded  nkius 
^mad  like  a  tea  in  bomidl«M  loHtiide, 
Looked  on  the  Polar  star,  aa  on  a  Guidi> 
And  Guardian  of  their  course,  that  noTcr  doted 
Ilis  steadfast  eye.    liio  rianetary  Five 
With  a  cubmiidTe  fhef  beheld; 

"Watchul,  fmm  Iho  r(  ntro  of  thoir  filccpiriif  flocks, 
ThoiMi  radianl  Mercuri«s8,  that  goomed  to  move 
Oarrj-ing  through  ether,  in  perpetual  round. 
Decrees  and reeolations  of  the  Gods; 
And,  by  their  aspcrtp,  .siVnit  \  incj  workl 
Of  dim  futurity,  to  man  rovealod. 
— ^The  imnginatave  fiKolty  wm  lord 
Of  obseriations  natural;  and,  thus 
Led  on,  those  nhepherda  made  reports  of  Stan 
In  set  rotation  pwrnng  to  and  Iro, 
Between  the  oriie  of  oar  efipeieDt  epheve  ' 
And  ite  inxislblc  counterpart,  adorned 
With  answering-  Cfmitrllations,  iindor  earth, 
lietnoved  from  all  approach  of  living  sight, 
Bttt  pieeant  to  the  Dead ;  who,  eo  they  deaaed, 
Like  those  celestial  mosaengoxs  beheld 
AU  aoddenta,  and  judgee  wete  of  alL 


"Hm  UTely  GieeiBB,  m  a  land  of  hillfl, 
Biven^  and  ftrtile  plains,  and  loiuidiiif  thane, 

Under  n  cope  of  vari-       J  f*]cy, 
Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  (iod, 
Pmnptly  rooeiTed,  ae  prodigally  hrongfat, 
From  the  surrounding  Countries — at  the  choice 
Of  all  adventurers.    AVith  nnrivallud  skill. 
As  nicest  observation  fui  ui&hod  hints 
V«r  stndhMU  fiuiey,  did  his  hand  bettov 
On  fluent  Operations  a  fixed  shape  ; 
Metal  or  Stone,  idolutrously  served. 
And  yot — triumphant  o'er  this  pompooH  show 
Of  Alt,  this  palpable  amy  of  Sense, 
On  ev€r\'  sidf  en<"onnf  >  r<  d  ;  in  do-;]. Ite 
0£  the  gross  fictions  chanted  in  tho  streets 
By  waadering  Bhapeodists ;  and  in  oontampi 
Of  doubt  and  bold  denied  hourly  urged 
Amid  the  -w-mnj^ling  Schools — n  ttitit  hung, 
jBeautiful  region  !  o'er  thy  Towns  and  FarmSy 
Statnes  and  Temples,  and  memorial  TiMiibe ; 
And  emanations  wr  re  perc<-ivtid;  andaots 
nf  i'M!i\i pi  1 -ill' \-,  in  N'lit'ni  'H  rmirse, 
iuxcmplihtid  by  mysteries,  that  were  felt 
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As  Ixnda,  on  grave  FhikaoiilMr  *"nwtt'* 

And  armed  Wriirior ;  and  in  evpry  g7t)Vi^ 
A  gay  or  pcnsivo  tenderaew  prevailed, 
When  piety  vmt  ftwfid  ImI  reUxBd." 

We  fhuB  are  naturally  led  to  notice  in  conclusion  the  inflnenoe 
which  external  nature  exercised  on  the  course  of  thai'  one  history  which 
neyertheless  more  plainlj  than  any  other  hears  witness  that  man  is 
not  meant  to  he,  nor  is  (except  when  he  forgets  his  Maker  and  him- 
self) the  mere  creature  of  impressions  from  without.    No  history 
teaches  us  so  phunly  as  that  of  ancient  Israd  how  much  there  is  in 
man's  true  deyelopment  which  nothing  either  in  himself  or  in  the 
world  around  him  can  effect.  Yet  those  who  hare  studied  the  natural 
features  of  the  country,  in  which  the  infancy,  and  the  childhood,  and 
the  adult  age  of  Israel  was  spent,  can  tell  us  how  plainly  the  traces 
of  their  influence  are  written  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  sacred  stoiy. 
They  can  show  us  first  the  wisdom  which  led  the  people,  enervated  \j 
a  long  sojourn  in  the  steaming  pastures  of  Goshen,  or  the  hrickfields  of 
the  Thebaid,  to  spend  forty  years  cf  camp-life  in  the  hracing  air  of 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  far  from  the  flelh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  in  con- 
yerse  with  the  two  TOuses  of  the  sea  and  of  the  ancient  moontains, 
which  speak  so  much  of  f^reedom  and  of  God.   They  can  show  us  the 
mountain  pastures  of  the  three  eastern  tribes,  the  outpost  of  the 
nati<m  on  the  side  of  the  Arabian  or  Sjrrian  desert,  the  meet  wawerj 
of  the  stem  wild  man,  "an  hairj' man,  and  girt  with  a  girdle  of 
leather  about  his  loins  ; "  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  the  line  of  the  prophets.    We  mark  next  the  nation's  inner  line 
of  defence,  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
whole  world  for  its  depression  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  oarth. 
We  mark  the  wild  mountain  frontier  of  Judah  to  the  south,  Leba> 
non  to  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  westward,  fencing  off  the  chosen 
people  from  all  other  nations.    We  have  then  the  central  line  of 
mountain  forming  the  backbone  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan ; — 
the  broad,  almost  flat-topped  ridgo,  furrowed  by  many  deep,  rough 
valleys,  opening  eastward  with  rapid  descent  to  the  Jordan ;  west- 
ward, less  steeply,  to  the  Mediterranean  plain ; — that  mountain  plat- 
form, with  its  free  and  bracing  air,  ita  terraces  of  soil,  fruitful  in  wine 
and  oil  and  honey  while  an  indugfrious  people  cultivated  them, 
burnt  np  and  almost  barren  when  left  to  mere  nature  ; — its  western 
view  of  the  sparklinp:  ^rediterrnncan,  its  fixed  eastward  prospect  of 
lh(^  mountain??  of  Moab,  veilod  in  dark  pini;)lc  liazc,  below  which, 
deep  and  still  and  dead,  lies  tlie  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Salt 
Sea.    This  was  the  home  of  Jud;ih  and  Ephraim  ; — this  the  rccne  of 
nearlv  every  {^reat  event  in  the  relio-iouf?  and  eivil  history  of  the  nation. 
There  the  Israelitish  worriori*,  trained  in  the  wilderness,  could  esta- 
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Uiah  ihemiwihrcg,  feiileas  of  the  iran  chariotB  wbich  swept  the  plains ; 
fbarlessy  osoallyj  of  Philistia  on  the  one  liaad,  or  of  the  childien  of 
Ihe  East  on  the  other.  There  the  tahemade  found  its  safe  lesting- 
plaoe,  aod  the  temple  its  sure  foundation.  There  the  capital  of  the 
coontiy  grew  ap  in  strength  and  pride.  There  David  fed  his  flocks, 
and  Ames  '*  was  a  herdsman  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamine  froit."  There, 
in  that  oonntiy  so  foil  of  tiie  nmple  elements  of  heanty  and  sah- 
limity,  yet  so  hare  of  all  which  could  stimnlate  the  &noy  to  any 
mihealthT  or  exceasiTe  activity,  were  the  treasures  of  the  "  national 
poetry,  the  whole  world's  rdigiotts  poetry,"  accumulatcrl  and  set  in 
ordw.  There,  in  that  homOi  so  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
yet  not  sednded  from  it ; — within  its  sight,  in  contact  with  it,  hut 
even  visibly  not  of  it ; — beside  the  great  highway  of  nations,  yet  not 
liable  to  be  trodden  out  by  conflicting  empires  until  its  work  wa'^ 
done  ; — the  nation  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual 
ednontion  of  mankind  was  carried  forward  by  man's  Maker  and 
Kedcemer. 

North  of  this  central  mountain  land  lay  the  wide  grassy  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  Israel's  one  point  of  easier  contact  with  the  out  ward  world ; 
its  great  battle-field,  for  victory  or  defeat,  with  foreign  invaders,  whom 
the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  platform  repelled.  The  possession  of 
that  fastne^js,  coniinauding  his  line  of  advance  against  Egypt,  gave 
Israel  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Sennacherib  as  disastrous  as  it 
was  disproportioncd  to  the  real  strength  of  the  nation.  Hbrthward, 
again,  lay  the  high  ground  of  GUilee,  severed  from  the  stirring 
scenes  of  Jewish  history; — a  land  of  frank  and  simple  peasants, 
ingenuous  and  docile ;  sloping  eastward  to  the  lain  of  Oennesaret, 
with  its  toiling  and  busy  trading  population — the  manufactnring  and 
oofmmereial  region  of  Palestine.  Tet  further  north,  bounding  all, 
rose  the  sublime  mountain  mass  of  Lebanon. 

There,  between  the  quiet  homes  of  that  peasantry,  and  the  haunts  of 
that  indushions  race  of  artisans  and  men^iants,  a  large  part  of 
the  three  years  of  our  Lord's  public  teadiing  was  spent.  How  often 
the  form  and  imi^iy  of  that  teaching  were  suggested  by  die  aspect 
of  external  nature ; — how  wonderfully  that  form  and  itnagery  were 
selected  so  as  to  reach  the  mind  and  heart  of  all  who  have  an  oar  to 
hear,  in  all  times  and  countries ;  those  need  not  be  told  who  have 
read  Dean  Stanley's  volumes,  fo  delightful  in  themfelves,  so  invalu- 
able to  thoso  who  will  use  them  rightlv,  as  surrgestiiig  thought,  rather 
than  as  prescribing  its  result*?.  In  that  inastor-hand  fhi.s  portion  of 
our  subject  may  best  be  left.  Those  whom  this  article  leads  to  look 
over  the  Dean's  "  Sinai  and  Palestine  "  with  this  object  in  view,  will 
learn  far  more  than  any  words  of  mine  could  tell  them. 

Edward  T.  Vaugha». 

VOL.  V.  B 
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<BW*rtfl  di  Ltlkiilt,  poblUM  poor  la  premiere  foia  d^aprta  in  nuuitucriu 

T^£W  oontempoiaiy  hcts  press  more  iminediately  upon  the  atten- 
tion,  and  in  tiie  coming  yean  are  more  likeLy  to  ezdte  it,  than 
the  fervent  desire^  the  ahnost  paadonate  longing  which  poosenee 
many  minds  for  the  reunion  of  Ohriatendom.  If  the  desire  were  con- 
fined to  a  few  Utopists  of  one  school  or  party  in  the  Church,  or  of 
one  sect  outside  it,  it  would  have  less  significance.  Or  if  it  were 
simply  inspiring  two  parties  in  the  Church  with  animoeity  against  a 
lliird,  and  advising  that  union  or  "in  dimicationo  consensus,"  which 
Zwingli  was  the  first  to  advocate^  in  order  effectually  to  exclude  the 
third,  it  would  dcsorvo  no  q^pathy.  Allowing  for  the  truth  of  much 
which  may  be  brought  against  the  one-sidedness,  insubordination, 
childish  love  of  novelty  which  characterise  too  many  of  tliosc  who 
affect  the  name  of  Unionists,  tlic  fiict  cannot  be  gainsaycd  that  a  strong 
desire  lias  been  awakt  uod  in  the  licarts  of  Christians  of  evory  Church 
to  remove  the  barriers  which  keep  their  Cliurches  apart,  to  create  for 
Christendom  sufficient  iinanimity  for  united  action,  or  to  restore,  at 
h  ast,  the  blessings  of  intercommunion.  Xor  can  it  be  denied  that 
real  Christian  conviction  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  desire.  It  is  one, 
tlicrefore,  of  which  the  future  Church  historian  will  have  to  take 
aecount,  to  which,  if  we  would  diacern  the  signs  of  the  times,  we 
must  perforce  give  attention. 

It  is  a  fact  which,  like  every  other  of  real  worth,  connects  the  pre> 
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mdI  widi  the  past,  aod  on  iHueh  the  pest  otti  throw  snuh  lig^t.  For 
the  dedze  f(gt  union  ift  no  new  thing.  Ever  since  that  terzihle  neoee* 
tttj  of  the  nzteentiii  century  which  split  western  Christendom  into 
fiagmaLts,  it  has  heen  the  aim  and  endeavour  of  the  noblest  and 
wisest  of  Christian  thinkers.  Such  movements  date  from  the  Teiy 
time  of  divisioiL  Justified  by  neceesify  as  that  division  was»  the  best 
men  have  felt  it  a  thing  grievous  in  itself-— a  reproach  to  the 
Ghmch  of  Christ — the  causes  of  which  it  is  a  first  duty  to  remove^ 
No  theories  of  progression  by  antagonism,  or  of  the  advantages  of 
sepaiate  independent  action ;  no  glosses  to  weaken  or  explain  away 
the  words  of  the  IHvine  Master,  have  heen  effiactual  to  erase  altogether 
from  tiie  conscience  of  Christendom  the  prayer  "that  they  aU  may 
be  one^  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  Us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me." 

Now  it  ie  v^  significant  that  the  evils  of  a  disunited  Christendom 
i^pear  to  have  weighed  most  heavily  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
not  always  professed  theologians.  There  will  be  found  since  the 
Befimnation  a  succession  of  thoughtful  men  of  every  profession, 
lawyers,  stotesmen,  scholars,  and  not  divines  only,  who,  profoundly 
believing  the  truths  of  Christianity,  have  sought  to  reconcile  the  di£Eer» 
eoces  which  divided  Christians,  and  have  laboured  for  peace.  The 
names  of  Erasmus,  Cassander,  0rotius,  Burseus,  Hall,  Bavenant, 
0.  Calixtus,  arc  among  the  most  honoured  in  Church  history  down, 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeentb  century.  These  men  were  com- 
rinced  that  peace  between  Christians,  and  therefore  between 
Churchea^  was  poasible>  and  their  schemes  to  promote  it  were  no 
school  exercises  or  ingenious  Utopias,  but  forced  from  a  real  conscious- 
ness of  the  necessity  and  the  duty.  To  quote  the  words  of  one  who 
stands  foremost  in  this  goodly  fellowship :  Summa  nostrse  religionis 
pas  est  et  unaniniitas.  Ea  vix  constare  poterit»  nisi  do  paucissiuiis 
dcfiniamu^  et  in  multis  liberum  relinquamus  suum  cuique  judicium : 
propterea  quod  ingens  sit  rerum  plurimarum  obscuritas,  et  hoc  morbi 
fere  innatum  sit  hominum  ingeniis,  ut  cedere  nesciant  simul  atque 
res  in  contentionem  vocata  est,  quso  postquam  incaluit,  hoo  cuique 
ndetur  verissimum,  quod  tomere  tiuiiduia  suscep^t.  Lno  hoo 
demum  est  eruditionia  thoologicse,  nihil  ultra  quam  sacris  Uteris  pio- 
•iitom  est  definirc,  vcrum  id  quod  proditum  est  bona  fide  dispensue. 
Muita.  problemata  nunc  reficiuiitur  ad  synodum  oimviuvu^v :  multo 
maf^is  conveniebat  quaostioues  ejusriiodi  in  illud  rejiccro  tempus,  cum 
sublato  spwula  et  jcnigraato  vidcbimus  Dcum  do  facie,"* 

The  Hclioinos  of  thr^('  men  failed  because,  though  nobly  planned, 
they  had  the  incompleteness  which  belongs  to  every  single  human 

*  EnuDnus'  Lotten,  lib.  xxvui  op.  8.  Qitotfld  by  Qieieler,  "Lehrbnoli dar  Einihai^ 
4«Nbiobte^"dattanbtlidM,  sw«itoab«h.  P.  450,0.2. 
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effort ;  becaiue  the  time  for  their  accomplislunent  hod  not  yet  come, 
the  leaven  of  peace  and  goodwill  had  not  suflSciently  worked  in  the 
mass  of  Christians ;  heeause  of  the  animosity  trhich  tlioological  dis- 
putants bear  to  one  another ;  perhaps,  most  of  all,  because  of  the 
suspicion  of  tbo  ruling  powers. 

The  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  rentur}'  prodiiccd  a  moTement 
towards  reunion  'v\hicli  stand.s  pre-eminent  above  every  other  belbrc' 
or  since.  It  was  no  single  movement  of  one  Clinrcb  or  party,  or  of 
one  tliinker:  it  was  urpfed  ou  by  strong  iKjlitical  necessity,  and  no 
less  inspired  by  a  trne,  fervent,  and  cnli|>litened  piety.  The  most 
gifted  mind  in  (iermany  of  the  time,  perhajis  of  any  time,  the  most 
famous  divine  and  orator  which  France,  the  land  of  great '  orators, 
has  known,  princes  and  ])n"nee.sses  of  Germany,  with  their  ambas- 
sadors and  statesmen,  "  the  great  king,"  as  rrenchmen  still  like  to 
call  him,  and  two  suocessive  pope»,  took  a  side  for  or  against  it.  Such 
a  movement  is  well  worth  our  study,  not  because  of  the  fsvoor  whidi 
it  won  hem  these  •  great  personages,  or  because  of  the  sucoees  which 
it  once  promised  to  reach.  It  is  cause  enough  that  Leibnitz  was  ihe 
floul  of  it,  and  that  his  correspondoice  with  Bossuet  traverses  the 
whole  debateahle  ground,  and  discusses  with  incomparable  power 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Churches.  Much  also  will  be 
found  in  it  to  illustrate  present  tendencies.  Men  were  then,  as  now, 
ihtigued  with  long  controyeray,  and  longed  to  bring  the  theories  in 
debate  to  some  intelligible  practical  end.  But  it  is  for  its  own 
intrinsic  value  that  Leibnitz'  correspondence  with  Bossuet  and  others 
of  his  contemporaries  claims  attention.  It  is  strange  that  it  has 
hitherto  attracted  no  notice  in  England.  ¥,Ycn  late  writers  on  union 
have  passed  it  by,  or  deferred  the  consideration  of  it.  We  do  not 
remember  any  review  of  the  valuable  edition  of  the  letters  of  Leib- 
nitz from  the  f^ri [final  (and  in  many  infstances  unedited)  MS«*^.  by 
M.  A.  Foueher  de  Careil  :  before  the  ])ublication  of  which  edition 
some  of  the  prineijxil  lettt  rs  were  either  altogether  unkuoTVH,  or  im- 
perfectly given  to  the  world. 

In  a  future  pti per  we  shall  present  an  analysis  of  Leibnitz'  plans  for 
facilitating  the  reunion  of  the  Churches  of  (  icnnany  with  liome,  and 
the  subject  matter  of  his  correspondence  with  Uossuet  and  others  which 
those  plans  diew  forth  ;  in  the  present  we  shall  contine  ourselves  to 
the  history  of  the  movement,  the  political  and  personal  influences 
which  guided  it,  and  the  caiises  of  its  failure.  Our  report  will  bo 
drawn  from  the  contemporary  letters  which  M.  A.  Foueher  de  Gareil 
has  published.  We  shall  freely  use  the  information  which  he  has 
collected  in  his  Introduction,  without  committing  ourselves  to  his 
opinions,  or  exdusively  following  his  lead. 

There  were  strong  political  motives  which  urged  the  princes  and 
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fitafosmen  of  Germany  to  attempt  the  religious  union  of  tlicir  peoples 
iii  the  second  half  of  llie  seventeenth  eentury.  Tbo  liorrors  of  tho 
Thirt}'  Years"  War  were  fresh  in  memory.  Their  country  wua  still 
sulTering  from  the  exhaustion  which  followed  it.  Gustav  Frcitoj*',  a 
pictorial  but  not  less  an  accurate  writer,  quotes  ilgurcs  to  jnove  (hat  in 
the  last  200  years  a  large  part  of  Germany  has  only  recovered  its 
Ibrmer  population,  industrj',  and  produce.* 

The  jH  ace  of  AVestphalia  (1048 j  established  in  European  polities 
the  new  priuoiple  of  the  buluuee  of  power,  and  <^ave  civil  toleration, 
but  it  failed  to  bring  about  relig'ious  union.  Ifeneeforth  the  followers 
of  the  Augsburg  Confesision  were  permitted  the  unrestricted  exercise 
of  their  worship  in  the  Homan  Catholic  States,  and  thus  far  might 
appeal  to  tliat  treaty  as  the  charter  of  their  religious  liberty.  Jiut 
toleration  is  not  the  same  as  etpiality :  rather  it  implies  inferiority.  In 
the  Emperor's  hereditary  liomiuions  not  even  toleration  was  conceded, 
and  the  l*apal  court  from  the  first  protested  against  freedom  of 
worship,  seeularination  of  ecclesiastical  property,  the  recognition 
of  individual  Protestant  rights,  which  its  own  policy  had  not  a  little 
assisted  the  I'rotestant  ])rinees  to  win.f  Germany  was  thus  made 
aware  of  the  evils  flowing  from  political  and  religious  disunion,  and 
had  cause  to  fear  the  further  evils  which  might  be  impending.  Tho 
words  of  M.  A.  F.  de  Careil  sound  exaggerated,  and  yet  appeal* 
bome  out  by  coutemporar}'  documents. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  there  was  no  longer  a  Germany,  but  Catholic 
States  and  Protestant  States  without  unity  of  laws  and  beliefs,  each 
one  being  exdusiTcly  bent  upon  self-aggrandisement  at  the  expense 
<^  tho  other,  equally  enfeebled  by  oommon  ignorance  and  misery."  % 
Her  stateonen  saw  the  danger  of  such  a  position.  In  the  (hitherto 
unpubliahed)  State  paper  which  lioibnits  wrote  for  the  Imperial 
court,  he  says,  with  reference  to  the  peace  concluded  at  Munster  and 
Oanabruck:  "The  two  parties  began  (after  the  peace)  to  calm 
themselves  a  little,  and  to  give  some  hope  at  least  of  toleration ; 
but  it  was  soon  observed  that  in  the  main  this  peace  was  like  a  truce 
which  had  sprung  out  of  common  weariness :  a  fact  which  <aeated 

•  Bilder  aus  der  Dcutachen  Vergangonheit,  von  Ou»t«v  Froitag.  Zwcitor  Thoil, 
Lupsig,  1863,  pp.  219—226.  *' We  «re  then  justiGed  in  drawing  tho  concluaion,  that 
•at  IomI  for  thia  portion  of  Gormaiiy  (Tburingia  and  Fcanooiua)  two  himdred  jrean  warn 
necestary  to  rostoro  toika  aarlier  ootodttion,  tha  poptUattMkaiid  pvodoottTO  atxaqglh  of  the 

country."  (s.  223.) 

t  UksA.  the  Bull  Zelo  domus  Dei,  d.  26  Nov.  1648  ;  quoted  by  Gieeeler,  Lchrbuch,  d. 
K.  O.  iii.  Bd.  i.  481 : — **  Sana  com  intasM)  doloria  sonan  aocapinraa,  quod  par  pluraapaoia 

Oanalirugis,  nocnon  altoriu3  pacis  Monustcrii,  initamm  tiiticuloe  graTiBsima  Beligioni 
cathoHc.i'  iiliita  f«f>rnnt  pnrjudicia.     Klcnim  pactionibus  ....  hsercticis  Ani^^uslann* 
nt  Tooant,  confeasionu  liUsrum  sure  lucroacos  cxercitium  in  pleriaque  locia  pormittitur  ct 
laoamm  jra  adilieaiidia  ad  hano  aiaetimi  templis  aawgaatio  pcoinittitar." 
tTonaLxax. 
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the  fear  lest  the  fire  lurking  beneatli  tbe  ashes  would  one  day  recover 
it«  full  strength.  ....  God  knows  what  will  happen,  and  wc  iinist 
coramit  ourselves  to  His  diviTio  pro\ndencT,  after  having  done  ail 
we  can  for  ourselves.  Tt  belongs  to  those  to  whom  he  has  given 
power  or  oi)portumty  ;  above  all,  to  the  chief  rulers,  and  the  emperor, 
who  is  secular  head  and  advocate  of  the  uuiversal  Church,  to  take 
thought  for  the  remedies  of  tiuch  great  evil "  *  ....  as  the  freah  out- 
break of  a  religious  war,  the  prevalence  of  religious  discord. 

Besides,  there  was  a  power  near  at  hand  which  was  daily  becoming 
an  "exorbitant  power,"  and  threatening  to  absorb  whatever  national 
life  still  lived  in  Gennany.  France,  wielded  by  the  cunning  hand  of 
Richelieu,  and  in  the  person  of  tho  young  king  asserting  the 
most  arrogant  preten^^ions,  turned  the  internal  civil  and  religious 
disunion  of  the  German  States  to  her  own  ends:  assumed  the  protec- 
torate of  the  niiuor  German  princes,  and  stealthily  in>inuated  her 
fashions  and  language  in  place  of  tho  ruder  tradition:^  and  ttjjeech 
of  the  Falherluud.  Leibnitz,  to  his  honour,  for  his  sympathies  were 
as  cosmopolitan  as  his  science  was  cucyclop;edic,  withstood  as  states- 
man and  publicist  this  withering,  overshadowing  influence  of  the 
French  monarchy.  He  thought,  and  so  did  the  princes  whom  ho 
served,  that  religious  union  was  indispensable  to  the  national  union ; 
that  unless  religions  peace  could  be  effected  between  the  foUowers 
of  the  chief  confessions,  unless  Protestants  and  Catholics  could  agree, 
ivith  however  Tanous  rites  and  belioft,  to  Hto  and  act  together  as 
memben  of  one  spiritual,  no  less  than  of  one  dvil  society,  Gennany 
would  never  be  secure  or  at  one. 

The  same  fear  of  France,  the  same  necessity  for  combined  action 
against  her  encroachments  may  have  been  the  political  motives 
which  inclined  Pope  Innocent  XL  &VDurably  towards  plana  of 
TDunion.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  ^e  good  faith  with  which  this 
Pope  sought  to  conciliate  Protestant  Germany.  Of  the  bishops  of 
Borne  many  have  been  abler ;  men  of  greater  governing  powers,  who 
have  left  their  name  and  place  in  history ;  but  lew,  if  any,  have 
equalled  Innocent  XI.  in  firmness  and  integrity  of  purpose,  in  the 
justice  and  honesty  of  his  politics.  He  obtains  honourable  mention 
in  the  pages  of  the  impartial  Banke ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  we 
Englishmen  are  greatly  his  debtors,  for  he  headed  the  Eurcq^wan 
coalition  against  Louis  XIY.,  and  contributed  much,  consciously  or 
unconsciouBly,  by  his  alliance  with  William  of  Orange^  to  aooompSish 
our  deliveranoe  fnm  the  Stuarts. 

If  strong  political  motives  counselled  the  princes  of  Germany  to 
attempt  the  reunion  of  Churchei^  it  ii  no  less  true  that  a  profoond 
religious  feeling  was  active  at  the  time  which  looked  much  more  to  the 

•  Tome  i  p.  I,  mc.  7, 9. 
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inteTesfs  of  all  Christendom.  A  leanicd  iukI  tolermil  scliool  of 
theolo^'  had  riseii  up  in  Geriiiuny,  ^v^lieh  prepared  the  way  ni  iiiujiv 
miuds  by  giving  attention  to  the  essential  articles  of  'belief  which 
ChrifltiaiLS  of  eTery  commanioa  held  in  common,  rather  than  to  tlie 
kB8  eHeatiBl»  tkoogli  not  wnmpcNrtant,  dootrmes  in  wliioh  they  dxfoed. 
It  will  be  neoogBory  to  go  back  a  few  years,  in  order  to  trace  the 
liie  of  this  now  eehooL 

At  Uie  beginning  of  the  aeventeenth  oentmy  1^  UniTernty  of 
Hefanatadt  was  dietingnished  among  the  nniveraities  of  Germany 
Ibr  tta  devotion  to  ancient  literatiire,  the  "hnmaniatic  stadiee,"  and 
to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle^  and  fox  its  atrong  leaning  to  the 
larger  Ukd  more  aooommodating  theology  of  Melancthon.  It  had 
refused  to  accept  tlic  strict  formularieH  of  Lutheran  doctrine.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  century  Geoige  Calixtus  flounshed,  vho  gave 
new  life  and  thought  to  this  uniroTsity.  "After  his  academical 
studies  were  completed,  he  travelled  through  England,  Holland, 
Italy,  and  Franco,  made  acquaintance  with  the  different  Churches  ot 
those  countries,  and  with  many  of  their  leading  men,  and  g-aincd 
from  them,  as  from  n  tlioroup^h  study  of  the  different  periods  of  the 
Church,  a  far  wider  and  more  varied  view  of  ('liristendom  than  M-as 
at  that  time  usual  in  tlir  TiUthoran  Church."  Wlien  Calixtus 
returned  to  Helmstndt,  he  was  a|)|x)inted  ])role.s.sor  of  theology  (a.d. 
1GI4).  The  larger  experienee  and  knowledge  which  he  acquired 
from  men  as  well  as  from  books  did  not  make  him  a  less  faithful 
Lutheran.  lie  neither  affected  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  oi 
the  countries  through  which  he  had  travelled,  nor  wished  to  cliange 
those  of  his  own  Church  and  people.  But  he  sought  throughout  his 
life  to  infuse  into  religious  discussion  the  calm,  generous,  and  £ree 
apint  whidi  hia  own  interDoorse  with  many  men  had  taught  him ; 
«id  he  tried  his  best  to  reooneile  tiiose  wIki  really  meant  the  same 
thing,  Hiongh  in  the  expression  and  farm  of  their  belief  they  were  at 
farianoe.  The  learning  and  good  temper  of  hia  writings  went  to 
nodeiate  tiie  severe  dogmatism  of  the  Lnthemn  Ghnrohes,  which 
at  that  time  alienated  many  from  their  communion.*  He  enlarged 
the  borders  of  theological  stndy,  by  drawing  attention  off  from  ths 

*  He  iuAM  on  thai  {nvahiabte  ffistinction  to  tin  neglect  of  whicli  ao  much  of  the 

TTOcharitn'  I^nrss  of  rcligioug  controversy  is  due :  "Eat  autem  inpcns  discrimen  int«r 
i&Xa. :  ego  hmp  sententiam noa  yriaiimo  «aM  venun:  ego haac  senteutkm  voro  hiureUcam 
judico,  otonnwidaddictoaadiTiBagnrfiteteojMr^  «D«id«riuinet 
Studium  Concordiaj  Ecclcsiastica;,"  1650.  }  6,  quoted  largely  by  Gicsclor,  "Lehrbuch 
der  Kirchf  ngeachichte,"  dn'tlon  bandoB,  sweito  abtiieiliing,  i  62.  a,  474.,  from  whooe 
hvBtozy  this  account  k  chiefly  drawn. 

tt  "Hallam'8  Literary  History,"  Part  HI.,  ch.  ii.  s.  11.  For  the  same  writer's  coldly  im- 
pnTti^li  mvi  rut     *'™  fcwi«»r,notMa  of  CaKrtiMi.  Bee  Pt»  IIL.  ch.  ii  a.  18,  toL  ii  1855. 
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sttUIeties  of  dootrines  wluch  were  bejODd  men's  grasp,  on  wliich 
ikey  oould  never  hope  to  come  to  an  uiderataadmgy  to  the  eun|iler 
and  nobler  standarde  of  the  early  Chufdi.    LQce  EraamiiB  and 

Cassander,  CalixtuB  and  the  ecliool  wHicli  looked  to.  him  as  its  founder 
believed  that  there  was  a  poeaibility  of  imion  between  the  Reformed 
and  Roman  CLurclies,  and  that  it  lay  in  a  mutual  return  to  the  early 
symbols  of  the  Churcb,  to  the  principle  embodied  in  the  canon  of 
Vincentius,  and  to  the  consent  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  fire  centori^ 
("consensus  quinque  secularis").  He  believed  that  the  diflferencea 
between  the  Reformed  Churches  were  more  easily  capable  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  were,  as  Leibnitz  afterwards  ebaracterised  them,  "  minima  funda- 
mentales.  "  Ulrich  Calixtus,  the  .son  of  George,  and  his  successor  at 
Helmstadt,  and  Gerhard,  better  known  as  Moianus,  Abbot  of  Loccum, 
continued  the  work ;  the  latter  became  afterwards  the  coadjutor  of 
Leibiiit/,  and  the  chief  theological  writer  on  the  Protestant  side 
of  the  aicgotiations  for  imion. 

Jiut  no  ill  vine,  philosopher,  or  university  was  to  be  the  centre  of 
this  movement.  Whatever  political  interests  3>vaycd  other  reigning 
houaes  of  Germany,  at  least  in  the  Palatine  there  were  higher  motlyea 
at  work  to  promote  religious  union.  Few  reigning  families  have 
poaseeaed  members  gifted  with  each  eioellent  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  as  those  whicsh  then  distingui^ed  the  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover.  This  fimulypresented  an  epitome 
of  the  religious  history  of  the  time.  Tendencies  then  active  towards 
sobmission  to  absolute  authority,  or  towards  denial  of  any  authority 
except  that  which  reason  claimed,  appear  prominent  in  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  this  house.  It  is  no  less  significant  that  while  some 
becune  ardent  converts  to  Borne,  and  others  remained  firmly  attached 
to  Protestantism,  the  family  was  not  di.sunited,  or  the  ties  of  mutual 
affection  rent  asimder.  It  consisted  of  five  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
Each  one  of  the  sisters,  Elisabeth,  Louise  Ilollandine,  and  Sophia,* 
was  remarkable  for  intellectual  gifts.  All  of  them  felt  the  influence 
of  a  woman  of  still  stronger  mind,  perhaps  of  more  brilliant  qualities 
and  ardent  faith  than  themselves.  This  was  Anne  Gonzaga  of 
Mantua,  daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Nevers,  whom  their  ]>rother 
Edward,  Count  I'alatino,  had  married.  This  princess  effected  the 
conversion  of  lier  Iiusband,  and  of  her  sister-in-law  Loui  c,  who 
became  the  Abbess  ui  ^iaubuissoii.  She  strove  further  to  win  over 
Sophia,  and  found  a  ready  heljii  i  in  the  secretary  oi  Louise,  Madame 
de  Burion.    In  strenuous  devotion  to  the  cause  in  hand,  and  in  love 

*  The  Duch«w  Sophia  aadber  daughter,  Sophia  Charlotte,  aftcrwaztb  Queen  of  Pnusia, 

rea'i  ^.fi'lmit-r.'  corrc9por''i<'T>f('  •vrith  r!pf»p  interest,  nnd  nTipoti'Tf  wliifh  phrwrr^  no 

less  uite]]i{;enoe.  "  I/auflb^re  thdologie  n'avait  poiui  d'aridite  pour  ces  priac«e«e«  philo- 
BophoB,"  saji  IL  de  Omil,  i  Intiod.  IxviiL 
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Qi  puwer,  this  woman  was  not  unlike  Madame  de  Maintonon.  She 
became  the  constant  correspondent  of  Leibnitz,  who  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  Princess  Sophia.  There  is  an  cnthiisiasni  in  her 
letters  which  commands  respect.  The  adiuiiing  disciph?  of  r5ossuct, 
she  ^ives  him  no  rest  till  he  has  actually  taken  a  part  j  nor  will  she 
kt  him  forget  that  he  has  done  so.  H(>r  iteration  of  the  one  idea 
which  possesses  her,  and  her  eonstant  appeal  to  the  words  and  thoughts 
of  the  g'reat  oiaior,  becomo,  it  must  be  owned,  somewLai  laligning  : 
but  what  she  says  is  written  with  such  earnestness  of  purpose,  with 
such  sincerity  and  fervour,  as  to  prove  that  Madame  de  Burion  wa^i 
no  ordinary  devotee.  Leibnitz  writes  to  her  freely,  with  evident 
r^ard,  with  even  an  occasional  efi^ion  of  heart  which  is  unusual  iu 
liim;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  employ  her  as  mediatress*- 

There  was  another  actor  on  the  Boman  side  who  daims  ehief 
notice,  without  whom  this  bnaaness  would  neyer  peihaps  have  been 
tet  on  foot,  who  was  its  instigator  and  prime  mover  all  his  days. 
This  was  Eoyas  de  Spinola,  Bishop  of  Teria,  in  Croatia,  afterwaids  of 
Keastadt,  near  Vienna.  As  fiir  back  as  1661  he  had  been  appointed 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Emperor  to  treat  with  the  princes  of  Gennany 
conoeming  rdigions  union.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distingiush 
between  his  action  as  accredited  agent  of  Emperor  and  Pope,  and 
that  which  was  strictly  his  own,  and  for  which  he  had  no  authority. 
In  erery  way  his  life  was  remarkable,  and  deserves  the  utmost 
sympathy  which  we  can  give  to  the  most  unwearied  self-denying 
derotion.  Bom  in  Holland  of  Spanish  descent,  he  early  won  the 
&vour  of  Philip  lY.,  and  afterwards  rose  high  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  of  whose  first  wife  he  was  the  confessor.  He 
was  made  a  cardinal  of  the  Boman  Chnreh ;  but  refused  the  Arch- 
bishopric  of  Mslines  that  he  might  unrsservedly  give  himself  to  the 
work  of  religioiis  union.  His  days  were  spent  in  continual  travel ; 
in  jomneyiiig  from  court  to  court,  in  negotiating  and  corresponding 
wiUi  the  princes,  statesmen,  and  divines  of  Germany.  Six  times  he 
visited  Borne,  five  times  Hanover,  nor  did  he  rest  even  when  suffering 
severe  excruciating  pain.  In  the  brief  summary  of  the  negotiations 
which  he  drew  up,  which  Leibnitz  copied  and  preserved,  and  which 
is  one  main  source  of  oar  information,  there  is  no  oconment  on  his 
toil,  suffering,  disappointment  He  writes  down  the  simple  facts 
which  belong  to  history ;  but  among  them  is  one  which  tells  its  own 
tale :  "  Ipse  (Spinola)  ex  sciatic^  pertinaci  lecto  affizus  non  nisi  later! 
sinistro  innixus  ad  reliquas  aulas  in  aell4  manibus  portari  voluit."* 
Ko  wonder  that  Leibnitz  treasured  up  the  papers  of  such  a  man,  and 
purposed  to  write  his  life.  The  unpublished  varia  ad  biographiam 
Spinola  spectantia"  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Library  at  Hanover. 

*  Nsmtio  1668—1668 ;  (Ettm  d«  Leibniti,  L  enix. 
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Tha  bloimg  of  the  peMemaken  xot  witii  liim.  The  ipirit  wltioh 
animated  SpineU,  and  in  which  he  negqtialed,  wae  in  haimonj  witid 

that  of  Molanos,  and  the  divines  of  the  University  of  Helmstadt, 
with  the  tolerant  philosophic  temper  of  LeibnitE.  His  oonTiotion  of 
the  possibility  of  leamon  was  stamg  enough  to  enoonrage  hia  efforts, 
sad  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  **plnnpouToir which  he 
received  from  the  Emperor.  "  It  appears  to  maayy  and  is  fimad  ia 
fact  to  be  the  case,  that  differences  of  sentiment  on  principal  points 
(of  belief  )  arise  from  want  of  mutual  charif\',  and  of  necessary 
patience  thoroughly  to  understand,  nnA  sincerely  to  explain  the  true 
sense  of  each  one  of  the  different  meaninp^  j^nVen  to  the  words 
employed."*  And  again,  in  his  own  woni«  f?i  a  letter  to  Leibnitz 
dated  12  Deccmb.  1688  :  "  Inter  Romanum  ei  piotestantium  eccle- 
siam  noTi  in  lundameuto  salutis,  sed  in  soiis  ttdditamentis  intorcedere 
distaiitiaiii."  f 

There  can  be  no  question  tkut  Spinohi  hoped  that  ultimately  the 
German  Protei>tant&  would  submit  to  the  decrees  of  Trent ;  without 
such  hope  he  would  hardly  have  been  loyal  to  his  Church.  But  he 
met  the  wishes  of  many  Lutherans  by  negotiating  on  the  basis  of  a 
peaee  previous  to  sabmisnon  to  those  deaees,^  on  the  ptmcipile  of 
piesent  mutnal  tolemtion  of  the  bslisft  of  bolih  Ghnzohee^  "  sanf  les 
pnncxpes  des  denx  partysy"  and  on  tiie  mdentanding  fhat  the 
doctrines  in  dispnte  shoold  be  xef«ied  to  the  judgment  of  an  cecn- 
menioal  oooneiL  In  1677  be  sought  tiie  saaotion  of  Borne  for  his 
schemes,  and  presented  to  the  Pope  tweoty-fiye  propositions^  whioh 
he  had  drawn  up  with  great  moderation,  settnig  forth  the  yisws  of 
the  l^ing  Protestant  divines  on  some  chief  subjects  of  contwweny, 
the  justifioatioii,  confession,  and  abaolutioQ  of  the  sinner.  *'  P^vpoai- 
tiones  novellorum  discretiorum  et  pnecipuorum.'*  These  propositions 
were  well  weighed,  considered,  and  "post  gravissimasoonsaltationes" 
sanctioned  by  the  Pope  (Innocent  XI.)  and  cardinals.  When 
Leibnitz  visited  Spinola  at  Neustadt  he  obtained  the  auth^tic  docu- 
ments which  prove,  he  writes,  that  **  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  the 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  le  maistre  du  sa<'r»'  palais,  and  others  who 
were  fully  informed  of  his  negotiations  and  plans,  approved  them." 
M.  Foucher  de  Careil  observes  that  he  does  not  believe  there  is  one 
mention  of  this  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  ||  It 
seemed  m  though  the  unwearied  ?;e;d  oi  bpinolu  woidd  have  its 
reward.  The  Papal  court  di5p(j>i{l  almost  for  the  first  time  to  make 
concessions,  the  Emperor  with  ail  his  power  supporting  the  scheme 

•<EitfTes,L  167.  t  i.  51. 

:  Cf.  t^mo  1.  Tntrod.  cTiii.  <'I«tt«n  of  Ldboitsto  UsdoBA d» Bnrion," sliiL i p. 
166  i  xlix.i.  177—186. 
§  (Bicweii i It.  |LxL 
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of  his  agent,  fourteen  princes  of  Germany,  with  the  assent  of  many, 
and  those  the  most  learned  theologians,  desirous  of  reiuuon  in  the 
interestii  of  their  conn  try's  welfare. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  ncj^otiations  between  the  roemorahle 
years  1682 — 1685.  But  during'  the  twenty  years  that  Spiuola  had 
laboured,  he  8tvms  to  have  taken  no  account  of  the  possible  inter- 
vention of  France-  From  tliat  quarter  came  the  frustration  of  all 
his  cherished  plans.  There  were  other  adverse  circumstances,  but 
the  opposition  of  France  was  the  real  cause  of  failure.  The  Tnridah 
irar,  the  death  of  his  trusted  and  powerful  friend  Oaidinal  Albritiuay 
bia  own  aevere  sickneas,  happened  inopportunely,  but  it  was  the  politics 
of  Loais  XIY .  which  thwarted  the  good  oovnaels  of  Innocent  XI. 
The  Pope  no  longer  Tentored  openly  to  eonntenanoe  negotiations  for  ' 
the  religioas  union  of  Germany,  nor  to  recognise  l^inola  as  enToy. 
The  latter  says  in  his  confidential  nazntio,  "Itenun  Bonam  itnm,  gtiod 
tpamiaent  malewH  (Jkeiio  gaUiea)  proUdanHhut  indebiia  promiHi. 
Producta  sunt  briginalia,  ex  qmbus  apparebat  omnia  protestantium 
nomine  acta.  Albritius  jam  obierat.  Ponti£az  per  epistolam  oralem 
de  quibusdom  gratiis  concedendis  asseeurnvit ;  praeepU  tamen  ut  wfe^ 
rim  qitati  proprio  aeh  ageret,  /actioHis  (/a/iicfe  catim*** 

"A  cause  des  passions  regnantes  ''is  Leibnitz'  expkmation  of  the 
failure.f  Four  years  afterwards  (1690)  Spinola  was  again  empowered 
by  tlie  Emperor  to  negotiate,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with 
^lolanus.  He  died  at  the  task  in  1695.  But  the  burden  of  discussion, 
if  not  of  advor-ary.  nrt  the  Roman  side,  luul  passed  from  him  to  the 
more  renowned,  thougii  not  more  successful  liossuet. 

Before  we  sjx^ak  of  Bossuet's  ])art  in  the  movement,  some  account 
is  due  of  one  who,  witli  the  same  earnestness  as  ^ladame  de  Burion, 
urged  him  to  it.  This  was  Pellisson,  a  convert  to  the  religion  of  the 
court,  of  TiOuis  XIV.,  who,  it  was  said,  in  consequence  had  risen  higli 
in  that  king's  favour.  He  had  for  some  time  corresponded  witli 
Leibnitz  on  subjects  not  exclusively  theological.  During  a  five 
years'  detention  in  the  Bastilc  he  had  studied  Aristotle  as  well  as 
patristie  IHeratnre,  and  was  no  unfit  disciple  of  Leibnitz'  philosophy. 
"  Madame  de  Burion,"  he  writes,  finds  great  firalt  with  me  on  your 
account.  She  says,  and  I  believe  she  is  right,  that  we  think  of 
ncdiing  else  hut  your  dynamics,  and  not  at  all  of  your  oonvOTSion, 
which  is  the  one  ohjeet  of  her  desire  as  of  mine.''^  The  subject 
matter  of  these  letters,  as  &r  as  they  relate  to  the  reunion  of  the 
Churches,  will  be  afterwards  considered.  They  are  written  with 
admirable  temper,  and  exhibit  much  acntenessand  learning.  They 
seem  to  he  very  models  of  the  way  in  which  the  most  serious  reli- 
gions diffiarences  should  be  discussed.  Pellisson  had  not  laid  aside, 
•  Lezxx.  tLlzzzT.  ti*Ixv3iL 
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with  his  Iluguenot  lUitli,  clllier  charity  or  considerateness  for  his 
old  brethren  in  it.  **  Leibiiitz  maiiitaincii  in  hia  letters  tu  l*elli&sou 
the  principles  of  genuine  tolerance,  far  reuioved  from  the  culpable 
indiflerence  with  wHchPiotestante  were  reproached  .  .  .  and  PeUiaaon 
was  tolerant;  lie  was  so  by  inolination,  be  was  so  because  be  bad 
sbared  the  errors  of  bis  old  religionists ;  he  was  so  by  reaaon  of  that 
perfect  politeness  and  courtier-like  temper  which  would  baye  made 
him  think  it  bad  taste  to  affect  a  too  eager  proselytising  spirit."  * 
Pellisson  appears  to  baye  been  one  of  the  most  industrious  agents  of 
Xiouia  XrV.  for  establishing  by  force  or  persuasion  religious  unity 
in  France.  He  may  be  safely  acquitted,  as  also  Kadame  de  Haintenon, 
of  any  share  in  those  cruel  measures  for  the  suppression  of  Pro- 
testantism whieli  utlicr  counsellors  of  Louis  approved,  and  the  king 
himself  permitted.  His  own  part,  however,  in  that  bad  business 
was,  to  say  the  least,  not  creditable,  not  such  as  a  high-minded 
statesman  shoidd  have  accepted.  He  was  dispenser  of  a  fund  for  the 
support  or  reward  of  converts. f 

As  far  back  as  1G83  Bossuet  had  been  informed  of  Spinola's 
negotiations,  and  had  received  the  papers  which  passed  between 
Spinola  and  the  ilanuvcrian  tbeolo^^inns.  But  he  had  not  eonrcrued 
himself  with  thein.  i'h'^ht  years  later,  when  he  is  urged  to  consider 
the  question  which  had  become  the  religious  question  of  the  time, 
when  as  reeo^Miisc4  leader  of  the  French  clerp^y  he  is  fr>rced  to 
intervene,  he  avows  that  he  had  allowed  the  subject  to  diop  out  of 
mind:  "corame  cette  affaire  ne  me  parut  pus  avoir  de  suite. "J 
After  reading  Molanus'  "Cogitutiones  Privata)"  on  remiion,  he  wrote 
^*  Reflexions  de  AL.  I'Eveque  de  Meaux  sur  Tccrit  de  M.  I'Abb^ 
Holanus." 

This  book  oyertunued  the  negotiations  of  Spinola.  It  was  as  much 
a  refutation  of  Spinola  as  of  Molanus.§  Bossuet  knows  nothing  of 
"media  oompositionis."  The  unity  which  he  understood  was  that 
which  could  be  imposed  with  authority  from  without,  such  as  her 
aoTereign  was  then  forcing  on  the  consciencea  of  French  Protestants. 
.All  previous  conditions  which  Spinola  had  so  zealously  prepared,  aU 
p(^tical  ooDsiderations,  the  good  will  of  the  Emperor  and  the 

•Llxvn. 

f  IjmlUe,  "Higtain  dm  SVufais.*'  Tome  troiate^  y.  805.  Fteig, Clwrpantlar, 
1808. 

"  Une  caiMO  poor  lea  conTomona  fui  stabile,  dont  P^iiason,  r^form^  coDTcrti,  eut  la 
dindUm;  on  nuttthmdalt lee oomcianw, on  payaitnneetedefei;  intendaate,  goaver' 
aeani  miigiirtnvtff,  rifaliMdent  de  zble :  arec  unc  convonion  on  £tait  ata  do  plairo  au  roi." 
Madame  de  Maint^non  mii^ht  well  write,  "  M.  rclis'">n  fait  doa  prodigos;  M.  liossnet 
o«t  plus  savant,  uxoih  iui  est  plu3  pcrsuaaif.  On  it'uuruit  jamoia  u«4  eap^rer  que  toutea 
oae  eoaveirioiie  fiuMnt  ei  wMee/' — (Lettra  de  IbdMiie  de  Maiiiteiioitt,dH  18  "SwmibiK, 
1683). 

X  Boeeuet  k  Madame  de  Burion,  i.  173.  ^  i.  cm. 
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prinoes  of  Germany*  all  conceiaioiiB  from  the  Bomaii  court,  and 
oTertarea  of  Protestant  diyines,  are  quietly  ignored.   Bossuet  speaks 
magisterially,  as  a  bishop  of  ancient  times  might  have  spoken.  Sub- 
nuflsion  to  Borne  is  the  first  demand ;  that  being  complied  with^ 
perhaps  some  diversity  of  rites  and  discipline  may  be  tolerated.  If 
Protestants  wish  for  a  reunion,  they  must  go  to  Home ;  Rome  can 
take  no  step  towards  them.    The  decisions  of  Trent  are  the  last 
auihoritatiTe  standards,  and  without  unfeigned  assent  to  them  union 
is  impossible.     "  On  vient  t\  nous,  qu'on  acccpto  iios  dogmes,  ou 
bien  alors  pourquoi  vient  onh"  was  the  short  qiiP^tidTi  of  the 
Gallicaii.    Bossuet  seems  to  have  little  faith  in  (he  inigiity  power 
of  truth  to  create  conviction  in  tlie  eonscience ;  belief  with  him  is 
rather  the  acceptance  ol  lio^^ma  which  authority  demands  and  claims 
to  enforce.    **  Sueli  docs  Bosauet  appear  from  the  beginning,"  siiys 
M.  de  Careil,  a  jealous  defender  of  Bossuot's  literary  reputation,  and 
a  no  less  fair  exponent  of  the  history,  "  holding  with  one  hand  the 
book  of  the  '  Kxpositiou  dela  Foi  Cutholique,'  and  with  the  other  leaning 
on  the  immortal '  Histoiro  des  Variations.' "   It  is  not  surprising  then 
that  BoBsnet  began  the  correspondoioe  with  less  seal  than  Spinola  and 
Pdlisson.  From  hisown  standing  ground  he  could  anticipate  no  success. 
The  ^thusiastic  conyerts,  his  ardent  disciples  and  Mends,  in  their 
reliance  on  his  marrellous  power  of  reasoning  and  persuading,  might 
urge  him  on.  But  from  the  first  it  must  haye  seemed  to  him  a  hopeless 
undertaking.   Bossuet's  intelleotual  greatness  is  well  written  in  the 
epithet  which  Frenchmen  still  proudly  attach  to  his  name,  "The 
Eagle  of  Meaux/'  and  it  could  not  escape  that  penetrating  glance, 
which  saw  through  the  weak  side  of  every  argument,  and  exposed  it 
with  cruel  "  scorn  of  consequence,"  that  here  at  least  was  a  disputant 
eq[ual  to  himself,  one  who,  however  much  he  might  be  willing  to 
concede  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  union,  was  rooted  and  grounded  in 
the  great  principle  of  the  Reformation,  who  stood  finn  to  the  one 
condition  "  salvis  principiis."  AVhen  Bossuet  writes  to  Leibnitz,  the 
whole  character  of  the  correspondence  ehan*>es.    It  is  no  longer  a 
negotiation  as  with  Spinola,  or  an  interchange  of  sentiment  a«?  with 
PclUsson  and  Madame  dc  Burion :  but  a  controversy,  und  soon  a 
warm  debate.     Leibnitz  asked  Bossuet  for  a  full  and  uureservetl 
expositiua  ol  hia  views  on  the  proposals  made  by  the  Hanoverian 
divines,  which  the  Papal  envoy  had  not  rejected,  and  for  a  statement 
how  far  he  was  pr(>pare{l  to  meet  tlie  advance  of  the  Lutherans.  In 
the  memoir  which  Leibnitz  drew  up  for  the  Duke  Anton  Ulrich, 
he  complains  that  Bosauet  did  not  couipl)^  with  his  request.    **  Ho 
(Bossuet)  sent  us  a  paper  of  much  thought  and  learning,  which 
might  even  prove  useful  for  ^e  end  in  view,  but  with  regard  to  the 
main  question  he  ayoided  explaining  himself  with  the  clearness 
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wbieh  is  liis  won^  and  in  u  maimer  tiixew  UB  off  tbe  aoent,  *Boai 
donna    change  en  quelque  fagon.'  "  * 

The  correspondence  between  the  two  ceased  for  seven  years ;  it  is 
only  Madame  de  Burion  who  will  not  let  the  subject  droj) ;  but  lor 
four  years,  1694-1699,  Bossuet  has  no  word  to  say  on  it.  The  death 
of  Pellisson  and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  both  of  whom  had  been  deeply 
interested  in  it,  was  one  chief  cause.  Bossuet  alleges  the  war  which 
broke  out  in  1(395,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  Quietist  contro- 
versy in  France  must  at  that  time  have  engage<i  his  attention. 

It  is  evident  that  Leibnitz  was  much  discouraged  at  the  faihire  of 
the  schemes  of  bpinola  and  Molanus,  and  of  the  ill  success  of  hia 
intercourse  with  liossuct.  In  a  letter  to  i^'abricius,  dated  1G97,  he 
writes,  "  I  too  have  worked  hard  to  settle  religious  controversies, 
hut  I  soon.  disooTered  that  mcxmoiling  doctrinee  was  a  vain  work. 
Then  I  planned  a  kind  of  tnioe  of  God ;  indudaa  ionium  Marat 
«Bcogikir$  tolui;  and  I  hrought  in  fhe  idea  of  toleration  whidi  had 
heen  already  suggested  in  the  Treaty  of  Westikha]ia."t  If  he  coaJd 
do  noUung  to  effbot  the  reunioon  of  the  Chorchea^  at  least  someHii&g 
would  be  gained  if  the  two  parties  could  be  brought  to  know  and 
understand  one  another  and  to  allow  mutual  toleration.  Aocordinglj, 
his  efforts  weire  now  turned  to  this  end.  The  time  had  become  little 
favourable  to  schemes  of  union.  Louis  XIY.  changed  many  of  his 
poUtical  Tiews,  urged  by  the  necessity  of  his  position ;  but  to  one  he 
was  ever  constant,  and  in  it  well-nigh  succeeded  :  in  the  endeayoor, 
nam^y,  to  uproot  Protestantism  from  the  soil  of  Franoe^  to  reduce 
^French  religious  thought  to  one  level,  and  to  eiUnoe  every  dissentient, 
whether  on  the  side  of  Rome  or  of  Geneva.  German  Protestants, 
knowing  this,  coidd  not  but  take  alarm  at  the  4th  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  liyswick  (1697)  :  "  Que  la  religion  catholique  serait  maintcnuc 
dans  tons  les  pays  cedes  a  rempcreur  et  qui  femuiient  une  partie  de 
PAlsace,  de  la  foret  Koire  et  du  Brisgau  ;  et  qu'elie  y  resterait  sur  le 
pied  qu'elie  se  trouvait  alors."  Tliis  they  re|jarded  as  a  kind  of  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Kantes,  "  a.  rextorieur,"  and  they  feared  it  the 
more  bLx  uuse  "  the  treaty  recalls  and  renews  in  ease  of  need,  the  pcn<il- 
ties  proclaimed  against  the  Protestants  by  the  Art  of  revocation."* 
If  rehgious  uuiun  was  impossible,  the  need  ul  luutual  respect  and 
toleration  was  oidy  the  more  pressing.  At  this  time,  then,  Leibnitz 
(the  resolute  opponent  of  French  influence  in  Germany)  attempted  a 
fresh  negotiation,  and  tiirough  l^e  mediation  of  his  friend  Anton 
TJIrich,  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  Duke  of 
Wolfenbuttel,  and  the  ally  of  France,  nuide  proposals  directly  to  the 
French  court   It  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  vast  powers  for  good 

•  CEu%TC8,  ii.  206.    Cf.  iL  94.  f  iL  XCT. 
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or  evil  resting  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king.  If  ire  would  inter- 
pret Leibnitz'  acts  and  words  in  this  business  fjaixlj^  we  must  divest 
oarKlvrs  of  tlic  preponeoosionfl  of  oonstitiitkiial  goremment  and  of  a 
secured  freedom  of  fli>Hffmi^wo^.  It  was  no  more  than  the  truth  that 
the  happiness  or  miaeiy  of  men  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  will  of 
one  man.  This  man  **  £iit  lui  seul  le  destin  de  son  siecle words  of 
Leibnitz  which  are  often  quoted  against  him  in  proof  of  sycophancy, 
because  without  the  note  of  eiylanation,  "  il  en.  peut  causer  le  bien 
et  le  mal.'' 

When  Leibnitz  wrote  to  Boss-uet  *'  irumanuni  pnucis  vivit  n^cnus," 
he  stated,  in  no  adulatorj-  8})irit,  what  seemed  to  him  an  actual 
tliou<,'h  portentous  fact.    "In  ten  years  fsuch  power  as  the  Kin?  of 
France  wields  could  effect  more  for  the  wpUare  ot"  mankind,  iu  virtue, 
in  the  arts  iuid  sciences,  than,  without  such  aid,  the  slow  proq-ress  of 
as  many  centuries  could  effect."    There  was  a  further  reason  for  his 
appeal.    Leibnitz  imagined  tiiat  France  itself — with  its  Gallican 
jealousy  of  the  Papacy,  with  its  strong  national  sentiment  midway 
between  the  excety»es  of  Romanism  and  the  negations  of  extreme  Pro- 
t«  -Untism — ^might  be  no  unfit  territory  on  wliich  to  propose  and 
secure  a  lasting  religious  pr.K c  and  the  iniiIi»Lurbed  ri{?hts  of  ron- 
Bcicnce.    lie  did  not  miagrnc  that  this  woidd  be  pusftible  as  long  as 
lit .  ,11  t  direfteil  the  religions  counsels  of  the  king,  and  ecclesiastics 
urged  Oil  public  opinion  to  acquiesce  in  such  measures  of  intoloranco 
and  periiccution  as  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.   His  present 
plan  was  to  transfer  th(^  negotiation  from  the  hands  of  Bossuet  to 
those  of  lawmen,  or  failing  that,  to  associa-te  laymen  with  him.  Thus 
he  writes  to  the  I)uke  Ulrich,  '*  Thai  the  business  may  progress  with 
greater  justice  and  agreement  and  be  less  liable  to  lailur(»,  T  think  it 
ought  not  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  clergy  (messieurs  les 
eoclesiastiques),  who  li  n  e  their  own  special  views,  which  sometimes  are 
more  allied  to  their  own  pn  judicc.s  autl  passions  than  to  the  good  of 
the  Church.  ■  not  lii^it  this  is  the  case  from  any  evil  intent  on  their 
part,  but  from  a  kind  of  necessary  consequence.   lieason  advises  us  to 
seek  to  remedy  this  defect  b}-  associating  jiersons  whose  views  are 
different,  and  if  this  is  carefully  planned  it  will  give  a  character 
VStdy  to  ensure  success  to  the  enterprise.    We  have  been  taught  in 
G*nnany  by  experience,  that  as  long  as  theologians  only  were  at  the 
head  of  these  afbire,  we  could  take  no  step  in  advance,  but  when  the 
ptinees  took  np  the  nuitter  and  joined  to  themselves  statesmen  fuU  of 
piety  and  intelligence,  we  made  at  times  considerable  progress  ; — 
witness  some  of  the  oonferenoea  of  the  hut  oentuiy.*   Laymen,"  he 
adds,   are  less  liable  to  hiaa  than  eoolesiaatioa,  provided,"  he  naively 
lemarkfl^  these  hy  penona  are  not  expecting  eccieaiaatical  preferment 
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Ust  themwlvea  or  their  fiunilies,  a  oirenmstaiice  whidi  nay  compro- 
xnise  their  diBrntereetedness." 

It  18  not  siirpriBing  that  Leibnitz,  hopeless  of  any  praetioal  result 
from  the  debate  carried  on  hy  theologians,  should  have  tamed  to 
those  in  power,  and  made  an  appeal  to  them  in  the  cause  of  religioos 
union  and  toleration.  There  might  seem  to  him  maoh  in  France  to 
justify  such  an  appeal.  Cbeat  lawyers  and  statesmen  had  never  been 
wanting, — men  of  the  class  which  De  Thou,  Pithou,  Da  Fuys,  Rigoat, 
have  made  illustrious,  who,  though  sincere  believers  in  the  CSathcdic 
faith,  had  resolutely  withstood  Roman  encroachments,  and  that  not 
only  in  matters  of  discipline.  LeibnitE  believed  that  the  Gallicamsm 
of  such  men  was  more  akin  to  the  Protestant  principle  than  to  the 
Ultramontane;  that  it  was  something  very  different  from  that  of 
Bossuet  and  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  who,  in  all  points  of  doctrine, 
inclined  Bomeward.  Not  that  Leibnitz  underrated  the  many  gifts  of 
his  correspondent,  or  denied  the  aid  which  the  clear  penetrating- 
genius  of  Bossuet  might  bring  to  such  a  negotiation,  "s'il  est  anim^ 
de  plus  haut."  But  what  he  felt  was,  that  the  chances  of  success  in 
the  matter  of  Christian  union  and  toleration  rested  with  laym^, 
and  that  the  lay  element  must  predominate  in  any  council  which 
should  take  that  cause  in  hand.  In  Leihnitz's  view  the  Coinicil  of 
Trent  had  narrowed  Christian  unity,  and  its  decrees  were  still  iatal 
to  it.  Whatever  opposition  had  heen  raised  against  the  council 
in  France,  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  parliaments  and  not  of  the 
dergy.  That  opposition  Leibnitz  wished  to  revive.  He  writes 
severely  of  that  bund  of  petty  Italian  bishops,  courtiers,  and  nurse- 
lings of  Rome,  who  in  one  corner  of  the  Alps,  in  a  way  highly  dis- 
approved by  tlio  gravest  men  of  the  time,  had  fabricated  decisions 
which  were  to  bind  the  whole  Church."*  In  a  letter  to  Madame  de 
Burion,  dated  1(391,  he  hud  referred  to  the  opposition  of  the  French 
nation  to  the  authority  of  Trent  as  being,  in  any  true  sense,  an  cecii- 
menical  council ;  in  the  same  letter  he  employed  a  word,  as  it  seems 
hero  used  for  the  first  time,  which  has  since  become  world-current,  to 
express  the  danger  which  threatened  national  independence  from  be- 
yond the  Alps  : — "  We  are  debtors  to  France  for  having  preserved  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  against  the  infallibility  of  the  popes ;  if  it  had 
not  been  so,  I  believe  that  the  largest  part  of  the  West  woidd  have 
already  submitted  to  the  yoke;  but  it  must  continue  to  obli;^<'  the 
Church  by  rcmnininp;-  in  that  Tieeessarv  finnnes*;  ronfre  les  surprises 
ulfranwittaines  which  it  formerly  sliowrd  by  (»j)])o>inf;  tlie  nH-r-iition  of 
the  Coinu  il  of  Tivnt ;  an  opposition  which  it  had  not  yet  withdrawn, 
nor  has  auyihinfj^  happened  ^iiu'e  why  it  should. "f 

But  Leibnitz  was  ul together  deceived  in  his  estimate  of  the  reli- 
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giofDS  temper  of  the  Frencli  people.  The  lay  power  whose  aid  he 
aolicited  was  as  little  dispoeed  as  the  cloncal  to  tolerence,  or  to  any 
Tinion  other  than  oa  the  terms  of  suhmission.  The  revocatiou  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  was  no  single  arbitrary  act  of  the  king,  forced  from 
him  by  the  pressure  of  ecclesiastics,  or  by  the  persuasion  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  Lawyers  and  statesmen,  parliaments,  corporate 
bodies,  all  who  in  any  scnsr  represented  public  opinion  in  Franco, 
nrf>ed  it  on,  Fiipported,  a]id  approved  it.  So  atrocious  an  edict, 
fraught  with  such  terrible  consequences  to  thousands  of  unoffending 
citizens,  and  to  the  wealth,  industry,  and  streiigth  of  France,  coidd 
never  have  been  enforced  had  it  not  coincided  with  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  French  nation.  The  king's  counsellors  to  that  act, 
not  so  many  years  before,  may  have  been  the  intelligent  Catholics, 
the  strenuous  Gallicans  which  Leibnitz  supposed  them  to  be :  they 
may  have  possessed  the  sound  learning  and  right  judgment  for  ^^  iiick 
he  gave  them  credit,  but  they  were  not  the  men  to  promote  a  scheme 
of  reoonoflistion  with  Gennsn  Protestants  or  with  their  own 
Hogaenot  fbEowdtisens.  Indeed,  had  tJiey  been  ever  so  well  dis- 
posed, it  was  too  late.  The  perseentions  had  done  their  work,  and 
the  of  them  was  too  fresh ;  those  emel  acto  were  too  visiUe, 

and  the  4th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Byswick  too  tiireatening,  to  allow 
aiqr  real  oonfideooe  between  the  Protestants  of  F^anoe  and  Germany 
and  the  court  and  advisers  of  jCioois  XIV.  But  it  was  none  the  less 
an  honourable  effort  on  the  part  of  Leihnitsy  undeserving  the  oenmre 
of  his  editor.  He  should  not  be  blamed  for  aa  onavoidable  ignorance 
of  the  temper  of  the  French  p^ple. 

The  proposal  of  Leibnitz  made  directly  to  the  French  court  through 
the  intanrention  of  Duke  Ulrich,  led  to  a  second  and  Toluminoos 
correspondence  with  Bossuet,  which  is  wdl  worth  study.  Pope 
Clement  XT.  had  a.slced  Bossuet  for  some  account  of  his  o^ra,  and  by 
writings,  of  the  Jjutheran  divines.  Bossuet  wrote  in  answer,  "  De 
professoribus  confcssionis  Augustana)  ad  repetcndam  vcritatem  dis- 
ponendis,"  which  M.  de  Careil  defcribcs  as  "  the  most  polished  and 
exact  as  regards  doctrine,  of  all  his  works."  Ilowever  favournbly 
inclined  Clement  might  be  to  give  the  cause  a  hearing,  his  own  cir- 
cumstances did  not  permit  him  to  interfere  with  success  in  any 
negotiations  which  were  connected  with  secular  politics.  Estimable 
in  private  character,  Lis  government  was  uulurtunate,  aud  liis  voice 
was  feebly  heard  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  He  took  part  in  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  snooession,  and  on  the  reverses  of  Pawnee  lost 
all  freedom  of  action.  When  he  was  compeUed  to  acknowledge 
Charles  III.  as  Catholio  King»  "  the  French  amhasaador  left  Borne, 
dedaring  that  it  was  no  longer  the  seat  of  the  Church."* 

*  Eanke's  "  History  of  th«  Fopes,"  ii.  430,  and  Appendix  iiL  Ko.  165  (Bohn's  tx(ui»- 
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Axul  juat  as  the  droumstances  of  Fraaee  and  the  Papal  court  were 
adverse  to  any  scheme  of  religioiis  union,  so  also  were  the  politics  of 
the  house  of  HanoveTi  which  had  once  been  the  centre  of  aegotia* 
tion.  Its  Elector  was  called  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  any  peace 
with  Eonic  in  tho  then  temper  of  the  l^^ngliah  peof^  would  have 
been  fatal  to  his  succession. 

This  second  scheme,  then,  in  which  Leibnitz  had  put  his  trust  in 
princes  to  effect  that  for  which  his  own  age  was  not  ready,  failed. 
Till  French  interference,  tho  first  scheme  of  Spinola  and  Mol;uius 
appeared  not  inipossiblo  to  realise.  Eome,  at  least,  was  cordial,  and 
for  a  time  Innocent  XI.  seemed  to  bo  swayed  bv  cuunsels  Like  those 
which  Gaspar  Contnrini,  Marino  Giustiniano,  Reginald  Pope,  and 
the  brethren  of  the  iJraiury  of  ])ivine  l^ove,  had  in  the  seventeenth 
LLiiLury  urged  on  Pius  III.  with  a  view  to  heal  dissensions.  The 
scheme  had  come  from  the  Boman  side,  it  fell  in  with  tlie  urgent 
political  neoeesitiefl  of  Qennanyi  with  the  ainu  of  Emperor  and 
princea,  it  met  the  pienoua  atndiea  and  sympathiea  of  the  moat 
reaaonahle  and  learned  school  (tf  Gennan  theology,  and  it  Ibond  the 
advocacy  and  demotion  of  the  first  thinker  and  dispatant  of  the  age. 
The  seoomd  scheme  was  di&rent  It  aimed  rather  at  toleratioa  than 
at  agreement,  it  sought  its  end  by  means  less  dizeotly  religious  than 
seculRr.  Of  this  Leibnita  was  the  promoter,  as  indeed  he  was  the 
laborious  worker  for  both. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  have  been  well  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  M.  Poacher  de  Careil.  "  The  nniim  failed  through  the  fault  of 
men  and  things.  It  failed  because,  like  a  river  diverted  from  its 
natural  course  and  forced  to  flow  in  another  channel,  firom  being 
religious  it  became  poUtioal,  especially  in  the  minds  of  Protestants. 
It  failed  because  the  party  of  civil  toleration  which  Leibnitz  repre- 
sented never  forgave  Louis  XIY.  the  political  motives  which  dictated 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  It  failed  because  tho  Treaty  of 
Kvswiek,  which  undid  the  work  of  the  peace  of  Muni^ter  and  awoke  the 
jealousies  of  the  Protestant  party,  choked  the  seeds  it  in  all  Gennan 
hearts,  revolted,  as  they  were,  by  the  ininieiifte  power  of  lirmi^XTV.,  and 
disquieted  by  his  plans  ol  universal  monarchv.  It  faiit-d  because  the 
Huccesttiou  of  the  house  of  Ilanover  to  the  thii/iit  of  England  for  ever 
turned  aside  from  it  that  house  which  at  first  had  been  nnich  in  its 
favour.  It  failed  because  with  Louis  XIV.  for  judge  of  the  political 
destinies  of  Europe,  with  Bossuet  for  chief  minister  of  religious  pacifi- 
cation, with  the  treaties  of  Byswick  and  Utrecht  for  new  bases  of  Euro- 
pean public  law,  it  oould  not  succeed.  It  &iled  because  Bame^  whick 
desired  it  under  Innocent  XI.,  desired  it  no  longer  under  dement 
XI.,  and  preferred  partial  unconditional  reunions  to  the  great  rSonioii 
of  Churches.   It  fiiiled  because,  eager  as  the  minds  of  men  were  for 
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unity  ill  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were  as  eager  for  freodom  ia 
die  c€ntuj-y  following,  and  still  at  the  present  day  the  desire  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  conscience,  ui  wuisliip,  of  churches,  has  pro  vailed,  and 
will  long  prevail  over  that  of  unity.'** 

But  though  Leibnitz'  scheme  ^d  labour  of  nuuiy  years  £ulcd^ 
though  He  otnild  not  moderote  the  cUdniB  of  Bcman  oonWYmnalists^ 
or  subdue  the  jealouries  and  passions  of  rulers,  those  who  study  his 
letters  to  PeOiason,  de  Burion,  and  Bossnet,  and  the  irentcal  papers 
which  he  wiotOj  and  trace  in  &em  the  germ  of  many  great  thoughts^ 
which  have  since  bozne  fhut  in  Christendom,  will  find  that  he  did 
not  altogether  labour  in  vain. 

S.  Stead. 

*  CEuTTQB,  Introd.  ii.  c.  iv. 
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TT7HAT  is.  there  more  delightful,  what  is  there  more  engrossing 
T »  to  any  thoughtful  mind,  than  the  discoverj^  of  law  and  order 
where  at  first  there  teemed  but  discord  and  confusion  P  Is  there 
any  other  reward  so  universally  appreciated  by  all  scaentific  minds, 
of  whatever  tone  and  complexion,  for  their  long  and  weary  labours  ? 
Is  there  any  nobler  aim  to  sustain  years  of  toil  and  disappointment  ? 
There  is  a  charm  in  harmony  and  unity,  detected  in  variety  and 
complexity,  which  none  of  us  can  avoid  feeling,  though  none  of  us 
can  analyze  it  into  any  simpler  elements.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  refuse  our  8}Tnpathy  and  our  deepest  interest  to  the  speculations  of 
any  thinker  who  can  contribute  to  the  satisfying  of  this  desire,  to 
the  promoting  of  this  pure  and  subtle  joy.  We  feel  in  the  great  Realm 
of  Nature  like  men  groping  about  by  the  light  of  a  candle  among 
the  rich  details  of  a  great  Gothic  cathedral,  who  hail  with  thank- 
fulness and  delight  even  the  flare  of  a  torch  which  may  disclose  to 
them  something  of  plan  and  scope  amidrt  irregularities.' Such  are 
our  feelings  towards  those  inquirers  into  wdb.  special  seienoe  who 
enlarge  our  loiowledge  of  Law  and  of  order  among  phenomena. 
StQl  more  attraetiTe  are  those  who  ^ndsaTour  to  embrace  within  a 
more  comprehensiTe  grasp  the  rslation  of  Taiious  aciences  one  to 
another,  and  point  out  the  hidden  analogies  whmh  subsist  between 
them.  Thej  do  not  weary  us  with  details,  but  presenting  us  with 
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conclusions  which  have  already  been  attained,  they  classify  them 
wider  general  yiewB,  under  large  harmonieB.  It  is  vdih.  difficulty 
that  we  pause  to  r^eet  on  special  ftets,  and  see  wiketber  they  agree 
with  the  theoxy ;  we  feel  oiuselTes  perfexmxiig  an  unpleasant  task,  not 
only  towards  the  author,  but  towards  onrselTes,  towards  our  own. 
feeluDg  of  contentment  in  hannony  and  order,  when  we  force  ourselves 
to  attend  to  objections.  Yet  nothing  is  so  TaluabUi  especially  in  the 
philoeophy  of  the  sciences,  as  to  ascertain  clearly  the  Hmifations 
and  ezceptums  to  general  laws,  and  to  estimate  tiieir  we^ht  ealmly. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to  save  a  wholesome  truth  from  imdne  depre- 
ciation.  Ll  this  spirit  we  address  ourselves  to  our  task. 

The  Tsry  thoughtful  volume  which  suggests  this  essay,  consists 
of  a  number  of  papers  on  subjects  widely  different,  and  most  of  them 
written  at  considerable  intervals.  And  yet  there  is  in  these  various 
chapters  a  "  uniformity  of  thought  and  design  which  will  always 
be  found  in  the  ^rritings  of  the  same  person  when  he  writes  with 
simplicity  and  in  earnest."  This  reflection  of  Bishop  Butler  upon 
his  own  discourses  is  eminently  applicable  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
meditntions. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  discover  a  definition  or  description  of  Law 
which  will  extend  to  all  possible  cases ;  not  merely  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  Nature,  but  to  its  extraordinary  manifestations ;  not 
merely  to  men  in  masses,  but  to  men  as  individual  free  agents.  The 
facts  of  Xaturo  and  the  mind  of  men,  the  history  not  only  uf  Llio 
world's  preservation,  but  of  its  creation,  is  embraced  in  the  writer's 
views,  and  forms  part  of  his  theme. 

What,  then,  is  his  conception  of  Law,  and  how  can  he  £nd  any 
description  of  it  so  universally  applicable  ?  Surely  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  the  Christian  miracles,  and  the  free  will  of  man,  cannot 
be  comprised  under  the  e&cts  of  Law  in  any  one  definite  sense. 
Perhaps  not ;  and  yet  whenever  we  submit  oun^ves  passively  to  the 
author's  argument,  he  guides  us  so  dextrously  along  the  smooth 
Bur&oe  of  his  graceful  and  lucid  style,  and  dii^tlays  upon  all  sides 
such  novel  and  interesting  &cts,  that  we  are  almost  beguiled  into 
believing  that  we  have  turned  no  shaip  corners  in  our  voyage,  or 
tneaned  risk  from  collisions  with  our  best-established  beliefs.  Factory 
girls  and  humming  birds,  woodcocks  and  orchids,  albatrosses  and 
balloons,  a  thousand  curious  facts  and  fancies,  attest  the  author's 
large  information  and  wide  sympathies.  And  it  is  this  verj'  quality 
which  cannot  be  adequately  treated  in  a  review.  The  book  itself 
must  bo  consulted  for  the  many  details  of  beauty  with  which  it 
abounds.  AVe  must  horo  con  corn  ourselves  \\'ith  the  arerument ;  we 
must,  80  to  speak,  examme  the  ioumlation  and  supports  of  the  fair 
structure  before  us.  And  the  objections  we  shall  make  to  the  author's 
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arguments  will  not  prevent  vis  from  acknowledging  fully  tlio  earnest- 
ness and  piety  of  his  mind,  and  the  nobleness  of  liis  project.  But 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  desire  to  make  his  idea  of  Law  applicable 
eTerywhere  had  misled  him  into  qaestionable  "views,  both  as  to  man's 
ftee  will  and  as  fo  the  special  mtradsii  attested  at  the  origin  of 
Christiaiiitf. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  definition  of  Law  (which  we  should  oonsider 
fint»ihough  it  stands  second  in  order  in  the  bode),  wehavean  enomera- 
tion  of  the  Tario'ns  senses  of  the  word,  espeoiaUjr  in  its  non-political 
acceptation.  And  if  ve  endeayour  to  bring  the  details  together, 
and  lUnmine  them  by  the  tmwh  expressed  in  the  oilier  ohaptets,  it 
will  be  formid  that  by  Law  &e  Duke  of  Argyll  means — Order  produced 
by  Contrimmee  for  a  Piirpote  by  Will.  Bvidently  such  a  defini- 
tion must  bo  maintained  everywhere  by  controversy.  "  How  will 
you  explain  the  Christian  miracles  by  contrivance  ?  **  eicclaims  the 
theologian  ?  or,  "  How  can  you  reduce  to  ovder  the  eccentricities  of 
free  will  ?"  adds  the  metaphysician.  "Show us  clear  proof  of  Purpose 
in  the  apparent  waste  of  ingenuity  in  Nature  ?  And  how  do  you 
know  that  it  required  a  Will  to  orifrinate  species  on  this  plobe  Y  ** 
inquires  the  naturalist.  These  are  the  principal  questions  discussed 
in  the  volume,  and  discussed  with  faimcs^^  and  honesty. 

At  the  very  outset  the  Scottish  atmosphere  which  the  Buke 
breathes  leads  him  to  approach  tlio  question  of  tlie  Supennitural,  and 
its  relation  to  Law.  Ho  complains  tliat  theologians  have  increast-il 
the  difficulties  of  Christianity  by  not  insisting  everywhere  on  tlie 
possibility  of  miracles  being,  after  all,  cases,  not  of  fl isorder,  but  of 
order.    Why  should  a  miiacle  differ  gencrically  from  u  human  act '! 

"  Beyond  the  immediate  purposes  of  henovolonce — ^the  only  othear  puipose 
which  is  ever  assigned  to  them  is  an  eviifcnffnl  piirpo«o,  that  is,  n  purpose 
that  they  might  serve  as  signs  of  the  presence  of  superhuman  knowledgei  and 
of  tiie  working  of  superhuman  pown." 

And  again: — 

EztTBOzdinory  manifeststioiiB  of  Wb  17111 — rigns  snd  wondeis— may  bo 
irrough^  for  aught  we  know,  by  similar  instrumfiBtality  (tiiat  is,  by  the 

choice  and  use  of  natural  means),  only  by  the  eclection  and  use  of  laws  of 
which  man  knows  and  con  know  nothing,  and  which,  if  he  did  know,  he 
could  not  employ." 

In  fact,  the  supernatural  is  only  the  superhuman.  Locke  had  seen 
long  ago  that  a  miracle  cannot  be  dcfincrl  except  by  its  relation  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  spectator.  The  spectator  mu>t  judge  tho 
event  to  be  contr;;iy  to  his  own  notion  of  the  laws  ol  nature.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  suggests  tliat  Locke  omitted  to  mention  the  relation 
to  the  potccr  of  the  spectator,   ^or  u  uurode  is  the  result  produced 
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not  only  by  superhuman  knovledgc,  but  also  \ij  supeiliimiaii  power, 
Eren  if  we  know  the  noeeettxy  conditions,  "  yet  a  work  performed  tiy 
the  bringing  ahoat  of  eonditions  which  are  ont  of  human  reach,  woold 
certainly  be  a  work  attesting  saperhimian  power." 

If  thia  view  be  correoty  we  are  led  to  conclodo  that  when  Christ 
wrought  a  mirade.  He  used  some  contrivance  or  adjustment  of  natural 
means,  which  those  about  Him  did  not  understand,  or  if  they  did, 
could  not  aooomplishy  and  that  they  from  hence  judged  Him  to 
be  not  man,  but  God.  When  He  walked  upon  tiie  water,  it  was 
by  some  natural  agent,  knovrTi  to  His  superhuman  wisdom,  that  He 
enabled  His  body  to  resist  the  force  of  gravity.  When  Ho  raised 
LasaruB  from  tiie  dead,  it  was  by  the  use  of  some  natural  reine<?y 
tmknown,  and  never  since  discovered  by  man,  that  He  manifested  His 
Divine  power. 

Ts  f  his  a  satisfacton,'-  account  of  Christ's  miracles  ?    Does  it  not 
in  this  respect  contradict  our   historicid  docinn on that  Clirist 
nowhere  pretended  to  use  anv  TTieans  except  in  a  very  lew  cnsoR  ^vhere 
they  were  obyiously  iusuiiicient  P  or  else,  it  luu^t  needs  imply  that 
He  concealed  His  means  of  action.    For  He  always  j^rofes.sed  to  cure 
the  ills  of  man  by  a  simple  act  of  will.    The  preface,  "I  will,"  is 
generally  the  only  means  which  He  uses.    If  then  the  result  was 
brought  ahout  by  natural  antecedents,  either  Christ  deliberately 
misled  His  audience  to  believe  that  no  other  means  were  employed, 
or  shall  we  say  that  a  series  of  adjustments  of  natural  agents  had 
been  pievumsly  so  combined  and  arranged,  that  the  miraculous 
result  must  ensue  naturally,  and  that  €%rist  at  the  time  only  foresaw 
the  esact  moment  of  Ihe  result,  and  adjusted  His  expression  of  will 
to  the  oritioal  mcmentP  Burely  nothing  con  be  fiirtfaer  £ram  the 
truth,  if  we  are  to  trust  historical  evidence.   The  very  point  in 
which  Ohrisf  s  miracles  diflEer  from  those  of  any  other  wonder-worker 
ia  this,  that  such  men  have  always  made  an  ostentation  of  occult 
means,  they  have  not  professed  to  diapense  with  natural  assistants, 
they  have  only  claimed  a  knowledge  of  causes  more  advanced  than 
their  fellows,  and  in  that  sense  superhuman.    We  may  add  accord- 
ingly that  miracles,  consisting  of  such  use    means  as  ia  beyond  that 
of  the  age,  are  not  in  any  sense  a  proof  of  Dmniiy,    They  are  a 
proof  of  extraordinary  sagacity,  of  special  illumination  by  the  Divine 
wisdom,  and  nothing'  more.    It  is  the  alteration  of  some  fixed 
physicjil  Law  by  the  simple  exercise  of  will,  that  is  indeed  beyond 
the  knowledge  and  power  which  man  can  ever  hoi>e  to  attain.  Tf 
Christ's  miracles  be  not  such,  we  may  some  day  ho]io  to  discover 
the  means  of  performing  them,  and  if  we  do,  it  will  immediately  be 
said  that  Christ  was  not  God,  but  some  extraordinarily  ondowod 
man,  who  anticipated  his  age  by  centuries.  And  if  at  the  present  timo 
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any  worker  of  mindM  should  arise,  and  endeaTonr  to  pennade  us 
of  Ills  ditinify  by  i^parenily  oontradictmg  the  laws  of  natnie*  we 
should  not  Ibr  one  moment  concede  his  cldam,  if  we  mupected  him 
of  using  any  means  which  we  did  not  understand  or  perceive.  The 
only  possible  proof  which  we  should  now  concede  would  be  a  demon- 
stoation  that  he  could  violate  the  usual  order  of  things  by  a  simple 
eotercise  of  WilL  That  we  should  now  obtain  such  a  proof  is  almost 
inconceivable,  and  hence  it  is,  in  the  providential  arrangement  of  the 
history  of  Christianity,  that  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  believe 
on  the  evidence  of  such  miracles.  Ab  already  quoted,  the  author 
show8  that  miracles  may  either  be  such  that  we  can  perceive  no 
antecedent  cause,  or  they  may  be  such  that  we  can  understand  very 
well  the  c  ombination  of  natural  agents,  but  are  totally  unable  to 
effect  it  ourselves  from  want  of  power.  They  may  transcend  both 
our  knowledge  and  our  power,  or  our  power  only.  Now  at  the 
origin  of  Christianity  the  former  description  were  more  useful. 
Men  had  not  the  idea  of  Law  so  in{?rained  into  their  mental  lexiuro 
03  they  have  now.  They  lacked  the  knowledge  and  grasp  of  mind 
which  we  now  have,  to  understand  the  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Divine  power  in  history  and  in  physical  science.  Hence 
none  of  the  miradee  of  Christ  are  of  the  latter  description.  On  the 
comtraiy,  the  miiaoles  which  cany  most  weight  now-a-days  in  &TOur 
of  Christianity,  are  those  great  historical  anomalies  ^^oh  have  been 
aocompUshed  through  the  adjustment  of  natural  agents  by  the 
Birine  power. 

These  latter  have  diiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  our  author, 
and  it  appears  that  he  rashly  extended  his  analysis  of  these  wonders 
to  the  supernatural  in  general.  Hub  reflections  on  this  special  class 
of  miracles  are  true  and  highly  interesting,  and  afford  him  excellent 
examples  wherewith  to  illustrate  his  fiivourite  idea  of  a4$udm€tilt. 

It  is  not  luiprising  that  (he  pneervatioii  of  <he  Jews,  partly  from  tiio 

relation  in  which  it  stands  to  tho  apparent  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  partly 
from  the  extraordinary  nature  of  tho  fact  itself,  is  tacitly  assumed  by  many 
persons  to  come  strictly  within  the  category  of  miraculous  events.  Yet  m  itself 
it  iM  nothing  more  man  a  striking  mastration  how  a  depaitim  from  the 
*ordinatT  course  of  nature '  may  be  effected  throng  the  instnumtality  of 
means  which  are  natural  and  comprehensible.  An  extraordinary  resisting 
power  has  been  given  to  the  Jewish  people  against  those  dissolving  and  dis- 
ut^ntiog  foiees  which  have  caosed  the  disappearance  of  eveiy  ^er  rsce 
placed  under  similar  conditions.  They  have  been  torn  from  home  and  country, 
and  removed,  not  in  a  body,  but  in  scattered  fragments,  over  the  world.  Tet 
they  ore  as  distinct  from  every  other  people  now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Solomon.  Kevertheleas,  this  resisting  power,  wondeiAtl  though  it  be,  is  ttia 
result  of  special  laws,  ovexroling  these  in  ordinary  operati<Mi.  It  has  been 
effected  by  the  use  of  means.  Those  means  have  been  snpcrhuman ;  they  have 
been  beyond  human  contrivance  and  arrangement.  15ut  they  belong  to  the 
KatonL  They  belong  to  it  not  the  less,  but  all  the  mose^  becanss  a  their 
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concatoTinti  n  they  Beem  to  indicate  the  pnxpoie  of  a  liring  Will  seeking  and 
effecting  thu  luidknent  of  its  designs.'*. 

All  this  is  Tery  true,  and  the  author  lias  done  well  in  calling 
attention  to  this  sort  of  miracle,  a  miracle  which  to  thoughtful 
minds  ia  of  great  weight,  but  which  is  often  overlooked  by  objectors 
to  the  supernatural  in  Christianity.  Yet  oven  here  our  author 
applies  it  indiscriminately  to  such  cases  as  that  just  quot«l,  and  to 
creation.  Now  adjustment  from  pre-existing  forre^^  and  matter  is 
not  creation,  and  when  the  author  points  to  tho  scriptural  account  of 
the  Creation  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,"  docs  he  hold  tho 
eternity  of  matter,  or  if  he  believes  that  it  ever  came  into  existence, 
surely  its  creation  cannot  come  under  his  conception  of  Law  ? 

These  strictures  upon  the  author's  theology  are  not  made  from  any 
desire  to  lay  down  narrow  limits  of  orthodoxy,  to  which  we  desire  to 
adhere  without  discussion,  but  rather  to  show  more  clearly  than  is 
expressed  lu  the  voluiue,  or  than  the  author  seems  to  feel,  the  incon- 
sistency of  this  theory  with  the  ordinary  plain  view  of  the  Super- 
aAtanl.  And  above  all,  theories  most  be  confronted  with  lustorioal 
&efts.  !nie  &ets  in  tlie  particular  case  of  Christ's  miracles  all  tend 
to  ahow  that  He  meant  His  foUowers  to  believe  that  the  result  was 
preceded  by  no  antecedent  save  a  pure  act  of  His  I^ivine  wiU,  not 
working  by  natural  means.  We  tiius  revert  to  the  old  notion  of 
the  evidfinoee  of  Christianity,  as  twofold — ^Mirades  and  Ptephecy. 
yiracles  depend  on  the  power  of  the  Divine  will  to  suspend,  either 
with  or  wi^out  nnng  natural  means,  the  ordinaiy  coune  of  nature. 
]^pheoy,  on  the  contrary,  is  based  on  the  superhuman  knowledge 
and  power  of  the  Deity,  in  so  adjusting  and  contriving,  by  natural 
means,  as  to  produce  exceptional  results,  and  toiareteU  them  as  being 
the  necessary  consequcnc es  of  Ilis  own  pre-arrangement.  The  author's 
attempt  to  reduce  these  two  to  one  principle,  is,  we  think,  not  suc- 
cessful. 

Wo  turn  with  pleasure  from  this  abstruse  subject  to  the  author's 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  meditations  on  the  reign  of  Law  in 
ordinary  nature.  The  scope  of  his  argument  will  be  soon  by  recur- 
ring to  his  definition  of  Law,  already  stated — Order  produced  by  Con- 
trivance for  a  Purpose  by  a  Will.  In  the  case  of  the  su|>er natural, 
the  action  of  Will  and  the  purpose  are  plain,  order  and  contrivance 
were  the  points  of  doubt  and  diflficulty.  In  the  course  of  nature,  on 
tho  contrary,  order  is  confessed  by  all,  contrivance  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  are  they  produced  for  a  purpose,  and  does  this  purpose  imply  a 
Will  P  These  are  the  points  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is 
bound  to  meet  his  adveraaries.  But  with  great  good  sense  he  paves 
tiie  way  for  his  side  of  tiie  oontioversy  by  enforang  on  his  readers' 
minds  tho  just  and  proper  appreciation  of  order  and  of  contrivance. 
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Law  and  order,  he  constantly  teUs  iia»  do  not  ezdode  Toricty  and 
multiplioify.  On  the  contraxy,  the  wy  certainty  of  eaeh  natnxal 
agent  cansing  its  own  proper  eflfoot»  the  -yeiy  fixity  of  Law  in 
natme,  malceB  cantriTanoe  a  neoessity,  for  it  is  hy  modi^ringy  or 
even  counteracting  these  agenda^  that  it  produces  that  wondetAil 
multiplicity'  and  v-ariety  of  stractme  and  ftmction,  whii^  at  fint 
sight  almost  bUnds  ns  to  the  stem  character  of  the  Jjaws  which  ate 
its  real  causes* 

''Nothing'  is  moro  certain  than  that  the  whole  order  of  nature  is  one  vast 

systom  of  coiitnranoo.  And  Avhat  is  contrivance  bnt  that  YwA  nf  arrange 
meut  by  which  the  uuchungcablo  demands  of  Law  arc  met  uad  satisfied?" 

The  analogy  of  this  method  to  the  action  of  the  human  will  is 
unmistakable.  Hence — 

*' Every  insbmoe  of  oontrivanoe  which  we  oon  thoroughly  follow  and 

understand  has  an  intense  interest,  as  casting  light  upon  this  method  of 
Divine  govemtn(  nt,  and  upon  tlic  analogy  between  the  operations  of  onr  own 
minds  and  the  operations  ot  the  Creator.  And  those  instances  will  strike  us 
meet  which  stand  in  Bome  near  eompaiiaon  with  oor  own  haman  effotts  of 
iDgennity  and  contriTanoe*" 

He  accordingly  proceeds  to  investigate  the  machinery  hy  which  a 
great  purpoae  has  been  accomplished  in  natnre— a  purpose  which 
man  has  never  been  able  to  accomplish  in  art,  and  that  is  the  navi- 
gation of  the  air.  "If  we  wish  to  see  how  material  laws  are  bent 
to  purpose,  we  shall  study  this  problem."  The  limits  of  this  paper 
will  not  admit  even  an  inadequate  sketch  of  the  beautiful  and 
lucid  chapter  which  fbllows  on  the  subjeet  The  gravity  of  the  bitd 
giving  it  momentum ;  the  resisting  power  of  the  atmosphere,  to  whieh 
its  form  presents  the  maximum  of  resiatance  vertically,  and  the 
minimum  horizontally ;  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  which  reacts  against 
the  downwanl  stroke  of  the  wing,  supplied  as  it  is  with  bones, 
muscles,  and  feathers,  of  extraordinary'  strength,  and  extraordinary 
lightness ;  the  armngememt  of  feathers  in  the  wing,  which  makee  it 
impervious  to  air  in  its  downward  stroke,  while  in  the  upward  stroke 
the  same  pressure  has  precisely  the  opposite  effect ;  the  texture  and 
the  angle  nt  A\liicli  flie  winn;  is  placed,  so  that  a  clo"«"nward  stroke 
pnxlurcs  foi  ward  motion — all  these,  and  a  dozen  otlto?-  nrrangcnicntt!, 
are  brouprht  together  with  the  greatest  clearness,  and  iilustrnted  with 
some  excellent  drawings  by  ^Ir.  Wolf.  More  especially  tlie  illustra- 
tion of  the  ketitril  hovering  (p.  is  a  model  of  art  m  its  way. 
We^  desire  to  call  attention  tt»  iliis  part  of  the  woik,  not  merely  as 
cnibreing  the  author's  objeet,  and  us  affording  mlniirablc  confirmation 
of  his  principle  of  adjustment  in  iialuie,  but  also  as  manifesting  a 
love  of  nature,  and  an  interest  in  lier  ordinary  operations  which  are 
the  characteristics  of  a  kiutUy  and  syniputkiziug  disposition.  There 
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are  stray  touches  introduced  among  his  description  of  facts  which 
show  that  4ihe  stithor  is  himself  an  observer,  and  a  thorough  lover  of 
iJie  various  beauty  and  the  myriad  oonctrivance  of  nature.  .And  we 
therefore  reoommend  this  and  the  two  fbiUo  wing  chapters  not  merely  to 
the  philosopher,  hat  to  the  ozdinaiy  practical  man,  as  affording  liim, 
without  any  great  mental  exertion,  illustrations  of  nature  which  will 
edify  him  in  his  leisure  walks»  and  throw  interest  around  the  most 
oxdinaiy  occonences.    We  lecommend  them  also  to  parents  and 
teachers  who  have  intelligent  children  under  their  care.   How  many 
a  doll  walk  could  he  made  interesting  if  men  would  keep  their  eyes 
open,  and  use  even  the  most  commonplace  events  to  such  excellent 
advantage!    How  often  would  the  dormant  taste  for  study  and 
research  be  awakened  in  the  minds  of  children  if  the  first  elements  of 
natural  science  were  instilled  into  ^eir  minds  as  if  it  were  acci- 
dentally, and  as  a  part  of  their  recreation !     llow  few  educators 
remember  the  advice  of  Aristotle  :       "oc  xatJu'tc  ilrcu  Zil  rac  rraWhr 
fufxiiffttq  T(I)i  vTTenor  (nroLu  a^^aidti'tav.    Why  cuii  a  liawk  or  a  seagull  8oar, 
while  a  duek  or  a  partridge  find  it  inijjossible?    How  is  it  that  little 
birds  pursue  a  sparrowhawk  through  the  air,  while  they  never  attempt 
it  with  n  merlin  ?     Why  does  the  flapping  of  n  hawk's  wing  wlicm 
poising  not  urge  him  forward?     What  intelligent  boy  would  not 
seek  with  curiosity  (or  the  answers  to  huch  questions? 

The  succetdiii-  elmpters  lead  toother  more  curious  and  interesting 
observations.  And  llrat  of  all  cumea  the  nucistiun  of  coloui",  as  mani- 
fested in  birds  and  animals  for  two  opposite  purposes,  for  that  of 
Ornament  and  that  of  Concealment.  Ha\'ing  illustrated  Contrivance 
at  sufficient  length,  our  author  proceeds  to  answer  ohjections  against 
Purpose  in  Nature,  founded  on  Apparent  Exceptions,  "How,  for 
example,"  asks  Hr.  Darwin,  '*  can  we  infer  in  other  cases  that  a  pecu- 
liar colour  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  Concealment,  when  we  see  this 
idea  violated  in  the  case  of  woodpeckers,  many  of  whom  indeed  are 
admirabty  concealed  by  their  green  colour,  while  others  are  of  the 
most  gaudy  hues  f To  this  our  author  replies,  and  with  good  reason, 
•  that  there  can  be  adequate  causes  shown  for  most  of  tiie  supposed 
exceptions ;  that  adaptive  colouring  is  never  applied  except  to  animals 
whidi  are  subject  to  special  dangers,  and  from  which  they  have  no 
other  eflSsctive  means  of  escape.  There  is  no  greater  shelter  than 
woods,  and  this  added  to  their  swift,  silent^  and  cunning  motion,  shows 
that  wocxlpeokers,  at  all  events,  can,  according  to  this  rule,  lay  no 
claim  to  adaptive  colouring.  But  tho  other  purpose  in  nature  which 
has  relation  to  tho  colouring  of  birds,  is  the  purpose  of  variety  and 
beau*'\',  upon  A\'hieh  llie  autlior  ev(M-ywlu^re  insists.  TTcnoc  the  bright 
colouiung  wliieh  applies  to  forest  birds  in  general,  and  to  woodpeekers 
in  particular.    Un  the  contrazy,  all  those  birds  which  inhabit  open 
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moon  and  fena,  and  are  especially  exposed  to  the  puraiit  of  buds  of 
prey,  ahow  adaptiye  colomnng.   Ezamplea  are  endleas  i— 

"  In  the  case  of  the  common  grouse,  as  the  ground  is  nearly  uniform  in  colour 
tbrongfaoat  tbe  year,  the  edemuig  of  the  bud  is  oonstant  alaow   Bnt  in  the 

eaae  of  the  ptarmigan,  it  changes  with  the  changing  seasons.  The  pearly 
gray«,  a\  In  h  in  summer  match  so  exactly  with  the  lichens  of  the  mountain 
peaks,  give  place  in  winter  to  the  pure  white  which  matches  not  less  per- 
fectly with  wreaths  of  snow.'* 

And  so  the  woodcock • 

**  Its  colour  exactly  corresponds  with  a'particular  stage  in  the  decay  of  fallen 
leaves — I  mean  that  ia  which  the  Ijrowns  and  yellows  of  the  autumn  rot 
away  into  the  pale  ashy  skeletons  whicli  lie  ai  thousands  under  every  wood 
in  winter." 

Agnin,  while  the  upper  surface  of  its  tail  is  of  a  dull  ashy  colour, 
the  uuder  biurucc  m  dcrcorated  with  LrLliiuuL  Yviutc  aud  black  velvety 
bars. 

liut  there  are  other  animals  where  the  principle  of  imitation  with 
a  view  to  concealment  is  carried  further  than  mere  colouring^— where 
it  extends  to  form  and  structure.  The  most  remarkable  instances  of 
ihia  are  the  leaf-insects,  of  which  he  notices  two  species,  the  Man" 
tidm  and  Phamidm,  Many  of  the  Mantidce  arc  made  exactly  to 
imitate  vegetable  growths : — 

"  The  legs  arc  like  leaf-stalks  ;  the  body  is  elongated,  and  notched,  so  as 
to  simulate  a  twig ;  the  large  wings  are  exact  imitaUons  of  a  full-blown  leaf, 
with  all  its  Teina  and  skeleton,  ita  eolonr  and  texture  complete." 

The  purpose  of  the  imitation  is  in  this  case  a  piirpose  of  destruction, 
the  Mantis  being  a  predacious  insect,  armed  with  the  most  terrible 
weapons,  hid  under  the  peaceful  fonns  of  yeprc^tabh^  life."  Here  the 
most  curious  point  and  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  Contrivance 
and  adjustment  to  attain  its  purpose,  is  that  no  new  members  are 
given  to  the  Mantis. 

'*  There  is  no  departure  from  the  plan  upon  which  all  other  insects  of  the 
same  order  are  designed.  The  whole  effect  is  produced  by  a  little  Hattcning 
here,  and  a  little  swelliDg  tbere ;  a  little  dwarfing  of  one  part,  and  elonga- 
tion  of  another.   Even  the  nervation  of  the  leaf  ia  a  mere  modification  of  a 

stnutiirt'  common  to  all  tlying  insects — a  filmy  material  stretched  upon  a 
stronger  framework  This  framework  is  designed  in  a  grcnt  vriricty  of 
patterns,  more  beautiiui  than  the  tracery  of  Gothic  windows,  in  the  MantU 
thia  tracery,  instead  of  being  a  mere  patten,  is  drawn  in  imitation  of  a  Iea£" 

Still  more  wonderful  and  bountiful  is  the  structure  of  the  Phamiidw^ 
which  are  vegetable  feeders,  and  accordingly  can  only  require  it  for 
concealment  from  danger,  in.  some  species  not  only  is  the  imitation 
as  perfect  as  in  the  Mantido',  but  they  are  tinted  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year  with  the  varying  colours  of  sprincr.  summer,  and  autumn. 
And  as  if  even  this  were  not  sufficient,  a  specimen  in  the  iiritish 
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Mtueom,  towliicli  our  author  refers,  bad  its  vingt  ooTeredwith 

marks  exactly  resembling  those  bleached,  and  faded  spota  produced 
in  ordinary  leaves  by  the  ravages  of  minute  larvsB.  After  this  we 
are  hardly  surprised  to  hear  that  tiie  purpose  of  imitation  is  carried 
into  effect  consistently  tli rough  all  the  stages  of  the  creature's  meta- 
innr]->}io«5e8.  Its  eggs  are  exactly  like  vegetable  seeds.  In  the  larval 
form  it  is  like  a  bit  of  stalk  or  chip  of  a  leaf. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  imjjortant  objection  to  Purpose  in  the 
natural  -world:  that  from  the  existence  of  "silent"  members.  If 
there  be  an  intelligent  purpose  in  nature,  whence  come  these  aborted, 
dwarfed,  and  uaeless  limbs  P  In  answer,  our  author  shows  that  there 
is  evidence  that  the  bony  skeletons  of  animals  have  been  so  combined 
as  to  mould  them  upon  one  univenal  plan ;  and  this  being  established 
by  cofupaiativo  anatomy,  a  Idndred  science  shows  it  to  be  applicable 
even  to  the  innumerable  ereatoxes  which  have  eaasted  in  past  ages 
and  are  now  gone. 

"  When  we  have  grasped  this  fact,  all  the  lesser  facts  in  subordination  to 
it  nRsnme  a  nevr  pi  pni  fir  fin  re  In  the  first  place,  a  Plan  of  this  kind  is  itself 
a  I'urpo&e.  When  curried  through  so  many  ages,  and  suoh  varieties,  it  is 
only  as  an  ordsr  of  Thought  that  uie  dootrina  oTAnioialHomoIoigies  is  at  all 
intelliyMe.  It  is  a  Kemtsl  order,  and  oan  be  only  mentally  peioeived.** 

And  this  reference  to  an  idesl  standard  is  an  universal  instinct  in 
the  human  mind.  Br.  Livingstone  found  African  savages  debating 
to  which  fingers  in  man  the  two  toes  of  the  ostrich  corresponded. 
These  savages  were,  indeed,  astray,  not  in  being  led  by  the  instinct 
of  Homolog}-  I'n  Stnirture,  but  by  not  recognising  the  great  co- 
ordinate princ  i])l(  (  t  Anulogj*  and  Variety  in  Use.  The  impediments 
which  woidd  naturally  be  caused  hy  adherence  to  one  type  are  met 
by  tlic  greatest  possible  variety  in  adaptation.  Let  us  remember,  for 
example,  the  form  which  in  the  whale  and  porpoise  has  been,  so  to 
speak,  put  on  round  the  mammalian  skeleton,  and  which  covers 
organs  as  separate  from  those  of  fishes  as  those  of  &e  hippopotamus 
or  gira£Eb.  The  same  limbs  are  converted  into  paddles»  and  wings, 
and  legs,  and  aims.  Eveiy  ccncetvable  contrivance  is  resorted  to 
rather  than  to  depart  from  Ihe  one  great  uniyersal  plan. 

**  When  we  BfMoh  then  of  use  ia  the  economy  of  nature,  we  must  both 
include  ornament,  and  we  must  also  include  not  merely  actual,  hut  potential 
use,  or  the  capacity  of  being  turned  to  use  in  creations.  Hence  we  should 
read  aborted  and  now  useless  oi^ons,  dflier  in  tibe  light  of  History,  or  in  the 
light  of  fkopheoy.  They  indicate  eitlier  what  has  been,  or  what  wiU  be." 

Here,  again,  we  find  Law  working^not  by  totally  new  creations,  bat 
by  the  ccntrivanoe  and  adjustment  of  pre-eziBting  natural  means  and 
forces,  arranging  them  for  a  purpose.  Starting  from  these  premises, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  refute  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
species,  so  &r  as  that  theory  tends  to  deny  the  ezereise  of  will  and 
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purpose  in  the  creation  of  new  species.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  a  matter 
of  i'act,  that  Creation  has  liad  a  history,  that  it  has  been  Jjoin^  on 
through  a  lony;  series  of  years.  It  is  also  prohable  (and  maintained 
by  our  author)  that  the  orderly  gradation  oi'  forms  discovered  to  us 
by  Geology  has  boen  systematically  progressive.  It  is  also  true  that 
definite  types  have  been  adhered  to ;  but  the  Duke  strongly  contests 
thie  theory  that  any  known  physical  cause  can  bo  assigned  which  pro- 
dnoed  this  order  and  this  aystematio  Tariety. 

"  The  iiitzt)dQctioii,  indeed,  of  new  speciea  to  ttke  the  place  of  those  which 

hsTO  passed  away,  is  a  work  which  has  been  not  only  so  often,  but  so  con- 
tinuously repeated,  that  it  does  suggest  the  idea  of  having  been  broujrlit  out 
by  the  instrumentality  of  some  natural  process.  But  wc  may  say  with  con- 
fidsnoe  thst  it  must  lunre  been  a  process  diffiarent  fktmi  any  that  we  know— a 
process  not  the  snme  as  that,  ol«eiire  ^SB  it  18,  which  produces  the  lesser 
modification  of  organic  forms.'' 

Mr.  Darwin's  celebrated  theorj-  of  the  Ori<>m  of  species  from 
natural  selection,  for  example,  never  attemi)ts  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  a  new  form,  but  only  to  explaui  how  such  nn  unusual 
form  (when  once  produced)  would  maintain  its  pround  and  triumph 
0%'er  its  neighbours.    He  speaks  of  the  original  variation  as  the 
result  of  chance,  meaning  by  that  term  to  acknowledge  plainly  our 
ignorance.   This,  then,  is  the  first  cxitkasm  which  onr  author  makes 
in  Mr.  Darwin's  theory*.    Secondly,  the  great  naturalist  takes  no 
account  of  heau<y  and  variety  as  a  poasibLe  final  cause  of  Uie  origin  of 
species,  and  even  d^u  that  any  such  purpose  can  be  proved  to  exist 
in  nature,    l^ow  this  point  is  one  which  the  whole  Tolume  before  ns 
tends  to  refute,  and  in  which  every  intelligent  reader  will  feel  con- 
vinced by  <he  Duke  of  Argyll's  reasoning.   It  was  llEr.  Darwm'a 
error  to  set  up  a  law,  true  in  many  cases,  and  accounting  for  sundiy 
lesser  variations  within  species,  as  the  universal  law  (jf  their  origin, 
admitting  no  cause  of  variation  but  use  in  the  strufrrrle  for  life.  Xot 
contcTit  with  the  many  (  urious  instances  of  variety  for  beauty's  sake 
already  introduced,  our  autlior  j)roceeds  to  give  a  concluijive  example 
in  the  case  of  the  great  family  of  the  humming  birds.    In  wondrous 
beauty,  in  number  of  species,  in  prcciso  and  clear  distinction  of  their 
species,  in  their  limitation  to  one  continent  of  the  globe,  and  in  their 
myriad  vaxiefy  in  that  continent)  these  little  birds  prove  to  demonstra- 
tion that  the  creating  Will  did  not  regard  simpb  use  or  advantage  in 
the  struggle  Ibr  li&.  We  must  hero  deny  onrselvea  the  pleasure  of 
citing  particulars,  but  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  volume  before 
us,  or  to  Qould's  "  Trochilidas,"  which  is  quoted  as  an  authority. 
Indeed,  we  have  delayed  so  long  over  this,  the  most  entertaining 
part  of  the  book,  that  we  cannot  pause  to  notice  ^e  re&tation  of  the 
idea  that  what  is  called  correlation  of  growth  can  account  for  the 
creation  of  species,   ^me  known  forces,  indeed,  do  operate  iu  this 
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work  of  nature,  but  thej  are  oomlniied  with  others  myaterioiu  and 
nnsoen,  which  man  has  so  far  in  vain  attempted  to  discover^  but 
which  in  our  ip^Tiorance  we  should  nc\'er  fail  to  recognise. 

We  now  turu  to  a  more  unsatisfactory  subject — the  lloign  of  Law 
in  tho  Reahn  of  Mind.  The  autl^or  eonfesbes  that  lie  shrank  from 
the  religions  aspect  of  the  question  ;  and  yet  his  doubts  have  not  pre- 
vented hini  from  dogmatizing  a  good  deal  in  what  he  has  said.  In 
an  early  part  of  his  work  he  approaches  the  question  of  Piayer  and 
its  sonioaed  incompatibility  with  the  mgn  of  Law  in  nature.  Even 
cm  our  aathor'B  thecny  that  Law  is  the  result  of  Will,  acting  alwajs 
by  the  acyusting  of  natural  agents,  the  objection  appears  a  formidable 
one.  For  if  the  Supreme  Will  uses  none  but  natural  forces,  and  if 
even  the  adjusting  of  these  forces  is  not  produced  by  miraculous  but 
by  natural  means,  surely  to  pray  to  Him  to  alter  some  result  in 
nature  is  to  ask  Him  to  have  so  pre-arranged  tho  collocation  of 
natural  causes  from  eternity,  that  an  exception  shall  naturally  result 
in  answer  to  our  supplication.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  each  cause 
produces  a  certaiu  fixed  effect,  but  that  by  miraculou.s  interposition  of 
another  cause  it  may  be  counteracted,  if  at  the  same  time  the  place, 
condition,  and  existence  of  the  second  cause  is  naturally  determined 
by  its  o\m  antecedents  ;  and  this  is  felt  so  strongly  by  men  that  they 
give  up  praying  aguiiibt  a  result  in  nature  which  has  been  established 
by  a  good  induction.  Accordingly,  as  the  belief  in  tho  ix  igu  of  Law, 
eien  in  the  Bake  of  Argyll's  sense,  increases,  the  objects  for  which  men 
pray  will  <n™"it»ii  JSlo  man  now  tiiinks  of  praying  to  Gkxl  for  the 
life  of  a  foend  whose  disease  he  knows  must  be  fittal ;  and  if  the  laws 
of  weather  ever  oome  to  be  better  understood  and  reduced  to  certainty, 
men  will  give  up  praying  tix  rain  and  for  fbir  weather.  If  we  heard  by 
telegiqih  that  a  fierce  storm,  travelling  upon  its  eccentric  but  fixed 
eensse^  were  about  to  assail  our  neighbourhood,  should  we  even  now 
use  our  prayers  to  attempt  to  change  its  course  ?  ilost  probably  we 
.^ihould  pray  that  God  might  s;ne  us  from  injur}*;  yet  tho  truest  and 
proper  sense  even  of  this  supplication  would  be,  not  that  the  material 
world  around  iis  might  be  j)ut  into  an  abnormal  state  of  strength, 
but  rather  that  our  minds  might  be  directed  to  take  the  best  precau- 
tions ;  for  here  wo  hit  upon  quit©  a  difierent  order  of  ideas.  We 
beliero  that  men's  minds  ore  not  determined  by  fixed  laws.  It 
might  ohanoe  that  one  man's  &«ee  will  led  him  abroad,  while  andher^s 
kept  him  ait  home;  aaid  while  we  oonoede  to  God  a  miraculous  power 
of  directing  tiiis  £ree  will,  we  still  beliere  that  it  may,  and  often  doei^ 
act  completely  for  itsd£ 

But  our  author  differs  from  the  common  Tiew  altogether,  and 
denira  that  the  human  wiU  is  free  except  from  compulsion.  Beguiled 
\y  Mr.  Mill's  "limpid  eyasion  "  of  the  diffioultiee  of  the  question,  he 
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thinks  bo  can  reoonoilo  hit  notion  of  Law  with  the  phenomena  of 
xnxnd  by  adopting  a  gentle  and  attractive  form  of  necessity.  He 
reverts  to  tlio  old  objections  against  the  freedom  of  the  will  as 
assci-tcd  bv  cniisciousness.  lie  shows  that  the  mind  depends  noc^'p- 
sarily  on  certain  bodily  conditions  ;  he  shows  that  certain  mental 
pecidiarities  are  obtainc<l  by  inheritance  ;  he  pleads  that  bystanders 
often  know  a  man's  motives  better  than  he  does  himself.  All  this  he 
illustrates  with  great  beauty  and  force.  Hence,  he  infers,  we  are 
deceived  when  we  think  we  act  simply  as  firee  agents.  The  immense 
complexity  of  our  mgtiTea  Iiide  the  true  Acta  £roiii  ua.  Had  we  tii« 
few  and  simple  motiTM  of  the  lower  aninuda,  we  thoold  perceive  aa 
plainly  in  onnelYes  as  we  do  xn^them  that  we  mnat  act  aoocnrduig  to 
motiTM,  andmotiTcs  only. 

Leibnita  saw  aU  this  long  ago.  PeroeiTmg  that  the  mind  waa 
capable  of  latent  modifications,  that  many  states  of  consciousness 
were  certainly  caused  bj  them,  he  applied  the  same  principlea  in 
explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  will,  and  concluded  that  we  are  not 
free  agents.  But  he  went  on  logically  to  pronniinco  ovil  only  a 
negation,  to  declare  the  world  to  be  arranged  on  optiniist  jH-inciples, 
and  so  necessarily  to  deny  moral  rcsponaibility.  And  this  is  the  point 
on  which  all  these  systems  must  founder.  It  is  an  argument  within 
the  reach  of  any  plum  man.  If  we  arc  responsible  for  our  actions, 
if  we  are  to  be  rewarded  and  punished  for  them,  must  we  not  bo  freeP 
If  we  am  necessarily  detennined  by  motiTeSy  how  can  we  be  punished 
for  yielding  to  them  P  YouhaTe  in  yonr  power  the  selection  between 
conflicting  motiTes,  says  our  author.  TUs  statement  contradicts  the 
fonner,  except  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  notices  ate  euctlj 
eqnaly  and  moral  excdlence  consists  not  in  diooaing  between  two 
equal  motives,  but  in  rejecting  what  is  to  most  men  far  the  stronger 
one.  Still,  says  oar  auUior,  you  must  be  detennined  by  motiTes,  for 
OTen  in  such  a  case  the  mind  creates  a  new  motive,  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  making  it  the  strongest,  or  excluding  the  opposed 
influence,  decides  the  question.    For  this,  he  adds,  is  the 

'*  Secret  of  that  boundless  difference  which  separates  Man  from  the  highest 
of  the  animals  below  liim.  Ho  is  exposed,  indeed,  to  the  lower  motives  in 
eommon  with  the  beasts.  Bat  there  are  others  which  never  can  or  do 
operate  upon  thcra,  which  operate  largely  on  him.  Foremost  among  these 
are  the  motives  which  man  has  the  power  of  bringiug  to  bear  upon  himself, 
aridng  out  of  the  power  of  forming  abstract  ideas,  &c.,  and  above  all,  out  of 
bis  BSBM)  of  Right  and  Wrong.  Bo  strong  are  these  motives,  that  they  are 
able  constantly  to  o^-f' rT>o^rcr,  and  sometLnai  ahnnst  to  desteoy,  the  Ibioes 
which  are  related  to  bia  lower  faculties.** 

Surely  the  anther  has  £ised  together  two  opposite  thconea  under  the 
ambiguous  meaning  of  motive.  Is  it  not  an  abuse  of  language  to  say 
that  the  man  who  resists  temptation  by  creating  within  his  bieaat  a 
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btrong  feeiiDg  of  moral  re^nsibiiity  is  (ietermined  by  inoti?es  F  We 
shall  end  in  hopeless  ocmfnsioii  except  we  refuse  to  use  tlie  word 
motiTe  of  the  action  of  the  will  upon  itself.  Anything  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  will  from  without  itself,  even  from  the  intellectual  part 
of  the  mind,  is  a  motirc,  but  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  will  bclnn; 
determined  by  law,  when  it  creates  principles  of  action  foi  itself. 
What  makes  the  will  do  this  ?  Is  it  compelled  to  do  so  by  some  other 
motive  ?  If  so,  the  will  does  not  create  the  motives.  And  if  it  is 
not,  what  does  the  author  mean  by  saying  f/' we  knew  m11  the  external 
motiTes,  and  {/  wo  knew  all  the  internal  motives  which  the  mind 
evolves  out  of  itself^  and  if,  &c.,  wo  coTild  predict  exactly  what  the 
mind  would  do  in  any  given  cose  ?  As  Mr.  Mansel  abready  had  told 
him,  aU  this  merely  means  **  that  the  prevailing  motive  prevails.'* 
Our  author  can  see  no  answer  to  this  reasoning,  and  confesses  himself 
dissatisfied  even  with  Mr.  Mill's  reply.  But  at  all  events,  he  adds  in  a 
note,  3Ir.  Mill  has  refuted  Mr.  Mansel  in  some  other  controversies ! 
A  most  naive  ignoratio  eknchi.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
following  sentence  ? — 

**  Caprice  implies  not  only  changeableness,  but,  so  to  speak,  a  double 
dejrrec  ot  ehun^cableness — one  which  has  no  rule  or  reason  ia  its  shiftinf^s. 
It  is  a  i'act  tliut  there  ore  human  wills  of  this  character,  and  tlio  miscliief 
they  have  done  in  the  world  arises  from  the  power  they  poaaess,  in  common 
^ith  all  other  wiilBy  of  changing  phenomena  after  their  own  unreaBonaUe 
nature." 

In  .the  sequel  he  goes  on  to  show  that  even  such  wills  act  onplumo- 
mena  through  natural  antecedents,  and  so  far  by  law,  but  in  the  mean 
while  he  has  forgotten  that  they  are  not  made  to  act  by  law,  at  least 
that  this  cannot  be  proved,  and  that  therefore  here  his  reign  of  Law 
suffers  exception.  Grand  as  is  his  conception,  mighty  as  is  the  idea 
which  he  unfolds,  it  is  no  bed  of  Procrustes  for  which  facts  must  bo 
tortured.  As  we  found  exception  to  his  analysis  of  the  super- 
natural, when  applied  to  the  Christian  miracles,  so  we  object  to  his 
ptychology. 

Yet  within  proper  limits,  and  with  due  exceptions,  what  can  be 
more  imjDortant  in  politics,  what  in  education,  than  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  sway  of  motives  upon  the  minds  of  ordiiiary  men  ? 
♦Statistical  tables  of  suicides,  and  other  such  acts  of  will,  as  would 
tippear  perfectly  free,  wliile  they  show  siifficicnt  variation  to 
C'orrobonite  this  belief,  still  exhibit  so  close  an  approximation  in  their 
yearly  numbers,  as  to  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusinn  that  in  the 
irreat  majority  of  cases  the  same  circnmstanees  will  induce  the  some 
xi(?tioii8.    Hence  the  great  indirect  p6wer  ot  h  gislation. 

"  Experience  and  observation  teach  us,  though  thov  teach  us  very  slowly, 
that  direct  appeals  to  the  reason  or  direct  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  men  are 
entuely  naelen  when  thoie  faealtieB  have  not  been  placed  nnder  conditions 
favomable  to  tlieir  ezereue  in  a  right  directum." 

vou  V.  o 
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The  appreciation  of  this  last  truth,  our  author  well  remarks,  ia  the 
great  point  of  contrast  between  ancient  and  modem  legislation.  The 
aDcknt  la  wgiyeit  framed  their  ataadaidt  of  political  miity  according  to 
abafcraoA  notioM  of  their  own  as  to  what  ooght  to  be»  rather  than  bj 
inreatigating  the  actual  constittitioxL  of  human  nature.  Perhaps  the 
niflflt  signal  instanoe  is  to  he  found  in  Pkta  And  though  Aristotle 
fotmds  the  strictness  of  his  systCTi  on  just  observations  of  nature, 
these  appeals  are  systematically  contradicted  and  despised  in  other 
ports  of  bis  o\m  theories.  The  author  shows  this  by  interesting 
quotations  from  the  Politics  (in  which  we  must,lioweTer,  oensuie  the 
great  inaccuracy  of  tlic  Greek  type). 

lie  proceeds  to  show  the  origin  and  development  of  trnor  views  in 
modem  times,  esix'cinlly  since  the  days  of  Adam  8niith,  and  illus- 
tmtes  adnn'rahly  froui  the  history  of  the  princii)les  of  Restriction  ia 
Trade,  and  Restriction  on  Jjuhour.  Hc&trictioii  in  trade  being  found 
injurious,  unrestricted  competilion  was  gradually  introduced,  fighting 
its  way  inch  by  inch  against  old  prejudices.  But  then  again  the 
factory  system,  which  accompanied  it>  caused  frightful  moral  and 
physical  evil  by  the  tyranny  which  the  desire  of  gain  exercised  upon 
the  minds  of  the  lower  classes,  eq^iecially  in  the  employment  of 
children.  Then  came  the  great  debates  in  Parliament,  as  to  whether 
children  should  be  protected  from  their  own  parents  by  positive  law. 
It  was  urged  on  the  one  side,  that  the  parents  were  free,  that  having 
a  right  over  their  children's  oTiiploymcnt,  and  the  best  oequaintaneo 
witli  (licir  interests,  fliey  shouhl  not  he  interfered  with.  And  the 
humane  o])ponent.s  of  thi.s  view  were  unable  to  see  the  rational 
answer  to  tliese  falhieies ;  indeed  they  confessed  it  hy  their  arf/unmifn 
ad  tervatiididtn  ft  ad  niiaei-konfiam.  And  -so  the  right  side  triumphed 
by  wrong  rc  asoning.  The  v.an  emaciated  faces  of  the  little  stifferers 
overcame  abstract  reasonings  about  the  liberty  of  parents.  I3ut  the 
truth  is,  as  the  Duke  of  Argjdl  acutely  observes,  that — 

*'  Some  ot  tlie  finest  distinctions  in  Philosophy  were  then  for  the  first  time 
emerging  on  tlie  stage  of  Politics.  The  newest  dehates  of  Parliament  were 
ciidiBg  unconsciously  round  one  of  the  oldest  disputations  of  the  Schools. 
A  qncfticn  of  practical  h'fnslatinii  luiJ  arisen  which  involved  one  of  the  most 
difficult  proi)iems  of  metaphysical  analysis.  On  the  one  hand,  Treedom  was 
asserted  to  the  Will  xmder  conditioiu  and  in  a  sense  In  wMeh  it  did  not 
eziflt.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Ereedoni  was  denied  to  the  "Will  in  a  sense  in 
which  the  instincts  of  luimnnity  testified  its  presence,  and  the  pocsihih'ty  of 
its  being  exerted  with  eftect.  The  true  Doctrine  of  Necessity  was  excmpli- 
fled  in  the  conduct  of  the  Employers  end  Employed — ^that  conduct  being 
determined  in  a  wrong  direction  by  the  force  of  overpowcnn<?  motives.  The 
fnlfc  Doftrine  of  Necessity  was  oxeniplified  in  the  argument,  that  tliis  con- 
duct could  not  he  changed  under  the  force  of  higher  motives  asserting  thcm- 
sdves  through  the  WiU  of  the  Community  in  the  foim  of  Law." 

Many  and  diverse  as  have  been  the  topics  already  discussed^  we 
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cnnot  avoid  applying  the  sound  principles  inculcated  by  our  author 
in  this  part  of  his  work,  to  n!i other  subject  kindred  in  nature,  and  of 
the  deepest  importance.  Are  we  not  all  called  upon  to  legislate  for 
our  own  households  ?  Are  there  not  in  particulnr  rliildi  t  u  entrusted 
to  iiKiiiy  of  us,  whose  education,  the  formation  ol  whoso  character, 
<k  v'>ive.s  upun  us  with  a  great  and  ttrrible  responsibility  ?  And  how 
luany  of  us  are  there  who  never  think  of  taking  a  philosophical  view 
of  the  matter,  and  of  considering  how  we  should  act  upon  that  subtle, 
delioate  wmder,  a  growing  homan  nuadl  To  ipeoalate  beforehand 
upon  iheee  tliiiigs  would,  perhapi^  eten  be  thoagbt  objectioDAblo  by 
many.  Marriage^  in  car  society,  is  euppoeed  to  be  wbol^  a  matter  of 
sentiment.  Theliigliest  and  hoiliest  bond  between  busbaad  and  wife 
k  placed  in  sensibility  of  a  certain  kind.  Marriage  is,  indeed,  looked 
npoai  as  a  solemn  and  important  event  to  the  individuals  primarily 
concerned,  hut  all  further  consequences  are  carefully  kept  out  of  view. 
The  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  their  children  are  often  first 
forced  upon  parents  by  tlic  dis]ilaTS  of  evil  temper  or  depravity  in  the 
miamaDap;ed  infant.  Then  arises  the  question  of  education.  There 
is  no  theory,  no  plan  in  the  minds  of  the  bewihit  i  rd  parents.  Acting 
upon  no  llxcd  principles,  the  coarsest  rewards  and  puuishinent.s  are  ad- 
ministered like  bribes,  to  avoid  or  obtain  particular  results.  AVhen  the 
unfortunate  mother  is  no  longer  able  to  overpower  the  hoyn  physically, 
they  anaeot  to  sehooL  Sehools  may  instruct*  they  cannot  edncat&  If 
every  human  mind  be  indeed,  as  we  all  know,  different  item,  its  fellow, 
if  d^dren  even  of  ilie  same  honseihobl,  mder  the  same  parents  and  ser- 
vants,  show  themselves  from  their  earliest  yean  radically  diffisrent  in 
tastes  and  temper,  how  can  the  masters  of  a  great  school  ever  attempt 
to  adapt  themselves  even  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  requirements  of 
their  pupils  ?  So  much  for  the  boys.  The  girls  are  placed  under 
the  control  of  some  ill-bred  foreigner,  ignorant,  p^baps,  of  other 
principles'  besides  those  of  education,  or  under  some  Enp:lish  lady, 
whose  nhattered  circumstances  and  the  contempt  in  which  her 
employers  hold  educators  and  the  art  of  educating,  have  broken  her 
spirits  and  blunted  her  intellifj-ence. 

Surely,  it  will  be  urged,  .such  cases  are  few  and  the  ^voi  .sl  possible. 
They  are  neither  few  nor  the  worst  possible.  They  arc,  perhaps,  excep- 
tions, but  exceptions  to  a  for  more  melancholy  spectacle,  that  of  parents 
never  interfering  at  all  in  the  mattw,  and  trusting  to  some  occasional 
prayers  and  good  wishes,  along  with  chance,  to  keep  their  children  in 
the  right  way.  In*the  previous  case  the  parents  at  least  showed 
anxiety  about  the  result. .  Odious  as  are  sumy  of  the  details  of  Plato's 
proposed  sodety,  he  certainly  felt  most  deeply  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  human  nature  by  the  ignorance,  negligence,  indulgence,  and 
caprice  of  parents.  And  hence  he  proposed  that  the  education  of 
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children  Bhould  he  taken  wholly  out  of  fhcir  liand?.,  and  manag^cd  by 
the  State.  It  is  difficult  to  interfere  lu  t^ucli  u  matter  by  legislation, 
though,  indeed,  the  German  laws,  compelling  parents  of  the  lower 
daflses  to  send  their  cbfldrm  to  school, 

(m  the  Terj  principles  urged  by  our  autbor  in  bis  latt  chapter.  But 
if  the  intelligent  and  educated  daases  could  be  induced  at  least  to 
stndjr  and  reflect  a  little  upon  tbe  nature  of  buman  motiTes,  and  bow 
suiliariflB  to  Tirtue  are  best  provided  by  natural  means,  we  aboold, 
no  doubt,  soon  obtain  practical  wozks  on  tbe  subject,  which  would  lay 
down  practical  principles,  and  stimulate  public  interest  in  this  all- 
important  topic.  The  Duke  of  Argyll's  ezceUeut  work  might  very 
well  admit  of  a  chapter  on  the  subject,  and  we  doubt  not  that  hiB 
graceful  style  would  reconunend  hit  Tiews  to  many  who  would  be 
deterred  by  harder  reading.  For  there  is  a  fascination  about  his 
book  which  makes  it  hard  to  lay  it  aside,  even  thoug^l^  tlu^  reader  do 
not  nn>ree  with  his  positions.  There  is  something  exalting  m  his  con- 
ception of  the  great  order  of  the  universe. 

"Thf  La^rs  of  Nature  (he  cnnrln'IrB'i  were  not  appointed  by  the  Great 
Lawji^ivcr  to  balHo  His  creatures  in  the  sphere  of  conduct,  still  less  to  con- 
found them  in  the  regi<ni  of  belief.  As  part  of  an  order  of  things  too  TSBt  to 
be  more  than  partly  tindorstooJ,  they  present,  indeed,  some  difficulties  which 
perjdcx  the  intellect,  and  a  few  also,  it  cannot  be  denied,  ■wliich  •wring  the 
heart.  But  on  the  whole  they  stand  in  harmonious  relation  with  the  human 
sjniit.  They  come  visibly  fnmi  one  pervading  mind,  and  ez|ffeas  the  authoii^ 
of  one  enduring  kingdom." 

It  is  tbe  privilege  of  our  age  to  have  raised  natural  laws  to  tiie 
certainty  and  dignily  which  of  old  none  but  moral  1 1^^^  })ossesse<l ;  of 
both  we  may  now  exdaim  what  tbe  Greek  poet  could  only  feel  of  the 
latter— 

in£n¥,  oiH  fi^v  X&9a  naraKtufiitni 

J.  P.  Mahatft. 
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FIVE  people  out  of  six  wlio  take  up  Dr.  Bigg's  Essays  will  at  once 
look  fbr  some  lunts  on  a  point  on  which  he  ought  to  he  (for  his 
own  sect  at  any  rate)  a  competent  authority — the  likelihood  of  union 
hetween  the  Church  and  the  orthodox  Dissenters.  Last  August  the 
CftureAjnoii's  Umify  MoQosine  asked  how  it  is  that  nohohy  puhliahes 
the  real  Eirenicon,  a  treatise  in  which  the  Methodists  should  occupy 
the  same  place  which  the  Romanists  occupy  in  Dr.  Pusey's  work* 
What  chance  (we  instinctiTely  ask)  would  such  a  treatise  haye  of 
effecting  its  purpose  ?  The  question  ccnnes  home  to  us  in  many  ways. 
There  is  the  longing  for  unity — never  stronger  than  in  what  so  many 
delight  to  call  a  time  of  transition  ;  there  is  the  certainty  that  the 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  many  of  us  are  very  anxious  to  join  in 
any  general  movement  Churchwards,  wliich  nevcrthelcsn  they  shrink 
from  originating.  Now  we  are  not  going  to  estimate  the  chance  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  With  regard  to  Dusaenters  in  general  there 
seems  but  little  encouragement  to  presume  so  far  on  the  entente 
cordiale  as  to  think  of  doing  so.  isoi  so  long  ago,  a  vicar  in  the  diocese 
of  Norwich,  in  a  well-meant  and  very  frank  letter  to  the  Daily  NeicSy 
set  forth  "  elevation  in  Church  piety  and  unquestioned  soundness  in 
Church  doctrine  *'  as  the  only  possible  hasis  for  union.  As  soon/' 
he  said,  "as  the  Churdi  of  CSirist  can  hear  unity,  no  longer  needing 
the  stimulus  of  division  and  riTalry  to  keep  it  firam  stagnation,  so 

soon  wiU  the  Head  of  the  Church  give  unity  Just  as  true 

and  aotiye  spiritual  religion  fills  and  extends  the  Church's  borders, 
so  the  orthodox  Dissenters  will,  by  a  secret  influcncp,  unite  thomselyes 
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to  it."  In  &etj  the  only  remark  in  his  letter  which  oeemed  capable 
of  giving  oflfonoe  was  the  tiite  complaint  tibat  dissenting  ministefa 
are  often  burdened  by  the  exoenive  weight  of  lay -rule.  W.  JL  oC 
Hackney,  however — eome  of  ns  can  form  a  gneea  as  to  the  rest  of  tiie 
name— waa  not  content  with  aimply  asaertingtOn  the  part  of  DiMenten, 
that  so  long  as  the  Church  is  established,  no  conceivable  cliangea 
in  her  Liturgy  and  Articles  could  bring  in  even  the  most  insignificant 
minority  ;  he  also  poured  out  on  the  Norfolk  vicar's  head  nil  the  vials 
of  wrath  which  ho  was  able,  in  the  course  of  a  long  letter,  to  fill 
and  empty  The  poor  peace-makinf*  parson  is  "  offering  the  rilcst 
and  iiiu>t  irritating  insult  he  pos«iblv  eoiild  to  the  whole  community 
of  iJissentcrs,  and  all  the  time  inia<^tuinf^  lie  is  eonciliatory,  nut  to 
say  flattering."  We  merely  mention  this  in  order  to  show  that  we 
arc  treading  on  dangerous  ground  in  jiiesuniing  on  the  existence  of  a 
longLiig  for  unity,  which  yet  wo  are  well  assured  does  exist,  even 
among  those  who  glory  in  the  name  of  IHssenter.  ^Hiis  name,  how* 
ever,  Methodists  in  g^eral,  and  Dr.  Bigg  in  particular,  repudiate ; 
and  Dr.  Bigg  is  moreover  by  no  means  hostile  to  establishments  and 
endowments  in  the  abstract :  he  speaks  of  tiie  queaticiL  aa  one — 

**  Not  of  lawfulness,  but  of  good  or  bad  effiectsi  for  in  certsin  ciicnmstsnoas 
endowments  axe  aa  absdlute  neoesnly  ;** 

and  he  argues  veiy  fiurly  that — 

*'Even  Dr.  Yaugban  himself  must  look  on  a  natiottsl  Church  as  simply  a 

necessary  clement  in  the  life  and  progress  of  a  natiou :  and  tlint  to  suppose 
that  a  system  of  congregational  voluntaryism  could  by  powibility  have  aiisen 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  oentunes  is  to  be  guilty  of  an  ontngeoui  anaelixo- 

nism  The  London  Society's  miisionaries  theasdves  aie  obliged  to 

acc^t  lands  by  way  of  endowment." 

F^om  this  we  might  ^aey  that  the  Wesleyans  would  be  more  tolerant 
than  others  are  our  aspirations  after  imity.  But  no,  says  Dr.  Bigg. 
He  expresses  himi^elf  (unlike  TV.  K.)  wiUi  perfect  oonrtesy,  but  atiU 

not  in  a  way  at  all  cheering  to  the  unionists.  Our  consolation  must 
be  that  he  docs  not  speak  for  the  whole  body  to  which  he  bclon  trs. 
Many  people's  experience  will  lull  them  that  certainly  all  W^icyan. 
lajTuen  do  not  share  his  views.    He  myn  :■ — 

"  Tt  is  high  time  to  get  rid  of  dtdusions  aLoat  the?  Jfcthodi'^s  find  the 
Church.    There  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  ever 

being  absorbed  in  the  Churoh  of  England.  Out  of  all  our  hundmda 

of  thousands  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  score  who  would  not  smile  with  suprame 
amusement  at  sach  a  proposal." 

TTc  assures  us  that  Methodism  has  outgrown  the  traditional  "  fulsome 
fashion  "  of  talking  of  the  Church  as  "  the  venerable  £8tablishment ; " 
and  he  does  not  think  thia  change  is  for  the  worse. 

"  Methodism  means  close  and  Uvely  ChrisHan  fellowship  Ko 

real  Uotbodist  could  ever  find  liimscli'  at  home  in  the  stately  but  cold  dots- 
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ten  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Methodists  much  prefer  their  own  Banctuary, 
which,  thoui^'li  it  be  less  and  lowlier,  has  in  it  much  more  of  the  lifb  ond  joy 
and  fellowship  which  befit  the  commuiiioa  of  p  n.t  -  " 

And  at  the  close  of  a  long  essay  on  "  The  fistablished  Church: 
Defects  and  Rcmediee/'  he  says  that  OTen  the  very  eoLtensiye  refonns 
pniposed  by  Archdeacon  Sandford — 

"AS'oiiId  not  restofO  to  the  Church  of  England  tlio  spiritual  snprcmaoy 

within  this  nation  Without  such  a  radical  reform  as  shall  make 

effectual  provision  for  true  reciprocal  fellovrship,  and  for  podly  discipline 
among  its  memberSi  and  bIuiIIiiIbo  extricate  its  polity  and  administration  from 
tlie  niishes  of  luy-patronag('  and  of  merely  politieul  rontr(jl,  the  Chnrrh  of 
Kngiand  will  still  remain  a  mixed,  worldlj",  and  to  a  large  extent,  a  Bpiritually 
ineffectual  Church.  Its  voTrt  abnaes  ore  insepaniU y  boiutd  up  with  its  conati- 
tntaon  as  by  law  established." 

CSearly  an  Eiieiucoii  for  the  Methodists  would  have  little  effect  on  one 
whose  mind  is  so  tiioroughly  made  up.  Br.  Bigg  must  think  of  the 
Church  as  he  pleases ;  it  is  nd;  our  hunuess  to  try  to  alter  his  yiew ; 
though  wc  might  point  out  that  in  the  above  sweeping  charge  he  mixes 
up  essentials  and  mere  aeeidcnts.  Episcopacy,  for  instance,  is  certainly 
no  bar  to  Methodism  ;  for  they  have  ^Vo'^loyan  bishops  in  America. 
Prayer-meetings  and  class-meetings  (which  we  suppose  are  "the 
provisions  for  true  reciprocal  fellowship  ")  are  not  incompatible  with 
YW^h  Clnirchmanship.  If  wc  miVtnkc  not,  the  system  at  P(  ndecn, 
in  (  "oniwall,  and  that  of  ^^r.  Baring  Gould,  near  llorbury,  embody  a 
good  deal  of  the  ^V'ei5leyan  discipline.  The  results  may  be  good 
or  they  may  l)c  had  ;  but  the  fact  stands  that  Ritualism  and  *'  Metho- 
dism "  hav(>  11  fouiicl  to  work  well  togotlier.  Of  coui-so  the  con- 
duct of  John  ^\'esley  himself  is  a  cnix  lu  those  who  lliiuk  us  Dr. 
lligg  docs ;  but  that  he  does  not  look  on  John  AVesley  as  an  inialliblo 
being,  is  proved  by  the  cavalier  way  in  which  (in  his  "  ancestry  of 
the  Wesleys  he  " exercises  a  wholesome  scepticism*'  as  to  certain 
stories  which  rest  on  the  founder's  authority. 

Next  to  the  question  of  possible  union,  perhaps  the  most  interest* 
ingof  Dr.  Rigg's  wide  range  of  subjects  is  his  estimate  of  the  position 
of  the  Ustablished  Church.  He  looks  at  it  from  yarious  points  of 
liew,  through  the  medium  of  Archdeacon  Sandfonl's  Bampton 
Lectures^  and  of  Dr.  rusey's  **  Eirenicon,"  as  well  as  by  a  compari- 
son of  Profes.sor  Kingsley  witli  Dr.  J.  II.  Newman,  and  of  Dr.  Pusej 
with  ^Vrchbishop  Manning.  Still,  while  we  arc  <:lad  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  things  in  a  fresh  light,  and  are  free  to  confess  that  there 
is  much  in  the  picture  which  our  author  draws  that  deserves  serious 
con«ideraf  ion,  wt^  ( an  hardly  be  expected  to  a(  rr}>t  as  perfectly  i  loar- 
sighted  the  judgment  which  has  come  to  such  u  conclusion  as  this  : — 

'*  Anfrllcan  divines,  as  a  rale,  read  nothing  but  what  is  Anglican,  and 
thcrclbre  receive  very  little  illumination  from  the  freer,  larger,  and  more 
•piritual  ideas  which,  as  to  many  points,  are  circulating  in  Konoonfonnist 
cireles.**   (F.  2li5.) 
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Here  Br,  !Rigg  of  course  refers  to  doctrinal  ideas ;  but  tlie  Record, 
not  very  long  ago,  reTiewmg  some  work  in  wliich  it  found  a  sairoor 
of  unortliodcsy,  said  tbat^  wliile  the  Buslmell'-ism  of  wbicH  it  com- 
plained was  far  too  current  among  dissenting  ministers,  tbey  wrote  it 
solely  for  ime  another,  bdng,  happfly,  still  aftaid  to  talk  it  to  their 
flocks.  Which  is  right,  the  Record  or  Jh*  Bigg  ?  Do  free  ideas  circulate 
freely  in  Nonconformist  circ  los,  or  arc  ministera  forced  to  he  esoteric 
for  fear  of  offending  the  laity  ?  By  Anglican  our  author  hero  means 
High  Clnircli ;  but  surely  many  even  of  our  most  extreme  men  are  not 
only  authurities  in  their  own  f^pocinl  subjects,  but  arc  also  very  well  read 
in  general  thcolnr^y  ]  f  1  )r.  I'u.sey's  example  weighs  with  them,  they 
certainly  will  not  euntine  their  studies  to  Anglican  \moka.  "VVc  fancied 
the  reproach  of  want  of  learning  liad  attaclied  rather  to  one  well- 
knovvu  stamp  of  men  among  the  so-caiied  Evangelicals.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  better  to  read  books  all  of  one  way  of  thinking  than  to  read  no 
hooks  at  all,  whidbi  (says  our  author)  is,  owing  to  their  scanty 
stipends,  the  hard  lot  of  many  ministers  of  his  connexicni.  Wo 
are  sorry,  again,  that  Dr.  Bigg  so  strangely  underrates  the  Ohurch'a 
work  in  education.  This  is  a  point  en  which  so  many  Dissenters  are 
ready  candidly  to  admit  our  superiority  that  we  were  certainly  not 
prepared  to  *be  told  that — 

"The  Church  of  Eogland,  nolwithstandmg  its  zeal  iu  schooling  the 
childmi  of  the  people  (for  the  most  part  after  a  certsin  low  type),  will  never 
gain  much  sway  by  means  of  its  L-ducational  activity  till  itViettcr  understand* 
the  secret  of  couducting  Sunday-schools  with  interest  and  efficiency." 

Again,  because  Dr.  Hessey  once  suggested  that  a  playground,  with 
properly  regulated  amusements,  should  he  attached  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  Dr.  Bigg  concludes  that  our  Sunday-sdiook  are  commonly 
places  of  dull  drudgery  which  the  children  feel  the  greatest  repug- 
nance in  attending,  and  that  they  are  conducted  by  an  inferior  and 
illiterate  class  of  teachers.  Does  this  tally  with  the  experience  of 
any  of  us  ?  Is  it  not  certain,  moreover,  that  the  good  effects  of  tho 
two  societies  (the  National  and  the  Christian  Knowledge)  have  been 
incalculable,  not  only  on  the  tone  of  general  education — though  thit*^ 
they  have  undoubtedly  raised — ^but  on  the  art  of  bookmaking  ?  How 
much  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  books  fur  the  young  i» 
due  to  them  :  how  much  of  the  modem  luxury  of  ilhi.stration  dc» 
we  owe  to  their  having  proved  it  possible  for  a  book  to  bo  cheap 
and  yet  beautiful.  Once  more,  when  Dr.  Higg  says  the  Church  of 
England  originated  in  dissent  from  Eome,  he  is  surely  begging 
a  question  to  which  men  of  the  devest  learning  and  most  painful 
research  have  given  a  very  different  answer.  Still,  in  spite  of  these 
and  many  other  points  to  which  we  might  take  exception,  we  say 
again  there  is  much  to  he  Ircmt  frcm  cur  author's  Essays  on  the 
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Church  of  England.    We  can  heartily  go  along  with  iiim  in  tho 
statement  (p.  79)  : — 

"  Traditioa  is  doubtless  u  most  important  witness ;  rightly  cross-cxiuiuucd, 
ft  may  throw  light  on  many  perplexing  points,  and  even  afford  conclodTe 

evidence        to  Fome  important  matters;  but  tradition  exalted   into  Da 
authoritative  interpreter  cuunot  tail  utterly  to  confound  and  mislead.'*  » 

"We  can  go  along  with  him  in  his  strictures  on  I  )r.  rusey 'iS  letter  to 
the  Guardian  about  the  Immaculate  Conception  (p.  '2(i9).  Wo  can 
join  with  him  in  declaring;  fp.  .315)  that  the  principle  of  individuality 
— the  st^'n.se  of  our  personal  and  immediate  responsibility  to  God — is 
a  principle  of  transcendent  force  in  the  Christian  life.  But  we  can- 
not believe  that  "Messrs.  Maurice  and  Kinphley  hold  the  indei)cndont 
eternity  of  creation,  if  not  tho  eternity  of  matter  ;  '  and  we  do  not 
think  that  Dr.  Bigg's  estimate  of  Mr.  Farrar's  History  of  Free 
Thought  in  reference  to  the  Christian  Beligion  ("  Bampton  Lectures, 
1862")  is  at  all  ftiUer  or  more  satiafaotoiy  thni  his  critique  on  the 

There  remains  that  part  of  the  Tolume  which  treats  of  social  ques- 

tic  1  \  -  pauperism,  education,  &c.  Here  we  are  Teiy  glad  to  meet  with 
an  able  and  faithful  observer  who  lias  been  watching  qaestions  in  the 
right  solution  of  which  we  are  all  so  deeply  interested.  Our  pleasuro 
is  all  tho  greater  because  it  is  uncxpect^.  Those  questions  of  land 
tenure,  on  which  so  mucli  of  social  prop^i-css  and  the  like  depend^, 
are  hardly  matters  on  wbieli  we  should  have  looked  for  Dr.  YW'J'j:  to 
express  an  ojjiniou.  We  are  f>rateful  to  him  for  havinp;  dune  80. 
It  is  well  to  feel  that  intelligent  men,  even  among  these  whose  boast 
is  that  they  "  btudy  to  be  quiet  and  to  miud  their  own  business,"  are 
&oing  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  will  not  be  put  off  with  the  old 
commonplace  lolutioas.  We  will  not  attempt  to  go  through  Mr.  Rigg^a 
three  essays  on  these  subjects.  We  do  not  think  that  he  always  proves 
l^  B  point,  or  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  novelty  in  much  of  what  he 
brings  forward.  The  grand  thing  is  that  he  does  fearlessly  bring  forward 
fiusts  which  ought  to  wound  our  English  self-love — facts  like  this,  for 
instance,  that,  except  perha])s  in  Bohemia,  there  is  no  European 
country  in  which  the  tmskilled  labourer  is  in  such  a  wretched  condi- 
tion as  in  England.  Dr.  Rigg,  like  most  of  us,-  has  his  "  good  old 
time."  He  is  wisely  sceptical  as  to  Mr.  Froude's  Tudor  paradise  of 
labour;  we  are  sure  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sets  the  villeins  far 
too  low  in  the  scale  of  eomfort  and  dignity  ;  but  he  is  ris-ht  m 
rcuiijuliug  us  that  j)auperi.sm  is  no  rerent  phenomenon  in  Ivn^'lish 
history — "no  result,  as  some  have  supposed,  of  modern  mauufuctures, 
though^  in  some  instances,  it  may  iiuvo  been  aggravated  by  them.'* 
Not  having  road  Mr,  Freeman,  he  places  the  golden  age  in  the  roign 
of  Edward  the  Cbnfeasor.  "  Then,  if  ever,  the  condition  of  ihinga  was 
realised  under  which  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man."  And 
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tliai»  lie  Menu  to  think,  was  perfected  that  green  net-work  of  hedgeHf 

of  which  Mr.  Laing  speaks,  in  his  "Notes  of  a  Traveller,"  as  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  a  nation  of  small  proprietors.    Iledgea,  how* 
evesT,  were  an  institutiaii,  not  only  among  Mr.  Laing's  Saxons  and 
Danes,  but  also  among  some  Celts,*  as  any  reader  of  Ca*«ar  should 
remember.    Feudalism  would  natrirally  sweep  away  sucb  f^ubdi visions, 
though  in  sevoral  parts  even  of  France  it  has  not  done  ho  ;  but  we  do 
uot  think  ikere  h  any  necessary  connexion  beiwetn  feudalism  and 
oi>eu  fields.    Hedges  were  for  defence  (their  us<'  in  Ciesiir) ;  and 
still  more  for  shelter  from  weather,  which  accouut*i  for  their  more 
extensive  use  by  Norse  and  Teuton  than  by  the  more  southern  Gelt. 
Soil,  too,  goes  for  something.   North  Devon  is  more  Oeltio  than. 
South,  yet  hedges  up  there  are  much  rarer.  Ireland,  again,  where 
feudalism  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  nev^  existed  at  all,  is  not  a 
country  of  hedges ;  nor  can  we  allow,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Laing,  that  in 
comparatiyely  hedgeless  Scotland  **  the  feudal  system  gave  the  original 
law  and  tenure  of  land,'' — ^the  very  opposite  is  true,  not  only  of  the 
most  Celtic,  but  still  more  of  the  most  Scnndiiiavian  parts  of  SooUand. 
We  liave  spoken  at  length  on  this  point  to  show  the  danger  of  arguing 
on  social  questions  from  uncertain  data.    With  the  conclusion  which 
Dr.  iiigg  di-aws — that  tlic  state  of  the  ap:ri(  ultura1  labourer  is  in 
many  ways  a  national  dis;j^raec— peoph.^  will  agree  or  not,  according 
to  their  experience  and  to  their  preepnceived  views.  There  must  be  a 
labouring  class ; — which  do  you  profi^r,  n  ola*s  of  day-labourer?!  wlio.se 
scanty  eai'nings — ^necessarily  scanty  while  reut6  are  high  and  farmers* 
profits  low — haye  to  he  eked  out  with  "  sacrament  money"  and  ia 
other  ways,  unless  the  labourer  happens  to  be  always  in  good  health  and 
to  be  able  to  keep  down  his  fkmily ;  or  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors, 
ground  down  by  a  hard  life  to  an  almost  Indian  dead  level,  eaten  up 
with  debt  the  moment  any  crop  fails  or  any  cattle  disease  comes  in, 
and  moreover  seldom  able  to  get  out  of  their  patch  of  laud  the  half 
of  what  it  ought  to  produce?    Both  the  pictures  are  far  darker,  we 
think,  than  the  reality,  because  both  are  drawn  by  the  udvei-sarics  of 
each  system  respectively.    We  do  not  believe  that  a  farm  labourer's 
life  need  be  one  of  immanly  dependence,  still  less  of  degradation.  We 
trust  in  the  ameliorating  influences  which  are  at  woik,  and  of  wliielt 
the  country'  has  already  seen  much  fruit.    Nor  do  we,  on  the  oiher 
hand,  at  all  credit  the  advocates  of  large  iai  nis  in  their  gloomy  desci  ip- 
tious  of  the  residt^i  of  peasant  proprietoi-ship.    When  we  arc  told  of 
the  large  number  of  paupers  in  Belgium,  wo  must  remember  they  are 
ohisAy  in  tiie  towns — of  course,  the  countty  poor  do  flock  in  there,  for 
your  peasant  proprietor,  among  aU  his  other  Turtues,  is  not,  as  a  rul^ 
charitable  nor  "  given  to  hospitality;"  but  still  most  of  the  poor  are 
"manu&otured,"  to  to  speak,  whero  they  ore  found.  Personal  ol^r- 

*  Wc  Mitnot  think  ihnt  Cteenr's  Bclgie  were  Teutons. 
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Ttttioa  eaables  ub  bo  spenk  of  the  oontiaat,  in  Eraiio6»  between  the 
maeaj  of  "  hard  tinies"  in  a  place  like  Lille,  and  the  comfort  of 
peaaants,  their  good^  stouty  plain  clothing  and  sufficient  food,  in  parts 
of  Nomumdj^  where  **  tout  le  monde  a  son  petit  coin  &  eoL"  And  if 
MM.  About  and  Aasollant  ore  always  eiying  out  for  the  abolition  of 
ht  pdiie  culture,  and  advising  the  peasants  to  do  w'hat  the  latter 
makes  a  whole  Svrobian  village  do  in  his  Quaker  k  Paris  " — sell  off 
their  plots  to  a  company  and  con^  to  town  and  live  on  their  "  rentes," 
or  el«e  gt)  out  to  Xew  Caledonia — we  must  remember  that  tlicy  are  the 
light  liftcndcitfs  oT  that  stock -jobbing- set  of  nonreatuv  ridu  s  who  would 
like  iiuthing  better  than  to  buy  up  land  wholesale  and  settle  down  on 
vast  entailed  estates,  like  so  jnany  Jli/on/s  Amjluis.  The  exliau^^tion 
of  the  soil  by  pcasuiit  culture,  <)t' -wliich  laobigand  others  speak  in 
such  piteous  terms,  is  suiely  au  accident  which  might  bo  guarded 
against,  as  it  has  been  in  China.  Even  high  iarmiiLg  may  be  ao 
managed  as  to  be  ezhaustiTe  in  the  long  run.  Some  recent  pap^s 
in  the  JFttrmetf  on  cattle-rearing  as  tending  to  tcttur^  the  land  (wxitteoi 
to  call  attention  to  the  excessiTe  growth  of  cat<Je-£uiiis  in  Ireland), 
bear  directly  on  this  point.  Br.  Rigg,  howerw,  is  careful  not  to 
speak  decidedly  on  the  queation  of  small  and  large  proprietors.  He 
does  not  manage  always  to  avoid  self^sontradictiaa : — 

•*  A  small  propi  lLtary  will  be  thrifty  and  diligent,  but  too  little  educated, 
too  pn^judiroil,  uud  too  poor  to  cany  ottt  gvest  impxoTemeatSi  or  to  make  tlie 

best  y]  tiieir  luud."    (1'.  lol .) 

A  few  sentences  after,  he  tells  us  that  the  land  of  the  French  j>easauts 
is  '^cultiyated  like  a  garden."    Still  he  sees  the  evils  of  unlimited 

jsubdivi.sion. 

"  The  want  of  ou  upper  class  poeaessiag  the  requisite  combinatioa  of 
wealth  sad  leisure  to  attain  to  the  largest  views  and  the  highest  eoltor^, 
capable  of  leodiog  the  nation  eaward  to  its  hig^t  devebpaieat.'* 

SCe  does  not  wish  to  have  a  Swiss  or  French  system  introduced  here, 
for  even  as  things  now  are — 

**  If  our  labourers'  habits  were  as  frugal,  and  their  cookery  as  cconomi- 
oaI,  even  Enprhsh  day«Iaboi«rezs  would  be  as  well  off  as  8wis^  or  frencb,  or 

iihenisli  pcasauti." 

A  good  house  and  garden  of  their  own,  the  right  (let  us  remember) 
of  every  retainer  in  the  old  time,  ho  does  think  is  what  our  labourers 
want.  There  would  then  be  i»omcthiug  to  save  ibr  j  as  it  is,  the 
labourer's  prospeci— a  life  of  hard  work,  witii  the  "house"  at  the  eod 
of  it — la  not  very  encouraging,  not  very  likely  to  prompt  to  habits 
of  aelfooontrol  and  forethonght.  "  laberate  the  land,"  says  Dr.  Higg ; 
and  he  quotee  Mr.  Mill  ("Political  Economy,"  p.  359)  to  show  how 
absurd  it  is  to  expect  the  same  spirit  of  thrift  in  a  labourer  who,  after 
staring  up  his  money  for  years  in  a  savings-bank,  can  look  to 
nothing  better  than  the  vcxy  shaky  position  of  a  pettj"  viUago  shop* 
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keeper,  and  in  one  who  cini  raise  himself  by  )iis  savings  to  the  condition 
of  a  lauded  proprietor.  But  if  you  Hberatc  the  hmd  without  intro- 
ducing the  principle  of  subdivision,  you  will  create  a  vast  ftmount  of 
confusion,  und  your  plan  will  end  by  reproducing  afl^r  all  pretty 
much  the  same  state  of  things  as  that  of  which  some  of  us  now 
<30imp1ai]i ;  the  "landed  interest"  bong  wltolly  supplanted  bj  the 
moneyed  claas,  and  the  lawyers,  who  now  profit  hj  oonTeyanoing, 
then  making  their  gains  by  drawing  out  anodier— Tolimtary'— kind 
of  arrangement.  In  fiict.  Dr.  Ri^'s  ideal  is  not  Tery  difierent  from 
that  which  freehold  land  societies  have  already  done  piwsh.  to  realise. 
He  would  still  have  a  wealthy  landed  aristocracy ;  he  would  liko  to 
see  no  small  tenant  farmers^  nnleas  th^  were  "  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  skill,  science,  and  personal  energy,  able  by  means  of  these 
to  work  their  way  up  to  large  holdings."  He  would  simply  add  to 
the  oxisting-  holdings — 

Countless  multitudes  of  small  leiicmtnts  with  a  few  acres  of  ground 
attached,  which  will  be  owned  and  occupied  by  peasant  proprietors  whose 
sons  are  mostly  oeeapied  as  day  lahonzera  upon  latge  aei|^boariag  fiitats, 
and  by  operatives  and  small  sbflpkeepen  who  haTS  inTcsted  their  saviogi  in 
the  purchase." 

Such  tenements  aie  to  be  had  already  in  many  parts ;  and  as  Dr. 
Bigg  neither  proposes  to  giye  them  to  the  "  peasant  laboorers,"  nor 

to  force  the  present  proprietors  to  sell,  we  do  not  see  what  new 
element  hin  suggestions  introduce  into  the  mntroversy.  Tlic  great 
evil  still  is  that  in  some  cutniti y  places  not  only  are  there  no  plots  of 
land  to  be  bought  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  no  cottages  arc  to 
be  rented  within  from  three  to  four  miles  of  a  man's  work.  "  Libem- 
tion  of  land  *'  will  be  a  very  long  time  in  curing  this,  unless  it  is 
combined  with  some  Stein  and  Hardenburg  legislation,  compelling 
the  sale  to  the  labourer  of  a  plot  on  which  he  may  lire ;  or  (which  is 
&r  better)  unless  we  go  back  to  tiie  old  nystem  of  s^trs  instead  of  con- 
tracts^  and  give  him  by  whose  work  bolh  tenant  and  landlord  live,  a 
right  to  a  home  on  the  land  which  he  cultivates.  This  is,  surely,  the 
theoret  ically  true  plan ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  modem  use,  and  is  scarcely 
possible,  except  with  a  hereditary  landlord-class.  If  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  principle  of  peasant  proprietorship,  why  then  in  places 
where  there  is  a  freehold  land  society  the  one  thing  needful  is  to 
increase  the  labourers'  wages ;  for  it  is  only  under  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances that  a  marriotl  man  with  from  8s.  to  12«.  a  week  can  put  by 
anything.  And  how  wages  are  to  be  increased  Br.  Rigg  does  not 
show.  When  we  say  then  that  these  Social  Essays  are  not  particu- 
larly practical,  we  are  simply  charging  them  with  what  is  the  great 
tailing  of  niueteen-tweutieths  at  least  of  all  the  writing  on  the 
subject.  They  point  out  how  things  might  be  admirably  arranged  if 
landowoers  and  fermers  and  labourers  were  all  model  men,  which. 
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imfortanAtely,  fhey  never  will  be;  and  they  go  in  for  tbat  "com,' 
piomiae  "  of  vhich  so  many  of  oar  advanced  theorists  are  getting  a 
little  tired.  Still  they  are  valuable  as  proving  that  the  class  of  men 
for  whom  Dr.  Bigg  writes,  as  well  as  that  to  which  he  belongs,  is 

beginning  to  pay  attention  to  these  questions.  This  is  a  case  in 
which,  even  if  we  cannot  apply  the  words,  "  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  safety,"  still  we  are  bound  to  give  a  hearing  to 
others  besides  the  class  whicli  lias  hitherto  been  looked  on  as  exclu- 
sively an  authority  on  such  matters.  T)r.  Rig-g  is  suggestive,  if  not 
practical ;  others  may  carry  further  than  lio  doos  the  hints  which  he 
throws  out ;  those  who  are  less  in  love  with  "  compromise  "  may  pos- 
hilily  strike  out  some  new  way  of  solving  a  difficulty  whicli  is  usi  old  as 
the  world.  Talk  of  ideal  **  good  old  times,**  why  there  never  was  and 
never  oan  be  auoh  a  thoroughly  lovely  tiiM  as  that  of  the  dan.  No 
individual  ownership  in  land ;  sufficient  for  everyone ;  if  a  man's  &mily 
increased,  a  new  allotment  made  that  he  might  have  enough  out  of  the 
common  stock  to  bring  them  up  on.  Perfect  in  theoxy ;  yet  the  old 
Irish  annals,  and  the  history  (as  far  as  it  is  known)  of  New  Zealand, 
show  how  it  too  often  worked.  Almost  all  the  quarrels  among  the  Maoris 
were  about  "the  land,**  long  before  the  pakcha  came  to  wrest  it  tsom. 
them.  So  it  was,  also,  to  a  great  extent,  in  Ireland.  Tribal  ownership, 
making  a  whole  sept  responsible  if  any  one  of  them  trespnsserl  on  the 
hulf-acroof  a  neighbour  belonging  to  another  sept,  made  wars  perpetual. 
All  the  energy  of  the  Brehons  and  their  acutouess  were  expended  on 
a  "  law  of  trespass  ***  which  was  to  set  some  sort  of  a  limit  to  the  end- 
less disputes.  >So  it  is  with  all  ideals.  Your  primogeniture  answers 
so  long  as  you  liave  landlords  like  Squire  Allworthy  and  Sir  lloger  do 
Coverley,  who  feel,  though  they  do  not  keep  tolling  us,  that  property 
has  ita  duties  aa  well  as  its  rights.  Tour  petty  proprietors  get  on 
well  80  long  aa  there  is  no  long  foreign  war,  no  £requent  xeounonoe 
of  bad  seasons^  and  so  long  as  firae  trade  does  not  undersell  them  in 
their  own  market.  The  tribal  system  would  answer  better  tlum 
either,  were  it  not  un&rtonately  the  &ct  that  man,  being  what  he  is, 
will  fight  about  something.  No;  the  question  whether  the  English 
are  not  too  old  for  new  social  ^stenUf  whethw  their  safest  plan  is  not 
to  make  the  best  of  what  they  have,  seeing  it  is  what  has  grown  up 
natur;illy  about  them,  is  just  now  an  important  one.  We  talk  of  the 
influenccof  one  man  on  a  nation's  destinies — of  Lord  Cornwallis's  luid- 
-set dement  in  Bengal,  for  instance — as  the  sort  of  act  which  makes  or 
unmakes  a  nation  ;  but  surely  the  boast  of  western  nations  is  that  they 
cannot  be  made  and  unmade  in  this  way  ;  and  if  we  take  the  case  of 
Prance  we  find  that  many  of  Uie  provisions  of  what  is  called  the  code 
Napoleon  did  but  bring  out  into  free  vitality  that  old  Celtie  life  of 

*  Athgabhaii — bco  the  minute  and  complex  provisions  in  that  curio  ua  volume,  "  Tho 
SencLiia  Mor,or  Brehon  Law  of  Ireland,"  pnblialicd  under  the  Boyal  Commiasum,  1866. 
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-village  oomnmiutieftirlueli  liid  nmr  C6Med  to  extit,  Bimiied  Irat  stOl 

not  killed,  side  by  side  with  feudalism  and  despotism.  We  do  not  think 
legal  cbanges  in  land  tenurp  would  do  much  immediate  good  to  the 
English  labourer.  We  ratiier  trust  to  indirect  agencies ;  to  the  educa- 
tion which  shall  make  him  more  of  a  man,  to  the  emigration  which  shall 
make  bis  labour  iiioro  costly,  and  to  tbe  total  overthrow  of  that  law  of 
settlement  which  hinders  him  Ironi  takin;j;  that  labour  to  the  host 
market.*  This  last  can  hardly  be  called  social  legislation  at  all ;  it  is 
sim])ly  a  negative  act,  undoing  the  faulty  legislation  of  two  centuries 
ago  ;  and  it  cannot  in  fairness  be  withheld,  if  free  trade  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  sound  principle.  Once  admit,  as  the  English  law  seems 
to  admit,  that  vnaj  man  has  a  right  to  leeeire  support  in  his  old  age, 
and  there  can  he  no  reason  for  restricting  his  claim  to  the  district  in 
which  he  has  spent  a  certain  nomber  of  years.  The  plan  of  unions 
mu  hut  the  fixvt  step  to  a  general  consolidation,  and  we  mi^  snielj 
trust  man's  natmnl  love  of  getting  on  to  protect  society  against 
reeUeas  "  moves  "  from  place  to  place  One  thing  is  certain,  tfevezy 
set  of  men  is  sure  to  get  sooner  or  later  that  form  of  goremment 
which  they  a^ire  to,  the  British  labourer's  wants  and  prcsont 
deficiencies  would  not  appear  to  be  pr^eaf,  for  surely  no  other  class 
j?ince  the  world  began  lias  ever  been  content  t^>  lir.  so  enfirelv  "  done 
for  "  in  all  matters,  social  and  political — so  thorouglily — we  will  not 
say  "  stripped,"  for  to  use  that  word  would  be  to  assume  a  question- 
able right — but  bare  of  every  species  of  self-g-ovemTnent.  "Why  he 
has  actually  less  of  it  than  even  poor  brother  l^ai,  for  every  cottier  is 
at  least  a  potential  pig-jobber  ;  and  he  cannot  be  a  successful  pig- 
jobber  witlKmt  a  good  many  qualities  wMbh,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
the  rigme  nnder  which  EngUsh  labooien  Uve  is  not  CRlfflilated  to  call 
out.  Br.  Kigg  draws  (p.  410  9^.)  a  contrast  betwewui  the  English 
and  Irish  peasant^  which  (as  the  picture  of  one  who  cannot  be 
flu^ected  of  partiality)  we  reoommend  to  the  senooa  oonsideraiion 
of  tiiose  who,  not  having  lived  among  the  people— perhaps  not  hairing 
erven  seen  the  country — form  their  estimate  of  the  Iri^  from  the  poor 
wanderers  who,  too  often  cut  loose  from  all  tics  and  sanctions,  drift 
about,  and  at  last  "  gravitate  downwards  "  in  our  large  towns.  T)r. 
Rigg  lind.^  the  Irish  peasant  physically  worthy  of  "  the  arch  agitator's 
enoomiiun." 

"Above  all,  he  is  a  gentleman  in  his  bearing;  free  from  the  cringing 
servility,  or  sullen  doggedness,  which  generally  mark  the  demeanour  of  the 

south  Saxon  labourer  If  undeifed,  he  lins  not  been  overworked  .... 

with  nil  his  poverty,  he  has  lucii  to  a  considerable  t  xtcnt  liis  own  master,  in 
spite  of  middle-men  and  rack-rents,  from  father  to  son,  a  tenant^  not  merely 
a  day-labourer.  Every  Irisbman  18,  in  Ins  own  estoeitt,  and  in  tiiat  of  his 
fellows,  a  gentleman ;  every  Irishwoman,  a  ladj.  All  this  has  its  fsll^  its 
ridicolons,  and  its  mischievous  aspect ;  bat  yet  it  has  helped  to  preserve  the 

*  Bee  lAftt  indiTidotl  dSnt  v»j  do  la  this  caae,  from  Omuns  Giidkstais's  saeeoB  ia 
getting  out  Halberton  latMOiexa  into  suae  paying  j^ocm. 
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geUwr  dfigvaded  and  embroted." 

Bui  we  cannot  follow  Dr.  Bigg  Uiroiigli  lua  Torj  mierefltiiig  notoB 
<n  this  subject.  Some  may  think  that  he  draws  too  &yoaraUe  a 
picture  of  the  Irish  cottier.  If  so,  he  i.s  an  rxcoi){Ion  tcf  tlie  mass  of 
writers.  When  g^tuitous  abase  is  layished  by  the  Timf.n  and  its  school) 
just  as  if  one  should  pour  vinegar  into  yet  raw  wounds,  a  little  overplus 
rtf  count erbalancinp^  oil  is  not  likely  to  do  any  great  harm.  What  we 
lan  scarcely  helj)  a.skinfj  ourselves,  hv  the  way,  is,  have  we  any  ri^i^ht 
to  be  enraged  with  the  Irish  for  stru^jLrliii  L'  hard — yea,  even  for  half- 
forgetting  loyalty  itiscli" — in  orderto  escape  becoming  the"sullen  servile 
deprraded  crentiireg  "  with  wliose  state  Dr.  Bigg  is  sf) deeply  di.siiatisfiedP 
One  thing  which  has  kept  the  Irishman  from  getting  brutalized  is 
(our  author  frankly  confesses)  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  :— 

**  They  have  been  a  wonderful  moral  pohce,  taking  cugni^cunce  of  thought*, 
motives,  d».,  which  an  S&gliBih  boor  would  sllow  neither  the  perwu  nor  the 
msgiBtnite  to  talk  to  him  about." 

A  good  many  people  will  not  think  the  worse  of  "  the  English 
boor "  for  that ;  but  what  we  admire  in  Dr.  Rigg  is  his  deligbtibl 
candour ;  it  is  peipetoaUy  leading  him  into  inconsistencies.  The  man 
who  is  here  commending  tlie  Roman  system  so  highly  that  the 
enemies  of  Methodism  will  be  tempted  to  repeat  the  often-quoted 
obserration  as  to  the  resemblance  between  John  Wesley's  nilos  and 
those  of  Popeiy,  while  othere  will  call  the  writer  to  aeeount  for 
seeming  praise  of  the  confessional,  is  quite  another  man  from  him 
who  talks  (p.  269)  of  "the  Papal  ineubu?,,  with  all  its  millennial 
growth  and  accumulation  of  corruptions,  impieties,  and  contradic- 
tions," and  who  speaks  of  **  the  primacy  of  the  Pope  as  the  fetter 
of  bondage,  bondage  under  the  tyranny  of  fidsehood,  blasphemy, 
and  a  oompacted  system  of  fearful  oorroptions.*'  Dr.  Bigg  sees^  what 
most  people  are  blind  to,  that  to  every  question  in  this  world  there 
are  at  least  two  sides.  He  is,  by  the  way,  more  bitter  against 
"  AngiUamism  "  than  against  the  Popery  of  which  he  holds  it  to  be 
a  poor  imitation.  He  is  grateful  to  Archbishop  Manning  fi>r  having — 

"By  his  ])i^d  charity  (!')  constrained  Dr,  Pusey  to  utter  forth  the  charity 

towai'ils  NDnfonforniists  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  has  louf;  cherislied  in  his 
heart,  but  which  appears  to  a  disadvantage  beside  the  lotticx  chanty  of  the 
arch-prelate  of  English  Bomaaiam 

and  his  pure  gratitude  is  not  a  little  alloyed  witli  very  j)ardonable 
satisfaction  at  the  cool  way  in  which  the  ex-Archdeacon  ignores 
the  special  position  of  the  Church  of  England :— — 

"  To  a  2<  onconl'ormist,  it  oamiot  but  be  interesting  to  see  the  High  Church- 
man put  into  the  otoner  as  a  heretio  sad  sehismatxe,— to  see  the  en^^new 
hoirt  with  lus  own  petard." 

Buty  we  are  bound  to  say,  there  is  remarkably  littb  of  this  kind  of 
writing  in  Dr.  Bigg.   He  is»  throughout,  temperate,  and  sufficiently 
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wide -minded  to  appreciate  otliers,  and  to  make  his  remarks  on  them 
worth  listening  to.    Of  the  very  interesting  essay  on  ilu-  \  c>cation 
and  tmning  of  the  clergy,  we  sbaU  not  my  much.   The  subject  is 
too  great,  too  important,  for  a  mere  critical  notice.  Dr.  Bigg  himBelf 
is,  wc  fancy,  by  no  means  free  from  perpleadtios.   He  insists  on  a 
"  call/'  on  '*  credible  evidences  of  conversion  and  sanctification,"  on 
the  need  of  tests  ii»  limine  as  to  fitness  in  regard  to  many  gifts.  At 
the  same  time  he  regrets  the  small  number  of  Weslejan  mimsters 
drawn  from  the  more  educated  classes*  and  accounts  for  this  by  the 
want  of  inducemonta  to  young  men  of  good  prospects — no  bar, 
surely,  to  those  who  felt  a  "  call "  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
phraae  is  often  used.   Dr  Rigg  shows  tliat  tlie  AVesleyan  body  feels 
even  more  than  our  own  Church  dot  ,i  the  effect  of  that  social  change 
which  is  also  tolling  so  severely  on  peoj)le  of  small  limited  incomes. 
Society  is  not  as  it  was.    Married  ministers  must  live  ai  cordinp^  to 
a  position  which  they  do  not  fix ;  and  there  is  surely  ^n  at  dati^i^cr 
of  promoting  uureuLity  and  self-deceit  in  talking  so  niiuh  about 
"testing  the  vocation  "  of"  those  whose  ministerial  income  we  have 
just  been  told  (p.  Olj  is  "injuriously  low."     (Jne  serious  danger 
to  his  own  community  Dr.  Rigg  points  out  (p.  71).    Unlcija  the 
theological  institutions  ere  enlarged  at  Didsbmy^  and  Richmond — 

**  The  Wcslcyuu  ministry  must  fall  beliind  the  age,  lose  caste  and  in- 
fluence, beoome,  in  fact,  two  orders  divided  between  the  sopexior  and  inferior 
circuits."  ^ 

Surely  when  we  compare  this  with  the  not  unfounded  assertion 

(p.  83)  that  in  John  Wesley's  days  the  preachers  were  for  the  most 

part  superior  in  theological  attainments  to  the  parish  clergy,  Dr. 

Bigg  must  pardon  US  for  hinting  that  so  great  a  falling  off  seems  to 

show  that  Methodism  is  <^duAUy  hwing  its  raison  dPitre,    To  our 

thinking,  his  complaint  (p.  (31) — • 

**  That  n  large  proportion  of  the  "Wcsloyan  candidate's  ^0  at  oner  into  the 
itiaeruut  work  without  any  systematic  training;,  and  that  thia  proportion, 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  accommodBtion  in  the  thtological  institution?,  has 
of  late  years  incrossed  iu  what  we  should  be  almost  disposed  to  cdl  an 
alarming  ratio — " 

is  a  conclusive  proof  that  nn  Establishmont  is  no  less  needful  now 

than  it  wvm  in  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy,  at  any  rate  for  what 

Pr.  Rigg  would  call  the  "  the  due  supply  of  inferior  circuits."    If  this 

htato  of  tilings  goes  on,  men  of  our  author'^  reading  and  cidture  will 

become  rare  exceptions  among  the  body  of  Wesh^yan  ministers. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  these  Essays  deserve  attentive 

study.     "We  might  go  on  questioning  many  more  of  the  author's 

statements;  that,  for  instance,  which  claims  greater  godliness  for 

towns  where  Chureh  and  Dissent  are  pretty  well  mixed,  such  as 

Limjoln,  Hull,  Penzance,*  than  for  Church  towns  like  Worcester  and 

*  WelMTaiton  gaoi  loeal  saUiority  tlwt  in  no  £iig;lidktownis**iBinunslify*'  (ni 
Um  seoood  inlcntion  oftbe  wnd)  mm  rifi»  than  in  IWancei 
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Cirencester.  We  might  tiike  cxceptiou  to  the  grounds  on  which  he 
sides  so  thoroughly  with  Professor  Kingsley  in  his  diflerenco  with 
Dr.  Newman  :  the  rocont  rebuff  given  to  S.  G.  O.  by  "  the  aggrieved 
father  **  may  teach  us  that  the  right  is  not  always  necessarily  with 
loud-spoken  Protestantism  ;  but  we  will  say  no  more,  except  to 
repeat  that  the  tone  of  the  book  is  kindly — fur  different  from  the 
violence  of  the  Liberation  Society ;  even  "  as  to  Church  rates  (we 
are  told)  many  of  vb  hm  to  eonfew  themaelTes  perplexed"  (p.  7) : 
.it  ia  honeet,  wren,  (as  we  haye  lii&ted)  at  the  expenae  of  that  logique 
which  in  aaoh  matten  as  are  here  treated  of  ia  perhaps  unattainable ; 
it  ia  instructive  and  soggestiye ;  and»  above  all,  we  oannot  find  in  it 
(despite  the  author's  own  opinion  to  the  oonteaiy)  any  ground  for 
giving  up  the  hope^that  the  good  old  days  will  yet  return  when  (as 
is  even  now  the  case  in  many  an  outlying  village)  people  will  go  to 
church  in  the  morning  and  to  chapel  in  the  evening,  and  will  bo  led, 
by  finding  the  teaching  on  all  essentials  the  same  in  both .  to  give 
up  a  separatist  system  which  we  cannot  but  l>oliovc  its  founder  meant 
te  be  only  temporary.  "We  do  not,  no  honeat  Churcliman  would, 
wish  for  a  moment  to  disparage  the  great  work  which  A\'i  sleyauism 
has  done  and  is  doing  in  the  laud.  Its  ministers  have  an  influence, 
in  many  places,  over  the  shopkocping  class,  which  we  are  only  just 
beginning  to  aim  at.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  preach  to  them  prac- 
tically, in  plain  language  which  woidd  shook  a  ohvroh  congregation. 
They  have  their  '*  commercial  pew ; "  they  study  the  daas  from  which 
so  many  of  their  hearers  are  taken.  Hence,  <m  week-day  evenings, 
when  the  church  oonnts  its  congregation  by  nnits,  the  Weeleyan 
chapel  is  full;  the  shopmen  and  shopgirls  go  there;  and  so  far  is 
this  carried  in  some  places,  that  the  clergy  have  to  complain  of  a 
state  of  things  not  unlike  that  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  one  church 
for  one  class,  another  for  another.  TTnio-n,  wo  know,  would  (where 
both  oi'e  agreed  as  to  all  the  main  truths)  in  many  ways  add  strcngtli 
to  both.  We  can  quite  believe  that  (as  the  Norfolk  vicar  says) 
many  a  Wesleyan  minister  looks  with  longing  eyes  at  the  happy 
mixture  of  independence  and  subordination  of  the  Church  clergy. 
The  Methodists  are  worth  taking  a  lesson  from  in  many  things:  they 
surpass  ns  greatly  in  organizing  power,  and  this  power,  if  not  itself 
strength,  enables  them  to  see  how  strength  may  be  most  readily  and 
most  naefblly  applied.  We  may  kem  much  from  them ;  and,  by- 
and-by,  when  we  have  got  greater  life  and  activity,  and  have  wiped 
off  certain  flaws  which  distress  the  great  majority  of  earnest  Ohnrch- 
men,  quite  as  much  as  they  can  possibly  scandalize  any  Dissenter, 
iheymay  pa^ps  be  brought  to  see  that  by  coming  in  to  the  Church, 
they  will  run  no  risk  of  losing  in  spiritaality. 

HbnBT  StDABT  fAOAH. 

YOI«.  V.  H 
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SEYEBAL  inteniliiig  Imoioi  cai  iJieoon^itumof  raiifiaiiiF^iaee 
h&Te  appMved  of  late  yeazs,  of  wbioh  "LKHivzidie"  and  "La 
Femnn  Pauvre**  are  among  the  moat  TaluaUe. 

It  ia  imiifioeflflaiy  to  apeak  in  pzaiae  of  the  ibnner,  aa  it  ia  a  ireiU- 
Imown  work,  and  haa  xaaehed  the  fourth  edition,  hot  "La  Fenune 
Paime"  bebg  ao  xeoenHy  paUtahed,  leqnivea  a  few  -words  of  intn^ 
duction.  Tbo  oivBumatanoee  imder  which  it  waa  written  axe  deacribed 
in  the  preface. 

The  Academy  of  Lyons  offered  a  priae  for  the  essay  which  should 
the  best  set  forth  and  exphiin  the  means  by  which  the  following 
objects  inight  be  attained: — "  1st.  The  raising-  of  the  wages  of 
women  to  tbo  same  level  as  those  of  men  where  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  done  arc  equal ;  2nd.  The  opening  of  new  employ- 
ments and  professions  to  women  which  should  replace  those  that  ha\  e 
one  after  luudhcr  been  taken  from  them  by  the  rivalry  of  men  and 
the  change  in  maimers  and  customs."  Mdlle.  Daubie  won  the  prize, 
and  pubhshes  the  prize  essay  under  the  title  of  "  La  Femine  Pauvre 
au  xix^.  siecle,"  which  appears  in  the  funu  of  one  thick  octavo 
yolume.  Having  secured  the  approbation  of  the  Academy  of  Lyons, 
the  book  oarriea  more  antkority  with  it  than  tke  prodnotion  of  a 
mere  pnTHte  iadiiddnal. 
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Tbc  Look  goes  far  to  tlisprovo  the  opinion  so  f^cncrally  entertained 
that  ^Vlmlt'll  arc  butter  ofl'  in  France  than  in  l^nglaud.  It  shows,  at 
least,  that  if  their  positiou  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  of  our 
own  countrywomen,  it  is  very  muoh  lew  good  in  oUiets.  The  troth 
appeals  to  he  that  onoe  upon  a  tixne  thej  leally  were  more  generally 
pi-oqieroiis  than  Engliwhwomen,  bat  that  this  prosperity  is  rapidly 
disappearing. 

The  women  of  a  country  may  be  conBidered  proeperous  when  the 
unmarried  can  earn  an  honest  liyelihood  in  an  ordinary  day's  work 
of  twelve  hours,  and  when  the  married  are  not  called  upon  to  work 
at  all,  beyond  their  own  houses,  but  are  maintained  at  homo  by  their  ' 
husbands.  The  nearer  iho  women  of  a  country  approach  to  this  con- 
dition, the  ueai'er  they  approach  to  prosperity. 

Mdlle.  T)anbi4,  who  s]"^  \k«  chiefly  of  single  women,  sIkiwr  thai  but 
a  tew  ycarsi  ago  many  employments  and  means  of  oljtaining  good 
instruction  were  open  to  women  which  are  now  closed  against  them, 
and  that  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  still  more  employments  and 
superior  meana  of  instmetuu  were  open,  which  a  few  years  later 
were  oLoeed.  Hence  a  progressive  deteiioiation  in  the  position  of 
anmairied  Frenchwomen.  To  trace  the  varioiu  steps  by  which 
Frenchwomen  haye  lost  their  prosperity,  will  he  instructiye  to  as  in 
England.  Sudi  research  is  indeed  less  instructive  than  would  be  a 
history  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  French 
writeta  give  us  but  little  assistance  there.  The  causes,  whatever  they 
were,  originated  in  the  middle  ages,  and  Frenchwomen,  if  Mdlle. 
Daubi^  is  to  be  believedt  were  in  their  glory  before  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY. 

The  best  course  will  be  to  bogin  by  showing  v,  hat  is  tlu  position 
oi  biii<2:lo  women  in  France  at  the  present  time,  and  then  to  trace 
back  their  history  towards  the  palmy  days  of  the  past.  lil.  kiimou, 
in  "  li'Oavriere,"  giveti  an  account  of  the  conditiou  of  married  as  well 
as  of  single  women :  we  will  consider  this  part  of  the  sobjeet  lost. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  hardships  of  the  present  position 
of  French  working  girls  than  their  eagerness  to  enter  what  are  caUed 
"  Indnatrial  Gonyents"  as  apprenticee. 

These  convents  have  no  endowments,  or  very  small  ones,  and  are 
maintained  by  the  work  of  the  inmates.  "They  afford,"  says 
Mdlle.  Daubi4,  "  nothing  but  a  scanty  diet  in  return  for  hard  labour, 
yet  young  gills  crowd  into  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  Government  has,  amiiially,  authorized  tho  esta- 
bhsiiment  of  from  SO  to  100  communities  of  women.*'* 

The  greatest  part  of  the  g^irls  entor,  not  with  tho  view  of  becoming 
nuns,  but  in  order  to  learn  a  trade  ini  ler  good  care  and  protection. 

^  •  **  La  Femmo  Tauvfe,"  p,  2, 
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When  tiie  term  of  the  appraiticeBliip  ia  orer  iliey  live  hj  tlie  ezer- 
oise  of  the  tiacle  have  leamedi  or  they  many,  as  the  case 
xfiflj  be. 

If.  Simon,  in  "  L'Owm^/'  giTes  a  detailed  description  of  three 
Tery  similar  establiafaments  which  came  under  his  notice  at  Lyons. 

*'  Although  the  trade  of  a  drensmakery  and  enm.  that  of  a  miUiner,  ia 
scarcely  remunerative,  families  at  Lyons  hare  kmg  hesitated  to  send  their 
daughters  into  the  factories.*  It  lias  Ijeen  neccssaiy  to  seek  for  apprentices 
from  a  distance.  When  the  neighbourhood  could  proTide  no  mote,  they  have 
been  sent  from  Dauphine,  from  Provence,  and  from  Auvergne.  Alter  a  time 
fathers  of  families  were  seized  with  scruples,  they  asked  each  other  what 
became  of  their  daughters  in  that  c^rcat  town,  and  they  remarked  that 
these  young  working  women  had  difficulty  in  finding  husbands,  unless 
fliey  had  Hred  under  the  safegntud  of  a  family  dniing  their  apprenticeflbip. 

'*  To  provide  apaiust  these  reasonable  apprehensions,  a  raanufiicturer,  who 
had  raised  himself  from  the  workshop,  and  grown  rich  by  miracles  of 
economy,  had  the  idea  of  turning  apprenticeship  into  a  sort  of  boarding- 
school.  He  built  for  this  purpose,  a  few  miles  from  Lyonii  a  large  establishment 
which  may  be  called  either  a  manufactory,  a  school,  or  a  convent.  The  plan 
succeeded,  and  there  are  now  several  houses  of  this  kind;  we  will,  however, 
only  speidc  of  the  three  principal  ones.  One,  at  Jujnrieux,  is  fixr  staffs, 
that  is  the  oldest  bonee ;  another  at  Suauve  is  for  ribbons ;  the  tbiid,  at  Tararc, 
is  only  a  milling  workshop  {atdicr  dc  mouh'nage),  belonging  to  a  plush 
manu^tory.  The  young  girls  who  enter  these  establi^ments  sign  an 
engagement  fw  fliree  years,  not  counting  a  month  of  trial.  Jonmey'Women 
are  also  reccivcul,  wlio  sig;n  an  engaprcincnt  for  eighteen  months.  The  rules 
are  t  vcrywherc  extremely  severe.  In  one  of  these  houses,  for  instance,  work 
begins  Gt  a  quarter  past  five  in  the  morning,  and  ends  at  a  quarter  past 
eight  in  the  evening.  Out  of  this  space  of  fifteen  hours,  fifty  minutes  aro 
allowed  in  the  morning  for  breakfast  and  making  the  beds,  and  an  hour  for 
dinner  and  rest,  which  leaves  rather  more  than  thirteen  hours  of  actual  work. 
The  day's  woik  over,  supper  is  eaten,  prayon  are  said,  and  by  nine  o'clock 
ererybody  is  in  bed.  The  apprentiees  have  a  fight  to  go  out  for  the  day  only 
once  in  six  weeks.  The  rules  show  no  trace  of  any  elementary  instruction 
being  given  except  in  a  Sunday-school.  Instruction  bestowed  at  such  long 
intervals  on  children  tired  by  tiie  week's -work  can  be  worth  little;  a  d^ersnt 
course  would  bo  pursued  in  England  or  Germany.  It  must  be  said,  howerer, 
in  extenuation,  that  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  are  not  received. 

"  The  fifth  chapter  of  the  rules  describes  the  manner  in  which  Sunday  is 
to  be  spent.  *  Sunday  is  an  exceptional  day ;  we  wish  to  preserve  to  it  the 
chaiactcr  it  might  always  to  possess,  that  is  to  say,  to  keep  it  holy  by  fulfil- 
ling our  religious  duties,  and  resting  from  our  labours.  As,  however, 
monotony  would  render  Sunday  the  most  wearisome  day  in  the  week,  the 
exercises  will  be  varied  in  suich  a  manner  that  the  day  may  bo  passed  both 
Christianly  and  cheerfully.*  These  are  certainly  excellent  principles.  In  order 
to  put  ihcm  in  practice,  all  the  morning  is  divided  between  religious  ezeroises, 
a  school  for  reading  and  writing',  and  a  longer  play-time  thim  uanal.  The 
apprentices  spend  from  tvo  to  three  hours  over  the  oateddim;  after  tlie  cate- 
chism they  hear  vespers,  nnd  it  is  only  then  when  vespers  are  over  that  the 
general  walk  takes  place  under  the  supeiiutendence  of  the  sisters.  This  walk  is 
evidently  the  great  pleasure  ef  theda^,  the  object  to  be  looked  forward  to 
tbrous^kont  tiie  week.  Thenileasay  that  inthe  fiim  season  it  is  to  be  pvolenged 

On  aooovnt  of  the  want  of  moni  snperridon  aadprotoeUon. 
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till  seven  o'clock,  but  in  winter  it  is  cithei  altogether  impossible  or  only  begins 

at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  lasts  bat  a  few  inixmteB.  It  is  more 

than  probable  that  the  booideis  at  fheee  efltablidunents  are  better  fed,  better 

lodged,  better  cared  for  in  illnr?-^  than  apprentices  nnd  worl^ing  women  in 
Ljonsi  but  these  thirteen  hours  of  work  under  supervision,  this  Sunday 
passed  altogtOier  at  cihiini^  or  in  scihool,  only  enlivened  by  a  walk  in  fine 
weather  wmoh  does  not  begin  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  this  almost  complete 
prohibition  of  commiinKntion  beyond  the  walls,  constitutes  a  system  from 
which  the  imagination  slinnks.  The  other  girls  have  at  least  their  liberty 
<m  Sundays,  a  eompaiatiTft  liberty  in  the  wwk-roeoiB,  and  perhaps  somettmea 
a  walk  or  a  gossip  Avb  I  n  the  day's  work  is  over.  Hero  everything  is  very 
severe  for  girls  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  is  more  than  the 
convent,  for  it  ia  the  convent  with  thirteen  hours  of  work.  Ono  asks  in  what 
respect  this  system  differs  from  a  house  of  correction.  However,  at  the  first 
call,  families  availed  themselves  of  the  institution,  a  proof  that  tlu  y  were 
afeod  of  the  danger  to  which  a  residence  in  Lyons  ei^oees  those  apprentices 
whose  parents  are  not  there  to  watdi 

"  Althou^  these  establishments  are  of  no  ancient  date,  it  has  already  been 
found  that  uie  girls  who  leave  Jujurieux  find  it  easier  to  get  married.  The 
maTinfar.tttrers  who  have  founded  these  schools  obtain  no  profit  from  them, 
because  of  flie  neoeesity  of  keeping  them  always  going,  to  maintafn  the 
inmates,  and  preserve  the  machinery  in  good  order.  In  a  word,  to  shut  up 
these  younf^  work-women  for  three  years,  and  make  them  work  for  tliirteen 
hours  a  day,  is  to  do  them  a  service.  This  fact  throws  more  light  on  their 
condition  than  all  the  details  wo  have  given  before.  The  Aiehbishop  of 
Lyons  has  founded  a  community  of  nuns  for  the  purpose  of  providing  super- 
intendents for  manufacturere  who  wish  to  establish  boarding-houses  for  work- 
women. ....  This  boarding-house  system  may  be  u  comparative  good,  bat 
in  itself  it  is  an  eviL"— (P.  54.) 

That  Bodi  ettablishments  w  these  ehould  be  fbozid  to  confer  a 
benefit  on  tbeir  ininateis  ehows  that  the  position  of  a  large  nomber 
of  girls  ontstde  their  walla  is  not  a  good  one.  The  circumstance,  too, 
that  young  women,  whose  term  of  apprenticeship  is  over,  should 
re-engage  themselycs  as  ouvrHrea  appreniiea,  for  anoth^  term  of 
servicoi  shows  that  they  also  have  no  rexj  brilliant  pnospeots  else* 
where. 

Yet  the  inmates  of  these  industrial  convents  are  sometimes  envied 
by  those  who  cannot  obtain  admission.  Only  the  strong  and  healthy 
can  be  admitted ;  the  weakly  are  necessarily  excluded. 

Aduiission  into  uidiuary  non-industrial  convents  can  rarely  be 
obtained  except  by  the  pa}Tiient  of  a  sum  of  money.  A  philan- 
thropist tells  a  story  of  a  poor  woman  who  asM  whe^ier  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  her  to  get  sent  to  prison  without  oanmutting  any 
offenoey  as  then  the  prison  earnings  might  enable  her  to  be  reoeiTed 
into  a  oonTent*  We  suspect  lhat  eren  one  of  our  iU-maoaged 
WDilchouses  would  have  been  hailed  by  this  poor  woman  as  a  hayen 
of  rest. 

If,  however,  a  krge  portion  of  4he  female  working  classes  are  so 
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badly  off  as  to  be  glad  to  cxclirnige  their  iibern^  for  hard  work  and 
imprisonment  in  industrial  convents,  it  is  also  certain  that  a  number 
of  working  women,  considerable  in  itself,  thous^rh  pi  i>j>ortionaUy  not 
large,  arc  enabled  to  cam  a  good  livelihood  by  vurioiLs  kinds  of 
hantlicraii  requiring  skill  and  taste.  In  bome  cases  they  earn  as 
much  as  three  or  four  francs  a  day.*  The  oounteiparte  of  tlieto 
superior  hflndicrafta-winneii  are  scarcely  to  be  £nuid  in  BnglBnii, 
The  great  number  of  man  kiUed  in  the  vanof  tiie  Bmpife  muat  ha^e 
encouraged  the  introdootian  of  Fkenohiromen  into  many  tradei^  and 
extended  thesr  empbyment  m  others.  Another  oircumstanoe  baa 
also  ftdlitated  their  entrance  into  handicraftfi.  When  the  proacnt 
Emperor  first  ascended  the  thnme,  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  ctnn- 
binatioas  of  workmen ;  thos  strikes  were  abolished.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  this  law  was  repealed,t  and  the  workmen  in  some  trades 
instantly  struck  to  torn  oat  the  women,  and  in  certain  instances  w^e 
successful. 

llowever,  during  the  twelve  or  tlui  tten  years  that  this  law  was  in 
action,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  women  must  hare  obtained  too 
hrm  a  footing  in  inany  trades  to  be  ejected. 

These  are  great  advantages  in  favour  of  Frenchwomen ;  but  certain 
educatiQiial  <lii^m"*KflAftfimnt  to  which  they  have  been  0ab|eoted  of 
kte  years,  give  cause  for  appxehension  that  it  is  only  in  the  loweat 
branches  of  handicrafts  that  fliey  will  be  able  to  xetain  their  footing, 
and  that  they  will  gradually  be  eliminated  from  trades  requiring 
intelligence  or  knowledge  of  art,  which  are  of  coone  the  best  paid. 

In  France  schools  for  primary  instruction,  answering  to  our  national 
schools,  are  maintained  by  the  parishes  {communes)  if  they  are  schocda 
for  boys,  but  not  if  they  are  schools  ft  r  girls.^:  This  regulation  was 
made  in  183G,  and  ip,  naturally,  extremely  injurious  to  the  educational 
]n  os])eet  i  girls.  In  1850  a  still  more  disadTontageous  regulation 
was  enactfil. 

There  exists  in  France  ad'  sr  ription  of  school  to  which  we  in  Eng- 
land have  nothing  to  corrcspuiul.  These  Rchools  are  called  Ecoles 
Pro/cssionelics.  Young  childi'eu  are  not  admitted,  but  when  they 
have  receiyed  the  elements  of  education  in  national  aohoola  or  else- 
where, they  are  allowed  to  attend. 

We  do  not  know  a  better  tranelAtion  Ibr  JBeok  PrqfettkmJk  than 
"  Trades  School" 

"  Trades  Schools  (says  Mdlle.  Daubiu)  cojnplete  tho  work  begun  in  the 
•  "  L'Ouvricrc,"  pp.  212—221. 

t  Tlu>  law  vma  probably  enacted  beoaiue  the  Emperor  was  at  first  doubiiul  of  hia 
populaiiiy  ^tii  worldiig  men ;  now  ibat  he  luia  o(ni«3bted  tihalr  good  ynH  1m  no  kagar 

opposce  their  pow*  r  of  comlunation. 
X  8ee  "Popular  Education  in  Fiaoco."  By  ]^Iatbcw  .<Vnioldj  p.  t>6. 
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primary  Bchools ;  and  although  they  do  not  form  workmen  train^  to  special 
tndes,  it  may  be  said  that  they  pireparc  the  mind  to  exeneiae  intelligonco  in 
evny  tnds.'* 

We  believe  that  commcrciul  arithinotic  and  bo<'k-k(  oping,  also 
drawing,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  nde-.  of  art,  form  \3fxxi  of  the 
inatmction  givea,  but  we  are  not  well  informed  with  regard  to  the 
wlicilo  ooimB  of  fidaostiQii  pmnud. 

UntfllSSO  gixkwere  pennftted  to  attend  <'Tnte  Sbhods,"  bat 
in  ihst  year  thej  were  forbidclen  toiitteiid,  and  hsve  ever  einoe  been 
ezduded.*  Theae  schools  are  supported  partly  by  the  school  fees 
and  pasily  either  by  g^nuxts  fimn  tiie  Quvemmenty  or  by  grants  &tiin 
the  municipal  uuthoritiee  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  wtwfited> 

Bates  axe  levied  by  the  munidpal  an&orities  for  their  maintenance, 
and  payment  of  these  rates  is  compulsory,  option  not  being  allowed 
of  givtn|r^  the  amount  to  a  "Trades  School  "  for  girls.  Thus  parents, 
dwelling  in  a  township,  who  linvt*  only  daughters,  arc  compelled  to 
contribute  to  this  municipal  school  from  which  their  children  are 
excluded.  Fenude  householders  are  also  compelled  to  pay  the  hool- 
rate,  although  if  the  choice  were  allowed  them  they  would  prtA>al)ly 
prefer  giving  the  money  to  a  school  for  girls.  Mdlie.  Daubie  ob- 
aervesT"^ 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  retrograde  legislation  must  have  produced 
serious  consequenoes  in  the  course  of  si^ctecn  years,  and  in  the  question  we 
are  now  comnderiag  (the  employment  of  women)  the  first  step  towards 
obtaining  apprenticeship  for  girls  is  to  establish  the  right  of  both  sezce  to 
attend  these  sohools.  ....  Thu  is  the  explonatiou  of  the  inferior  wages  paid 
to  women  from  the  moment  they  ars  old  enough  to  suflior  from  the  oppresaon 
of  aaai  sex ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  boys  and  drls  midcr  fifteen  yean  of 

8f»e  receive  the  same  wages  and  do  the  same  wore  TMvnte  enterprize 

is  trying  to  remedy  theae  deficiencies  at  Paris,!  where  Madame  £.  liCmonior 
has  oommfinoed  the  great  wedc,  but  It  oennot  he  too  often  repeated,  that  all 
thf  rate-payers  of  a  town  and  all  the  tax-payers  of  a  stiito,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  arc  made  to  contribute  in  equal  proportions^  have  oqu^ 
claims  to  paitic^ate  in  the  common  cxpcudituru." 

If  wc  compare  the  conduct  of  the  French  dtmaimnant.  in  this 
respect,  with  that  of  the  English  Puiliament,  the  comparison  is  much 
in  favour  of  England.  With  us  unu?  nf  these  iinfiur  distinctions 
of  sex  are  permitted.  If  the  pupil  can  pass  the  inspector's  examina- 
tion, the  Government  grant  is  equally  made  whether  the  child  be  a 
boy  or  a  girl. 

Mdlle.  Daubie  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
instance  of  partiality,  and  she  believes  that  tho  present  Gkrrenunent 

•  *'  La  Fcmmo  Pauvre,"  p.  69. 

t  By  ectabliahing  trades  schools  for  girls,  soppoxted  partly  by  sohool  fees,  partly  by 

ittlWQliplUMli* 
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18  deliberately  iiiiinical  to  wijuien.  This  can  hardly  be  the  cas© ; 
but  it  iJi  probable  enougli  that  the  Govermneiit,  in  its  anxiety  to 
pleaae  working  men,  does  not  un&equently  overlook  the  claims  of 
wcwldii^  wonieiL 

•  This  appeazB  to  be  the  oaose  of  the  partialily  with  regard  to 

GoTenuneat  and  mimio^ial  eduoatkmal  grants.  Only  »  oertain 
sum  of  money  oaa  he  spared  for  edncatiotiid  puiposes,  and  as  it  is 
essential  to  the  stabQily  of  the  Goreiiimeiit  to  keep  woiUng  men  in 
good  humour,  and  as  the  ehortest  way  of  so  doing  is  to  make  it  easy 
for  a  large  number  of  them  to  earn  a  comfortable  liTelihood  without 
mvoh  exertioD,  the  whole  of  the  mimici'pal  grants,  and  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Gknremment  grants,  are  es^ended  on  boys' 
schools,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  snoh  instruction  as  will  assist 
Hiem  to  earn  good  wages. 

The  consequence  of  tliis  partiality  is  that  all  trades  which  depend 
for  success  on  a  knowledge  of  art  arc  passing  into  the  hands  of  men,* 
80  that  there  are  now  a  good  many  men  employed  as  dreis  and 
bonnet  makers.  Mdlle.  Daubie  declares  that,  in  her  opinion,  their 
patteriis  ;a  o  frightful,  and  that  no  amount  of  education  can  make  up 
for  the  uutural  diiitTence  of  good  taste  in  dress  between  men  and 
women.  She  admits,  however,  that  the  public  verdict  differs  from 
heis,  and  that  it  is  now  the  ihshion  to  employ  men  in  these  capacities. 

One  of  the  most  curions  passages  in  **  La  Fenune  Fanvre  "  the 
aoooimt  of  the  manner  in  which  women  hAYe  been  ezehided  ftom  the 
places  disy  finmerly  held  in  the  Fost'oflBee.f  Bming  the  time  of 
the  first  Empire  and  of  the  Bestonttion,  women  were  admitted  on  a 
iboting  of  perfect  equality  to  men,  and  a  large  number  of  women 
held  minor  post-offices,  and  not  a  few  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
being  "  direMeet  coniptabks."  But  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippet 
an  ordinance  was  issued  forbidding  the  appointment  of  a  woman  to  the 
post-mistress-ship  in  any  considerable  iovni.  In  1850  a  still  heavitf 
blow  fell  :  another  ordinance  was  issued  forbidding  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  woman  even  as  Post-office  clerk,  if  the  pay  of  the  situation 
wore  higher  than  that  of  a  male  supernumerary.  It  was  ordered 
that  women  who  already  held  these  situations  were  to  receive  no 
further  promotion,  but  that  their  male  juniors  should  be  passed,  over 
their  heads,  all  of  which  orders  were  punctually  executed.    The  idea 

*  Thu  loastcr  of  a  shop  explained  to  Mdlle.  Daubiv  why  shopm^  and  workmen  are 
praConred  to  diopfraoMD  sad  wodnPOHMii 

"  Lc'8  Femmes  n'out  pas  d'instruction  professioncllo,  lenr  manque  d'education  artis- 
ti^oe  let  rend  soavent  incapobles  de  draper  les  etoUoa,  d'hatmonier  les  <»aleara,  da 
ntanfar  las  CMtevag,  do  fa^oniMr  Its  T»od«toiniMt  liahilliSMBit  qoe  ITMBuaai."  Wtlumi 
lately  hoard  that  a  foreign  tailor  has  nt  «p  m  dnsBttkinf  wtoWiiiliimint  iaLaQdan»  sad 
obttms  much  faahuwaUe  patronage. 

t  Pago  197. 
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whieb  xiBtiizBllj  oocun  to  an  English  leader  is  that  tiie  ymam  had 
proved  moompetent  and  irare  therefore  exdoded;  but  the  aame 
ayatem  has  been  pursued  in  other  direotUms  where  the  inoompeteiicj' 

was  clearly  on  the  aide  of  the  men. 

In  hoapitak  £nr  men,  male  sick-muaea  have  heen  appdntedt  and 
eren  in  some  cases  in  hospitals  for  women.* 

M.  dc  "Wnttcvillo,  who  is  quoted  as  a  great  authority  in  hospital 
matters,  c  <Htii>lams  of  the  dismissal  of  the  female  nurses.  "  Tho 
service  of  hospitals  ought,"  he  says,  "to  be  made  over  to  women, 
who  are  far  more  capable  of  the  gentle  care  which  this  occupation 
demands.**t  Men  have  also  been  appointed  inspectors  of  Foundling 
Hospitals,  an  office  which  in  former  days  was  secured  to  women  by 
royal  edxcta.^  A  doahle  injury  is  thus  done  to  &eae  inatiftationa. 
Firat,  the  high  aabriea  aaaigned  to  the  gentlamen  eat  up  a  large 
ahaie  of  the  levenuea ;  and,  aeoondly,  their  ignorance  in  tiie  matter 
of  baby-Hnen  haa  entailed  aevere  anffaringonthennfbrtunateihfiaita. 
M.  Simon  remarks  that,  atBouen,  of  the  children  admitted  into  theae 
hospitals  d^ty-three  die  out  of  each  hundred  daring  the  first  year, 
which  doea  not  speak  favourably  for  the  management.§ 

We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  idea  that  the  cause 
of  the  exclusion  of  women  from  any  of  the  above  offices  was  their 
own  ineom]irtoTicy.  One  ren-o-n  no  doubt  similar  to  that  which 
has  already  been  assigned  for  the  exclusioTi  of  girls  from  an  equal 
share  in  the  Government  educational  funds,  viz.,  tho  necessity  of 
conciliating  members  of  the  more  powerfiil  sex  by  pros  iding  them 
with  easy  emploj-menl.  Another  reason,  however,  makes  it^lf 
evident.  Every  man  in  Franoe  haa  a  vote,  and  it  ia  a  part  of  the 
dnty  of  every  Govenunent  official  to  give  hia  vote  to  the  Govern- 
ment candidate  at  eleotiona.  The  more  male  officiala  the  Govemmmt 
poaaeaaea  the  more  votea  it  comnianda.||  Women  having  no  votea 
are  incompetent  for  this  part  of  their  duty,  therefore  they  cannot  be 
permitted  to  hold  offices  under  Government,  The  case  of  the  Poat- 
office  is  peculiarly  olear.  During  the  firat  Empire  and  the  Beaton- 
tion  the  Government  reated  for  aeeoiity  on  hayoneta.    The  only 

*  In  Fraiico,  hospitals,  as  well  as  oil  otiicr  public  cimriUcE),  utu  under  tho  control  of 
Vbib  Oovenunent. 

t  "      Fcmmo  Pauvre,"  p.  231.       J  rtid.,  p.  227.        §  "  L'Ouvriere,"  p.  140. 
y  M.  Aflsollant,  in  "  Un  Quaker  &  Pam,"  givea  levoral  aneodotM  illttitrotive  of  tho 
poliUod  MrvioM  lequied  from  the  Gorenment     its  mt^f^it.  A  adiool  uMipecter 

sends  the  {bllowing  circular  to  Bchoolmastcrs : — "  When  wo  have  a  body  of  ^citnt  aud 
doTOtcd  functionaries,  Government  i.^  rrduced  to  the  ffimplo  interchange  of  willing 

scn'ice  on  one  side,  against  atill  more  willing  rewards  on  the  other  To  opposa 

these  candidates  wtnOA.  Iwto  fl^t agaiiMfc  the  Empsior bimMlf.  I  ozpeot  your  uetim 
help.  Your  indiffi^rence  would  cause  me  surprise  and  reg-ret.  Your  hostility  would  he 
in  my  cyce  a  culpable  and  causeleae  mistake."  A  Bchoolmistreea  would  clearly  not  bo 
an  ^ffiekni  liniettoiiiufy,  on  loeoiiiife  of  poanrfag  bo  vote. . 
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Imsiness  of  poet-masters  waa  to  attend  to  tiie  letten;  iromai  mre 
therefore  eligible  for  the  plaoe. 

In  Loaia  PMippe's  time  political  influence  and  votoa  huBMllft  of 

importance,  hut  as  the  qualification  for  the  suf&age  was  very 
high,  it  was  only  the  post-masters  in  largt?  towns  who  could 
assist  i  Tovoniniont  by  their  support.  Women  were  consequently 
excluded  troni  post-niiatrcss-ships  in  large  towns,  but  were  jx^r- 
niitted  to  retain  them  iu  small  ones.  When  manhood  suffrai:*  was 
established  every  male  clerk  liud  a  vote,  and  as  the  Government 
wi^ed  to  secure  as  many  votes  as  possible,  women  were  got  rid  of 
altogetihert  ^d  Hay  are  now  only  permittod  to  lenuun  when  tiie 
pay  is  BO  anall  tlut  a  man  oaonot  be  indnoed  to  take  the  ntaation. 

The  Bsme  thing  has  occnired  in  aU  other  Govenimentdqwrt^^ 
and  as  in  Eraaoethe  Govenunent  manages  protly  neady  ereorything, 
women  aze  eveiywhere  ezdnded.  At  the  Mbnt-de-Pkt^  at  "PtaiM,  in 
1810, 11  i  st  of  the  infbrior  clednifaipB  and  gixtseiL  out  of  eighty-four 
superior  offioes  were  held  by  women  ;*  turn  out  of  three  hundred 
clerks  there  are  only  four  women.  The  same  thing  has  oeuuimd  in 
the  ]Sronts-dc-Piet6  all  over  the  kingdom.  Women  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  sell  stamps  and  licences. t  The  office  of  warder  in 
pri.s(ms  J  for  women  was  at  one  time  confinef^  to  men,  but  such 
scaudalB  arc^  that  women  have  been  re-appoinl^d.  The  Govern- 
ment for  obvious  political  reasons  insists  on  appointing  the  tcieg^ph 
clerks  even  ol'  private  compaiiie.'?,  and  it  only  appoints  men.§ 

It  is  imneoeesary  to  multiply  instances ;  the  same  unfavound)le 
xnflnenoe  is  evetywhere  exerted  agaiiiBt  the  employment  of  iromen. 
The  moral  we  draw  i^om  these  fiets  is  that  oentnliatioa  when 
united  to  manhood  suffrage  is  not  adTantageous  to  but  the 

oantraiy,  and  that  wherever  large  numben  of  working  msn  are 
admitted  to  the  su&age,  munanied  wodking  women  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  its  exerci  e  also*  aa  the  poaaenan  of  the  soffirage  then 
becomes  neoeaaaiy  for  their  protection. 

Another  accosation  brouglit  b}-  MdUe.  Daubi^  against  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  easily  believed  were  it  not  proved  by  figures.  It 
is  that  partiality  is  shown  in  the  distribution  of  relit  f  to  the  poor; 
the  oiil-door  allowance  ^;ivon  to  infirm  old  men  b(nn|i^  lar<jor  than 
that  given  to  infirm  old  women,  while  it  is  more  dilficult  fur  women 
than  men  to  obtain  admission  into  the  jjubiic.  asylums  for  the  aged.|| 
If  persons  in  the  receipt  of  public  relief  have  votes  ut  elections  in 
Prance,  the  motive  of  the  partiality  is  suiEcicntly  cleari  otherwise  it 
is  difficult  to  understand. 

Only  one-third  of  the  tree  admiesions  at  the  disposal  of  6oT«n* 

»  *(  La  Eomma  Faune»"  p.  228.      t  P.  20S.      %  P.  226.      |  P.  817.      I  P.  20* 
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ment  uito  deaf  and  dumb  sehools  are  given  to  girls,  and  twice  as 
nuny  boys  as  girla  are  admitted  into  the  bcIioqIs  for  the  blind.* 

1^  motive  here  may  be  easily  diBcovered.  The  pfxpils  when  they 
grow  up  will  uatumUy  oootiiine  grattefal  to  the  Govenmient  which 
has  beiiiended  them,  and  the  yomig  men  can  evince  their  gratitude  by 
voting  for  the  Parliamentary  candidate  recommended  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  money  spent,  therefore,  in  bringing;  up  boys  in  tiiese 
institutions  i.s  so  much  political  capital  invested,  while  flte  money 
6]xnt  in  brinsriag  up  giik  canics  nopoliLical  advantage  with  it,  and 
is  a  mere  mutter  of  charity. 

Centralization  iiao  not  at  all  tim^  in  the  historj'  of  France  been 
uuiavuurublc  to  women.  M,  dc  Tocqueville  has  shown  that  the 
Govwnment  of  France  was  almost  as  much  centralized  before  the 
Bevolttdon.  as  it  ia  now ;  bat  before  tiie  Bevohition  the  Government, 
whatever  its  odier  &ii2t6  may  have  been,  oertainly  displayed  a  bene* 
voknt  diqMsition  towards  woown.  The  municipal  aathorities  used 
to  gire  away  snms  of  monej  to  be  distxibated  as  marriage  portions 
snung  poor  girls.  The  Govetnment  itself  as  late  as  1790,  reserved 
HOOO  livres  for  this  pmpose  out  of  the  budget,  and  the  eiample 
thus  set  was  billowed  by  numerous  private  individuals  and  benevolent 
iSH)ciationB.t 

Uie  money  so  distributed  may  not  have  been  wisely  spent,  but  the 
expenditure  i^ows  the  paternal  interest  which  the  Government  felt 

in  the  young  girls  of  the  nation. 

Some  of  the  institutions  established  under  the  ancient  rifjimc  for 
the  benefit  of  women  were,  liowever,  as  judicious  as  well-iutentioned. 
Ix)U!s  XIV.,  as  is  well  knowni,  founded  Rchools  for  girls,  which  were 
abolished  after  the  Revolution  by  tlie  ajipropriation  of  their  funds  by 
the  llepublic.  But  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  the  ancient  institu- 
tions wiu>  thu  College  ibr  Midwiveii. 

"The  papils  who deored  to  beoome  midwives  were  obli^d  (snys  Ifdlle; 

Daubit  }^  to  pass  a  long  and  severe  noviciate,  to  give  proof  of  a  good  cha- 
racter, to  stufly  during  several  years  a  cotirw  nf  prnrtiml  and  theoretic 

anatomy,  usually  in  connection  with  lying-in  hospitults  for  poor  women  

6vom  midwivee,  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  examined  these  candi* 

dat*8,  whose  txuiuiiiatlon  generally  lasted  three  hours.  On  occasions  of 
public  ceremony  these  ^fxnmiriing)  midwives  held  rank  with  dortor.^,  nnd 
took  their  places  with  thuu  ut  Lao  corporation  banquets,  dressed  xu  tho  rubes 

of  their  order,  and  wwnog  the  inagnia  of  the  dty  These  honaoiable 

distini  tious,  tlieso  srvcrc  studies,  and  this  influential  position,  caused  many 
citver  midwives  to  be  traincil  before  the  Revolution,  sm  h  as  tho'^e  in  whom 
fl»  Sevignes  and  tlio  Grignuus  had  complete  couhdence  A  uambcr  of 

*  P.  39.  The  mmilMr  of  deaf  and  dumb  and  Idind  ia  Uagw  among  huft  than  giris, 

lot  not  in  so  lart^c  n  prnportion.  The  dUferenoe  in  England  u  aboofc  oiie*-flfth. 

t  "  L»  Femmo  Pau^TO,"  p.  2.  %  P.  366. 
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distingtiidied  midviTes,  whoae  fkme  !a  xrai«Bibered  in  oar  MntnTy,  were 

Bcnt  out  from  the  Hotel  Dieu  de  Paris.  The  last  pupil  of  this  school  wu 
Madame  Duges,  mother  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Mme.  la  Chapelle.*' 

Since  the  Revolution  these  female  medical  schools  have  been 
abolished ;  and  Mdlle.  Daubi^  tells  us  tliat  to  see  what  has  been 
established  in  their  place  we  have  only  tn  cast  our  oves  on  "  La 
Materiiite,"  which  is  (she  says)  always  quoted  as  a  model  establish- 
nient.  The  course  of  study  lasts  only  a  year,*  and  even  that  year 
is  passed  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  because  during  the  day- 
time the  hospital  is  given  up  to  the  male  students,  and  it  is  only  at 
nigbi  tint  ihe  female  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of  kemmg  flLeur 
profeedon  pxaotically.t  The  consequence  of  thia  inferior  inatrDdabn 
ifl  that  midwiyes  are  found  to  l)e  nnaldUul;  rieli  women  tberefbre 
do  not  employ  them,  bat  ayail  themaelYea  instead  of  the  serriees  of 
well*educat^  medical  men.  Women  who  cannot  afford  this  expense 
arc  obliged  to  employ  the  unskilful  midwives^  and  sufEer  aooordingly. 
The  well-eduDated  midwives  of  former  days  sometimes  aspired  to 
become  regular  doctors,  and  if  they  could  pass  the  usual  examinations 
they  were  permitted  to  receive  diplomas ;  indeed  a  woman  mij^ht 
receive  a  diploma  without  having  previously  exercised  the  profession 
of  a  midwife. 

**  The  ln9t  of  these  licences  was  granted  in  1 7 1)4,  by  the  FaculU  de  Medecine 
i$  Mentpdlier,  irbioh  gave  the  tiUo  of  Officer  of  Health  {OffieUr  d$  8anU) 
to  Madtume  Castanier,  "who  was  as  remarkable  for  her  good  personal  qualities 
as  for  knowledge  of  her  profession.  Madame  Castauior  practised  until  1843, 
in  the  department  of  Ardtche,  where,  in  spite  of  her  advanced  age,  she  never 
tefssed  to  attend  a  patient.*' 

It  would  appear  also  that  the  royal  power  in  France  had  encouraged 
and  protected  female  artists  as  well  as  female  medical  practitioners. 
The  king,  raised  by  his  position  above  particular  interests  and  pre- 
judicesy  widied  to  extend  advuitagea  alike  to  his  subjects  of  either 
aex.  The  klni,''?  of  JPrance,  while  their  absolute  power  lasted,  generally 
considered  their  own  selfish  and  individual  pleasure  first,  but  when 
th^  condescended  to  consider  the  interests  of  their  subjects  at  all, 
they  regarded  them  with  an  impartial  eye.  "Women,  therefore, 
before  the  lin^  ilution,  were  admittt  d  to  equal  artistic  instruction 
with  men.  J'^ight  ladies  were  jik mbcrs  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Painting ;  but  when  the  academics,  which  had  been  aboliejhed 
throughout  France,  during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  were  re-esta- 
blished under  the  Consulate,  ladies  were  everywhere  excluded. 
The  celebrated  Mdlle.  Le  Brun  was  one  of  those  expelled.  Nor 
are  womm  now  allowed  to  learn  in  the  schobk  of  art  on  the  same 
terms  as  men.    The  result  of  their  partial  exclusion  from  these 

*  Jn  Qneen  Chavlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  m«m  olhm  in  England,  the  Cooxm  of 
study  only  lasts  three  aumtiia. 
t  F.  369. 
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schools,  axul  complete  exolusum  firom  the  tnideg  sdiook  Is  shown 
in  the  last  oeawu.  In  the  prericnu  eensoB  the  number  of  women 
employed  In  painting  on  poiodain  in  Paris  was  xetomed  at  more 

oensns  the  number  is  only  £rar  hundred 

and  fifty.* 

The  old  workwomen  die  off»  and  the  yoang  g;iris,  deprived  of  instmo- 
tion,  cannot  saoceed  ihem.  Thus  shut  out  from  oocupationszequirmg 
mteUigcnce,  women  crowd  together  into  two  or  three  easy  profes- 
sums  which  require  little  or  no  previous  instruction,  and  then,  by 
competitiont  beat  down  each  other's  wages  to  starvation  point,  so 
that  many  working  ^rls  fall  far  short  of  tlie  idonl  state  of  prosperity 
for  single  women,  i.e.  being  able  to  cam  an  honest  livelihood  in  a 
dar's  work  of  twelve  hours.  M.  Simon  calculates  that  at  Paris, 
where  lodging:  and  firing  are  extremely  dear,  a  woman  cannot  live 
with  comfort  on  less  than  two  francs  a  day. 

"  But  (he  continues)  where  is  the  needlewomnn  who  cams  so  mtich  ?  It  is 
not  the  shirt-maker,  for  to  cam  two  francs  she  must  make  eight  shirts  a  day ; 
nor  the  glove-maker,  for  to  earn  ono  franc  eighty  centimes  aho  most  sew  six 
poirs  of  ^oves  a  day ;  nor  the  waistcoat-maki  r,  tor  to  cam  one  frano  seventy 
centimes  she  must  make  six  waistcoats  or  six  pairs  of  trotiscrs  a  day.  It  is 
not  the  embroiderer,  nor  the  fringe-maker,  nor  the  shoe-maker,  for  only  one 
fnsc  is  paid  for  a  pair  of  ladies*  boots,  and  fifteen  oenlimesmiist  be  deducted 
fbr  thread  and  eorcL  The  cleverest  woAwemoi  can  hardly  make  two  pairs 
in  a  day,  sad  SO  esm  soe  fiane  aeventy  eeatimes  by  a  day's  work  of  eaxtean 
houM." 

M.  Simon  reckons  that  an  immense  majority  of  workwomen 
earn  onl}'  from  ono  franc  tifty  centimes  to  one  franc  twenty-five 
centimes  a  day,  in  a  day's  work  of  much  more  than  twelve  houi"s. 
This  is  no  worse  than  the  condition  of  needle-women  in  England, 
but  it  is  a  long  way  from  prosperity  ;  and  as  the  condition  of  women 
in  Fhinoe  is  deteriorating — which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in 
Xnglaiid — there  seems  reason  to  fbor  that  they  may  in  a  few  years 
smk  to  n  still  lower  leyeL 

We  will  now  consider  the  oondition  of  married  women. 

There  is  much  less  diffiooUy  in  ascertaining  their  position,  whether 
pontively  or  cQmparatiTely,  than  in  detenniuing  that  of  sing^ 
women,  ibr  there  are  certain  statistios  which  throw  a  dear  light 
on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

To  deprive  an  infiuit  of  its  mothers  care  during  the  first  six 
months  of  its  e2d8tencc  is  extremeLy  pcejndioial  to  its  healthy  and^ 
frequently  proves  fetal  to  its  life. 

The  table  of  the  infantile  doath-rnte  show^s,  therefore,  with  con- 
siderable accuracy,  to  liat  extent  married  women  arc  maintained 
at  home,  and  how  much  they  arc  obliged  to  go  out  to  work.  In 

•  «  Lft  Femine  Fsawe/'  281»  ^'n  a  note.  ; 
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Engl:  ncl  and  "Wnks  the  uvcTuj^e  death-rate  throughout  the  country 
is  IH  pi  r  cciiL ;  *  that  is,  out  of  every  hundred  infanta  bom,  ein^htcen 
die  within  the  first  year.  The  death-rate  varies  extremely  in 
different  parts  of  the  kiii<jjdom.  In  the  moat  luvoureti  district,  an 
agricullural  neighbourhood  in  Wales,  the  deaths  are  only  eight  in  a 
hundred.  In  Ashton-under-Lyne,  a  manufacturing  town,  the  rate 
zises  to  it8  highest  point ;  and  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  in&ate 
perish  out  of  eTcry  hundred  hoin.  In  the  agricidtiinl  oountiefl  of 
Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Ndrthumberland,  the  deaths  are  rather  above 
sixteen  per  cent.  In  .  Surrey  and  Sussex,  only  between  tweLye  and 
thirteen.  As  a  general  rule,  infant  mortality  is  below  Uie  average  in 
agricidtnral  districts,  and  above  it  in  manufacturing  ones,  4hongh 
there  arc  some  agricultural  distriote  where  the  mortality  is  so  great 
as  to  rival  that  in  Manchester. 

In  France  the  mortality  is  greater  than  in  England.   H.  Binum 
says : — f 

**  A  mother  very  rarely  brin«»s  up  more  than  one  or  two  children,  whnt-  ' 
ever  the  number  boru.    At  Rouen  the  registers  of  the  civil  couditiou  of  the 
people  for  1859  show  that  out  of 3,000  etuldren  refpstered,  1,100  died  within 

the  year.  This  number,  howfvcr,  is  not  exact,  because  only  those  childn  n 
were  reckoned  who  died  at  liouen,  while  a  gjf  at  number  died  besides  who 
h:ul  bi  en  sent  out  to  nurse  in  tho  country.  It  may  therefore  bo  held  as 
certain  tliat  one-half  of  the  children     the  poor  die  in  the  year  foUowiiig 

their  lurtli. 

«  Observations  made  with  care  during  1855  and  the  half  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing, in  the  foundling  hospitids  tsA^rklm  of  St  Tivien  and  St  Madoa, 
at  Roaen,  b:ive  pvc  n  tho  following  result: — 

"Out  of  a  himdred  infanta  left  at  the  hospital  nnd*  r  Rixty  days  old. 
eighty-three  died  before  tho  end  of  the  year.  Out  of  a  hundred  children 
a&uttod  into  the  crhhn  between  six  days  and  a  year  old,  fifty-six  died  in 
the  year.  Almost  all  died  of  hunger.  Broth  fatigues  the  digestive  organs 
and  trivf  5  chronic  diarrhoBa ;  nothinp:is  difrcstcd,  and  the  child,  which  urj^cntly 
requiies  support,  sinks.  This  bus  besides  been  proved  by  Bcverul  poii- 
WWfUm  examinations.  According  to  Dr.  Leroy,  a  very  clever  and  careful 
observer,  it  i>  It  ss  the  drunkenness  of  the  mothers  than  tlu.ir  absence  which 
cau&es  their  incilality.  The  milk  of  a  mother,  however  poor  it  may  be, 
which  wouhl  not  apree  with  another  child,  will  suit  her  own ;  the  onlj 
exception  is  when  mothers  have  saturated  themselves  with  brandy.  Theie  is 
one  j^cmml  nile  wliii  h  hardly  allows  of  exceptions  :  whenever  a  poor  child 
has  the  nmyuet\  ^which  ulways  happens),  if  the  mugvet  is  accompanicKi  by 
diarrhoea  (which  it  nsnally  is),  it  always  dies  if  bron^t  np  by  hand.  By 
this  rule  manufactories  must  be  positively  murderous,  for  tfie  mothers  who 
T^  orl:  Jp  t}irm  cnn  scarcely  nurse  their  children,  except  r^t  ni-ht,  or  during 

tlie  midday  iiuuT  of  rest,  when  a  neighbour  brings  the  iuiunt  to  them  

All  these  hideous  conse^ttenees  come  ftcm  poverty ;  but  what  is  tiie  cause  of 
tho  poverty?  It  is  net  low  wages,  it  is  not  want  of  wcidc,  or  ^jdaniicp. 

*  17*075.  Thess  flgims  u«  ^tkm.  front  Dr.  Gaixdnsi^a  paper  on  **The  IhlhnliZo 

Dcath-rato,"  in  tho  S«)r;;il  ScioUW  IVwuartioni  of  1860^ 

t  "L'Oin-TUTc,"  p.  139. 

X  Wu  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  word  "  muguot  '  in  eeroal  dictioiumcfi.    It  ii 
fKObaUy  a  local  wniL 
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These  erOa  are  all  notihini^  compared  to  dnrnkenneas.*  Thia  is  tiio  Minotaur 

which  kills  tinworthy  world rig-mcn  and  persecutes  their  ofispiing;  it  cxposea 
them  to  the  contempt  of  their  respectable  fellow- workmen,  to  want,  to  degra- 
datioa,  to  crime ;  it  changes  indoatzious,  devoted  women  into  martyrs,  and 
makes  it  toftiire  to.  bo  a  mother." 

This  account  rdafes  to  town?,  nnd  compared  even  with  tho  worst 
of  English  towns,  the  result  is  in  farmir  of  England.  Tlicrc  is  a 
'difference  of  twenty  per  (;ent.  in  the  infantile  death-rate  between 
Af?hton-under-Lync  nnd  Houen.  This  difference  is,  wo  think,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  ditieiencc  of  IcQrislntion  in  the  two  countrus. 

In  France  there  is  no  law  to  compel  a  man  to  maintain  liis  wife. 
In  England,  if  a  wife  is  in  want,  she  can  apply  to  tho  relic ving-officer 
of  the  parish,  who,  if  the  guardians  approve,  inay  relieve  the  wife 
and  proaecute  the  husband  for  putting  the  parish  to  expense. 

The  law  is  not  aa  effeetual  in  England  as  it  ought  to  be,  beoanse 
wliere  the  gnarclianH  are  neglectM  or  paiaimoiiuoiis  (as  they  often 
are  in  gr^t  towns)  they  fireqnently  decline  to  attend  to  the  wife's 
application,  and,  except  tiirough  them,  she  cannot  obtain  zedroBs,  the 
magxatrates  not  being  allowed  to  entertain  the  complaint  of  a  wife 
tbat  her  hosband  neglects  to  proyide  her  with  food.  If,  therefore, 
the  goardiane  will  not  interfere,  a  wife  has  no  protection.  In  country 
pariAee,  however,  the  guardians  not  unfrequently  do  interfere  and 
proeecate  a  husband,  and  the  punishment  thus  occasionally  inflicted 
np  the  sentiment  among  working  men  that  it  is  wrong  not  to 
support  a  wife,  xlraong  tho  uneducated  the  belief  prevails  that  what 
the  law  punishes  is  seriously  wrong,  and  what  the  law  overlook^  is 
not  wrong.  The  disgrace  also  of  an  offence  consists,  according  to 
their  view,  much  less  in  its  commission  than  in  its  puni^«hment.  Tlio 
man,  therefore,  who  lets  his  wife  starve  or  maintain  bcrsclf  as  best 
she  can,  is  little  felt  to  be  disgraced  unless  he  is  unlucky  enough 
to  be  taken  up  for  it ;  but  then,  when  he  comes  out  of  prison  with 
his  hair  cropped,  he  is  felt  to  have  fallen  below  the  rank  of  respect- 
able workmen :  he  is  liable  to  be  jeered  at  on  the  subject  and  to  find 
his  aocuty  ayoided.  The  spectacle  of  this  social  degradation  is  im- 
proving to  the  young  men  who  witness  it,  and  who  thereby  learn  to 
look  with  contempt  on  the  o£E^ce  which  leads  to  such  consoqiicncc.9. 
Thus  a  good  fading  on  the  subject  of  duty  towards  wives  and 

*  In  another  work,  "  Lo  Tmvail,"  M.  Rimon  rf»rnr8  to  thl?  pnltj.  rt: — 
"A  vaat  number  of  worJdng  men  only  croaa  the  street  from  the  pay-offico  when  they 
Yiacft  neeiTed  th«r  wages  to  13m  «ai«iM^  vluce  they  spead  fhom.  Tluy  mtom  to  it 
next  iLty  anJ  th  '  day  after,  till  fhey  have  no  lon;^<  r  money  or  credit.  During  all  tin's 
tinic  the  wife  and  ( liiMren  arc  sufferin!*  from  cold  and  hunger.  Thny  flit  round  (lie 
cabaret  wi^  tho.  hope  of  catching  hia  oyo,  and  thinking  tbati  after  oil,  a  father  is  not 
vtterly  laMnaiUe  to  pity  ornmoiM;  Imt  that  mail  is  no  longw a liiSlut^ nor eren a 
man.'*— (EVomaneitnwti&amiewof  '*LeTniTBil"^t^  Tlmt*.) 
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children  is  maintained  in  many  country  districts  in  Enn^land.  In 
our  great  towns,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  parochial  authorities 
— the  only  power  which  can  set  this  salutary  law  in  action — this 
good  feelbg  is  less  strong,  as  the  law  is  rarely  enforced ;  and  the 
conieqiieiioo  ia^  tbat  the  inibiitile  death-iate  is  three  times  as  groat 
88  in  the  beet  oountry  districts :  it  does  not,  however,  approadi  to 
^ksA  in  the  large  towns  in  France,  while  the  difference  between 
English  and  Eraich  country  districts  appesxa  to  be  prodigious* 

H.  Simon  does  not  give  us  the  registrar's  returns  from  the  coontiy, 
but  he  remarha*  that,  in  spite  of  numr  r  nis  births,  the  population  all 
over  the  country  remains  stationary.  This  need  not  surprise  ns,  the 
notion  that  living  amidst  fields  produces  Euperior  excellcnco  of 
character  having  long  been  exploded.  If  country  people  are  better 
conducted  than  townHpco|)lc,  it  is  becaui^c  their  conduct  i.s  iiinrc  open 
to  the  inspection  of  their  neighbours,  and  that  the  law  is  more  easily 
administered. 

In  France,  where  there  is  no  law  against  the  offence  of  vsn'fo- 
starving,  either  in  town  or  countr}',  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man 
should  behave  better  in  this  respect  in  the  country  than  in  town. 

Probably  rather  more  infants  survive  in  the  country,  because  the 
purity  of  air  gives  them  a  bettor  chance  of  struggling  against 
starvation.  It  is  true  also  that  in  flie  country  there  are  few  mann- 
&otories  to  employ  the  mothers  of  ftmilies ;  but  this  oircumatanoe 
makes  but  little  difference.  The  woman  who  is  not  maintained  by 
her  husband  must  work  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  if  there  are  no 
ketones,  she  works  in  the  fields  or  mines,  or  makes  bricks^  or  goes 
out  charing,  or  in  some  way  or  other  earns  a  livelihood. 

It  appears  to  us  that  inneh  mny  be  learned  by  studj'ing  the  con- 
dition of  women  in  other  countries.  We  thus  sec  how  dependent 
the  welfare  of  women  is  on  legislation.  Wc  do  not  mean  that,  under 
all  circumstances,  good  legislation  can  make  the  women  of  a  country 
prosperous ;  for  if  the  male  population  be  poor,  the  women  must 
inevitably  share  that  poverty.  ^\Ticn  u  man  earns  too  little  to 
Tnaantain  his  fbnfly,  the  wife  must  go  out  to  work ;  and  when  wages 
for  men  are  low,  the  wages  of  women  are  sure  to  be  lower  still,  and 
no  legisIatiQn  can  prevent  these  evils.  We  mean  that  when  Ihe  men 
of  a  country  axe  prosperous,  it  depends  on  legislation  whether  the 
women  share  in  that  prosperity,  or  are  exdudsd  from  it. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  France  the  increasing  jmepetity  of  tiie 
working  men  f  is  not  shared  by  the  working  women,  and  howj  on 

•  p.  189. 
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the  conlrarv,  tliey  arc  gradually  sinking  into  a  more  and  more 
miserable  condition,  and  that  this  deterioration  in  their  state  is  caused 
by  legislfttiott.  We  bave  seen  hofw  &e  law  vBifili  eau^ndiM  g^ds 
£n>ia  the  meaxis  of  ol»taliiing  a  good  edmcatioii  in  art»  has  caused  the 
niiniber  of  womeii  employed  in  Paris  in  one  tirade  alone  (china  paint- 
ing) to  stnk  to  lass  than  half  the  nnmher  employed  a  few  years  ago; 
whSe  the  same  lawenaUea  men  to  compete  successfully  against  them, 
em  in  those  trades  formerly  supposed  to  belong  especially  to  women 
—  IiessDrnking  and  millinery. 

The  defect  in  the  French  law  also  with  regard  to  marriage  leaves 
the  wife  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  good  wages  earned  by  the 
husband.  He  earns  good  wages,  and  eats  and  drinks  them ;  she  is 
poorly  paid,  and  to  cam  that  poor  pay  must  leave  her  infant  of  a  few 
weeks  old  without  her  care  for  the  whole  day.  She  fears  it  will  sink 
and  die,  if  slic  lonvcs  it ;  but  the  law  affords  her  no  redress,  and  the 
mfant  no  protection.  JShe  goes  to  work,  the  infant  dies,  and  the  law 
takes  no  notice.  It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that, 
whenever  tlic  men  of  a  country  enjoy  prosperity,  there  must  be  some- 
tlmig  wrong  in  legislation  if  the  women  and  children  do  not  parti- 
cipate in  that  pro^erity.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  to  pass  a  law 
ibrbidding  mniied  women  to  go  out  to  work  would  nei&er  reach  the 
root  of  the  evil,  nor  be  in  reality  a  humane  measure ;  because  these 
poor  mothen,  whether  Engilish  or  French,  only  go  oat  to  work  to 
avoid  the  worse  altematiTe  of  staying  at  home  to  starve. 

Jessie  Boxtchbeeit. 
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SAKYA  MOUNI  AT  BODHIMANDA* 


YES,       loig  itril»  it  o*er ; 
At  last  I  reach  the  shove; 
The  waves  ami  billows  all  are  overpast ; 

Each  stop  I  iipwanl  pjained, 
Euch  couliict  I  sustuiued, 
Has  its  dae  meed  of  blessing  at  the  laet. 

Tigil  and  fast  were  rip:ht, 
They  raised  mo  out  of  night, 

Each  came  with  power  to  purify  and  hless ; 
But  now,  as  crown  of  oU, 
The  cold,  dark  shadows  fidl; 

I  sink  and  liul  in  utter  Nothingnc 


Oh,  bliss  beyond  compare, 
"WiOk  neitiier  joy  nw  care, 
Hndied  every  soond  of  harmony  <nr  sfailb ; 
The  coDscioosness  intense 

Of  losing  lower  sense, 
Kot-being,  with  the  memory  of  life ! 

•  At  BodMaumda  is  tiis  Mcred  fig-tree,  tli«  **iree  of  viidoaB,**  wUoh  all  Bnddhirti 

reverence  as  having  witnessed  their  founder's  attaimnfloi  of  iffhwna,  sad  his  conaeqasat 
identificatioii  irith  finddha,  or  the  Supreme  InteU^enee. 
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Jiirt  as  in  luwehiaoh  cbemift 

Tho  raptuTO  noblest  seems, 
Wim  visions  glorious  yield  to  slumbers  deep^ 

So,  throu^'h  all  time's  expanse, 

Tho  soul' 8  tH;Htatic  trance 
Finds  its  high  bliss  in  eTerlasting  sleep. 

Just  as  when  mnaio  floats, 

Its  subtlest,  sweetest  notes, 

Half  hashed  to  silence,  thrill  through  ear  and  biaia. 

So  the  iutcnscst  bliss 
Is  'wben  we  know  but  this — 
ISasm  we  are  not,  with  neither  joy  nor  pain. 

AH  good  deeds  dime  to  man, 

When  first  our  work  began, 
Ihese  lie  behind,  forgotten  and  remote ; 

In  clear  jNirvana's  day 
They  melt  and  pass  away ; — 
Who  counts  tho  atoms  that  in  sunshine  float  ? 

As  when  in  Oeean's  mcv^ 

The  rainnirop  finds  a  grave, 
It  fean  no  more  the  storm- wind  or  the  heat, 
So  shall  the  cleansed  ^oul 
^Plunge  in  the  honndless  Whole, 
And,  seeking  freedom,  into  bought  retreat. 

jjor  QMMuy  wen  tue  sango 

Through  Boing's  endless  change, 
Base  forms  of  brute,  or  lower  births  of  man ; 

What  profit  have  we  found, 
In  vain  delusions  drowned, 
To  end  at  last  aa  jwor  as  we  began,— 

Still  weary  war  to  wage 
Against  disease  and  age. 
Bent  limbs,  dim  eye<;,  weak  brain,  and  failing  bzeath ; 

Thronpli  e;ich  new  type  of  life. 
To  know  the  same  vnin  strit'e, 
And  taste  a  thousand  times  the  bitterness  of  death ! 

But,  oh,  the  rapture  deep 

Of  that  entranced  sleep. 
When  Wisdom's  self  has  'numbed  the  thrice-blest  soul. 

When  every  sound  is  hushed, 
And  o'er  each  sense  hare  ruslied 
Tho  miijlity  waves  that  imm  iMjvaua  roil! 


Il6  l^he  Contemporary  RevieWm 

Than  live  tinu  orflrwron^ity 
>I>eMiyed,  and  mocked,  and  captive  lad,  tadUtlld; 

Far  better  Nothingness 
Tlian  all  this  sore  distress, 
Whore  brute,  doll  matter  triumpha  over  mind. 

And  ia  tiuaf  fheOf  fhe  end? 
And  does  our  blnia  depend 
On  knowing  that  wc  arc  not  irliat  we  aeem? 

Is  tbero  no  deeper  joy 
That  nothing  can  destroy — 
A  sleep  in  which  we  dream  not  that  we  dream  ? 

Ia  fluBf  for  all  who  liTe, 

The  best  boon  Heaven  can  give, 
To  enter  on  the  drear  and  darksome  ni^t  \ 

To  feel  the  boundless  void, 

Where  Being  lies  destroyed, 
And  eelf  is  lost  in  l^othiug  infinite? 

Were  it  not  better  ftr 

To  know  not  that  wo  are, 
lo  loae  the  very  sense  of  Being's  pain. 

Than  still  to  watch  the  spark 

Of  life  through  all  the  diu-k, 
And  tiemUe  leat  it  borat  in  flamea  again  ? 

Yes,  the  trae  Wisdom'awayt 

The  only  perfect  day, 
la  pure  Not-being,  Nothins;  nbsoluto; 

The  dark  aby-s  iM-ntcunil, 

Where  comes  nor  light  nor  sound, 
And  the  Taat  orb  liea  niotianleaa  and  n&nte. 

£.  H.  fLVMPKB* 
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Now  JL 


90  xn  mmiE  of  xn  "ooHuiiRKBm  bithvJ 


Sis, 


IT  was  soggeeted  at  the  close  of  my  last  paper  that  Bishop  Martensen 
dionld  be  beard  mgiia  ifpon  13ie  dMim  alt  Iieadng  (adopted  Tery  largely 

by  the  followers  of  Grundtvig),  that  so  and  so  mu%t  be  taken  as  proved, 
because  that,  if  otherwise,  such  and  such  things  would  follow.  The  argu- 
ment is  not  a  new  one  ;  nor  the  answer  to  it.  But  it  is  interesting  to  hear  it 
Stated  in  a  new  quarter ;  especially  if  stated  wdl  and  tenely,  with  inoidental 
lefcrence  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  foreign  to  iis. 

After  alluding,  then,  to  the  influence  of  Lessing's  teaching,  the  Bishop 
acknowledges  wiUi  tiie-  ntmost  fiaalcniai  iduterer  is  sound  and  useful  in  it. 

**TlieaAer*working of  Lesriag^sfiheoloiical disTO  Heiliito 

whom  wc  owe  it  that  the  idea  of  traditioa  has  left  a  deeper  nuurk  m  the  more  rcoent 
theology  than  previoosly.  If  the  most  influential  theologians  of  this  country  havo 
maintained  the  principle  that  Scripture  and  Revelation  are  by  no  means  [ingenlunde)  one 
and  the  same  thing,  but  that  Scripture  is  the  -warrant  of  Revelation  iAabenbariHg$-do- 
ewmtnt)  for  all  time ;  if,  that  nothing  is  Christian  because  it  stands  in  the  Scripture,  but 
that  it  stands  in  the  Scripture  because  it  is  Christian ;  if,  that  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  cannot  produce  faith  in  Christ,  but  that  this  faith  must  exist  already,  in  order 
that  the  authority  of  Scripture  may  bo  siibmittod  to ;  if  it  be  universally  {almindfluA 
recognised  that  the  Church,  with  the  spoken  word  and  the  sacraments,  is  a  pre-eonditioH* 
for  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  Scriptures  can  only  be  understood  by  help  of  (t^tf)  the 
Christian  instinct  developed  and  set  forth  in  the  Church ;  if  it  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  Church  tradition  is  an  essential  means  {Hjeelpmiddef)  to  the  iinderHtanding  of 
Scripture,  and  thai  without  that  assistance  much  in  the  Scripture*)  would  be  bsyond 
OUT  ken ;  all  this  is  in  great  port  the  result  of  Looauig's  teaching." 

"  When  then,"  he  continues,  ' 

"  The  Gmndtvigians  again  and  again  hold  up  before  us  as  a  new  light  which  shone 
forth  fur  the  lirst  time  in  Grundtvig,  that  the  Church  of  Chri«t  is  founded  on  the  living 
word,  and  not  on  a  book  ;  that  Scripture  was  not  written  for  unbelievers,  bat  for  tho 
iidOlfiil ;  that  it  is  an  altogether  inverted  process  to  derive  the  Church  from  Uie  Scriptures, 
instfii^  of  the  contrary ;  that  it  is  in  tho  Church  that  wo  have  found  the  Scriptures,  Sus., 
4c ;  it  were  certainly  to  be  wished  that  wo  might  at  last  be  released  from  receiving 
perpetual  instruction  about  ;i  f.u  t  whi(  h  nobody  doubts  (om  hvad  [ngen  betvivler).  For  it 
would  bo  astonishing  if  the  theologians  of  Denmark  ud  Norway  in  this  century  had 
kqit  themsfllTes  quite-  anfiiflmiioed  by  the  gnat  and  universal  movements  m  ttw 
PMsstant  Church."  f 


•  Ibe  italios  an  the  fiiahop'a  own. 


tf]^  20,  21. 


1 1 8  ^he  Contemporary  R£view, 

The  Bishop  repeals  tbis  view  with  emphasiB. 

"  In  striTing  to  f^vQ  effect  to  its  chnrch  ideaa,  Ghnmdtviif^anu'm  ia  contendiiuf  agninst 
n  :ijr::t  of  the  Rible-prhuiplo  which  is  enliroly  explndiHi  [■ililtl>  .\  fi)nldft).    Wh;it.  '  ti  t:  k 
cojitrarv,  Les^g  could  not  tarn-  throiii^h  was  his  th^ry  of  a  dcfiniti.'  and  formuktUd  tradi- 
tion which  Bhoold  poaeesa  an  authority,  as  of  right,  over  the  Bcriptiiro ;  his  theory  about 
'  the  little  word  from  the  Lord's  mouth,'  communicated  during  the  forty  days.  Victorious 
upon  other  pointa,  the  proof  here  failed  him.  .......  On  so  weighty  a  matter, 

people  cravfld  hisbwietl  efidaoioe;  wliklL  TuiMitiifl,,  with  all  his  ■ovtanMi^  onild  not 
produce."  • 

It  is  here  that  the  Bishop  goes  into  tliu  discussiou  of  that  method  of  proof 
which  wu  briefly  su^^eeted  at  the  opening  of  this  paper.  Lewtng  had  rested 

the  genoral  doctrine  of  tradition  upon  unduuiable  grounds ;  and  Gnmdtvig^, 
in  repeating  his  arguinLnts  with  such  cafjerness,  was  simply  storming  an  open 

door.    But  "the  little  word  from  the  Lord's  mouth;"  why  he 

failed  here  (and  Gmndtvig  b1w)|  the  Biahop  will  eqilaia  to  non-pnliBnioiud 
minds. 

"  In  case,"  he  writes, 

The  unttcientilic  roadar  bhouid  desire  a  clearer  view  of  thi<  method  of  proof  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  Lcsaing's  dogma,  I  can  onl^  answer  thuH.  The  method  is  not 
the  qwotfioaUy  historioal,  which  Itmiti  itMlf  to  defLute,  trustworthy  erideDoe.  Although 
it  appette  bi  an  hiitotieal^  coaaeetloii,  and  often  dieltein  itadf  under  the  linta  of  a 
simpff?  thesis  in  church  history,  it  yet  must  bo  referred,  in  its  essence,  to  thai  mode  of 
proof  which  is  called  in  Germany  a  construction  a  priori  ;  which  briefly  meauB  a  mudu  of 
thought  according  to  which,  apart  from  experience,  a  man  proaupposcs  what  mutt  bo; 
and  mw  the  aotaal  ftot  must  be  effectuated  if  it  be  to  bo  a  ftct  in  aoGOcdanoe  with 

naaon.   .  Now,  alttooi^  this  method  of  proof  li  Ity  no  nieaas  to  be  deqpiaed 

(/<?/  i'Wf('%),  if  it  be  but  used  in  the  ripht  way,  it  needs  an  exceptional  cantion  and 
cartifuluusii.  We  may  {e.gr.)  assert  with  eutiru  confidence  a  priori,  ur  apart  ftxim  expe- 
rience, that  forasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  mankind  a  revelation  for  their  rescue, 
•o  most  He  hare  taken  thought  for  the  mmni  by  which  that  Torolalaon  may  be 
handed  onand  protoeUd  ttnooghthe  9^ ;  boemieChfl  opposite wooH  be  a  oontradimon. 
But  if  we  now  should  speak  coTiccmini^  the  actual  revelation,  and  the  actual  means 

which  God,  in  Uis  wisduni,  ha^  been  pli^ased  to  make  use  of^  there  ari^^iS 

before  this  method  of  proof  the  greatest  danger.  The  safest  course,  therefore,  will  be, 
not  ouraelTes  to  detennine  what  the  Lord  of  necessity  mutt  have  dime,  or  could  not 
poitiify  have  omitted  to  do,  bat  eonerfentioinly  to  inqidre  what  Re,  in  aetnal  feet,  haa 
done.  But  so  far  aa  concerns  Lessin;,',  th.  so  v\ ho  arc  fond  of  congnloring  epiritiial  phe- 
nomena from  a  national  yioint  uf  vitw  may  ptsrhiipa  lind  hute  a  feign  of  aa  unhappy 
national  une-sidedncM.s.  Many,  at  any  rate,  of  the  great  thinkers  of  his  nation  have  had 
a  one>aidod  inclination  towards  the  oonatniction  e  pnori,  and  towarda  ita  pootuhUea  and 
xatifinaKitie  demanda  aa  to  what  mmtt  be.  The  poatuh^  however,  of  Leanng  haa  not 
been  able  to  c^ain  acceptance  in  (^teiinany,  Dclbriick  worked  at  it  a  generation  back,  to 
no  purpoM) ;  a.ud  GrumitviMr  h^i^^  'm  Jay  given,  in  the  poriodical  edited  by  himself  and 
Kudeibach,  an  account  of  the  controveny  wMcb  axoflo  abottt  iL  But  whatfluledjii 
Germany,  succeeded  with  ourselves."  f 

£ut  neither  abetract  necessity  nor  actual  fact  compel  us  to  receive  these 
large  asaertioiu.  We  hdiere,  indcid,  of  necessity,  that  the  truth  mnrt  in 
all  time  he  the  seme.   But  ihet  it  miiefc  in  all  time  be  formnkted  in  the 

same  words,  this  is  not  necessary.    And  accordingly  we  find  in 

actual  fact  that  while  the  creed,  in  its  simplicity,  sets  forth  those  grand 
dietingqiehing  points  of  revelation  in  whieh  Chriatiafliity  etands  apart  from. 

heathenism,  and  the  Christ-denying  Jews,  "  it  contains  nothing  about  tlie 
mystory  of  the  atonement,  nothing  about  justification  by  faith,  nothing  about 
baptism  as  tJie  bath  of  regencratioa  ( G/'eHyWe/icn^  i>W),  uuthing  about  the 
duty  of  following  Christ.  In  its  very  nature  as  a  mere  confession  of  the 
Christian  faith  it  cannot  bo  fully  utub  rst  ui  d  by  itaelf ;  but  points  eitbw  to  a 
foregoing,  or  to  a  subsequent  interpretation." 

In  developing  this  view  of  the  Christian  creed,  Bishop  Martensen  proceeds 
to  point  out  with  much  energy  that  the  great  questioa  ia  not  (aa  often 

•P.  22.         *  tr.  24. 
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fchougbt)  what  or  how  much  must  be  bcUoved  for  solvation  j  but  hoio 
{JimMh)  dwU  it  be  beliflTfid.*  The  fidfh  wBioh  isvea  dependB  net 
mevdy  upon  tbe  aoantitT  of  its  propodtioiu^  but  vpoit  fheur  puMtff;  their 
"hflw:*^ 

*'  Again  and  agrjin  must  it  'bo  asst-rti  <1  that  no  one  is  saved  by  the  Tnero '  -whfit  *  or '  how 
much,  tmIo88  this  Ui  included  in  the  uatiential  '  how.'  AgHin  and  again  mmt  it  bo 
Mserted  that  what  first  and  foremoet  {forst  og  frcmmrst  )^concerm  vm,  when  it  is  n  qucHtion 
«f  aalvatioii,  is  not  mmtiy  a  qImht  oonoeption  of  theaes,  be  they  never  so  apoatoUc,  bnt  * 
penonal  relati<mBlttp  to  Him  as  »  nianer»  who  inratnted  baptism,  in  obed»nice  to 
whose  roriiiaandfl  we  administer  baptism,  and  without  \vh  >ta  neither  baptism  nOT  the 
baptijioiiil  confesaion  will  brother  but  a  futile  and  ui<  aniiiL;I>  >jj  thing."t 

Very  t  amcst  this,  and  true.  But  yet  more  intorosting,  perhaps,  iu  somo 
sense,  Uktii  the  views  which  he  propounds  in  regard  to  the  How,"  in  another 
end  later  part  of  bis  treatue. 

•<  QnuiatTigiaiitflin,"  he  sa^ 

"  Overlooks  the  fact  that  to  the  universal  *  what '  and  '  how  much '  of  the  truth  corre- 
gponds  the  wiiveraal '  how.'  As,  for  iuHtanco,  how  the  endlcm  things  which  are  included 
in  those  so  simple  (elements  shall  be  upplied ;  whereto,  al:^o,  most  be  added  how  the 

, apostolic  s\  inbol  is  t<j  lio  UiiJorstood.  Inliio  striving  after  that 'how'  of  the  truth,  both 
in  doctrine  and  in  life,  lit«  the  aignifictince  of  the  developnu-nt  of  church  hif!t<»r\' :  and 
wo  may  tlun  fore  soy  further  that  the  whole  of  church  history  is  the  great  ujijilii  ation- 
pcoceas  {TiUgnelm'proeta)  of  the  Christian  revelation.  Bat  this  is  the  Ulosion  of  Grundt* 
▼igianism,  that  hi  going  back  to  the  broad  foundation,  it  thinks  it  can  set  itielf  abOTO 
thi-i  jnoc  s.s  of  application,  and  abiiM!  the  n-.sults  which  throui^h  it  hare  hi  en  won  for 
the  Church's  conscience;  and  can  rev.  rt  liiruct  to  Uiat  niothtr-truth  which  alone  it  cod. 

eMMNSTe  of  as  truth's  ongiaal  'What.'  I  31  en  <lroatn  tliat  th>  y  can  put  tht  m- 

•slYes  and  the  Christian  oommtuiity  back  to  the  old  Catholic  {oU  KathoUke)  standpoint 
of  the  days  uf  Irenams,  when  m  much  showed  itself  only  in  the  indistinctness  of  the 
morning  twilight ;  and  wh- n  e\  ,  n  ;he  ideaa  concerning  tradition  and  Scri|itin'o  left  80 
many  questions  in  the  background  unanswered,  because  thoHC  questions  did  not  at  tluit 

timu  exiat.§  Bat  this  going  bade  to  Iraueiis  b  only,  in  fact ,  imai:inar>-.  Such 

agoingblK^  k — in  t)iu  sense  of  ehurrh  hiMt,irT,- — can  nf>vcr,  by  any  mcann,  he  an  iumiediato 
going  bar  k  to  IVirmer  agus  i  but  wiii  lathur  be  a  frecJiioning  up  or  renewiU  ot  what 
SDustid  iu  a  former  t^e,  in  tk$  amm  af  pnamt  timta;  and  in  the  oiotsst  connectian  with 
their  viirious  intluences." "[ 

This  witn^  i-'  true.  But  it  need  tiot  liiiult  i  us  from  admitting  in  the  very 
words  of  Buihop  Martonsen,  that  Gruudu  Igiani^im  contains  elements  of  real 
Talue,  which  many  as  well  as  he  ''have  joyiully  and  thankfully  tried  to  torn 
to  aeeoonfe."^  Ite practical  results  are  aoloiowledged  on  all  hands 
lart'c  congregations,  hearty  services,  weekly  coramnnion?,  chiircli- singing 
so  warm  as  to  afiCcct  even  the  foreigner  who  does  not  know  what  is  said. 

Bishop Ghrnndtvig  is  a  poet  asweU  as  adivine ;  and  it  is  stainly  thnm^  his 
influtiieo  tliat  tlu  Clmrch  of  Denmark  is  now  in  possession  of  a  very  capital 
hymn-book.    Ni  arly  a  hundred  of  the  hymns  are  by  Grundtvig  himself. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  among  your  readers  to  Icam  that  tbe  Grundt> 
figiana  are  diatiaotiTely  anti-sabbatists. 

W.  C.  Downziro. 

•P.  33.  tP,  34.  IP.  79. 

f  P.  M.  f  P.  81.  f  P.  91. 
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Orboobotius:  OekhkMt  der  Badt  Mm  <ni  MUUtattm;  Bda.  L-t.,  Sfcattgul, 
1859^. 

PifsmxmoT :  GmMekU  ier  OaH  Mm  im  JTMnlir. 

rB  tentii  century  has  bMn  ooiuridered  the  darkest  period  in  the  etory  of 
ChriBtian  civilizntion,  and  as  concerns  the  strictly  ecclcsio-stical  sphere,  tlie 
aspects  of  discipliue  and  morals  iu  Italy,  especially'  at  Rome,  this  deep  decline 
Keems  an  unquestionable  fact ;  bat  not  the  leas  did  the  sacred  fire  continue  to 
l)urTi  in  the  sanctuarj-,  the  Divine  presence  to  manifest  itself  amidst  <;l<x>tniest 
circumstances;  and  the  evidence  to  the  action  of  tmth  over  the  liuinan  mmd  is 
at  no  time  alto^ellMriranting,  to  convince  ns  of  the  enduring  vitality,  the  per- 
petually  operative  powers  and  virtues  inherent  in  the  Catholic  ChurcL. 

Burouiuii  concludes  for  the  most  uuiuvourable  estimate  of  the  religious  con- 
ditions and  personal  character  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  during  this  age;  and 
Mabillon,  habitually  mild  and  temperate,  observes  that,  with  exception  of 
Stephen  VIII.,  Leo  Vll.,  Agapotus,  and  a  few  others,  "all  the  popes  of  this 
epoch  w-ero  utterly  unworthy  to  occupy  the  holy  see,  and  lived  rather  like 
monsters  or  wild  beasts  than  like  bishops  Awnaiaa  Qrd.  S.  Boned.").  But 
the  fbrmer  historian,  fixing  his  regards  almost  ezelariyely  on  the  ItaUin 
Church,  or  on  ancient  capitals,  the  western  and  eastern,  is  too  prone  to  throw 
over  the  whole  scene  the  sombre  colouring  that  oortaiuly  prevailed  at  chief 
centres ;  and  ire  find  in  the  German  writer  of  our  own  day,  whoee  ablest  prodno- 
tion  hitherto  is  his  "Ilistory  of  tho  City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  a  more 
genial  tone  of  mind,  larger  sympathies,  and  fuier  appreoiatiou  of  character,  while, 
guided  hy  fUler  aoqnamtaaoe  wifli  Ua  Hieme,  at  feast  in  respect  to  tiiat  dty'a 
medifpval  life,  than  appears  in  either  Baronius  or  Muratori,  GreL^orovius  arrives 
at  jud^onts  generally  less  severe  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  those  raised  to 
the  duur  of  Si  £*eter  dming  a  stormy  and  disastrous  period.  The  only  historian 
who  wrote  of  things  ho  had  seen  and  ovent.s  ho  had  been  mixed  up  with  in 
file  tenth  century — ^Luitprand,  liishop  of  (  reraona,  by  birth  a  Longobard — may 
bo  taxed  with  a  love  of  scandal  that  predisposes  to  exaggerated  views,  and, 
thouf^h  maintaining  the  highest  theory  of  Papal  prerogative,  dwells  with  evident 
ploas\ire  on  the  most  evil  report  as  to  the  private  and  public  lives  of  certain 
]HnititTs,  especially  when  8up])U'ing  the  Ailleet  particulars  we  possess  of  the  aad 
and  disgraceful  re>ulN  that  followod  after  tho  intrusion  into  that  see  of  a  person 
deficient  in  every  (quality  rot^uisite  for  iilluig  it  with  respectability,  Octaviau, 
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8on  of  the  patrician  and  senator  Alberic,  who,  in  deferenco  to  tho  last  Tnshes  of 
his  powerful  fatliur,  was  raised  to  the  Papal  throne  when  scarce  oigliteen  yeara 
old,  under  the  name  John  XII.,  934.  The  stoiy  of  his  eoandalous  conduct, 
his  deposition  in  tho  Boman  council  conyoked  by  the  Emporor  Otho  I.,  tho 
ucouisutiouei  against  him  of  almoet  eveiy  oonoeiyable  sacrilege  and  vice,  his 
flighty  hia  audacious  opposition  to,  and  protonoe  to  exoommoiucate,  the  Boman 
clergy,  and  his  return  to  be  reinstulled  by  aiil  of  ri  faction,  arc  well  known  ;  but 
tho  critical  spirit  that  weighs  evidence  and  makes  allowance  for  passion  is 
utterly  wanting  in  tho  writer  who  gives  us  all  these  details;  and  the  readiness 
of  Luitprand  to  believe  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  marvellous,  appears  in  his 
account  of  the  mysterious  death  of  that  profligate  Pope,  slain  (he  assures  us)  by 
the  hand  of  the  Archfiend  himself,  though  what  is  narrated  in  the  same  pafio 
enables  us  to  account  for  an  assa«5sinatioii,  committed  beyond  the  cily's  Willa  vf 
night,  as  the  act  of  vengeance  provoked  by  licentions  intrigue. 

Politically  oonHidcred,  this  pontificate  had  an  importance  all  overlooked  by 
tho  Lon^'oh:nil  bishop,  and  never  philosophically  weighed  by  Gro^'orovius.  It 
was  the  emancipation  of  the  Papacy  from  tho  yoke,  by  its  absorptiuu  \i^thin  the 
sphere,  of  the  aristocratic  power  so  long  dominant  at  Bome ;  for  the  dying 
Alberic,  when  ho  rcf[nired  from  tho  assembled  mng-nates  an  oath,  before  tho 
confessional  of  >:3t.  Peter's,  to  raise  his  son  to  that  sacred  throne  after  the  death 
of  Agapetus  IL,  deliberately  dedded  for  the  union  of  the  temporal  with  the 
spiritnal  powor,  which  had  been  completely  sovored  duriiig  the  twenty-two 
yearci  he  hud  held  sovereign  sway,  and  bequeathed  his  originally  usurped 

fOTsmment  not  to  a  prince  who  diould  appoint  popes  as  his  creatures,  which  he 
im?clf  had  done  in  four  instances,  but  to  a  pope  who  shnnld  b"  invested  with 
all  the  prerogatives  of  princedom.  John  XII.,  had  his  private  character  been 
other  than  oaions,  might  have  been  i^oiions,  and  certainly  did  not  want  eitiier 
courage  or  energies. 

The  state  of  Home  during  thi.s  infamous  pontificate,  morally  and  materially, 
may  be  supposed  no  better  than  this  historian  describes.  Tho  basilicas  of  the 
apo«tle<^  Irf*^  in  snrh  condition  of  min  that  the  i-ain  streamed  upon  their  altars; 
the  pilgriuiayea  almost  suspended,  as  females,  at  least,  wore  deterred  by  the 
reports  of  the  xubridled  profligacy  that  reigned  within  the  very  purlieus  of  St. 
IV'ter's  from  accomplishing  that  visit  of  such  supposed  efficacy,  "ad  limina 
Apostolorum,"  though  wo  may  set  down  a»  gratuitous  slander  tho  dark  imputa- 
tion against  John  XII.  himself  as  mainly  responsible  for  the  evil  and  fx  the 
alarms  excited  b}'  it.  As  if  to  ontt  rtain  and  to  draw  up  an  exciting  narrntivo 
wore  tho  main  objectR  Ihis  writer  had  in  view,  Luitprand occuaiunaliy  riaod  from, 
tho  sober  level  of  prose  to  attempt  jxjotic  flighta.  not  indeed  with  anv  striking 
elTect.  and  thus  apostropliizes  the  notorious  Marozia,  mother  of  AlDoric.  and 
by  her  thud  marriage  wift-  of  H\igo.  King  of  Italy,  m  reference  to  that  ill-fated 

union:— 

*'  ^iiid  jurat,  obscelerata,  viruin  no  peidere  «anetnm  f 
Grimine  dum  tsnto  satagis  Kcgina  vidori, 
Amittis  msgnam,  Domino  ta  judioe,  Bomam.** 

Yet  Luitpraad's  admissions  respecting  tho  abstract  right  of  the  pontiflFs,  whose 
demerits  he  presents  in  such  odious  colours,  are  the  most  emphatic ;  and  that 
title,  univeraalU  Pupa,  which  S.  Gregory  both  renounced  and  reprobated,  becomes 
a  customary  formula  in  his  pages.  Even  the  Byzantine  patriarch  he  represents 
as  so  far  the  spiritual  subject  of  the  Pope,  that  he  could  not  assume  the  pallium 
till  after  obtaining  sanction  from  Rome.  The  most  amusing  and  suggestive  of  tho 
Bishop  of  Cremona's  works  is  his  report  (a  fragment)  of  his  legation  at  Constan- 
tinople, sent  by  the  Emperor  Otho  to  the  Greek  autocrat  Nicephorus ;  and  this 
account  of  his  wearisome  residence,  a  state  prisoner,  in  fact,  at  a  dismal  palace  void 
of  the  most  ordinary  comforts,  of  his  audiences  with  the  despot,  whom  he  describes 
as  dwarfish  and  hideous  in  person,  sordid  in  dress,  ferocious  in  temper,  of  the 
suppers  at  the  imperial  table  where  he  was  systematically  insulted  by  prince 
and  courtiers,  of  the  emperor's  procession  amidst  crowds  of  adoring  slaves  who 
hail  him  as  their  "  day  star,"  most  glorious,  potent,  wise,  &c.,  &om  the  palaoe 
to  the  church  of  S.  Sophia — all  this  swos  to  neighten  the  picture  of  a  oorrapt 
populace  and  pompously  feeble  government,  which,  natuniUy  concluding  upon 
nis  own  oqperiences,  the  ambassador  iiad  alone  to  report  of  after  his  dreary  so- 
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journ  at  the  oosteni  capital,  ilo  also  gives  dotaila  curiou^  relevant  of  the 
t}ii'u  roligiuus  conditioua  and  iutelligeDco  found  among  the  GroeikB;  telling  us 
of  a  kind  of  Sibylliue  book,  the  "visions  of  Daniel,  in  which  they  beiiered 
that  the  reigns,  characters,  deetinieB,  and  terms  of  life  of  all  their  emperors  "wwtj 
infallibly  ]'ioilict«d  ;  also,  in  the  anecdotal  way,  of  a  feetiYal  when  "  the  light- 
minded  Grooka  uaod  to  celebrate  with  aoeniosamM  the  aeoenteCEliaa  toheaTeu." 
It  appears  from  the  aooonnt  of  his  interviewH  with  the  patriKroh  and  other 
By/antino  occlcsiaatics,  tlint  an  Italian  bishop  was,  in  their  eyes,  a  barbarian 
heretic  alike  olieo  to  orthodoxy  and  to  the  sphere  of  true  dvilizatiou.  Ilie 
iiuuui«n  of  Borne  and  fhe  xvlatunuhip  lietwma  xmpenki  and  papal  aathoritiea 
aro  depicted  with  8ome  grtqluc  skill,  fhonj:h  not  \*'ithout  todionsnf  fs,  in  the 
poem,  "  Do  Laudibua  B^engarii,"  in  four  books,  found  in  the  archiyoe  of  a 
monaatery atPadna,  and  annpoaed  to  be  bya  natiTe  of  fhat  town  orVenioe,  wlio 
wroto  whilst  7>ei  OMpfirius,  tiie  kinp;,  finally  recop;7iise(l  qs  omperor  a.t».  01."),  still 
lived.  That  prince's  reception  when  he  came  to  Home  to  be  crowned  by 
John  X.  is  mm  deaoribed  as  all  that  loyal  subjecte  ooold  oiflfer  to  an  enthu- 
siastically greeted  sovereign,  aiul  this  motricnl  teatimony  seomg  to  import  that, 
oven  in  tno  ancient  metrojiolis  itsolf,  the  realities  of  temporal  power  wero  claimed 
and  exercised  in  higher  slylo  by  the  emperor  than  by  the  Popo.  Tlio  senate 
forth  to  meot  Berengariue,  .siiii,nng  his  praises  in  Latin :  the  Greek Schola" 
follow  with  chants  of  the  eauio  tenor  in  their  own  language,  and  in  this  proces- 
sion are  carried  the  heads  of  wild  beasta  &ced  on  poles,  to  flymbolka  tiieir  ex- 
pected dcliTorauoa  frosn  the  invading  SaEaeeiia,  taxongh  maaiia  cf  tiie  newly- 
dect  protector : — 

"  Sonat  ecce  Subura 
Vocibtts  elatis  poj^uli.  Properatc  faventes, 
Bex  Tenit»  Aumoiub  dndnm  exspcctatna  A  oris. 
Qui  minuet  solita  nostroa  pictuti-  lat>oro3, 
Fervero  ttmc  videos  Urbeni,  et  procedero  portia, 
Qnot  Boma  grenio  gentea  oirciunidat  avita"  (L.  It,} 

The  Popa*B  policy  in  giving  the  imperial  crown  to  Bersagarins  seems  to  have 

been  guided  by  the  idea  of  uniting  the  Italian  princ  es  in  common  opposition  to  the 
Saiaceus  \mdor  the  now  emperor's  leadership.  Bofore  the  ceremony  ho  i-cquirod 
of  him  the  formal  engagement  to  make  wur  a^'ainst  the  Moslem  foes ;  and  by 
his  elFurt.s  brrti;f}tt  ubout  a  league,  wbieh  he  al>o  headi-d,  between  the  princes  of 
Napk'.s,  Gaelu,  and  Beueventum,  for  the  eauie  military  object.  Hegardleas  of 
his  sacerdotal  character  (his  great  oflfenoe  in  Baronius's  eyes},  be  went  so  far  as 
to  take  the  command  cjf  an  army,  and  march  against  the  iSaracens,  whom  he 
defeated  and  drove  from  a  strong  position  on  the  Qarigliano,  A.  D.  916,  one  of 
the  first  compromising  examples  of  the  warrior  and  pontiff  confounded  in  one, 
though  the  anomaly  may  bo  held  excujBable  on  account  of  the  cause  thus  serred. 

At  the  summit  of  the  stairs  before  S.  Peter's,  the  Popo  ia  expecting  the  antral, 
seated  on  a  throne  of  silver  gilt  [cliothedrum),  from  wluoh  lie  riee^  to  embrace 
Bereugarius ;  and  the  two  thenoe  mooeed  into  the  bosilicaa  but  not  croaaing  the 
thrediold  tiU,  ^temal  to  the  elosM  doom  (mailc  the  precaution  I),  the  eleet  has 
s\vi»rn  thul,  so  >-t>on  as  ho  t-liould  have  received  tlio  cmwii,  all  the  donations 
mode  former  emperors  to  the  holy  see  ahould  bo  couhrmed  or  restored  by 
him.  llie  ooronation  does  not  ensne  tiU  the  next  Eaator  day»  when,  aftw  that 
coremoninl.  a  lector  re.^ds  from  an  ambor  "  iti  altin"  the  act  by  which  Bcron- 
garixiB  fuUils  his  engagement  for  the  beuelit  of  the  sacerdotal  sovereignty ; 
and  the  writer  thoa  Terrifiea  the  aodamaticais  of  the  people  daairing  fhair 
pontiff  to  acodierato  the  rites  that  give  them  a  foreign  mlur 

Adee  FkiMol,  totiena  quid  gamUa  diffon 
IdmimiBris  optata  media  f  Per  vinda  Magistri 

Te  petimus,"  &c. ; 

this  adjuration  "  by  the  chains  of  the  Master  "  (St.  Peter)  being  indeed  charac- 
teristic. In  this  composition  wo  recognise  no  genuine  token  of  poetic  inspiiti- 
tion»  no  sign  of  the  intollcctual  power  that  selects  and  distributos  ita  material 
to  raisr'  on  the  basement  of  n  'llitie.H  the  image  <  >f  truth ;  but  rather  the  courtier's 
intent  to  extol,  and  the  literary  ambition  to  ainuso  by  whatever  moans  ;  whilst 
vemay  very  fairiy  inte  that  neither  were  the  Eomans  so  cnthusiastie  in  their 
iMoptioii  of  fierenganu^  nor  his  own  adherents  so  persuaded  of  the  immeniie 
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historio  importanoo  of  that  piinoo's  part  in  public  life.  Juhu  X.,  raj^^ed  to  the 
ehair        916,  is  Berwely  mated  1^  Baromus,  and  fhe  aotnal  eventa  of  hia 

poiitificato  arD  involved  in  obscurity,  though  wliat  wo  know  of  him  exhibits 
great  qualities,  the  2eal  of  a  refonoer  in  respect  to  monastic  diacipline,  the 
courage  of  a  patriot  in  fhe  effinti  hj  wliich  he  reaoned  Italy  firom  the  Saneen 

invaders.  Oregoro\  iu«  afi^igus  to  him  a  hiph  jdaro  amon^r  the  tiara-crov  T' d 
aorereigna,  and  the  poem  above-noticed  gives  two  lines  to  the  memory  of  his 

"  Summiui  erat  Paatnr  tnnc  temporiB  TJrbc  Johannep, 
Ollioio  ofTatim  claruei  sophiaque  replotua." 

Before  ftirther  considering,  under  the  guidance  of  the  German  faiatonan,  tin 
atato  of  iiiiiimers  ai.d  letters  in  Italian  regions  during  tho  tontli  ocntiiiy,  I  may 
allow  myself  to  dwell  on  one  remarkable  evidence  to  the  religious  thought  of  a 
previona  age,  prodtioed  beyond  tho  Alps — the  writing  of  S.  Agobardus,  Awh- 
Liyhop  of  Lv'iis,  who  Hoiirishod  umler  Louis  tlio  i'iouK  mb.  Ml),  and  whose 
place  in  ecckaiaatical  literature  is  such  that  we  may  consider  him  among  the 
moft  independent  minds  of  his  age.  Thia  ctramgeona  prelate  lifted  vp  hia 
voice  against  iumgfi  wor-lnp  and  tlio  oxco.ssi\  0  roliuuce  upon  saints  with  a  lofty 
yet  colni  (■amestueHS,  tho  more  impressivo  in  its  contrast  to  the  prevailing  tones 
of  emitempomries,  and  to  the  bewudering  sophittriea  in  use  dnrinff  1^  IbonodAst 
.-tru;:^lu,  tho  suppn  r^.sion  of  which,  both  in  tho  <  a,st  and  wont,  nnd  been  con- 
summated shortly  before  the  date  of  his  writin£».  There  is  a  rufreahing  and 
gnBsrods  foroe  m  Mi  manner  of  wiaimtoiiihig  me  eentnd  hot  loDg^hoanrsd 
pnmaplaa^  the  goldsn  rale  of  the  pislgr  leqfoirea  by  tiw  Qospel:'^ 

'*  To  ados*  the  InvisZble^  and  Him  iLmm.*' 

In  these  pages  we  find  argnmonta  that  seem  to  proceed  from  another  phase  of 
Chri^ftiiiu  development  tliaii  was  known  to  l!(o  nnifh  or  tenth  centuries;  that 
iiui  only  id  it  culpable  au^ierstitiou  to  ruudoi  Uivinu  honours  to  the  creature,  but 
to  exalt  tho  memory  of  any  saints  eo  as  to  captivate  and  dazzle  ignorant  minds; 
that  if  an  imago  itself  bo  nothing:,  nrithor  slmuld  it  l^o  anjrthing  to  our  regards, 
nor  mado  the  vehicle  tor  honouring  those  represented  who,  in  bfe,  never  claimed 
or  ootild  desire  any  species  of  wor&ip  for  the  virtnes  they  exorcised ;  that  as  no 
othfr  but  One  is  the  Saviour,  to  no  other  save  Jesus  Fbonbl  pvery  knoo'be 
bowed,  lest,  presuming  to  :t(!niit  creatures  to  share  the  homage  due  to  Uim,  we 
should  be  jndgod  as  afion^  fioia  tho  Most  High»  and  abandoned  to  the  foolish- 
ness of  our  own  hearts.  Fii  nlly  this  writer  sums  up  his  argnmont  in  favour  of 
a  literal  observance  for  the  vanously -interpreted  decree  passed  a.  d.  y05,  by  tho 
Oonncil  of  Elvira — Nc  ijtuxi  colittur  H  adomUnr  in  parietihua  depingatur. 

And  there  is  a  rationalism  superior  to  his  age  in  his  conclusion,  with 
St.  Augustine,  that  miracl(^  had  ceased,  and  that,  after  the  object  of  csta- 
bUahing  rerealed  Truth  had  boon  promoted  by  Bupematnial  agency,  their 
oontinuanoo  could  not  be  supposed  to  enter  into  tho  Divine  purposes,  bu*  v  rnilrl 
naturally  tend  to  harden  tho  neart,  and  beget  indiiloronco  instead  of  continuing 
fidth  (Do  Imaginihtie,  xix.,  xxxi.,  XXZiu.,  and  close ;  ed  Baluzius.).  Soflil 
•writings  as  those  of  Agobardus  may  strengthen  the  persuasion  that  a  ;>ro- 
^em've  appreciation  of  Christian  doctrine  is  one  i-osult  of  tho  action  of 
its  spirit  upon  tho  mind  of  man,  and  indeed  inseparablo  from  the  religious 
history  of  tlie  intellectual  world;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that,  in  this 
instance,  it  is  no  novelty  of  interpretation,  but  a  rduni  to  the  pure  waters 
of  the  original  fi»mtain-hMd,  that  the  Aiehbishop  of  Lyons  so  esmesUy 
recommends. 

Litile  indication  is  there  of  any  effect  produced  by  such  appeals  in  the  Italian 
Qhuroh  during  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries.  The  range  of  eoolesiastioal  biogra- 

pbies  by  writers  contemporary  with  their  subjects  may,  perhaps,  form  one  of 
tho  most  interesting  and  valuable  testimonies  to  the  character  <^)f  those  times. 
Nor  rould  we  desire  anything  more  relevant  to  the  devotional  tendencies  of  the 
day,  than  Hie  life  of  St.  Athana-inn,  liinhop  of  Naples  (ob.  <^T2}.  by  John  the 
deacon,  a:id  Paul  u  Bubdeacon,  ot  that  diocese,  drawn  up,  probably,  about  880 
(Muratori,  "Her.  Ital.  Script,"  t.  4,  p.  11);  or  that  of  W.  Adalbert,  Bishop 
and  martyr  of  I'm  Ti-n  /'rdi.  POT},  a.scribod  to  n  contemporary  monk  of  tho  cloisters 
he  long  inhabited  at  Hume,  iSiS.  Boniface  and  Aluxius,  on  the  Aventine 
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(Mabillon,  "Acta  Sanctorum  Ord.  S.  Boned.*').  The  last-named  saint  bad 
from  infancy  been  destined,  by  parents  of  high  station,  for  the  secular  career, 
but,  on  the  child  being  seized  by  dangerous  illness,  they  vowed  to  dedicate 
him  to  God  in  case  of  recovery ;  and  in  this  domestic  episode  we  have  proof  of 
the  deep-rooted,  almost  adoring  tnist  in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  scarce  exceeded  by 
the  most  superstitious  cultua  ever  sanctioned  subsequently ;  her  do  the  parents 
invoke  for  tneir  son's  deliverance ;  on  her  altar  is  he  laid  by  them  for  the  act 
of  solemn  dedication.  Following  the  toil-worn  and  ascetic  Adalbert  of  later 
life, — firom  his  boo,  amidst  a  fierce  and  barbaric  population,  impervious  to  all  his 
appealfl  and  warnings,  to  his  monastic  retreat  at  Home,— we  nnd  him  under  the 
influence  of  a  vision  in  which,  as  he  believed,  Mary  had  herself  appeared,  to 
intimate  his  martyrdom ;  and  her  ho  worships  in  gratitude  and  joy,  for  this 
blessed  assurance  of  the  conflict  by  which  he  is  to  win  his  crown,  revering  in 
her  the  glorious  attributes  of  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  star  of  the  sea,  the 
most  sacred  Virgin,  who  .sits  nearest  to  the  throne  of  the  King  "  [Domina  cali, 
9acrati$nma  Virgo  Maria,  mater  gratiarum,  qua  Jteqw  9olio  pnxnma  »edH,  marii 
iiella,  More  intelligible  and  venerable  is  the  aspect  of  Adalbert's  cha- 

racter, as  portrayed  in  the  description  of  his  austere  life  in  the  lioman  cloister, 
where  the  abbot  so  loved  him,  that  he  set  him  in  authority  second  only  to  his 
own  orer  all  fhe  brethren,  alike  disposed  to  lore  and  revere  ithmr  foreign  guest. 
And  the  renewal  of  ancient  discipUue  in  the  distributing  of  church  rovenuen  is 
among  meritorious  servicee  on  record  of  this  saint,  who,  as  soon  as  installed  in 
the  see  of  Prague,  ordered  the  episcopal  property  to  be  divided  into  ftmr  equal 
parts,  respectively  for  the  maintenance  and  adorning  of  the  sacred  building,  for 
the  support  of  the  capitular  clergy,  for  the  poor  of  the  diocese,  and  for  his  own 
usee.  A  notioeable  euranmsbmee  in  the  eleeflon  of  St.  Atkaaudns  to  the  see  of 
Naplo.s,  narrated  by  John  the  Deacon,  is  the  universal  suflrage  exercised  by 
the  clergy  and  people  {ab  univerao  clcro  omnique  »icut  a  Ducibus,  communi 
voto  e(  eoRM'ft'o  deetua  est),  followed,  indeed,  by  conMorati<m  at  the  luaiiB  of  the 
PopOj  for  v.lii  li  the  prelate  repaired  to  Home,  but  obviously  held  to  Lo  an  act 
dennitive  and  irrevocable.  Athanasius,  the  son  and  brother  of  dukes  invested 
with  ahootuto  power  at  Naples,  did  toneh  to  promote  Ibe  spIendotiTs  of  wonhip, 

the  legolarity  of  rites,  ajid  puhlic  charities  in  that  city  ;  I'mn  led  schools  for 
leolon  and  cantors,  appointed  teachera  of  gnunmar,  and  euf^aged  persons  for 
tiie  transcrilring  of  books;  nominated  AeodottuMltm^  or  pnests  lor  weeldy 
alternation  of  duties,  to  colohrato  masses  every  day,  "  as  is  the  u.^age""  of  im 
Boman  Church,"  and  presented  to  his  cathedral  of  S.  Salvator  (also  called,  from 
its  foonder,  Stephania),  fifteen  hangings,  with  the  entire  Qoroel  history  depicted 
(wo  may  suppose  in  nectllework)  on  their  fronts ;  alao  &  veiam>  u  adurneu  with 
gold  and  gems,  that  curtain,  as  seems  implied,  by  which  the  altar  and  its  rites 
Tued  to  be  ooiiMaled|Sftt«  at  oerlain  passages  of  aeserrioe.  Sncb  was  the  organi- 
zation of  public  charities  at  Naples  in  his  time,  that,  we  are  assured,  the  poor  and 
the  pilgrim  were  never  reduoeid  to  bog  alms  in  the  street,  as  all  necessities  were 
provided  for  tlieni  in  the  quarters  wnerethey  lodged;  and  a  T^nodoehiwn  was 
built  by  AthaaaatUS  before  the  atrium  of  his  cathedroL  Yot  this  benefactor 
prelate  was  driven  from  his  see  by  his  own  nephew,  Sergius,  Duke  of  Naples, 
who  reanired  him  to  submit  to  inadmissifale  terms,  and  despoaled  the  treasury 
of  his  cnurch  ;  in  consequence  of  which  outrages  was  passed  one  of  the  fij-st 
interdicts  by  a  Pope  against  an  entire  population ;  Adrian  II.,  much  to  the  grief 
of  flie  exiled  pastor  himself,  sending  two  legatee,  one  the  well-known  biographer 
of  Pnpes,  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  to  fidminate  the  aim^homn  ncrainst  Naples, 
together  with  its  offending  ruler.  An  ideal  of  asceticii^m  is  held  up  to  admi- 
ration alike  in  the  life  of  Athanasius  as  in  that  of  Adalbert;  and  enxiously  is 
the  ever-increasit)g  relic  worship  of  the  age  exemplified  in  the  stor}^  of  the 
••translation,"  or,  in  plain  worfa,  theft  of  the  relics  of  the  former,  by  an 
ecclesiastioal  deputation  sent  by  his  nephew  and  snoceasor  in  the  see,  Athana- 
siiifllT.,  to  rlniTT'  liis  hody  from  the  mor:):  -  (;f  Maut«  Cassirio,  where  he  died. 
That  sacred  troasiuy  being  refused,  tho  Iseapolitan  j>ri©»L«  had  no  scruple  in 
possessing  themselves  of  itl>y  fraud ;  and  after  receiving  the  hospitality  of  the 
Benedictines,  rose  before  daylight  to  break  into  their  church,  and  rifle  the 
tomb — details  narrated  in  a  tone  of  implied  eulogy  characteristic^  of  the  a^^o's 
Heeling.  And  the  aoooimt  of  the  triumphal  progress  of  th^e  ratios  to  Naples^ 
welMoied  at  every  sU^  as  the  e^peewd  palladinm  of  a  devoat  people,  bean 
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angnificant  o-ndonco  to  tlio  religiaas  dispootioiiB  amidst  whioh  the  ninth  oen- 
tarv  was  brought  to  its  dose. 

At  this  poricHcL  the  dty  of  Borne  contained  sixty  monasteries,  of  which  twenty 
belonged  to  nuns,  all  under  the  Benedictine  rale.   The  cloisters  of  St.  Panl  s 
bad  fallen  into  discreditablo  decay,  almost  abandoned  by  their  monks,  and  left 
in  material  ruin,  till  at  last  restored,  again  inhabited  by  numbers,  and  placed 
under  the  reformed  rule  of  Cluny  through  the  sole  exertions  of  St.  Odo,  the 
celebrated  abbot  of  that  monastery,  who  was  thrice  invited  to  Rome  by  different 
Pontiffs,  in  order  to  confide  to  him  tho  much-desired  monastic  reform,  and  also 
to  enlist  his  aid  as  peace-maker  between  the  turbulent  Alberic  and  his  step- 
father, that  King  Hu^  who  was  third  husband  of  Marozia.   The  figure  of 
St.  Odo  stands  out  with  noble  distinctness  and  patriarchal  grandeur  in  tho 
biographiee  of  this  time.   He  could  reconcile  literary  labours  with  the  strictest 
ascetic  observanoe,  and  a  quasi  supernatural  protection  is  said  to  hare  preserved 
from  being  destroyed  by  violent  raina  the  MS.  begun  at  the  St.  Panl  cloist^^rs, 
his  commented  edition  of  the  life  of  St  Martin,  by  Suipicius  Severus.  More 
credible  is  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  the ItaHui  brigand,  who  had  approached 
to  assault  him  on  a  journey,  by  tho  light  of  sanctity  that  shone  from  his  coun- 
tenance, which  toudied  the  heart,  and  inspired  the  desire  £»r  a  new  life  in  that 
sinner,  who  at  onoe  entreated  to  be  veoeiTed  <unon^  his  inonl»,  and  became  an 
example  of  mortified  peuitonco  under  Odo's  rule.  Tnough  the  chief  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Borne  had  so  early  declined,^  that  of  SS.  Boniface  and  Alexiue  on 
the  Aventine  (where  it  atOl  inndB  in  }netni!eeqne  (wUtode)  was  the  home  of 
learning  and  pioty,  and  tho  beloved  retreat  of  man}-  -wo rid -'worn  spirits  during, 
and  later  than,  the  tenth  century.  Here,  under  the  rule  of  the  abbot  "  Leo 
the  Simple,"  we««  usembled  devout  end  stndionfl  men,  whoee  names  haTe  been 
ha-j  1'  1  tlown  with  the  epithets  significant  of  tho  qualities  e.sto<  im  !  i)i  fliom, — 
John  the  Wise,  John  the  jumooent,!nieodo8ius  the  Silent,  and  the  much-tiiedAdal- 
bert  ef  Kague,  -dbo  had  been  recommended  to  aeek  this  asylum,  whicb  he  had 
twice  reluctantly  to  quit  in  u^'-'liunco      poii'I.ifr;.  by  St.  Nilus,  the  great  master 
in  the  ascetio  life,  to  visit  whom  he  had  made  the  journey  express  to  Calabria. 
But  whatever  intdleetnal  eminenee  wm  etOl  held  by  the  doister,  it  ie  apparent 
that  Bcionco  and  letters  in  general  wore  to  the  last  degi-eo  fallen,  and  education 
at  the  lowest  ebb  in  Italy  during  this  pariod.         illuAtrioua  and  persecuted 
BaQieriQe,  BSahop  of  Verona,  one  of  the  lights  of  titia  darkened  age,  waa 
banished  from  his  seo  by  King  Hugo,  on  the  inatagalion  of  a  fkction,  among 
whose  numbers  were  i^oxant  prieets  whom  he  had  doeixed  to  inetruot»  but  who 
wiahed  sol  to  leam,  m  their  groianeai  of  mind,  tmaeqtuunted  emi  witibi  the 
Apostles'  Creed  (as  he  tells  us),  to  say  nothing  of  other  deficiencies  for  discharge 
of  a  single  datv.   The  two  notorious  women,  Theodora  and  Marozia,  who  so 
loi^  doimneerM  over  Borne  and  tiie  Papacy,  daughters  of  Xheophylactus,  first 
named  as  On  siil  and  Dux  uTulcr  dato  901,  wore  probably  without  any  sort  of 
coltore  i  and  we  learn  from  an  extant  diploma  of  9id,  that  the  elder  of  theee 
famale  pafrieiaoa  eoold  not  write :  Hgmmmemu  mprateripla  JHoteaw  noMitiimo 
femina  donatrice  qui  giipra  I  r  n      n  'i.e.  Uttrarnm  nescia).  Mathematics,  physics, 
astronomy,  were  now  forgotten  in  such  Italian  schools  as  existed ;  at  ^me 
even  tibe  sohool  of  saereoT  murio,  fiMinded  by  St.  Gregory,  was  in  ho^wleea 
decline;  yet  it  i"^  briievod  (see  Gregorovius'  statement      tn  thi")  that  juris- 
prudence was  still  studied,  and  was  never  extinct,  in  that  metropolis.    Owing  to 
the  inoreasing  cost  of  papyme  after  the  Arabian  oonqneet  of  Egypt,  the  praetioe 
was  now  brmin^ht  ir.to  vngxie  of  ruthlessly  o^Vl  it  orating  ancient  MSS.,  m  order 
to  use  the  pages  for  other  writings.   We  have  seen  the  notice  in  Luitprand  of 
theatrteal  entertainmente  at  Constantinople ;  and  if  it  ean  be  believed  that  thia 
new  elnTT-n*^  had  nirnady  appeared  in  western  literature,  or  in  spectacle  alone, 
it  is  at  least  a  phenomenon  to  hail  for  ita  promise  of  a  future.   That  so  early  as 
the  nintti  century  the  drama  of  tho  Passion  and  others  on  BibUeal  arguments 
wore  performnd  in  rcmoterios  during  Holy  Week,  has  1  eon  n:-?;nrtpd,  and  the 
German  historian  before  ua  repeats  the  assertion ;  nor  does  it  seem  doubtful 
that,  before  the  tenth  century  had  closed,  the  comedies  known  by  the  name 
Thymdin  were  frequently  acted  in  northern  Italy.    Even  at  Homo  arc  men- 
tioned, under  the  same  date,  mimics,  singers,  dancers,  and  players,  who 
exercised  their  skill  either  in  churches  or  piWMMS,  and,  in  all  probability,  with 
the  obligation  of  thereby  illuatiating  some  saeied  theme.  Atto»  Biuop  of 
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VorcoUi,  complains  of  hia  diargy  for  thoir  proneneas  to  seek  amusement  in  such 
Tanities — ^refening,  of  coorae,  to  the  pro/anc  applioatioji  of  the  despised  hia- 
trioate  art  {AUqkU  EpU.  ap.  tTAAery,  Spicileg.) 

A  Manual  of  Mythology.    By  tlio  Eov.  G.  W.  Cox.    JjouiVyn :  Louj^mans. 

We  fear  tliat  those  who  have  road  \v-ith  pleasure  Mr.  C<>x's  charming  Btories 
from  the  Greek  MythoioCT"  will  bo  much  disappointed  with  his  now  volume. 
Instead  of  a  beautifully  f"]ii  fairy  tale.  iLe  uutli<a-  i>n'.s(  iil  >  tis  with  that  dreariest 
of  all  treadmills  lor  ci  u-^iuny;  uut  youtklul  imagiautiuu,  u  I'iimock  a  catechism. 
We  had  hoped  that  this  particular  mmla  torture  had  bocoDie  obsolete,  even 
in  the  most  conservative  of  ladies'  schooid.  It.s  u.--o  should  at  any  rate  bo  confined 
to  cases  whore  it  is  either  of  importance  to  fix  tho  w  urd^  themselves  in  the  mind, 
as  a  formula  or  definition'  or  whei«,  as  in  villi^e  schools,  there  is  no  timft  to 
bo  lost,  and  it  is  necessary  to  throw  in  a  few  rough  bonld'-rs  of  fact  into  a  quag- 
mire of  ignorance,  in  the  hope  of  their  serving  as  a  iuandatiou  fur  knowledge 
hereafter.  In  the  present  case  there  is  no  such  excuse.  Comparative  Mytbiology 
is  not  a  subject  for  the  poor  or  for  the  early  education  of  any  children  :  neither 
is  it  a  subject  admitting  of  rigid  exxictnoss  and  strict  definition.  Even  if  it  liad 
boon  either  of  these,  we  cannot  think  Mr.  Cox  successful  in  his  use  of  tho 
method  ho  has  selected.  His  questions  and  answers  are  too  diffuse,  and  there 
is  a  general  want  of  order  in  tne  arrangement  of  the  book ;  the  same  thing  is 
repeatod  uioro  than  once,  and  tho  Sanscrit  Mythology  which,  according  to  the 
theory  here  adopted,  oontaias  the  clue  to  all  the  rest,  and  which  is  constantly 
alluded  to  as  ab«ady  fiunDiar  to  flie  leamo*,  is  not  itself  given  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  voluiuL'.  We  are  really  at  a  Iosh  to  understand  what  was  the 
author's  intemtioiL  iu  wxitin^  it.  If  it  ^roa  meant  for  children*  what  can  be  tho 
good  of  heiwiMsring  tlvoir  mmda  with  all  fheee  Sanscrit  derivations,  not  to  speak 
of  oi  oa.sional  oxcursionR  into  tho  mythulupos  of  tho  Tamauaks  of  Orinoko  and 
the  Macu^^i  Tmlian^  of  South  iVonericaP  If,  on.  the  other  hand,  it  was  meant  for 
grown-u])  p«'oplf ,  wliy  aro  thoy  to  be  IwMd  by  the  leading  questions  of  €b» 
tutor,  and  the  port  "yes"  of  tlio  connnuniciulvo  pupil?  Two  good  bo(»ks 
wore  wanted  on  Mytholoigy,  one  of  which  at  least  Mr.  (Jox  would  have  supplied 
■8  wdl  as  any  one  m  l^^umd.  The  finit  «liottId  ha^ve  contained  a  oolleofioii  of 
theclaBsical  mjrthes  told  at  length,  in  siuijtl.j  langnag<j,  f(jr  tlio  use  of  children  ; 
tins  might  have  boon  followed  by  an  iuterurotation,  allegorical  or  other, 
aooordis^  to  tike  antiior'a  fiinoy.  Seoasidly,  a  book  was  wanted  for  stodente, 
which  should  have  given  a  fuU  account  of  tho  various  throrius  upon  tho  origin 
of  Mythology',  and  the  arguments  upon  which  they  rest,  a  compiirativu  view  of 
the  mythologies  of  different  raees»  and  n  list  «i  the  dii^  writing  u|)on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Cox  has  f-ivon  u.s  a  mixtnro  of  the  two,  adding  to  his  naimtiTB 
just  enough  of  science  to  ]>uz7.1e  boys  without  convincing  men. 

Not  to  delay  longer  on  what  appears  to  ua  the  mistaken  form  of  the  book,  we 
rauet  go  on  to  speak  of  the  liudry  whic  h  it  embodies.  Wo  find  this  stated  in  pages 
X.  Prr/.f  2,  and  6,  where  wo  aio  told  that  Mythology  arises  from  '*  the  words  or 
phrases  wbibh  described  events  or  scen^  in  the  outward  world."  The  ecolieet 
r  ico  of  Dion  were  obUgod,  from  tho  imperfection  of  their  langiiagr,  to  use  anthro- 
pomorphic expressions  to  describe  tho  pheuoiiLena  ul  uuluiu ;  their  descendants, 
misanaeratanaing  these  ezpreHsious,  begun  by  porsouifving  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  pnded  in  most  ea^os  by  losing  all  t  oivnexion  Ixitwoen  tho  nerHoni- 
hcation  and  the  thing  originally  personiiiod.  Thus  it  happens  tnat  the 
oldest  Indo-Gennanic  Language  often  retains  the  significance  of  the  names 
of  gods  which  have  become  """"^^^wg  in  the  younger  hranches  of  the  same 
family. 

Mr.  Cox  hap  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  that  tho  theory  thus  briefly 
des(  rihed,  w  hich  ho  seems  to  con.sidor  exhaustive,  for  he  nowhoro  hints  tliut  it 
ruquires  to  be  supplementfMl  from  any  other  quarter,  is  tJie  generally  occupted 
view  among  writers  on  mythology.  Yet  he  surely  oannot  be  unaware  that  the 
ingenious  gtln>so-^  of  Kuhn  and  Max  Miillor  receive  no  countenance  in  the  latest 
German  hand-book  by  l*rellcr ;  wliile  tho  veteran  Welckur  argues  at  length 
to  prove  (1)  that  thoro  is  no  more  reason  to  trace  back  the  mythology-  of 
Chreeoe  to  Sanscrit,  thuk  with  Zoega  and  E&th  to  iigypt;  and  (2)  that  ' the 
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sonrce  of  mj'tliolopry  is,  not  llic  inability  todopern^o  oiit«-aril  iiTicnornona  except 
by  language  iinolvm^  tlio  idea  of  porsomility,  but  the  saisus  numinis,  tho 
con8cioufino88  of  human  feebleneos  anid  gxiilt  in  presence  of  the  mighty  imseon 
Bulcr  and  Jml^o.  Sotting  a«idc,  however,  all  appeal  tn  autboiity,  wo  prorend 
to  examine  thy  ai  giunente  advanoed  in  f^Tour  of  this  theory ;  wo  will  aftor- 
WBvds  show  why  we  believe  it  to  be  unsetisfiuitory*  and  etate  what  we  hold  to 
be  the  tmer  view. 

The  arguments  are  as  follows : — Different  iin-thologies  havo  a  largo  part  in 
memmnn  that  they  haTS  in  common  is  to  I  >i<  tr:u  L(I  to  the  same  hiHtoricai 

source.  Companitivo  philo!*ortby  ^liow.s  (1)  that  tho  Votlic  is  nearest  to  that 
common  source;  and  (2)  that  tue  iiamca  of  the  authiopomorpLic  deities  of  later 
tunee  are  derivable  from  naiaes  which  were  origiliaUy  a^nificant  of  natural 

Chrnomona.    It  is  shown  that  in  some  cases  wo  may  explain  whole  mythes  as 
eiug  allegorical  renderings  of  a  series  of  natural  phenomena;  therefore,  as  a 
general  conclusion,  it  is  assorted  that  all  mythology  is  to  bo  thus  oxplxuned. 

Granting  some  of  this  to  bo  true,  wo  deny  that  the  common  part  of  mytholoey 
is  necessarily  to  be  traced  back  to  tho  same  historical  source.    Similai-  minoi, 
under  ^^inlilar  circumstances,  produce  similar  results ;  and  though  something  no 
doubt  has  been  handed  down  by  primitive  tradition,  either  implicit  in  tho  word  or 
explicit  in  the  story,  yet  tho  greater  part  we  believe  to  bo  tra»  oable,  not  to  tho 
same  historical,  but  to  the  same  psychological  source.    Again,  tliough  it  may  bo 
possible  to  trace  bock  a  few  mythological  names  to  the  Sanscrit  with  some  api>ear- 
ance  of  probability,  as  for  instance  Bio  Greek  Zeus  and  Hera ;  yet  the  examplee 
adduced  are  very  tar  fi-oin  conclusive  as  to  tho  general  theorj'.  Some,  indoc<l,  can 
only  bo  ranked  with  Dr.  Donaldson's  famous  derivation  of  dulcis  firom  ^oXi;^6c» 
**  because  firuit  gete  swoot  as  it  gota  long."  Thus  we  are  told,  with  perfect  gravity, 
that  the  Graces  are  properly  the  Harits,  or  horses  of  tho  8uii.    Curtius  1^ 
thought  it  neoeeMiy  to  di^rore  this  fay  referring  to  the  cognate  worda  x^i^,  &o. ; 
but  the  question  admits  of  a  more  rammary  decudon  on  the  principle  flutt  no 
etymolog}'  is  to  bo  listened  to  for  a  moment  which  attempts  to  connect  two 
incongruous  words  meielj  on  the  ground  of  similarity  of  form.   In  such  a  case 
the  etymologist  must  be  aUo  te  brai^  ervidence,  not  perhai^s  of  the  winds  haring 
occujnod  overy  inteniuHliato  ntop  botwoon  tho  two  meanin;,'s  -whirh  ho  wislios 
to  oonnectt  ^vix  he  should  show  that,  tracing  the  one  word  backwards  and  the 
ether  ftnwittde,  he  finds  a  tendency  in  ^  one  towaidB  tiie  other.  The  deriva* 
tion  pivon  for  tlii<  i  jino  Erinys  has  even      s      rocommond  it.    "Wo  aro  told 
that  it  comes  from  Saranya  (Sanscrit  for  "  momius"),  because  "  men  said  of 
wifliked  doen,  Baraaya  wul  find  ont  your  sm."  And  Ifr.  Ooz  pats  so  mudh 
faith  in  this  that  he  has  actually  made  Erinys  typical  of  tho  class  of  words 
"  which  convey  no  sense  in  Greeks  but  explain  thraosalTes  in  Sanscrit."  On 
tiie  contrary,  Hennann  and  Lobeek  ana  others  have  believed  that  they 
could  explain  it  from  cognate  Greek  forms,  and  thoro  is  certainly  little  con- 
nexion between  the  terrible  A^ai,  the  embodied  curses  of  the  Greek  mythologv 
and  tiie  moimng  light*  le  were  any  proof  of  the  ezutenoe  of  such  a  proverD 
as  ho  assumes?    If  there  were,  how  does  he  leap  the  gulf  from  dofrction  of  sin 
to  tho  avenging  iforiesj  who  haimt  the  sinner  whether  the  sin  be  open  or 
eoneealed  F  Oim  he  tvaoe  any  progrese  in  the  wo(d  Saranya  towards  the  notion 

of  a  punisher  of  sin  ?  "With  rcj^ard  to  tho  suppoeod  proverb,  it  i.s  aimi^iing  to 
eee  how  familiar  the  author  is  with  the  speech  of  the  pre-historical  times.  In 
oxplaining  the  jtort  taken  by  Hephmrtoi  m  the  birtii  AHmia,  he  tell  us  that 
"  thi.>  crew  up  out  of  an  expression  which  had  said  that  tho  monn'ng  li^'ht 
opened  or  lit  up  the  dark  forehead  of  the  sky,"  and  so  throughout  tho  volume. 
Asally  flde  so-ealled  eeieinoe  often  reminds  us  of  Br.  Gumming  and  the  number 
of  the  Beast.  Wo  have  not  time  to  deal  with  other  specimens  of  elastic 
etymology  with  which  the  volume  abounds,  but  will  merely  mention,  for  the 
e£fication  of  our  readers,  that  Prometheus  {jyramantha)  is  **  the  ohnm  need  by 
tho  TTindus  for  churning  fire  with  dried  sticks,"  and  that  "  it  is  proved  that 
Helena  and  Hermes  are  merely  forms  of  Sarama,  the  dawn  as  it  creeps  through 
the  sky*"  Eros  has  nothing  to  do  with  tpofun,  hat  it  ia  **  Ameha,  a  name  for 

The  meaning  o£  the  •wronl  -Saranya  itsolt'  stems  to  be  a  matter  of  disputo  among 
the  SanBcritists.  Mr.  Cox,  as  vre  sec,  speaks  of  the  dawn,  "the  lordy  Bttanya,"  but 
otheiB  make  the  woxd  mean  "  black  stem  oloads." 
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tho  son  M  iM  begina  bis  oonns;  m  muh,  ho  ib  roproaoniud  as  a  beantiftil 

child." 

We  now  come  to  the  backbone  of  the  system.   Is  it  a  fact  that  the  majoribr 
of  mythes  can  be  traced  back  to  phrases  descriptive  of  external  nature  ?  No 
doubt  somo  of  tbo  Greek  diyinines  are  personifications  of  certain  phases  of 
natnio  or  natural  objects,  as  Adonis,  Helios,  Selene.    We  may  mention,  by 
fbo  "^ray,  that  we  greatly  prefer  the  interpretation  of  the  mythe  of  Endjrmion 
aud  Soiouo  given  by  Wolcker,  to  that  given  in  this  book.    On  the  other  hand, 
tho  author  himself  finds  it  impossible  to  adhere  ti)  his  theory  when  ho  has  to 
relate  the  story     Deucalion  and  of  Epimethent^,  aud  in  other  cases  he  adheres 
to  it  at  the  expense  of  «v«ry  atom  of  probability.   Tfaos  he  tells  os  "the 
notion  of  tho  exposure  of  rEdlpus  ppraug  from  a  phra^^e  which  said  originally, 
the  n>T8  of  the  sun  at  its  birth  rest  level  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; "  Paris  is 
*'the  oarlE  power  of  night,  who  steals  away  the  beantiM  twilight  frcHu  the 
western  sky  ;"  "tho  siego  of  Troy  is  a  repetition   f  *ho  daily  sieee  of  the  cast 
by  the  solar  powers^  that  every  evening  are  robbed  oi  their  brightest  treasure 
in  the  west *'  Antigone  denotes  the  pale  light  that  is  bom  oppodte  the  mm 
as  he  is  k  t'ir.!:r ; "  Odysseus  and  Achilloe,  along  with  tho  vast  majority  of  the 
male  characters  of  Greek  mythology,  represent  tho  enn.    One  would  have 
thought  the  veiT  monotony  of  such  a  srstem  of  interpretation  would  have 
suggested  a  doubt  as  to  its  correctness.    What  g^und  is  there  for  supposing 
fhm».  the  first  men  devoted  themselves  so  exclusively  to  the  contemplation  m 
nature  outside  of  themselves,  as  to  lea^ '  r  )  room  for  thoughts  of  their  own  lifift 
and  destiny,  which  might  be  preserved  along;  with  the  other  in  the  mytholopry 
which  ropresoiita  the  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings  of  their  age  ?   If  we  are  to 
judge  of  that  time  by  tho  oldsst  xeoosds,  or  by  the  few  remains  which  have 
come  down  to  u^,  wo  shall  scarrely  suppose  that  tho  ^nlo  feature  of  tlirir  lit<?ra- 
ture  (if  we  may  call  it  so)  woulJ  have  been  an  a-uiiablo  sentimentaiism.  We 
xead  that  **  all  fledl  was  corrunt,"  "  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence,"  and, 
not  to  lay  stress  upon  tho  late  oisooveries  of  flint  weapons,  tho  explorations  of 
antiquarians  have  shuwn  that  implements  of  war  are  among  the  usual  contents 
of  the  most  ancient  sepulchres.    If  tho  poetical  instinct  was  sufficiently 
awakened  to  give  life  to  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of  nature,  and  to  endue 
them  with  a  pathetic,  and  even  n  tragic  interest,  must  it  not  have  been  equ^y 
oslled  into  action  by  the  more  violent  excitements  of  war  and  bloodshed  ?  If  it 
sought  to  find  a  reason  Cor  the  disappearance  of  the  dew  before  the  sun,  must  it 
not  also  have  done  so  for  flie  oominff  end  going  of  generations  of  men,  for  the 
springing  up  of  shame  or  pity,  of  Yovo  or  ari^'  i  in  tho  human  hi  nrt,  for  tho 
inspiration  of  the  poet,  the  wisdom  and  the  awfuluess  of  the  king;  lastly,  and 
more  than  all,  for  the  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  the  hanntmg  of  an  evil 
conscience,  the  mjstery  which  overshadoTr^  tho  i^'tuvc 

It  is  this  religious  mstiuct  which  forms  the  root  of  all  mvthology,  and  it  it 
the  grand  ezror  ci  the  theory  whidi  we  aie  oonaidering  uiat  it  ignorss  this 
instinct.  Man  is  sent  into  the  world  a  creature  made  for  rohprion  :  becatise  he 
is  made  for  religion,  he  is  lod  to  view  all  the  phenomena  of  uuturo  as  the  mani- 
fostalaoii  of  a  superior  power ;  and  because  he  views  them  as  such,  he  finds 
thsse  phenomena  of  so  great  interest  to  himself.  But  then  this  religious 
instinot  is  not  limited  to  the  sphere  of  external  nature.  It  is  true  that  the 
son,  and  sky,  and  sea  supply  tne  most  palpable  evidence  of  a  power  greater 
than  man,  which  overrules  his  will  and  orders  his  goings ;  but  religion  fastens 
itself  most  strongly  upon  tho  actual  life  of  man,  its  motives  and  its  conse- 
quences. Again,  mytnology,  though  rooted  in  religion,  unites  in  itself  tHll 
which  is  subsequently  developed  into  tho  three  branches  of  history,  and  poetry, 
and  philosophy.  To  attempt  to  resolve  it  all  into  a  j)octry  of  nature  is  no 
more  rational  Uiau  tO  ywcsod  upon  any  other  simplifying  hypothesis,  as  that  it 
is  the  fonii  v,hich  is  given  in  the  childhood  of  a  people  to  the  history  of  their 
wars  aud  migrations,  or  that  it  is  the  recollection  of  a  primaeval  tradition — an 
soplaiiation  which  has  been  carried  as  much  too  far  by  Gladstone,  who 
sees  a  prophecy  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Greek  mythology,  as  it  has  been  neglected 
by  Mr.  Cox,  who  makes  no  referenoe  to  the  Mossio  aooonnt  in  giving  the  stories 
of  Deucalion  and  Prometheus.  Et^^nolog3'  is  tho  fashion  of  the  present  day, 
and  superficial  writers  assume  that  it  is  the  key  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  of 
history ;  those  who  hsTO  a  tniar  ^  to  gauge  the  magnituia  ef  the  problems 
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are  aware  that  it  is  but  one  ont  of  many  aids  which  most  be  employed,  and  that 
in  the  department  of  mythology  oepedallv,  one  of  tlw  moet  important  of  these 
is  our  experience  of  the  maimar  in  winch  ^  veligioiis  iautoiofe  hm  ittnAagtA 

jSaiAi  in  historical  timos. 

Thare  is  anoiher  argument  of  Mr.  Cox's  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
notice  here.  Ho  thinks  no  people  could  have  beoT\  so  foolish,  and  coarse, 
and  wicked,  as  to  invent  the  mythes  as  they  stand,  and  that  they  must  therefore 
have  grown  up  by  a  misunderstanding.  Yet  the  Q-reeks  of  the  civilized  period  of 
-3Ischylu3  and  Sophodes  bf?Iieve<i  in  tho  most  hnrriblo  of  these  stories,  and  they, 
as  well  as  other  nations,  held  that  some  of  their  gods  were  to  be  worshipped 
with  immoral  rites.  How  can  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  ruder  lives  of  their 
barbarous  ancestors  presented  no  such  features  with  which  to  deck  out  tho 
images  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  thetnf  It  nwky  be  a  question  whether  it  is 
right  to  make  me  knowledge  of  pagan  abominations  a  part  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, but  wo  cannot  j^et  rid  of  tho  ditJioulty,  as  Plato  t^jlls  us  people  tried  to  do 
in  his  time,  by  mArelv  alle«}iiaiug  their  mytholo^.  There  is  a  far  deeper  stain 
about  fhe  Athens  of  Aristrohanes  sad  <3ie  Home  of  JaTenal  and  IfiBrtial  tiian  in 
the  f*iinplor  wi'  k-  Inoss  of  the  old  stories.  Besides,  those  are  mainly  of  importance 
as  foirmizig  a  part  of  the  belief  of  the  historic  times,  and  suggesting  sol^ects  for 
^nob1flfltw«ilwof  art  A  eldtdniyieadimtty  aUegoriesabovrtt^ 
how  will  that  help  him  to  understand  the  awful  dramas  of  CEdipus  and  f^!ytt'iii- 
nestra  ?  About  as  much  as  the  cognate  theory  of  a  learned  Uerman  that  tho 
NibelttBgwilled  was  twdly  a  treaoM  on  dMnustry,  woold  enable  tiio  ntder 

to  Bympathi/e  witli  the  wild  earneatneos  of  the  Teutonic  epic. 

Oonaected  with  the  argoment  just  considered  is  the  attempt  to  prove  inoon- 
listonoy  in  somo  of  tlio  mythological  ehsraefeers,  as  nsnally  nnwwtood.  We 
arc  t'M  that  Achilles  and  O  lyifseus,  regarded  a.s  real  chieftains,  nrt>  "  not  only 
not  Achaian,  bat  even  inhuman."  "  There  is  no  evidence  that  Achaian  chiefo 
Tinted  on  llio  innocent  tiie  wrong-doings  of  O*  guilty,  tiiat  fhsy  lisd  no 
:-  Miso  rf  duty,  and  no  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  those  who  had  never 
uyured  them."  Then  Odjrsseas  "tells  lies  whenever  it  suits  his  purpose,  and 
silays  a  wliolo  band  of  ehteflsins  who  had  donie  Mm  no  ^reat  mjury ; "  ftoni 
which  we  learn  that  *'  only  mischief  can'follow  if  we  will  insist  on  re]L,'arding  aa  a 
human  model  (?)  a  bd^g  whose  story  has  grown  up  from  the  sune  phrases 
iriiidk  Im  at  the  root  of  tSe  sto^  of  AdifUes.*^ 

"Ibsps  is  no  evidence!"  We  have  by  th!^  time  seen  enough  of  Mr.  Tox's 
mwa  of  evidence  not  to  be  too  maoh  overwhelmed  by  this  dictum.  If  thero  is 
one  prmeiple  of  eritiebm  wliidi  is  umTefBiny  ellowed  in  dealing  with  the  early 
poetry  of  a  nation,  it  is  that  it  contains  a  transparent  representation  of  tho 
feelings  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  It  is  plain  that 
Homer  Umsdf  liad  no  idea  that  he  was  deeoribing  anything  abnormally  wicked 
in  his  two  heroes.  Tliey  are  certainly  not  wnrsn  thrin  their  companions,  thmio^li 
we  grant  they  are  very  far  removed  from  those  soft  idyllic  forms  with 
wh»»  Mr.  Cox's  imagination  has  peopled  the  prinuBval  world.  And  if  m 
rnTiTTirn  thnm  ^nth  their  descendants  of  the  timn  of  Ilrvsiod,  or  Thnf*ydidpR,  or 
JJemodthenes,  or  Juvenal,  we  cannot  see  that  these  had  any  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  ancestors.  In  faott  O^rsseus  has  been  rep«atedly  singled  oot 
as  the  fitteet  of  the  Qxeek  dienetar  thnmghofat  the  wioos  jnisee  of  their 
history. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  speak  thus  strongly  in  condemnation  of  a  book  written 
by  one  who  has  done  good  service  to  cla8sil:^al  literature,  and  who  no  doubt  will 
do  so  agsin ;  but  the  present  work  is  a  mistake  from  begiiming  to  end.  It  is 
qnito  time  ti^t  Keightley's  "  Handbook  of  Mythology'^  (a  most  useful  and 
painstaking  work,  by  tho  way)  should  be  supor^f^'bxl ;  but  to  accompliejh  this 
there  is  need  of  for  more  severity  of  judgptueut  and  far  truer  histoncal  insight 
ihaa  v»  Ihtb  any  tfaee  of  in  this  Ttdnmew 

J.  &  IL 

TktihifBeiinoi,       E.  S.  DAiauf .  VwoTole.  COuqauuift  HsU.  1868. 

The  publication  of  these  volumes  was  announced  more  than  a  year  niri^. 
waited  lor  them  anxiously,  expecting  a  good  deal,  and  our  disaDpoinbneut  has 
been  eonddfiiaUe.  How  can  we  bwt  leewd  the  improwion  wHch  this  boeik 
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made  ujton  us  ?  Perhaps  in  no  wajr  better  tbau  by  s^ing  that,  while  we  were 
readmg  it»  we  were  haunted  by  the  idea  that  a  gigantic  ntimber  of  the  Saturday 

^«mVu;  lay  1)0 fore  tis,  imd  that  itwas  our  duty  to  <^n  throu;:li  one  long  nrtido 
^entitled  The  Gay  Science)  extending  to  six  or  seven  hundred  pages.  Mr.  DallaA 
18  dfiyiar,  and  has  a  clear  head,  but  wo  weary  of  derenieBS  unrebeved  by  tender- 
ness, !>ii1)tlely  of  f»><'liiig,  gonial  emotional  niovcincnt,  or  tlu;  play  nf  a  litho 
intelligence.  Valuable  thoughts  are  to  bo  iuuud  hero  and  there,  but  on  the 
whole  the  thinking  is  oommonplaoo,  even  when  the  thoughts  are  new.  Let  tut 
make  our  meaning  clear  l»y  an  illustration.  Tli  ■  m.  l.  in  wlu'cli  wo  arc  earned 
over  the  ground  in  "Tho  (Jay  Scifin  i'"  n  nmuis  us  oi  laiiway-ti-avolliiifr ;  woure 
taken  to  the  destination  inttndod,  l>ut  vi  iy  miuli  in  the  way  of  a  part*  !.  Now 
wo  belicvo  it  p()s.>^il>l<>  that  Mr.  I)idla8  could  sutceed  in  opening  a  new  line  in  tho 
intellectual  woild ;  but  tho  diistrict  through  which  it  would  run  would  be  a 
level,  oommonplace  one,  liko  twenty  others  that  we  know.  To  do  this  would  bo 
to  acconijilisli  u  f.,'»j<)d  work.  But  it  is  higher  work  to  lend  even  n  few  minds  to 
ungaiuod  heights  of  tho  imaginative  reason,  or  unpcuutrated  depths  oi  modita- 
liTO  thoaight. 

The  Gay  Science  (which,  as  Mr.  Dallas  is  aware,  is  a  misnomer,  tho  Provencal 
meaning  being  the  art  of  Pootiy)  means  the  Science  of  Criticism;  because, 
according  to  Mr.  Dallas,  the  object  of  art  is  pleasxire ;  and  therefore  critici8m» 
wldcli  is  tho  theory  of  art,  most  be  the  eoieaQe  of  the  laws  of  pleasure,  or  tlu) 

Gay  fcicionce. 

Here  at  the  oatset  wo  separate  from  Mr.  Dallas.    We  do  not  believe  that 

pleamire,  or  even  (to  use  a  higher  word)  delight,  is  tho  object  of  art.  Tho  func- 
tion of  a  tra;,'f  dy,  for  example,  or  a  sanre,  includes  much  moro  than  is  covoi-eil 
fay  the  word  ])lea8ure :  pleasure  is  an  inadequate  word  for  tho  expression  of  its 
purpose.  Th<»  true  view  of  tho  ^^uTijoct,  wo  nre  assured,  is  this.  Tho  question 
**  W  hut  is  tho  end  or  object  of  art "  hab  two  meanings.  What  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  art  in  the  economy  of  the  world  Y  that  is  one  question.  What  is  the  im- 
mediate end  of  tho  artist?  that  is  anotlM-r.  Tlio  ultiniato  end  of  art  is  tho 
development  of  inau'tJ  nature  by  supplying  appropriate  objt^cts  for  noble,  and 
for  what  would  have  been  called  in  tne  la^  centiu-y  elegant  emotions — the  iBel« 
in^  of  beauty  b<  ing  one  of  the  most  imjwrtant.  But  the  artist  has  no  mch 
object  before  him.  And  tho  true  answer  to  the  second  qiicstion  is  that  m* 
answer  can  be  given.  Or  the  French  have  liit  it  off  when  they  say  L'artpoiir 
Part.  What  is  art  for  ?  Art  is  for  art.  This  looks  meaninirlt  ss  at  first  sight. 
But  tho  meaning  is  that  art.  in  its  own  nature  and  its  origin,  is  u  .spontaneous 
objectless  overflow  of  fooliuf,'.  Culture,  dclibcratiou,  calculation  are  net  i  s.sary 
to  the  groat  artist,  but  not  to  art,  for  the  rude  songs  of  savages  intoxicated  with 
the  mere  joy  of  living  are  true  works  of  art.  They  are  necessary  to  tho  great 
artist  to  nuse  him  to  a  higlior  region,  wh<'re  the  .sjumtanoous  working  of  hi.s 
mind  may  take  tip  all  that  has  been  i^inod  by  tho  patience  of  reflective  toiL 
Whatever  is  highest  in  art  has  been  the  result,  as  SoheUing  observed,  of  the 
inten)enctration  of  (  onsciouH  activity  and  unconscious  enf  r;j:v.  ^Fozai  t  lUrlan  cl 
that  no  created  as  ho  did  becauao  he  could  not  help  it,  and  addedf  "  You  will 
never  do  anything  if  you  have  to  think  bow  you  are  to  do  it  f  Dm  Oiovannu 
as  Gootho  say.s,  was  not  composed.  There  is  no  answor  then  to  tho  question 
**  What  is  art  fur  When  we  ask,  "  Why  doee,  a  baby  of  throe  months  old 
look  about  btm  P  "  the  answer  is,  "  To  look  about  him.**  He  doee  so  instinctively. 
Or  if  we  ask,  *'  What  is  love  in  the  world  for  ?"  a  groat  many  wisu  answers 
might  be  given  showing  how  love  holds  fimulies  and  aociotios  to^'t  thur,  how 
it  lightens  daily  toil,  and  assistB  in  the  nurae-tendiog  of  aiek  jmuple,^  and 
develops  tho  manufacfnro  of  puddinp^.  But  the  true  amaweris,  **IjOvei8for 
love."   And  precisely  so  Art  is  for  Ail. 

'What  are  the  ItandDons  of  literary  critadamP  Snnpoee  a  new  volume  of  Mr. 
Tonnysou  iti  before  tho  critic,  bow  shall  ho  beprin  nis  work  ?  He  has  s<-voral 
questions  to  answer ;  and  the  first  is.  What  is  this  book  P  In  answer  to  this  ho 
tuls  us,  probably  in  some  weekly  review,  about  the  subject  of  the  poem  and  its 
Btylo.  noting  its  merits  and  demerits  simply  as  cxislinf;  thinc^^,  without  much 
caring  how  they  came  to  exist.  His  judgment  hero  will  be  dotcmuued  by  such 
m  multiplioitY  of  detaala,  and  tboae  of  kinds  so  vaiioua,  that  a  cultured  sensiDility , 
not  a  code  of  abatzact  prindpleB,  will  be  hia  aureet  pmotical  guide.    It  ia  not 
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neoeoRary  to  a])ply  abefcroet  parinciples  when  ihe  heart  criee  <rai, "  This  is  beauti- 
ful, thi'^  is  noMo,  this  is  tnie !  "  l?ut  it  may  ii?<ist  in  rcsr)l\'ing  his  total  im- 
profiidon,  tuid  jiUstiiViDg  it  bu  hiuiseli,  it'  ho  boar  in  miiid  that  all  (^uestiona  which 
detennino  tho  worth  of  a  poom  iuay»  at  their  highest  generalisation,  be  reduced 
to  three — "^Tiat  rmotions  does  this  poem  apponl  to  !^  Whntaro  the  grounds  (sub- 
ject) and  means  (dtylo)  of  the  appeal?  and,  What  is  its  success  ? 

Bat  bis  work  is  by  no  means  yet  complete.  AVo  are  never  satisfied  that  wo 
know  n  thiii;^  until  it  has  been  accounted  for.  Henco  a  second  function  of  n  iti- 
dism  and  ta^k  lor  the  critic.  He  mmt  do  more  than  appreciate, — he  must  anuly  tie. 
Ho  mui<t  reduce  the  phenomenon  to  its  laws,  the  compound  to  its  constituenti^, 
only  hearing  in  mintlthiif  in  ;^>nius  thcro  is,  as  it  woro,  an  rh'TUfntary  ])rincii>h< 
which  can  bo  reduced  t<»  uu  simpler  forms  iu  the  alembic  of  erilicul  unaly.siti. 
He  has  already  answered  the  question,  How  does  this  poem  affect  tho  cultiu-ed 
pciisihilif y  '  ho  must  now  endeavour  to  uxphiin  whij  it  tioes  ho.  IIo  has  already 
told  n^  wiiut  this  poem  is ;  he  must  now  endeavour  to  tell  u«$  huw  it  came  to  bo  what 
it  is.  Henco  the  two  kinds  of  critical  an:dysis— one  taking  as  its  subject  the 
•  •{rt  c  t  ]>roducod  by  a  literary  work  upon  the  mind  of  tho  rr'arh  r,  and  invpstipat- 
in^r  t  h*  causes  of  that  effect ;  the  other  taking  tho  work  iteell  as  its  subject, 
and  lui lulling  into  the  causes  which  produced  tlie  work. 

Tho  latter  inquiry  is  in  '.1  ruses  threefold.  Thn  answer  to  thr^  qno-^ion, 
"  How  came  this  book  tu  bu  w  hut  it  is "  iuvuiiablj  divides  itself  into  three 
parts:  or,  in  other  words,  every  book  (and  this  is  equally  true  of  every 
painting,  even'  piece  of  .'sculpture,  overj*  work  of  urrhit<  ctnre,  ovi^ry  work  of 
music)  is  thu  pnnluct  of  three  concuiring  causes.  In  ihu  tirstphicu,  the  book 
is  the  work  of  a  paxticnlar  author.  We  must  study  it  in  the  light  of  his  other 
works,  as  one  of  a  groixn,  and  then  we  shall  pfrceivo  the  imprf»fs55  nf  liis  indi- 
vidual genius  upon  it,  liko  a  stamp  or  seal  declaring  it  to  be  his.  We  muiit 
stud^  it  in  the  light  of  tho  author^s  life  and  c  ircumstances,  and  then  we  shall 
di.'icover  how  much  in  tho  book  (how  much  of  style  as  11  as  matter)  is  to  bo 
referred  to  the  special  iiitluonces  which  alfocted  him,  and  affected  hiui  iu  pai-- 
ticular.  This  is  tho  biographical  study  of  litentnre.  But,  secondly,  tho  author 
himself  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  group — the  group  of  contemporary 
men  of  letters — and  his  entire  work  must  Imj  placed  amongst  the  writings  of  the 
time.  As  there  is  a  particular  genius  in  tho  writer  with  which  wo  must  become 
iamiliar,  so  there  is  a  genius  of  the  period  which  he  partook  in  common  with 
all  his  contemporariws.  And  as  there  are  events  of  tiie  writer's  life  which  wo 
must  study,  and  the  influence  of  which  are  traceable  in  his  work,  so  there  arii 
events  in  the  nation's  life,  and,  it  may  be,  in  the  larger  life  of  the  whole  cdviJized 
world,  which  we  must  study  also,  and  the  influence  of  which  we  <»n  trace  in 
tho  work  of  every  author  oi  the  day.  This  is  the  historical  study  of  literature. 
■  Finally,  the  author  and  his  oontemporaries  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
mankmd  at  large.  There  is  sometbin^  in  the  book  not  the  property  of  flie 
individual  writer,  not  the  property  of  his  n-^v  and  c  oiuitry.  but  an  t  xpres-sion  of 
tendencies  common  to  all  men  in  everv  climate  and  in  every  ago.  If  the  author, 
for  example,  be  a  poet,  there  is  someoiin^  ftarther  to  be  asked  than  why  be  is 
such  a  poet  as  he  is?  there  is  the  question  why  is  hf  a  ]ioct  at  all?  why  is 
poetry  written  F  what  is  this  tendency  which  from  tho  childhood  of  our  race  to 
the  presNit  day  has  been  Raiding  expression  in  song  ?  And  thus  we  are  carried 
int<;  the  worlu  of  philoso}>hy,  and  must  inquire  now,  uu{  ijifo  tho  individual 
tendencies  and  circumstances  of  a  writer,  not  into  the  general  tendencies  and 
droumstanoes  of  a  country  or  an  ase,  but  into  the  uniTersal  tendencies  and  dr> 
curn^ta:ii . of  the  mind  of  man.    Tliis  in  tho  philmaphktil  .study  of  literatun.'. 

We  have  used  the  word  tentibility  above  for  want  of  a  better ;  but  it  suggests 
the  error  that,  for  the  appreciatton  of  art,  a  pas-sive  sense  alone  is  needed^ 
without  any  co-operating  power.  In  reality,  the  faculty  demanded  by  tho 
higher  works  of  every  art  is  not  receptive  merely,  but  active.  The  apathetic 
cntic  will  be  recognised  by  his  self«eomplaoency  tan  the  frequent  use  of  certain 
fViv  -jrite  words,  apasmodir,  frigid,  obmirity,  honsfntc.  lie  docs  not  distinguish 
between  tho  imagery  of  the  emotions  and  tho  conceits  of  the  intellect.  He 
abiree  to  feanslate  the  languo^  of  the  imagination  into  the  language  of  the 
unfit  r  tni.rling,  and  finds  tho  dictionary  does  not  render  half  the  wonls.  lie 
haci  heaixi  of  "  a  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  but  has  not  seen  it ;  is 
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acoptical  of  it«  cxi^tenos,  and  thercfdre  fin4s  many 'tfimgs.obecuro.  Ho  is 
Hkilfiii  in  "the  incomplete  I'  ^'ii-  nf  sonso"  (nn  p*pi^«-iinn  (jf  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve),  and  lovws  to  apply  liiu  motisiinug-rood  of  verbal  criticism  to  the  doud- 
pillan  and  heaTenlj^xOmlig  of  tiio  pdaca  of  poetry;  ttldt-rd^itwt  the  emun  of  the 

makr.r.  -  ' 

Wu  huyo  given  no  account  ol  tlio  contents  of  Mr.  DuUium'.s  two  vulumbs'.'  "We 
flonUl  hardly  KiSt«idotf«»'B(r  tritliout  a  runoiing'fi^t,  iddtili'seMom  Icndi)  to  itfnch: 
ruMult.  The  main  principles  of  the  book  wo  consider  irnsntind  ;  but  we  liare  no 
HiMico  or  inclination  tu  di*KniH8  them.  Before  fciwiiui,',  huwever,  we  may  notico 
tfireo  renuirkublo  circumstances  in  this  work — tho  most  recent  work  of  con- 
si»lt  r:iTilo  extent  on  th&  Philosn]i]iy  of  Art  which  T'^i"l:ind  has  produced.  First, 
tilt;  author  speaks  with  scorn  ol  tho  groutoat  Ut  rniaii  writer  on  oesthetics,  Hegtil; 
necondly,  he  seems  entirely  unacquainted  with  Ww  greatest  French  writer  on 
icsthetics — Jouffi-oy  *.  thirdly,  ho  belicvos  hiitfself  tho  oripnutor  of  a  now  drK^trine 
respecting  tho  imagination,  and^writbs  arirtuch  lon;^'th  in  connexion  with  this 
dbetrine  on  tho  •unconscious  form  of  mental  opcr.it  idi,  and  wo  search  the  index 
in'-tuih  fxr  a'ny  vr^'fr-  nV^  t(>  TnirnnriHol'  nornuuin  J'idito.  An<!  yr-i  we  do  no^ 
Iwlieve  thuL  th«  iugkci  thought  or  criticism  of  Kugluud  is  provincial. 
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THE  CX)NPESSIONS  OF  SAINT  AUGUSTINE. 


^pH£B£  are  few  books  in  the  world  which  present  attractions  to 
80  many  different  classes  of  readers  as  the  Confessiona  of 
Augustine.  In  this  more  fully  than  in  any  other  among  his  volu- 
minous productions  is  reflected  "  that  mixture  of  passion  and  gentle- 
ness, of  authority  and  syiiipatliy,  of  hirjji^eiicss  of  iiiiiid  and  logical 
rigour,"*  which  has  given  liitii  sucli  rare  influence  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Thv  man  of  h  tters  iinds  in  it  tlie  very  first  specimen  of 
those  revelations  of  an  inner  life,  utterly  unknown  to  classical 
antiquity,  wliieli  have  an  especial  charm  for  the  modern  spirit.  ITo 
recognises  in  it  a  style,  unquestionably  clouded  by  the  false  and 
affected  rhetoric  of  a  declining  civilization,  yet  rising  at  times  into 
flights  which  human  oratory  has  never  surpassed,  whoso  contorted 
antitheses  are  more  than  atoned  for  hy  touches  of  irresistihle  tender- 
ness, and  hy  those  occasional  utterances  which  hecomo  lodged  in  the 
memory  of  the  human  race,  those  one  or  two  words  engraven  hy  the 
hand  of  genius  upon  the  rock,  which  are  better  than,  a  thousand 
written  upon  the  sand.  The  p^chologist  who  turns  over  the  pages 
feels,  perhaps,  at  firs^  some  impatient  contempt  of  the  sighs  and 
prayers  which  interrupt  a  scientific  discussion.  But  he  is  startled  by 
some  subtle  piece  of  mental  analysis,  by  speculations  on  Creation, 

*  M.  Qnizot,  in  his  mixoixMo  ra(ioii0k  ni  the  Pdagioa  Cootroreny.— Hiitoiie  de 

la  ( 'ivilizatioD,  i.  180—169. 
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Time,  Eternity,  Meimoiy,  which  seem  to  anticipate  not  only  Reid 
and  Jouflroy,  but  even  Knnt  and  Descartes.  The  preacher  who 
understands  his  art  may  find  in  the  Conlcssions,  not,  indeed,  ready- 
made  weapons  for  the  nineteenth  century,  but  materials  which  may 
be  forged  mto  weapons  that  will  reach  the  soul  of  every  man  in  every 
age.*  The  greatest  sacred  orators  have  seldom  appeared  juoro 
original  than  when  they  were  borrowing  judicioualy  from  the 
(kmtsuAom.  The  fiheologiaa  of  onr  own  Cluiieh  will  discover  in  the 
book  occasionally  ex|»ression8 — and  occasionally  something  more 
than  expreasioiis — some  of  the  unguarded  rhetoric  which  was  froaen 
into  logic  by  succeeding  generations,  some  of  the  tares  that  already 
began  to  grow  rankly  in  the  field  of  the  Church — ^which  may  be 
triumphantly  quoted  by  the  Roman  Cathdic  controyersialist.  Yet 
he  will  disco?er  also  abundant  indications  of  a  theological  system,  to 
which,  as  a  whole,  he  may  apply  that  which  Gibbon  has  shrewdly 
observed  of  one  portion  of  it — namely,  that  "  it  has  hern  received 
with  public  applause  and  .'secret  reluctance  by  the  !.:rtin  Church." ;{: 
Still  more  may  he  trace  the  consistent  lines  of  a  method,  of  wlilch  it 
is  no  exagf^cration  to  say  that  with  it«  lofty  reverence  for  huui  m 
reason  and  its  deferenUal  appeals  to  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  anti-Komau 
in  its  very  subbtauce.^  A' or  among  the  readers  of  thiii  delightful 
volume  are  we  to  forget  those  whose  approbation  its  author  most 
falned,  the  men  who  give  it  a  plaoe  among  the  books  which  they 
read  befine  or  after  thejr  have  knelt  in  their  Saviour's  presence^  who 
feel  in  it,  across  the  gulf  of  years,  the  vezy  heart'pulse  of  its  saintly 
author's  rdigioas  afEectiana,  who  Uess  hhn  for  wise  waniings  and 
undying  hopes.  We  may,  I  think,  go  even  further  tiian  this.  It 
is  true  of  Augustine's  Confessions  more  tiban  jof  most  uninspired 
booksy  ea  esi  qum  cremt  cum  parvulk ;  it  grows  with  our  growth. 
Each  age  of  human  Ufo  finds  in  it  a  peculiar  line  of  attraction.  In 
youth  it  charms  us  by  ita  delineation  of  psfflion,  by  those  living 

*  I  nay  instuioe  the  vm  made  by  lUnillim  in  Ida  aemun,  IMIn*  i»  la  Cbmtrtimt^  of 

the  passapf  : — Kctin<t);int  mipii"  imgaruni  ol  suVxnticbnnt  vostt  in  mcam  nir- 

neam,  et  Bubmannuzabazit :  dimittiinifi  xu»  ?  et  a  momento  iito  xum  eriiaaa  tecum  ultn 
m  tetemiun  F  et  *  Bunttento  iato  am  iiht  lioolnt  hoc  et  alliui  tilfaa  in  oiemiim^— 
GonliBBB.,  viii.  11. 

t  E.fj.      invention  of  ihi-  badi>>s  «f  Protaaiaa  and  Oemdm^  x.  7,  aadtiieseqiiflit  for 
prayer  for  I'atriciuB  and  Monica,  ix.  13. 
t  GfaaptaratiSii. 

^  Cardinal  Perronn  n.  ly  have  had  the  syatem  and  method  of  Auriififi'no  in  \ 
nthor  thaa  particular  "  toxta,"  whoa  he  said,  "  Otea  a  oeux  de  la  rt  ligion  cct  Aathour, 
ib  lonk  dtihits,  et  n^oot  plus  rien."— Pemnuaoa,  p.  100.  An  ainiising  ]iii>j|iage  fbllowe, 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  tho  habit  of  French  preachers  to  speak  of  M<:  n^'  igncur 
Saint  Paul  as  in  the  fii>t,  thantoi,  "Do  la  Prognostication  Fai)t;if4:rueline."  TIu  (.Uicir 
fiainta  of  the  Roman  calendar  they  treated  only  to  Monsieur  and  Madame.  "  Monsieur 
d*0.  and  tfuit  AoM  who  ia  pnadiing  triked  of  Ifwiiismr  Baint  Attputuie  qply  ikotw* 
that  tlM7  irara  a«t  fiuniUar  with  tkrt  Mdnt.'* 
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sentences  which  vibrato  as  we  t-ouch  them,  and  of  which,  as  Mon- 
taigne has  said,  we  feel  that  if  they  wore  cut  they  would  bleed.  But 
itfi  paychology  seems  hopelessly  obscure,  its  metaphysics  hopelessly 
mystic,  thewliolo  massof  tiie  composition  dfiBtitnte  of  those  notohesand 
marks  for  axudytic  measarement  whidi  are  exacted  by  a  student  trained 
in  our  modem  acIiooUi.  Yet  alter  we  have  not  only  studied  other 
moi's  thoughtSy  but  thought  onnaelTes;  after  we  have  Mt»  and  suffered* 
and  doubted,  there  are  rays  which  open  up  an  avenue  of  light  into 
the  very  heart  of  that  wMoh  once  a^eaied  to  us  but  a  silver  mist» 
and  the  intolloct  peroeives  substance  where  it  8u>spected  nothing  but 
confusion.  We  may  even  say  that  these  Cimfessions  have  been 
almost  equally  appreciated  by  dogmatism  and  free  thought,  by 
Christians  and  sceptics — by  the  latter,  for  the  marks  which  they  bear 
of  havino:  come  from  an  ago  of  doubt  and  distraction  ;  by  the  former, 
for  the  passionate  self-surrender  from  tin?  days  of  the  voice  in  the 
garden  and  the  baptism  at  Milan.  Thoso  who  dislike  the  journey 
love  Augustine  for  his  inimitahlf  appreciation  of  tlio  rest  to  whitih  it 
brought  him.  Those  wlio  look  upon  the  rest  as  a  (ieiu.sion  are 
ready  to  proclaim  that  the  journey  was  never  traversed  with  a 
freer  step,  or  described  by  a  more  opulent  pencil. 

No  stronger  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the»e  remarks  can  be  adduced 
than  Hie  various  points  of  view  from  which  the  Confessions  have 
been  studied  in  France  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
Besides  a  new  translation  by  IL  Janet,  they  have  been  handled  by 
YiUemain,  as  a  historian;  by  Seint-HaroCKrard^  as  a  man  of  letters; 
by  KonrrissoD,  as  a  psychologist;  by  Gxatiy»  Flottes>  and  Fk«ssens^ 
as  philosophical  theologia&s*  More  than  once  eminent  lawyers  among 
ourselves,  like  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  have  devoted  their  leisure  to  the 
severe  relaxation  of  writing  discussions  upon  Bishop  Butler.  A  dis- 
tinguished French  advocate  M.  Desjardines,  has  produced  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  Confessions  as  the  fruit  of  one  of  his  summer  recesses. 
By  none,  however,  has  the  Bishop  of  Hippo's  immortal  book  been 
u.9ed  nKiro  froeh',  or  after  a  more  .singular  fashion,  than  by  a  French 
philoso])her  who  died  last  year,  M.  Saisset.  ITimscir  ;i  Deist,  but 
enthusiastically  devotod  to  the  8piritual  school  ot  pliil(jsophy,  and 
clint^ing  ijitcn«ely  to  those  preambles  of  the  faith — God,  Immortality, 
Providence,  and  Prayer — in  which  it  seemed  to  him  posi.sible  lor  a  \An~ 
losopher  to  intrendi  himself  securely  in  a  sale  butliiuited  dogmatism, 
he  produced  a  work,  iu  some  respects  of  great  merit,  upon  the 
Philosophy  of  llcligion,  with  special  reference  to  the  Personality  of 
Ood.  The  portion  of  this  discussion  which  sounds  the  most  original 
is  really  the  least  valuable.  It  contains  an  argument  finr  the  quasi* 
eternity  and  quasi-infinity  of  Creation,  intended  to  meet  the  objection 
<tf  those  Pantheistio  philosopheiB  who  treat  the  Christjanand  Theistie 
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dogma  of  Creation  aa  if  it  attributed  change  and  caprice  to  God. 
This  theory  of  the  qoari-etemity  of  Creation  is  certainly  borrowed 
fttm  an  Alexandrian  e^peculation,  which  has  been  handled  with  some 
gentleness  by  Augustine.*  M.  Saisset  scaffolds  the  whole  structure  of 
his  theory  upon  a  doctrine  of  Time,  which  he  has  learned  from  the 
Gonfessi6ns.t  It  is  singular  to  see  a  work  upon  the  philosophy  of 
religion  based  upon  Plato  and  Augustine,  put  Ibrtli  by  one  who, 
however  he  may  have  used  Christian  language,  and  hung  with  sad 
and  regretful  love  about  the  outskirt*!  of  the  City  of  God,  must 
unhappily  be  classed  as  a  philosophical  Deist.* 

Since  tlie  rise  of  the  rhin  ch  movement  in  England,  the  Confession/* 
have  been  a  good  df  ;il  read  among  onrselvc,  but  chiefly,  doctrinally 
or  theologically.  I  have  not  my.s».lt'  nu  t  with  much  in  print  upon 
the  subject  which  could  servo  ns  an  introduction  to  the  treatise  for 
the  use  of  the  general  rtadrr.^^  It  is  not  my  intriitiou  to  produce 
any  regular  aua)y>is  of  a  buok  which  so  little  udjuits  of  that  kind 
of  handling.  The  success  of  some  able  French  writers  would  cer- 
tainly not  encourage  one  to  make  the  attempt.  Dr.  l^ewmon  has 
somewhere  laughed  at  the  late  learned  Bishop  Kayo's  arrange- 
ment of  the  thoughts  of  Augustine's  fervid  countryman,  TertuUian, 
in  the  framework  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  What  shall  we  say  of 
torturing  the  Confessions  into  the  pigeon-hole  of  some  division  of 
philosophy,  or  classification  of  the  human  faculties,  received  from  thc^ 
Scot  ( li  School  of  Mental  Philosophy  into  the  French  Normal  School  ? 
I  shall  merely  try  to  present  the  Confessions  from  some  general 
points  of  view  \N  ]ii(  h  may  open  the  way  for  some  students  to  a 
Airther  cnjonnent  of  them,  and  bring  together  preliminaiy  informa- 

•  Srd  quid  placuit  Deo  rt>t<'rno  tunc  fiicero  caelum  et  terrnTn  qu.i>  antca  non  fecit  ? 
Qui  hoc  dicuaty  [ac  the  Epicurean  materialists]  si  mundum  a>temum  siao  ullo  initio,. 
«t  ideo  nee  »  Deo  &etum  videii  Tolunt,  noaae  aveni  sunt  a  veritate,  et  lelaU  moilxv 
impietati*  iimaiuntP  Qui  nut  em  h  Deo  ikctamftkteDtur  [ic.  tho  Alexandrine  school  J 
non  tamcn  cum  volunt  temporls  lia^f  io,  s»**d  gun-  cr«>atioTii«i  initium,  iit  modo  quodnm  vix 
intclligibili  semper  sit  facius,  dicunl  quidom  aiiquid  ;  unde  sibi  Deum  'xidcntur  relut  a 
fortdta  temeritate  deAndeve^  ne  ndrito  illi  TeniMe  eredatnr  in  flMntem  quod  nunqunm 
antca  venissct,  ctaccidisse  illi  voluntatem  novnTn,  rum  in  nuHo  sit  rinmino  mutnbilis,  s.  i| 
ncc  video  quomodo  cis  potest  in  cetcrLi  rebus  ista  ratio  subsistcre." — De  Civ.  Dei,  xL  4. 

t  Confen.  zi  24,  seq.  De  Cir.  Dei,  xi.  6,  ad  init.  xii.  S5,  ad  fin.  Sainet  Modem 
Pukflkeinn  (English  translation),  ii.  123.  *'Cit^  de  Pi  u,"  Introd.  i.  pp.  Ixxxv. — tii. 

X  Thn  natural  alliance  b^twron  high  and  low  i^liilo~(»].hical,  and  high  and  low  I  bristian, 
doctrine,  has  been  remarked  by  Coloridgo  and  ixibnitz.  "  I  cannot  doubt  that  tho 
difference  of  my  metaphysical  notiona  from  those  of  Unitarians  in  gwieral  contributed 
to  my  re-conversion  to  the  whole  truth  in  Christ;  oven  an,  a<  ionling  to  his  own  con- 
fession, tlir  booka  of  certain  riafonif*  ])hilo8ophers  commenced  tho  rescue  of  St.  Atigos- 
tine'a  laiih  irom  the  same  error,  aggravated  by  tho  far  darker  accompaniment  of  theMnni- 
chean  heney."— Coleridge  <'Biog.  lit./'  i.  200,  201.  "Indiniese  eum  (Lo<  ke)  ud 
Socinianos,  qaovum  ptutpertina  tmper  Jmi  it  J)t»  H  aieii<«^iiM«jpAi«."— Leibnits,  Kpist. 
ad  Biesling. 

f  I  do  not  wish  to  be  ongratefol  ftr  Dr.  Pusoy'd  excellent  edition  of  the  Confewforo 
in  tho  BiUiotlieca  Brtrom,  iritlt  its  irell-Kleeted  paiallel  pamgee.  ^ 
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tion  wliich,  80  far  as  I  know»  cannot  be  coaTonieutly  found  in  any 
one  English  work. 

L 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises  is  upon  tho  exact  mcan- 
of  the  title.  Augustine  has  answered  it  elsewhere.  It  has  a 
duuble  .signitication.  Confession  is  tho  voice  of  nrfornfioii  well  ns 
,,ri<if>'>><\\  This  twofold  ;iecopt4ition  gives  its  significance  to  tho  Cou- 
tt  v-iims.  They  stand  alone.  Others  have  written  memoLrs,  autobio- 
graphies, religious  lives;  .Vugustine  alone  has  written  Confession'^.* 

Tho  volume  as  fur  us  possible  from  being  exactly  a  memoir.  A'll 
that  is  properly  autobiographical  ends  with  the  tenth  book.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  author  writes  for  himself ;  yet  not  for  himsdf  alone. 
He  confesses  himself  to  God ;  but  he  holds  his  soliloquy  in  such  tones 
that  men  also  can  hear.f  He  feels  bound  to  this  course,  for  he  hss 
been  two  years  a  Bishop  of  the  Churchy  and  he  expects  good  results 
from  it.  His  example  will  excite  **  the  heart  of  some  not  to  sle^  in 
dcaperation,  aad  my  I  cannot,  but  rather  to  wak«iup  in  the  love  of 
Thy  mercy,  and  in  the  sweetness  of  Thy  grace."  The  good  are 
delighted  to  hear  the  past  evils  of  those  who  haye  now  repented  of 
them,  not  because  th^  are  otiI,  but  because  they  \ki\o  been  and  are 
not  The  curious  ear  of  man  is  not,  cannot  be,  at  his  heart. ^  But 
he  will  proclaim  what  he  is.  With  a  consciousness  which  Is  not 
doubtful,  but  r«M  f;iin  and  plenar}-,  0  Lord !  T  love  Thee.  Thou 
hast  stricken  through  my  heart  with  Thy  word,  and  I  havo  loved 
Thoe : " 

The  saintly  Bishop  had  not  lived  so  liitle  in  the  world  as  to  bo 
ignorant  of  its  ways.  IIo  knew  that  lie  was  baring  his  breast  to  his 
own  enemies,  and  those  of  the  Church.  The  sobs  which  ho  uttered 
at  the  feet  of  Christ ;  the  long  cry,  in  which  he  wailed  out  the  sins 
xmd  o£fencGB  of  his  youth  to  his  reconciled  Father;  the  broken 
words  of  those*  short  sentences  which  seem  to  set  themselTes  to 
aome  mystic  chant  at  the  foot  of  an  altar;  he  had  allowed  the 
world  to  hear  them,  and  the  world  was  not  likdy  to  let  them  drop. 
He  could  bear  such  taunts  quietly  enough.  But  when  they  were  used 
to  weaken  his  authority,  and  discredit  the  Church,  he  found  words 
At  once  masculine  and  humble.  He  answers  the  Donatists  thus  m 
one  of  his  popular  discourses ; — 

"  Let  them  say  against  us  what  they  will,  we  wUl  love  them,  though  they 
will  it  not ;  wc  know,  brethren,  we  know  their  ton{2:ues,  for  which  wo  will 
not  be  angiy  with  them.  Be  yu  patient  like  us.  ]f  or  thoy  see  that  they 
have  notlung  iu  their  eause,  and  so  turn  their  tongues  upon  us,  and  begin  to 

♦  '*  Et  iaudantis,  ct  g«miUi*."    Eoarrat.    Pa.  xcL 

t  **  Ego  qaoqnetDoauiu^  etiam aie  tiU  ooofltoor.iit mfyMt  A«»iMet."— Con&as.,  z.  8.  ] 
X    Antii  aomm  aon  «Bi  ad  oor  mtniB."— lUd. 
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Bpetk  evil  of  ii%  mncli  wbieli  they  know,  madi  which  they  know  not.  That 
which  they  know  is  our  T'a?t.  "W'liv  <last  thou  give  the  cause  like  a 
heretic,  and  go  to  man?  For  what  am  1  am  I  the  Catholic  Church?  "Wo 
lived  ill :  1  confess  it.  So  much  as  I  glory  concerning  God's  grace,  so  much- 
shall  1  say? — I  grieve  for  my  guilty  Past.  I  would  grieve  were  I  yet  iu  it. 
But  ^v]::it  shall  I  8ay  ? — do  1  glory?  I  ranTint ;  for  O,  that  I  had  never  brtn 
BTuh  !  Ihit  whatever  it  were,  in  the  name  ol  Christ  it  is  past.  I  cry  unto 
Ood  ID  my  weakness ;  with  mc  it  is  a  very  small  thing,  s:dth  ilie  Aportle,  to- 
be  judged  of  yott,  or  of  man's  judgment,  yetti  I  judge  not  mine  own  self. 
l<'<)i  1  know  mvsolf  better  than  they  know  me,  but  God  knows  me  better 
than  I  myself  do."* 

Everj'one  is  aware  that  Augustine,  in  his  Confessicma,  repeatedly 
touches  upon  that  kind  of  sin  which  every  motive  of  moral  prudence 
as  well  as  of  natural  delicacy  should  lead  ordinary  people  to  conceal 
from  others,  or  to  confess  with  the  most  gimnled  frtnt  rnHty.  It  is 
not  only  that  b(  fwcrn  us  and  other  men  tliere  is  drawn  a  veil  of 
flcsli,  through  which  God  only  hn^  tho  ri^^lit  to  look,  and  whore  the 
glance  of  a  mortal  eyo  inflames  tliat  wounded  human  modesty  which 
remains  in  every  nature  that  is  not  quite  brutal.  By  such  confes- 
sions we  niuy  injure  our  own  soul?*,  rotouohing^  tho  faded  lines  of 
dangerous  pictures,  regretting,  it  ma\-  be,  that  we  have  not  sinned 
more,  and  that  we  have  lost  opportuuitics.f  We  may  also  do  incal- 
culable injury  to  otiien  by  imintentional  Buggestions.  What  shall 
we  say  of  this  dement  in  Augustine's  writing  I' 

Hia  example,  in  his  public  confession,  stands  out  almost  alone  for  pro- 
fit and  for  wonder,  not  for  imitation.  He  had  never  been  a  profligate  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  Measured  by  the  standard  of  the 
world  even  now,  mudi  more  by  that  of  the  society  in  which  ho  lived, 
he  might  have  passed  without  much  censure.^  It  is  unworthy  of  a 
writer,  who,  I  believe,  is  usually  as  accurate  as  he  is  elegant,  to  speak 
of  Augustine  as  tho  promiscuous  lov^of  tho  frail  beauties  of  Car- 
thage.  More  unworthy  still  is  the  comparison  which  others  have 
instituted  hotwrrn  }'trni«;sefni  and  the  young  Ang'natine.  At  the  very 
mouipnt  v,]\en  two  men  are  grovelling  in  sensual  sin,  there  may  be 
a  di:>tiDction  between  them.    The  one,  perhaps,  feels  that  he  is 

•  .Semi.  3  in  Ps.  xxtvi.,  19. 

t  "  liccordari  volo  transactas  fceditatea  moas,  ot  canules  corrupUonca  oninuo  mew ; 
Son  quod  «M  emeni ;  led  nt  ametn  to,  Dcoa  meaa." — Cdnfe».,  ii.  1 ;  cf.  1. 

X  Thus  writes  ono  of  tho  highest  authorit}'  upon  Auji^uatine : — "  Talis  orat,  ettUBqaUi. 
ipse  foris  cssct,  ut  ab  cis  qui  orant  intns,  \h  homia  habcri  poasit,  in  suo  (luidcTn  £»«HCTe., 
Adolettcuui  babuit  concubiiumi,  quod  humana?  permittuat  logcs.  Uuc  non  repudiatii  sed 
«vept4  ailHiiiavit  aUenm.  Verani  utriqne  MrrsvH  conjngU  fldsm,  qum  luohilatem 
hodio  non  tcmero  rcporias  in  saccrdotibus  ant  Abbatibua." — August.,  torn.  i.  (Baftil. 
li>fi!>.)  Erasmus  Alfonso  Fonsecn  Archiep.  ToleUno.  [The  reffrcncoe  in  thin  article  ar« 
generally  to  that  edition.]  "  In  illia  annis  unam  habebam,  scd  uttam  imaea,  ci  qnoquc 
aemma  tori  lid«iii."— Confeas.,  iv.  2.  When  the  rahtxiMd  from  Italy  to  Africa,  vowiagf 
hnrsclf  to  a  purn  and  t>ini>l('  lifo,  ho  formed,  for  a  time,  a  Fpcoiifl  ronncrtion  of  th'"  •ritn.^ 
nature,  intended  to  bo  limited  to  th«  two  years  during  which  he  was  waiting  for  a  wife, 
(vi  15.)  It  bonly  right  to  notice  the  daik  chadow  hangi  over  Auguatine's  youth 
ikmsDcb«7i«MioiwaithoMinOoii&H.,iii.  1,  ii  2. , 
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plmigfcl  in  n  hell  of  filth,  only  lt'>s  drendful  tban  the  hell  of  fire. 
The  other  loves  what  "the  degraded  soul  unwortliily  admires."  He 
has  a  (lolilx'Tiit^:^  syrnpathy  with  his  position,  aiul  with  those  -who  are 
like  him.*  He  is  pcrft'rtly  satisfied,  und  tliiid<s  it  is  well  for  him  to 
he  here.  One  has  fallen  into  the  styf\  the  other  lives  in  it.  Of  his 
guilty  connection  Ilousseau  oxcluiuis,  It  stood  me  instead  of  all. 
The  future  did  not  t^urh  me,  or  only  as  a  ]>rohmgt^  present."  But 
even  in  the  first  flush  of  youthful  passion  Augustine  exhausts  ail  the 
energy  of  his  imagination  to  find  language  which  may  give  us  a 
eonoeption  of  Ida  miseiy.  He  was  beftten  aa  with  burning  rods  of 
inni.t 

CSonespondent  to  this  difference  between  the  men  is  tbe  difference 
of  tbeir  Confessions.  No  man  ever  read  the  earlier  portion  of 
BoaasMn's  without  a  peimanmt  taint,  or  a  permanent  trials  to  his 
sotd.  We  feel  tiiat  he  took  an  artist's  reflective  pleasure  in  every 
line  of  the  picture.  It  is  the  thoughtful  and  deliberate  master^ 
piece  of  a  libidinous  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  no  prurient 
women  ever  said  of  Augustine  as  they  have  been  known  to  say 
of  certain  in  our  own  time,  who  make  confessions  in  fashionable 
drawing-rooms.  "  Come  and  hear  him.  He  is  so  handsome,  and  has 
been  so  wickcfl,  and  will  tell  ii«t  al!  about  it."  There  is  a  coldness 
and  a  whiteness  as  of  winter  snow  over  the  crater  of  the  extinct 
volcano.  There  is  a  reserve  in  all  that  efiusion.  The  style  is  with- 
out that  affeeted  periphrastie  (h  lieaey  which  is  essentially  indelicate. 
His  heart  might  bo  uleerated,  and  leave  trail  in  drops  of  biuod;:}: 
he  is  determined  that  110  sentimental  sighs  sliaii  be  heaved  over  the 
parting-sccuo  between  his  mistress  and  himself.  The  mother  of 
Adeodatua  walks  veiled  and  spectral,  a  memory  without  a  name^  from 
her  stzteen  years  of  riliame,  into  the  presence  of  God,  with  a  sigh  of 
penitence  and  a  prayer  of  hope.  The  most  brutal  lines  that  Byron 
ever  wrote — it  is  saying  much — are  those  in  which  he  attributes  to 
tiie  Confessions  the  power  of  awakening  an  envy  of  the  youthM 
tranagresBions  of  the  ttintly  Bishop.§ 

*  OTnvtc  o£  yiivtiv  avrd  voioSny,  dXXA  rai  nwcvj^orpSm  ro(£  irpaffffo^vi.— Bom.  L  82. 

+  Confess.,  iii.  1. 

*  Confe.ss  ,  vi.  15.  See  K^isais  do  Litt^raturt  ot  do  Morale,  par  Saint-Maro  Girardin— 
"  La  pcriphraao  est  souvcnt  pins  mdtVv>nt<^       lo  mot."— ii.  11.,  Art.  S.  Augustin. 

\  "  Sormuns  bo  mul,  and  lectures  ho  cndurod, 
And  honiliM,  and  lives  of  all  fbe  ninto; 

To  Jerome  and  to  CluyHostom  inured, 

He  did  not  tako  such  studies  for  restraints. 
But  how  fluih  is  acquired,  and  then  insured, 

So  well  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  paints 
As  Saint  Augustine  in  his  fine  Confessions, 
Which  make  the  reader  envy  iram^retnons, 

"This,  too,  was  a  sealed  book  to  little  Juan." 
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If  Augustine's  temperuiucnt  was  iiulurally  deep  and  passionate,  his 
Confetisions  present  to  us  the  spectacle  of  such  a  nature  turning  to 
Grod  with  all  its  depth  and  all  its  passion.  We  can  detect  in  many  reli- 
gious  Inographies  tbat  the  mere  physical  cooling  of  the  babbling 
caldron  of  sMisuolity  passes  for  conyersion ;  or  the  pasaire  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  sin  presents  a  maimed  gift  to  God.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  scorn  or  depreciate  any  motive  which  brings  back  a  smner  to  his 
Father.  AVc  must  only  maintain  that  they  were  not  such  processes 
as  figure  almost  exclusively  in  modern  religious  biographies,  which 
won  Augustine  to  Christ,  and  that  the  oblation  which  ho  made  was 
richer  and  more  complotc  in  consequcnco.  It  was  his  favourite  doc- 
tinc  that  the  passions  and  alTcctions  of  our  nature  were  not  iiitcuded 
to  l)e  era<licated  by  ^nace,  l)ut  turned  to  their  proper  objects/  We 
may  say  of  the  CouI'l  ssions  that  they  are  the  most  vivid  illustration 
which  post-Aposlulie  Christianity  has  produced  of  Bishop  lJutler's 
Sermons  upon  the  Love  of  God.  What  have  we  there  but  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  human  heart  "refernng  itself  implicitly  to  God,  and  cast- 
ing itself  entirely  upon  Him,  its  whole  attention  of  life  being  to 
obey  His  commands,  and  its  highest  enjo}^ent  arising  from  the  con- 
templation of  His  character  and  its  relation  to  Him,  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  His  &T0ur  and  approbation,  and  from  the  exercise  of 
those  affocl  ions  towards  Him  which  cannot  but  be  raised  from  His 
'  presence  ?" 

I  must  now  refer  to  tliose  points  of  personal  character  which  we 
can  very  distinctly  trace  in  these  pages.  Augui5tino  was  naturally 
ambitious  to  excel  in  all  thingf.  He  aspired  to  poetical  as  well  iis 
rhetorical  distinction,  and  was  possessed  with  an  ungovernable  desire 
to  obtain  a  theatrical  prize  poem.f  His  filial  love  is  beautiful.  All 
ages  have  loved  to  see  him  listening  with  Monica  to  Ambrose,  at 
Milan,  or  smiling  gently  at  the  frugal  fare  which  she  provided 
for  his  birthday  feast  on  that  soft  November  day  in  the  meadow  of 
Cassiciacum.^  Above  all  thej  stand  before  us  as  they  have  been  re- 
presented by  the  pencil  of  Ary  Sdieffer,  in  the  garden  at  Ostia,  in 
sight  of  a  sea  lit  up  by  a  thousand  fires,  and  under  a  sky  without  a 
cloud,"!  enjoying  some  of  those  moments,  even  upon  earth,  from 
which  we  know  that  if  eternal  life  were  but  their  }>rolongatiou,  it 
would  be  an  entering  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord.*   This  filial  love 

*  Augostino  enforces  this  very  beautifully  by  the  examples  of  St.  Paul  and  of  our 
Lord,  De  Civ.  D.,  xiv.  9.  Qf.  "  M  we  camnot  remove  from  this  earth,  or  change  our 
gntenl  bnnneea  on  it,  ao  neit1i(>r  can  we  alter  our  real  aatora.  Keligton  docsaot  demand 
new  affections,  but  only  d  I  ^  tho  direction  of  thoia  you  t3bmdfhB,r9,  thow  affectiona 
you  already  fed." — Butler.   Ufioa  the  Iiove  of  God.  Sennom^iL 

t  Confeu.,  iv.  2. 

t  Be  Oidihe.  Lib.  ii\  Tom.  i.  471.  De  Bests  Vita,  Ibid.  498. 
§  See  nn  eloquent  paiMge  in  ■U.de  BngUe,  L'EgliaeetlHinpinBoinsiii,  Futiii., 
torn.  iL,  197. 
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may  be  road,  not  only  in  the  fuller  delineations  which  he  delights  to 
giv^  and  in  the  description  of  his  grief  for  her  loss,  hut  in  a  hundred 
minute  touches. f  His  parental  love  is  equally  touchinf>.  It  would 
be  almost  sacrilc^'-o  to  translate  those  word^,  which  might  form  a  yet 
nobler  epitaph  for  u  Christian  lather  to  place  over  his  child  than  the 
lines  fioin  Drvden's  Elroiiora,  which  Burke  had  enjyriivefl  over  the 
only  bun  who  ;ja\  ('  ])roiuisc  uf  so  muoh  virtue  and  so  nmch  genius.* 
The  critics  have  adduced  as  u  ])arallel  Quintilian's  celebrated 
Proaniiimi  to  the  fifth  book  of  lu>  Institutes.  If,  in  reading 
that  iiniblied  production,  we  arc  houietiuies  reminded  of  Tiekell's 
lines — 

"  Griff  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art, 
Or  flowing  nombera  with  a  bleeding  heart,'* — 

if  the  warmth  of  our  emotion  is  cliilled  by  the  rhetorical  tricks  and 
the  theotrir  adjuration,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  undertone  of  true 
pathos  which  is  e\(|ulsitely  affecting.  .  But  the  words  of  Augustine 
need  no  critic.  lie  who  is  unmoved  by  them  wants  not  so  much  a 
critical  judgment  as  a  human  heart.  Ilis  susceptible  nature  was  espe- 
cially formed  for  friendship.  In  the  one  int(  rval  of  leisure  in  liis  bu^y 
life,  at  the  villa  of  Cassiciacum,  lent  him  by  Verecundus  during  the 
months  between  his  ( unvi  rsion  and  his  baptism,  he  is  surrouiidi d  l)y 
a  group  of  African  fiieiids,  who  have  followed  liiin  from  Tagaste, 
Madaura,  Hippo,  and  Carthago.  One  of  the^»,  Komanianus,  was  of 
higher  rank  than  the  rest,  iu  addressing  one  of  his  books  to  him, 
Augustine  incidentally  gives  us  a  notion  of  the  life  and  aims  of  a  fine 
gentleiman  of  the  fourth  century.  The  fine  gentleman  presented  the 
public  with  ehows  of  wild  heasta  and  other  unusual  spectaclea.  He  lived 
at  a  great  rate,  keeping  almost  open  house.  He  was  expected  to  build 
largely,  especially  baths  with  tesselated  payements.  His  reward  was 
popular  ai^nse.  If  he  succeeded  in  his  appeal  to  the  afiections  of  the 
people ;  if  his  agents  were  so  honest  and  capable  that  he  did  not  become 
bankrupt  ;§  he  was  received  in  the  theatre  with  a  roar  of  welcome.  His 
statue  was  set  up,  not  only  in  his  city,  but  iu  the  neighbouring  towns. 
He  was  hailed  as  "  liberalissimus,  mundissimus,  humanissimus,  for- 
tunatissimus.**  Augustine's  relation  with  llomanianus,  Alypius, 
Liccntiu'!,  and  others,  prove  that  ho  possessed  that  nndefinable 
thing  called  intluence,  which  Archbishop  Whately  proposed  to  call 

*  Confess.,  \x.  10. 

t  £.  gr.  '*Et  mentitua  sum  matri  «t  ilii  muui,  ot  evasi,"  r.  8.  "Meum  qaiddam  puerile, 

qood  labebatnr  in  flatoib  jBTunOi  voce  oordiB  taeelMt  oonatibigebam  flnxnai 

moerarifl  rursasqur  impetu  suo  ferebatur  non  usque  adflnqitioaein  t"*"*"**"*" 

....     Md  ego  acifbain  quid  cord*  premerem." — Confess.,  ix.  12. 

*  "  Citft  ds  terra  abctulisti  vitam  ejuj,  ct  Mcurior  earn  recorder,  non  timcns  quidqnam 
|meriti»,  nec  adAl«iO«Dti£p,  nec  omnino  homini  illi." — ^Cbnfcss.,  ix.  6. 

_  }  "  Resqw  ipsn  fumillaris  dilig-'Uter  ii  tuis  fidelitcrque  adniini'-irif  i  idonMUnaQ  ta&tis 
atuDptibus  pamtuiquo  pncberet." — Contn  Acad.  Lib.  L,  torn.  i.  410^  411. 
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effkmeB,  whidi  acts  upon  men's  nstnzw  tbnmgli  some  mtangiMe 
modiiim  quite  distinct  jfrom  an  appeal  to  their  logical  facijltiefl. 

There  are  manypassagee  in  the  Confossions,  and  in  his  other  writ- 
mg8»  which  reveal  to  iis  even  the  physical  temperament  of  the  man. 
Bom  tmdcr  the  intense  Ught  of  an  African  sky,  compared  with  which 
the  very  suns  of  Ttnly  arc  pale ;  used  to  p-a/o  forward  where  the  sight 
is  not  limited  by  the  dimness  of  the  medium,  but  by  the  weakness  of^ 
tlio  org;an,  he  Rpeaks  of  his  love  of  lig-ht,  "  the  queen  of  colours,  wash- 
ing round  all  tilings  which  we  see  with  its  perpetual  and  multituib- 
nous  flow,"  and  conne<"ts  it  with  one  of  the  grandest  ninvcjucuts  in  the 
literature  of  the  world.*  Habituated  to  view  from  the  coa.st  the  Medi- 
terranean clothed  in  a  many-coloured  vesture,  with  shooting  green  of 
every  tint,  sometamesdeqieuiug  intu  purple,  more  often  like  a  blue  hand 
drowned  in  tiie  TermiHon  slcy  of  evening  or  morning,  he  can  paint 
at  times  in  colours  like  those  of  Ruskin.t  His  comparisons  are  fre- 
quently drawn  ttcm  light;  it  is  to  him  the  very  luxury  of  ezistenoe.;^ 
He  possesses  the  picturesque  feeling  and  tondi  which  are  so  pecu- 
liarly modern.  His  account  of  a  fight  between  two  cocks  is  coloured 
and  animated.§  The  loving  and  minute  subtlety  with  which  he 
transfers  mental  impressions  to  nature  reminds  us  at  times  of  the 
latest  school  of  poetrj'-  among  ourselves. [|  His  other  senses  were 
equally  keen  and  susceptible.  Of  scents,  indecfl,  ho  says  that  he 
does  not  reluse  them  when  present,  nor  miss  them  when  ahscnt ; 
confessing,  however,  "  fortasso  fallor."  A  passage  in  his  ch  ipter  on 
Memory  shows  us  that  he  anticipated  the  subtle  beauty  of  {5helley*» 
lines — 

"  Odonn,  wlien  nraafc  -fialeto  die, 

Livo  within  tho  momory/*  % 

The  repairs  of  the  table — as  Dr.  Johnson  called  tliem  in  language 
strikingly  like  Augustine's — had  for  him,  as  he  tells  uf,  a  fascina- 
tion with  which  he  sometimes  reproached  himself.**    His  sense  oi 

*  '*  O  lux  quam  videbat  Tobias  aut  quam  Tidebat  Jacob,  quiim  ct  ipM  pne 

grandi  rotate  captus  oculis  in  liliis  pnusigtuUa  futbij  populi  genera  luminoso  oorde 
xadiaTit."— ConfeM.,  x.  34. 

t  "In  ipsliis  quoquo  mnris  tain  qmndi  spi^rlnriilo,  qunm  sfsc  diversis  colonibus 
induat  vdut  vestibua  e(  aliquando  viruic  atque  hoc  multiB  modis,  aliquando  ptvpnreum, 
sHmuttido  oiBiiil«iira."~Do  Civ.  Dd,  xxii.  24. 

X  "  Propter  hffic  volunt  Tirem.** — ^Do  Lib.,  Arb.  iL  13,  torn.  i.  GSC.  "  Ad  quietis  ipiiiis 
pcnetrale,  cujua  jamlurrmonsfKiniTn  vrlut  in  lonpnqno  radinntc  jx  rstrin^itur  pcrvemre 
non  posAunt.  Dorsiun  euiui  lmbul>um  ad  lumen,  et  ad  ca  qum  illuininantur  faciem ; 
ande,  ipsa  fiMaet  mea,  ({iia  i]liiiiiliM,t»o«nMbMB,  non  iUttintiiftlNitiir.''->>OciiiifeBa.,  ir.  IS. 

J  "Inoiidem  gjillis  c-nt  •^-idprp  5nt«nta  projVrtin??  capita,  inflnta^  roma?,  vchr?Tnr'ntes 

iotas  et  in  omni  motu  nnimalinm  rationo  oxpratium  nihil  noa  dccorom." — 

DeOrdine. 

II  E.  gr.    "  Lunam  noctunutt  ienelnw  JBtaiftM."— In  Pealm  xcix.  •'>,  p.  Ill  -. 
%  "  Sji  ut  odor,  dum  transit  ot  evanencit  in  vf»nto!<,  olfactiun  aflicit,  undo  tnyicitin 
memoriam  unaginem  sui,  quam  rerainisccndo  repetamua.  " — Confess.,  x.  9. 

•  •  M  Gnpnla  aMten  moaamnqiiMii  fntniiit  mtvo  too.  Bdidmiit  qnotiidiiiin  niiMs 
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hearing  was  evideiiUy  aonte  and  delusate.  As  be  liea  awake  at  Caasi- 
ciacmn,  he  heara  the  aonnd  of  water  trickling  into  the  hatha»  making 
an  uneren  sound  as  it  nms  OTer  the  pebbles,  fnm  the  aoeamulstion 
here  and  there  of  the  antuninal  leaves.  This  leads  to  the  chief  snb- 
jeet  of  one  of  his  most  interesting  discussions.*  KeUgious  men, 
who  rdigiottsly  love  choral  services,  have  no  reason  to  be  angry  witli 
those  who  warn  them  an^uinst  possible  dangers  and  excesses.  Such 
warnings  may  be  found  in  quarters  where  by  some  they  would  be 
least  expected.  For  instance,  "  In  reference  to  singing,  I  fluctuate 
between  the  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  plrn^jurc  of  taste, 
and  thp  porsoiinl  rxpen'cncc  whirli  T  liavr  of  the  proiil  of  the  prac- 
tice. 1  am  inclined  ralli(  r  lo  ;i|)provc  of  the  practice  of  singing  in 
church  ;  not,  however,  giving  an  opinion  which  I  might  not  con- 
ceivably letrnrt.  Yet  wlien  it  happens  to  me  to  li  •  moved  by  the 
musical  modulation  n^oro  than  by  the  thing  whi<-h  is  sttng,  1  confess 
that  I  sin  gravely,  and  that  I  had  rather  not  hear  the  voice  that  sings."t 
It  is  aingulai*  to  find  this  jealousy  of  harmony  in  religious  services, 
when  we  remember  the  sweet  and  consolatory  tears  for  his  lost 
Adeodatus  which  were  drawn  from  bim  by  the  hymns  of  Ambrose, 
composed  to  soothe  and  occupy  the  people  during  their  watches  with 
their  Bishop,  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  Justina.  There  axe 
some  men  who  are  so  constituted  that  beauty  of  every  kind  is  not  to 
them  a  distraction  or  a  recreation.  The  light  of  a  spring  day,  the 
blue  range  of  the  mountains,  the  vast  soft  whiteness  of  the  breaking 

corpom  edendo  ct  bibendo."— CoiifeM.,  v.  31.  A  furiouB  controvOTsy,  which  made  luuch 
Boise  m  its  dsjr,  ttoae  upon  the  dfaiflcfttion  of  the  irord  erapudit,  in  whkih  •  pbyaioian 

Pitit,  Buylr,  and  others  took  part.  Soo  Flottea,  "Etudf  s  mi  Faint  Augustine," 
pp.  149,  lo3.  It  ia  to  ho  remarked  that  Augustine's  Christian  common  scnso  preserved 
hhn  from  the  Manichean  extravajjanco  which  afturwords  found  aomething  degrading  to 
the  saint])-  chanicter  in  the  nm  of  animal  food.  Odiz«e  Iftjs  it  down  al  ■  Ikw  of  Mint- 
ship  that  in  it.^  liiL-hfr  m;inif<'st.itiii!iH  it  L-ivrs;  np  flr<?h-meat,  and  lives  upon  vcp^tnbles, 
milk,  and  honey.  We  know  Irom  i'osidonius  that  the  Diahop  of  Hippo  had  meat  upon 
Ut  tsbl^  wMne  d«ya  in  the  week  at  leeet  He  himnlf  saya,  "  Non  ego  immniiditiam 
obeonii  timeo,  sed  immunditiam  cupiditatit." — Ooofbt*.,  X.  31. 
•  Df^  f>rdiiif,  1.  3,  Tom.  i  ,  I  'n,  \r,l. 

t  ConfiiM.,  X.  33.  Inctmmental  music  whs  long  in  finding  its  way  into  churches. 
*'  Xancal  inatnuiieate  mther  exdte  the  mind  to  pteuoM,  than  tend  to  tarm  good  dia- 

po.sitiiins  \vilhin  it.  In  the  Old  Testament  auch  instruments  were  used,  partly  brcausr 
the  people  were  more  cold  and  carnal — stimulated  by  such  things  even  as  they  were 
■timiilated  by  earthly  promises ;  partly  because  these  material  objects  had  n  figuratiTO 
wgnifleatiop.  Aabmums  Hfilwr  trgmu^  nt  JutUiaan  fMaitor.'*  D.  Thomoe.  8mma 
Theoloyite  rtim  C'immmtariia  Cajttan.  Qutcstio,  xii.,  Art.  ii.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  228  —  230. 
Cretan  mentions  the  curious  fact  that  inatrumental  music  is  not  permitted  when  the 
Fi^  offleiatea  in  penon.  We  may  -well  be  tbaaklbl  that,  in  the  noble  language  of  our 
own  Milton,  in  our  cathedrals  and  churchea  **theaolemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  mnlio 
are  hecud  whilst  thr  "-Icilful  organist  plies  his  srnivc  nnd  fancied  Jphcant  in  lofty  fnencs." 
It  would  be  well  for  some  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  sneer  "  at  the  intellectoal  coldness 
cf  tlM  .AagBsan  aavTici^'' to  nad  fhs  OoDftite^  z.  M. 
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waTes,  fill  tliem  with  a  Bensation  which  is  not  unmingled  with  suffer- 
ing, greater  tlic  beauty  wbich  they  8ee»  the  mora  it  lc»veft 

them  tinsatisfied  and  full  of  longing.  Attgofltine  was  one  of  these 
men.  If  tlioy  frame  to  theraselVes  a  theory  of  Art  and  Beauty,  it 
will  be  like  his  and  Plato's.* 

11. 

To  understand  and  enjoy  Augustine's  writings  in  general,  and 
more  especially  his  Confessions,  wo  must  know  something  of  the  • 
Koiium-African  lifo  and  thought  of  that  day. 

The  normal  state  of  the  descendants  of  the  Roman  settlers  iu 
Africaf  was — as  AL  Saint-Marc  Giraidin  has  well  shown — ^that 
which  Ims  been  reproduced  in  modem  Algeria;  small  groups  of 
civilised  men,  surrounded  bv  barbarous  nomads.  In  such  a  state  of 
society  complicated  rehitioiis  arise  between  the  two  parties.  Occa- 
sionally the  barbarian  is  moulded  and  clcMitcil  by  his  neij^libiiur. 
Fioinan  liltcr.s  and  education  filtered  infu  tlie  Pliunician  and 
^vuiiiidiuu  \illagu.s,  and  a  faucce^siuu  t#f  orutorsi  uiid  legists  wiis  pro- 
duced by  the  natives  of  Africa.  The  more  usual  relations  between 
the  tribesmen  and  the  colonists  were  of  a  much  humbler  kind, 
founded  ni)on  mutual  conTcnience.  In  one  of  those  interesting 
letterSji^  which  testify  to  the  masculine  good  sense  of  Augustine,  it 
comes  out  that  the  native  tribes  frequently  acted  as  conveyers  of 
merchandise,  conductors  of  caravans,  and  guardians  of  harvests.^ 
Compacts  were  entered  into  bi  twoon  them,  sealed  by  oaths,  which 
often  caused  scruples  to  timid  Christians. 

The  civilised  life  of  Africa  is  more  directly  connected  with  our 
.subject,  "  The  long-  and  narrow  tract  of  African  coast  was  filled 
with  frequent  monuments  of  Roman  art  and  magnificence,  and  the 

*  *'  PulehTa  tn^octa  per  aninias  In  manos  aitifleions  sb  iUak  pnlduilodiiw  venivn^  qiu» 

super  rmimris  csi."    Cunfi  -s.,  t.      :  rf.  \i.  -5. 

t  It  will  bo  remembered  that  Sullustr>K:eivod  from  Cxsor  the  goveiiiinent  of  Numidia. 
The  Idstorian  did  not  praetiw  the  lauona  which  he  incalcates  so  eloquently.  lib  splendU 
inaaaion  and  gardeiw,  still  «o  lrvx|uently  vigitod  at  Rome,  were  built  and  beautified  by 
money  extorted  from  Hippo,  Tagaato,  and  otiu  r  Afriran  towns.  In  the  Juguttbine  war 
of  Sallust  there  ia  a  description  of  Africa,  in  which  the  name  of  Hippo  occurs. 

X  The  worthy  Publicola's  cases  of  c<niicienoe  are  of  this  kind — Is  it  not  sinfid  to  nnke 
a  comynct  witli  barlnrinns,  ^vlu■n  tln  v  swear  by  false  gods  ?  Is  it  not  Ninful  to  pHrtako 
of  grain  or  oil  of  which  an  ofi'cring  has  been  made  to  a  devil  ?  Whether  a  Christian  may 
ue  wood  fimn  s  ootuecnted  grave  P  Whether  ho  may  drink  ftem  » tank  in  •  deeeited 
tL-tiipl>j :  On  ilic  question  of  the  livfiilnew  of  using  arms  in  the  Gospel  dispensation,  it  is 
hard  to  behevo  that  the  bi>hoj>  wrote  without  n  Rmilc.  **  Perhnjw  Christians  had  b<  IttT 
keep  hornless  oxen,  and  have  huuBeM  without  windows,  for  fear  t»omo  onu  ;?}iouId  Lo  killed. 
If  a  Ckriitien  is  not  to  drink  of  ilreeaw  which  have  been  poUatcd  by  idolatry,  he  had 
bettor  givr  up  hmthiog^lbr  the  inoeoie  of  hmtfaen  ritei  U  taken  np  by  (he  winda."'— 
Tom.  ii.  705. 

$  "  Qni  ad  deducendae  haatagas  Y>ac/&  faarint,  Td  aliqniadsttvaiidas  frngSB.*' — EfiUL 
cUL  Tem.  ii.  700.  Sea  M.  8iint-llaxo  OiEaidiii--JEw«»  dite  Aw  Jfaad^  8^ 
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respective  degrees  of  iinproYement  might  bo  accuiately  measured  by 
the  distance  from  Carthage  and  the  Mediterranean. "  One  fact 
impresses  us  with  the  highest  sense  of  the  fertility  of  the  district, 
and  of  the  industry  of  the  people.  Thickly  populated  as  it  was, 
it  exported  Mist  quantities  of  wheat :  and  after  ]irovifling  abun- 
dantly for  homo  consumption,  tho  broad-stuiis  which  mainly 
supplied  the  vast  population  of  Honir.*  Tliis  civilized  life  of  Africa 
found  its  centre  at  Carthage — the  Konio  of  Africa,  as  it  was  fre- 
quently called.  It  has  been  observed  by  ^l.  Villemain,  if  I  remember 
right,  that  we  think  d"  no  otlicr  Carthage  than  that  of  ITnnnibal. 
But  Carthage,  irtjm  the  period  of  its  new  foundulion  imder  Augus- 
tus (a.d.  29),  was  essentially  a  Roman  city.  On  its  topography 
and  scenery  we  need  not  dwell.  The  nndecaying  framework  of 
naturof  common  to  the  Punic  with  the  Boman  city,  has  been 
described  in  M.  Flaubert's  Salammbd.t  Those  unwholesome  and 
libidinous  pages  are  occasionally  redeemed  by  ^e  antiquarian  learning 
and  accurate  observation  of  the  scholar,  the  tiuTeller,  and  tho  deyotee 
of  realism  in  romance.  Carthage  was  the  child  of  Boman  genius  in 
its  grandest  hour.  It  was  de^rribed  as  a  most  glorious  city.  Its 
streets,  glittering  with  gold  and  gay  with  marbles,  ran  in  long 
parallel  lines.  It  possessed  11  timorous  schools,  and  affected  to  rival 
Bome  as  a  creator  of  Latin  literature.^  The  old  Punic  passion  for 
commerce  appeared  to  revive  upon  its  ancient  soil.  Countless  shi])M 
pressed  into  the  oiio  iToat  jxirt  of  n  havcnlois  son.  If  Cliri-lianity 
had  spread  with  singular  rapidity  over  the  surface,  it  docs  iif>t  sctni 
to  have  sunk  into  tlie  heart  of  society.  The  sunshine  and  IVi  tility 
of  the  country  were  bitterly  contrasted  with  the  character  ot  tlie 
inhabitants.  The  nnoiont  r(  proath  of  the  Punic  faith  6ank  into 
insignificance  compared  with  the  shameless  exhibition  of  vice.s  ^vlllcll 
humanity  abhors.  The  garb  of  religion  was  the  signal  for  outbursts 
of  derision  and  liatred.§  Significant  passages  in  Augustine's  Irttoa 
prore  that  the  clergy  themsclTes  were  far  from  immaculate. 

^  *  GiblKHi,  cliapter  zzxiii. 

t  Perhaps  the  following  bit  of  tlcKcription  mny  .:  si  t  in  pivinf?  colotir  to  some  of 
the  scenes  of  Augostine's  earlier  life.  "The  waves  glittered  round  Carthage,  for  the 
moon  thone  at  once  upon  the  moimtain-Ioclccd  gtdf  and  the  lake  of  Tunis,  whcfe  tlw 
phenicoptcrifonned  long  red  lines  Among  the  santl-hunks,  wliila  bej'ond,  under  tho  cnta« 
f  omli^,  111"  frn^Tit  «rtlt  lagoon  glimnun  d  like  a  plato  of  silver.  Thr  vault  of  tlio  bluo 
heaven  lost  itself  in  iho  horizon,  on  iho  one  side  in  tho  white  powdered  dust  of  the  plain, 
<m  the  other  in  the  fine  sQver  mists  of  the  sea,  On  the  snnmut  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
pyramidal  c^-prcsses  swayed  and  murmured  like  the  regular  -waves  which  flapped  slowly 
tho  whole  length  of  the  mole." 

X  "  Duastanta)  uibes  Latinarum  litcramm  artificcp,  Koma  ntquo  Carthago." — ^August. 
Epist.  ad  Dtoseoimn,  Tom.  ii.  257. 

^  Sec  qnotationi  in  Hibbon,  chapter  sxziiL|  notfis  38, 39»  40.  Gurges  momm  Car- 
thaginicndium. — C'onlciis.  iil  7.  ^. . 
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One  zemlt  of  the  Roman  character  of  African  society  and  edacetion. 
upon  Augiisfiuc's  iutellectual  history  and  theological  acquirements  IB 
too  important  to  be  omitted.  At  neither  period  of  its  history  was 
there  any  tincture  of  Hellenism  in  the  ]iopnlation  or  culture  of  Car- 
thap^e.  It  will  be  rt'inembered,  by  every  reader  of  the  Confessions, 
how  Augustine  us  a  hoy  hated  Greek ;  how  the  difRuiiltv  of  leanuiig 
a  foreign  language  sprinkled  with  gall  the  sweetness  01  the  glorious 
Grecian  poems,  which  a  nature  like  Lis  was  so  eupable  of  enjoying. 
This  may  be  a  convenient  place  for  considering  the  question  oi' 
Angiufme'a  Greek  ediolarship,  which  luia  Iwen  so  severely  discussed. 

An  eminent  prelate  of  the  Irish  Ghnrdi  is  said  to  have  been  in  tiie 
liabit  of  stating  that,  had  St.  Augustine  applied  to  him  for  orders, 
he  must  have  been  rejected  for  ignoranoe  of  Greek.  Possibly  there 
may  have  been  among  the  clergy  of  his  Ghrace  some  who  were  in 
from  being  the  saint's  equals  even  in  this  respcet.  He  may,  indeed, 
have  been  unable  to  understand  thoroughly  portions  of  the  Greek 
ecclesiastical  writers.  He  used  translations  of  Plato.*  The  accurate 
Clausen  sums  up  the  evidence  on  this  subject  as  follows : — 

"  In  these  observations  and  coirections  of  the  I<atin  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  if  we  make  somo  grains  of  allowance,  it  is  iTidi-<putabk'  that 
Augustine  attained  the  truth.  If  I  am  right,  he  is  so  far  from  being  charge- 
able with  grooB  ignorsnoe  of  Greek,  f  that  he  should  be  coaiidered  fairly 
instinicted  in  grammar,  and  a  subtlo  dlstingiiiflher  of  words.  But  it  is  evident 
tbnt  tliii  knowlerlp-e,  which  docs  not  .c;o  bcyoncl  the  eh^moTitp,  is  in^'ufflcient 
lor  a  tiiorough  comprehension  of  Greek  books,  and  much  mora  lor  those  in 
the  HeUenistic  di:dect,  whidi  have  foxms  of  words,  notion^  and  otmBtroolainis, 
pecolisr  to  thenuelveB."} 

Among  the  sights  of  Oaxthage,  there  was  one  of  peculiar  Ascination 
to  the  susceptible  boy.  I  single  it  oat,  because  it  will  naturally  lead 
us  to  Augurtine's  judgment  upon  the  study  of  antiquity. 

I  ♦  Confess.,  viii.  2. 

t  "  AugustimiB  extHit  vt  alu,  EbiMD  «c  OrBcm  lingiuo  ignanis.*'— Waldi,  BiU. 
Pdtrist,  p.  352.  "  Imporitii-s  iion  tiintum  Hcbraica<,  aodeliam  Qtvbcws  IxngoiD,  ipsos  fontei 
adiic  non  potuil,  8ul  solam  ferd  trsDsUtionem  Latfnm  egJicww  eonafaM  eat"— Bomb- 
miillcr,  Hist.  Interpret.  iiL  40. 

t  COaiiBeia*!  dnpter  en  Avgactine's  kmrnlfldgo  of  Qrcek  oontdna  an«iti^|rris<ifBll 
tho  Greek  words  correctly  treated  by  him.  Au^nislino  (^ivrs  the  d.  livation  of  the  follow- 
m{»  terms: — aUtviov,  *avd9ffui,  yipovaia,  'lyKaivux,  Xoyoq,  'oXoKavarov,  7rafa^fty/Mri{f«v, 
fraptueaXny,  irapdirTvua,  nXijpfuXiia,  rpaytXa^og.  He  discriliuiiattt  aocoxately  be* 
tweentho  following: — 7ii»vai'  and  ri(crtii',t>^a^iaji»v  and  Bairruv,  titxv  and  vpotnvxAf 
Ovfioc:  and  t^py)),  Xarnei'f rr  and  lovXiiiiy,  fi'tpn  "'I'l  KXirt},  -rt'ot]  and  Tzvtifia,  ■Trp.jrSroKa, 
icpwTOYfyyvnaTa,  and  carapxa'h  ff«iot  and  «-/yt«ov,  trirlXo^,  fujfioQ  and  a^t/.  Ho 
oomobi  the  endeni  Lalm  tnnshtion  of  the  Izx,  in  Msriy  places,  and  of  the  NewTesta* 
ment  at  least  three  times.  (S.  John  25,  xviii.  37  ;  TTom  ins,  i.  3.— Clausen,  August. 
S.  Script.  Interprcs.,  pp.  30-40.)  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  when  MarceUiaos  oonsoUs 
him  on  some  dilhcidtics  in  the  Psalms,  ho  spealn  of  not  iiaving  the  Gteekof  aU  the 
Psalter  at  hand,  bat  of  referring  to  one  portion,  and  fladiag  that  it  agreed  with  the 
lAtiiL— Split,  lis.  ad  MaroeUimuDt  torn.  iL  294. 
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The  spectacles  of  the  Latin  theatre  in  Carthagr  were  numerous  and 
splfflidid.  They  ftirmshed  fuel  for  the  imqaiet  fire  of  his  soul,  scenes 
which  haunted  his  imagination,  and  passages  which  he  loved  himself  to 
declaim.  The  Christian  Church,  it  need  hardly  ho  observed,  abhorred 
the  Pagan  theatre.  The  idolatrous  rites,  the  lascivious  attitudes,  the 
gladiatorial  show^,  wliich  were  its  inseparable  accom})aiiiment5i,  were 
equally  opposed  to  the  dogmatic  Monotheism,  to  the  purity,  and 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Goapel.  The  very  fact  of  a  man's  iiabitual 
uWnce  from  the  theatre  afforded  presumptive  proof  that  he  was  a 
Christian.*  In  his  Ooii£B6mons»  Augitstiiie  goes  more  deeply  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  Bapposiiig  obscenity  and  idolatry  to  he  banished 
fiEom  the  stage,  and  taldng  it  at  its  best  estatej  are  its  effiaots  morally 
wholesome  P  Is  it  good  that  the  passive  emotions  should  be  eioited, 
when  no  active  exertion  is  intended  to  fdlowyf  wh«i  the  very 
intensity  of  the  emotion  is  a  delioate  luxury  whoee  end  is  itself  P 
Augustine  seems  to  doubt  ii,X 

His  early  education  was  that  of  a  rhetorician  of  the  day.  The 
practice  was  to  make  the  boy  render  into  fluent  Latin  prose  that 
which  he  had  read  in  Latin  ver8e.§  Few  rhetorical  exercises  could 
be  devised  .so  likely  to  give  copiousness  of  vocabulary  and  readiness 
of  expresaion.  He  m  early  suc^ecssf'ul  in  tlu^  school  of  rhetoric,  goes 
from  Tagoste  to  Carthage,  i^  dibguiited  with  it,  ihinka  ol"  liome,  and 
dedicates  to  llierius  his  lost  work,  De  Pulchro  et  Apto.||  From 
Gai-thago  he  had  been  driven  hy  the  wickedness  of  the  wild  students. 
At  Eome,  he  recoils  faaa  the  stories  of  their  meanness.  It  appears 
t^^ft^  it  was  a  oonmion  trick  anumg  them  to  take  out  a  oonise  from 
one  prolbssor,  ahii^  payment,  and  go  off  in  a  body  to  another  teaeher. 
He  is  proud  of  being  sent  to  Milan*  by  public  conveyance,  as  a  tra- 
veller at  the  public  expense,  with  a  salary  from  the  State  as  well  as 
•  private  pay.1i  This  post  was  procured  for  him  by  the  kindness  of 
Hf^iniftlfMMMi  friends.  Gibbon  has  sneered  at  the  professional  acquire 
mente  of  Augustine.  But  surely  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  power  as  an 
orator  who  persuaded  the  hcrce  population  of  a  town  in  Mauritania  to 
give  up  those  mxirderous  caterva:,  eompared  with  which  the  faction 
iighis  of  the  "  Two-year  Olds  "  in  Tippoi-ury  were  luild  indeed.**  And 

»  Sjyfartih  tton  tititas,  eays  r<i  fniaa  in  hia  invrfUrp  apainst  tho  Christiana.— MiD. 
FoL  Uctarius,  cap.  ii.    See  also  do  BrogUe'a  L'Egliso  et  1' Empire,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  2. 

t  **  STon  aiiin  ad  sntyraiiesidaiik  pfovooatnr  »iiditor,  sed  taatam  ad  dolendnm  invitB* 
tnr."— Confess.,  iii.  2. 

t  Perhaps  he  vacillates  for  a  moment  towards  a  more  £aTOtmble  YidW,  "  Eilgo  amentar 
doloros  aliquando,  Bed  cave  immonditlam,  anima  mea." 

f  Gonial  i>  17. 

II  Ibid.,  iii  n,  V.  S,  iv.  13,  14. 

%    Lcgum  eupra  mcrcedom  ealaha  dcccmentium.' — Ibid.,  i  IC.   "Imputita  otiam 
QreotioDB  pablioe."— V.  12;  13. 
«•  DeD.Gliriai,iT.  24. 
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the  man  muflt  be  admitted  to  know  something  of  an  art  who  has 

written  a  treatise  upon  it,  which  has  not  been  superseded  after  four- 
teen hundred  years.  To  Bioseorus  he  might  write  with  irritation, 
"  Oratoris  libros,  et  qua)  sunt  de  oratore  omnia  praDtemiisi,"*  Yet  the 
rhetorical  Icncnvlcflp-e,  acquired  bv  many  years  of  indefatigable  toil,  is 
packed  into  the  fourth  book  of  the  treatise  on  Christian  doctrine.  Has 
the  Christian  Church  any  more  vtduable  marnial  on  the  subject  ? 

The  touching'  story  of  Yictorinus,t  who  was  lumself  also  an  African, 
shows  how  inijxjrtaut  a  career  was  open  to  the  rhetorician  of  the  dny. 
The  teacher  of  nobles  and  senators  iiii<rht  aspire  to  the  honour  of  a 
btutuc.  His  position  was  like  that  of  the  coutcmporary  So^jkibt  in 
tho  eastern  portion  of  the  Boman  empire,  if  we  make  some  allowance 
for  the  ^travaganee  of  the  later  Greek  provincial  Bpirit — ^not,  per- 
haps, posing  himself  be-ringed,  crowned,  and  jew^ed,  before  admiring 
crowds,  holding  bis  rhetorical  joosts  from  ci^  to  city  but  courted, 
feasted,  and  patronized.  True  oratoiy  is  the  strong  expression  of  tho 
freeman's  thonght,  and  is  extinguished  with  tho  es,tinction  of  liberty. 
There  remains  nothing  bat  the  declaimer.  Augustine's  taste  in 
rhetoric  may  have  been  vitiated,  at  least  as  to  verbal  details.  No 
man  can  escape  with  perfect  impunity  from  the  spirit  of  his  times. 
The  very  fountain  of  the  intellectual  life  is  tinged  by  our  birthplace 
and  earliest  associations.  Tt  tells  for  something  in  an  orator's  life 
that  he  is  bom  in  irtlaiul,  t>v  in  Aliica,  the  Ireland  of  Rome.  But 
Augustine's  taste  from  the  earliest  period  was  for  that  which  as  a>>  solid. 
He  thirsted  for  the  wine  of  truth,  and  the  beauty  or  livery  of  the 
cup-bearer  was  nothing  to  liim.'^  JIo  had  longed  to  hear  the  great 
popular  2>rcachcr  of  the  ^fauic  heans,  Faustus  ;  but  he  soon  lomid 
that  the  graceful  orutoi",  who  could  say  whatever  he  plt  a>e(1,  had 
little  or  nothing  to  say.  Faustus  had  but  a  scanty  stock-in-trade — 
a  few  orations  of  Cicero,  a  very  few  books  of  Seneca,  some  poets,  and 
the  narrow  literature  of  his  own  sect.  However  skilfully  handled  by 
a  practised  speaker,  not  mudi  could  be  made  of  such  poor  materials. 
Augustine  soon  knew  at  what  price  to  value  these  embroidered  in- 
anities.  When  ho  bears  Ambrose  at  Milan,  he  detects  at  once  the 
ring  of  the  true  metal.|(  He  carried  with  bim  into  bis  judgments 
upon  the  Christian  pulpit  the  same  masculine  discrimination.  Tho 

^  •  Epist.,  hi.,  torn.  ii.  m 
t  C'onfosa.,  2. 

%  Hco  the  lively  sketch,  drawn  from  Libanius,  Ik  Vila  sua,  in  de  Bi-oglio,  ptirt  iL  vol  i. 
144,  iqq.  Chryaoatom,  after  speakinirof  the  appkose  ^ren  to  mmiciaiu  and  aUiIetee, 

adds — 01  ll  'fir/ropirwr  'fiirnpoi  Xc'ywi',  teal  jIitoi  — uXh'  Itt!  nT/r  a  '/iTri'r  to  avrb  tovto 
wpa.TTowm'f  i<rn  /up  Kot  rovr«i£  Otarpaf  xai  aK^oarut,  cat  Kpirot.  K.r.X.  In  Joannem 
Homfl.  L 

J  Confess.,  v.  C. 

II  Tliiil.  V.  13.  "  Df  ll  ( tabar  pna^^fntr■  rrnroTu's,  qiiamqitam  orudiliOris,  ininns  tailNn. 
hHiuresccntis  utque  mulccntis  quam  Faiuiti  crat,  quod  attinct  ad  diccndi  moduin.'*^ 
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greose^pOBtry  style  of  rhetorio,*  ao  duuractonatio  of  proTxncidisin  in 
all  uges,  was  his  abhorrence.  He  illugtrates  this  by  iidiiiiiable  images 
in  the  fourth  book  of  tho  treatise  upon  duriBtian  doctrine.  Tho 
strong  man  in  the  battle  may  possibly  use  a  golden-hilted  and 
jewelled  sword ;  but  it  is  because  it  is  a  swoid,  not  because  it  is 
embossed.  Eloqaenco  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  sweeps  along  flowers 
of  speech,  if  they  come  in  its  way ;  but  docs  not  go  out  of  its  course 
to  find  them.  A  key  of  gold  is  useless,  if  it  will  not  open  the  lock 
to  which  it  is  applied.  The  tiorid  redundancy  indulged  in,  once  at 
least,  by  his  countr\'man,  Cyprian,  the  Taylor  of  Africa,  Is  but  faintly 
oxcusod.f  With  regard  to  minor  points,  the  young  African  pro- 
lessor  of  rhetoric  was  accused  nt  Rome  and  Milan  of  ])rovincial  pro- 
nunciution  ot  iiiaiiy  woriLs.J  lie  did  not  altogether  escupu  the  charge 
of  occoaional  solecism;  but,  as  he  adds,  wnth  an  amusing  touch 
of  uneonsdMniB  Tanity,  only  from  tJiose  who,  like  a  dilettante  of 
bis  aoquaitttance,  argued  with  plausibOily  tbat  Oicero  himself  had 
oommitted  enon  in  this  kind.  But»  no  doubt,  these  minor  blemishes 
were  more  than  redeemed  by  the  subtle  tenderness  and  ihoughtfbl- 
ness  peculiar  to  himself.  The  misfortune  of  prorinoiaHam  is  not 
altogether  unmixed.  The  Afiican  style  was  evidently  ohazaoterised 
by  bold,  incisiYe  phrases.  Under  that  burning  sky,  the  Roman 
language  seemed  to  lose  something  of  its  massiveness,  and  to  acquire, 
in  return,  a  speculative  subtlety,  which  reminds  us  at  times  of  the 
Greek  ecdesinstical  writers.  As  a  preacher,  it  is  evident  that  his  powers 
were  very  great.  He  could  charm  alike  the  clergy  of  Carthage  and  tho 
fishers  of  Hippo,  and  move  a  ferocious  audience — first,  to  the  bursts 
of  applause  which  were  not  unusual  in  churches,  and  then  to  abundant 
tears.  Cold  criticibm  of  his  stylo,  as  such,  is  Bcarccly  permissible. 
He  had  no  time  for  classic  tinihli,  for  perfection  of  form.  J']\  crv  drop 
of  time  cost  him  so  dear.^  The  author  of  the  aposti-ophc  to  Light 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  greatest  orator  of  any  age.jl  He  ])o.sscs,s<'d 
that  severe  moral  rcsti  aint  which  is  often  artistically  at  one  with  the 
most  delicate  taste.  In  describing  the  death  of  an  early  friend  at 
Tagaste  ho  uses  a  phjrase  of  questionable  propriety,^  apparently  rather 

•  Adipati,  Cic.  Dc  Orntore. 

t  "Ait  ergo  quodam  loco  "  [Cyprian  ad  Doimt.  Ep.  i.]  "  PotaniTis  banc  Bcdcm ;  dant 
Moenam  ridna  secreta,  dmn  erraiioi  palmitmn  lap«tu  peodiiUs  nexitnis  per  amndinea 

Laiulas  repunt,  vitctim  porticum  frondoa  tccta  fecenint."  "  Noti  dicuntur  iarta  nisi  mira- 
biliter  at!flncntiB«ima  f>  rnndiiite  facimdiii;,  set  pnifnHono  iitmifl  trnivitriti  dis]'li(  t  nt."— 
Be  Doct.,  iv.  14.  The  reader  "will  bo  reminded  of  bouth  s  caustic  allusion  to  Taylor 
in  ooQ  of  bit  Bermoiu. 

%  Se  Ordlne,  Lib.  ii.  torn.  i.  491. 

k  "  Ciiro  Diibi  valont  itiUoe  tempOKlim/' 

11  Confess.,  X.  34. 

% "Dni.  iv.  6.  **Qm  mihi  quasi  dodaiitatio  lovia  qium  gravii  confeaaio  vidciur."  — 

Kclract.,  lib.  ii.  C. 

VOL.  V.  M 
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for  effect  than  as  an  accurato  exponent  of  his  emotions.  He  is  resdlTed 
that  no  taint  of  self  shall  rest  upon  his  heart's  offering  to  Qod,  and 
the  expression  finds  a  place  in  the  Kctroctations. 

From  Anp^ustine's  \'iows  upon  rhetoric  we  may  pass  by  no 
unnatural  transition  his  jucIpj'Tncnt  upon  pagan  antiquity  gone' 
rally.  In  an  age  like  that  in  wliich  he  Ywvd,  it  is  evident  that  chis^ii- 
cal  literature  must  have  been  estimated  diiierently,  not  only  by  differ- 
ent minds,  but  by  the  same  minds  from  different  points  of  view. 
Literature  and  philosophy  are  so  estimated  in  our  day.  In  a  Church 
■0  dogmatic  as  Borne,  we  find  Kewmon  praising  and  Be  Mautre 
ahonmiating  Iiord  Baoon.  In  the  iburth  oentiuy  PagaiUBm  was  yet 
standing.  The  lieart  ci  tlie  tree,  indeed,  was  dead,  bnt^  as  may 
sometimes  be  observed  in  trees,  the  vitsHty  had  .gone  from  the  centre 
to  the  drcunferenoe,  and  the  tenacions  bark  commnnioated  with  still 
living  fibres  at  the  root.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  ckssical  literature 
was  indulgently  treated  from  the  beginning  by  the  Christian  fathers. 
Its  philosophers  were  looked  upon  by  some  among  them  as  the  pro- 
phets of  human  reason.  In  the  West,  there  was  more  hesitation  upon 
the  subject.  "  Tlic  Apostle  had  been  at  Athens,"  exclaims  Tcr- 
ttdlian,  almost  fiercely,  "and  knew  human  wisdom  by  meeting  it. 
What  have  Athens  and  J(^rii*?alem  in  common  ?  Let  them  look  to  it, 
who  have  brought  in  a  Sioic,  a  Platonic,  or  a  dialectic  Christianity."* 
On  the  other  hnnd  Amobius  confidently  a])peals  to  Plato. 

Augustine's  mature  and  definite  judgment  on  heathen  pliilusophy 
is  not  difficidt  to  gather,  in  spite  of  some  apparent  inconsistencies  of 
expression.  The  Gospel  did  not  come  to  destroy  the  hiw,  hat  to  fidfil 
it.  Nor  did  it  come  to  destroy  the  cmde  fruit  of  human  wisdom, 
but  to  form  and  mellow  it.  He  never  grounded  liuth  upon  an  uni- 
yersal  scepticism.  Opposed  as  Aristotle  and  Pkto  might  seem  to  be, 
he  heUeved  that  one  consistent  mass  hod  been  strained  out  1^  the 
cautious  wisdom  of  socoessive  a^es.  Of  Cicero  and  Plato  he  speaks 
with  ahnost  unTaiying  respect.  IIo^^^  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  P 
In  ihe  wonderful  providence  of  God,  the  first  little  flame  of  ZHvine 
love  had  been  Idndled  in  his  heart  by  them,  though  the  odour  and 
the  blaze  were  from  the  unguents  of  Holy  Scripture.f  To  the 
IIortcnsiuH  of  Cicero  he  owed  the  first  prelude  to  his  conversion, 
the  lirst  initiation  into  those  high  problems  which  are  the  intellectual 
principles  of  the  spiritual  life.     The  tremulous  impulse  which  it  im- 

•  Do  PrwBcrip.  Ilcrct. 

t  llibi8hukng\uigetoEomaiuanos,''NunqiuuQCCfl8aTifflasiii}^ 
 Kondnm  adcret  ea  flamma,  qum  amniiia  nos  anreptnra  erat,  cum  eooe  tiU  Ifliri 

quidum  plcni  honns  res  ArabiMe  ubi  exhalarunt  in  nos,  ubi  illi  llnmmulm  infltilliu-unt 
prctiosisimi  ungricQli  }j;aUaa  paucissimns,  incrcdibilo,  liomaniano,  tncmJibilp,  ct  ultn 
quod  fortasso  do  me,  ot  Ui  tViAiSf  cUam  mibi  i^tao  do  moi^o  incredibilc  incc'ndium  con- 
cHttimt."^C.  Acad.,  Ub.  it.  %  torn.  L  m. 
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parted  to  his  spirit  may  bo  compared  to  (ho  motion  of  tko  t>pray  that 
hangs  over  the  cataract  before  it  is  touched  liy  tho  wators.  With 
Plato  I  suppose  that  it  may  be  iookc<l  upou  aa  certain  that  he  was 
ii«7flr  pvofoimdly  acqoBuitedy  fliat  lie  liad  read  hat  little  of  his  works, 
and  that  Uttite  in  Latin  tfanfllatioD.  Yet,  predestined  Platomst  aa  he 
mm,  he  seised  vpom  the  lol^  Theism  of  the  TimsBos,  upon  the  high 
moraHiy  of  ihe  Eathypho&j  upon  flie  dootrine  of  Ideas,  and  with  the 
instinct  of  genius  thinking  out  these  prindples  to  their  condusion, 
gave  that  Platonic  mould  to  Cliristian  thought  whioh  it  has  never 
lost*  *'Quicquid  dioitiir  in  Platone,  vivit  in  Augustino."  To  him 
we  owe  that  noble  passage  which  for  ever  puts  to  shame  the  iaitliless* 
Tiess  of  those  who  in  this,  or  in  any  other  a;?o,  have  considered  human 
le-aminp;  a  curse  or  a  superfluity  outside  the  Church.  Tho  passage  to 
which  I  refer*  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  thtit  tho 
treatise  in  which  it  occurs  was  waitten,  in  pai-t,  to  combat  the  passion 
for  secidar  learninjj,  dangerous  in  that  day,  which  prevailed  among 
a  section  of  the  Air  icon  clergy,  f 

Turning  £rom  philosophy  to  literature,  we  find  that  Augustine  had 
soniples  as  to  his  fondness  for  Teranoe  and  Yirgil.  In  xeforsnee  to 
Terence,  this  can  easily  be  accounted  for.  His  lines  were  much  used 
to  afford  ground-eoloars  for  the  ihetorical  styles  and  the  Ohristuin 
Bishop  had  learned  to  despiw  those  retail  dealers  in  wcsds.^  There 
are  also  ohscene  passages  in  his  plays.  Indeed,  his  yery  connection 
with  the  stage  was  a  strong  objection  to  him  in  Augustine's  judg- 
msmtb  He  could  not  forget  the  voluptuous  excitement  throbbing  in 
the  Tery  air,  the  sanguinary  fanaticism  of  the  circus,  which  he 
describes  with  so  masterly  a  touch  in  tho  case  of  Alypius.^  W  her  over 
the  Latin  Lingtin  ^e  was  sjwken,  the  writings  of  Virgil  liad  acquired 
a  popularity  which  at  first  sight  seems  unaccountable.  Such  ex(iviisiro 
finish,  such  curious  felicity,  re(|uiri  s  culture  to  he  appreciated.  Yet 
lines  of  Yirgil  are  scrawled  on  tlie  poorest  tombs  among  tho  cata- 
combs, and  scratched  upon  the  walLi  of  Pompeii  by  tho  hands  oi  Luo 
lowest  of  the  people.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  dxBOOTer  reasons  for  this 
popularity,  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  For  my  pari  I  am  content  to 
find  the  cause  in  that  snbjeotiTLly  with  which  he  is  sometimes 

•  Do  Dof  lrina  Chi'i.st.  ii.  2S— 31,  40. 

t  This  view  is  quite  consistent  with  the  fiact  that  after  he  was  called  to  the  episcopate 
he  had  no  farther  time  for  such  rtndiei,  and  eren  nsed  very  serere  language  ocoasioimlly 

when  ho  saw  danger  of  ozccaa  in  that  direction.    "  Innumerabilcs  fabulie  poalanai» 

orntorum  inflata  et  expolita  mendacio,  philoBophorum  garrultc  or^tisD  ..... 

po«t£aquam  mihi  curarum  ccdesia)  sarcina  imposita  eat,  omnos  illas  deliciaj  fugero  do 
iiiaiifl]m*'«^i:pstola  Kemorio,  cxxxL,  torn.  ii.  647. 

J  Yonditorom  vcrborum. — Conf<  s.^.,  ix.  ').    Xundlnis  lixiuacifatis,  iv.  2. 

i  Ibid.  iii.  8.  £veu  in  reference  to  Terence,  he  will  not  accuse  those  words  which 
are «toct •aifwdwn towJi, hat  fhst  iriat  of  dsrib  vhiBhwe  no  g^Tentoqmff  in 
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leproeched,  in  tihat  pal&etie  tendfimeas  wliidi,  as  bu  boesi  well 
iud,  makes  Virgil  the  first  of  the  moderns.  The  people  oxcnse  refine* 
meoit  when  it  is  pathetio.  They  pordon  the  finish  of  the  line,  when 
they  can  stUl  eoo  tliat  it  is  written  by  one  whose  eyes  were  moistened 
with  a  tear.  To  this  peculiarity  of  Virgil's  genius  no  more  delicate 
tribute  has  ever  boon  paid  than  the  sweet  and  burning  tears  shed  by 
the  passionate  and  imaginative  boy,  and  for  which  the  Bishop  so 
bitterly  reproached  himself,  "  Tantillus  puer  et  tantus  peccator."  To 
estimate  fully  the  enchuntnicnt  which  VirgQ  exercised  over  An^ustine, 
we  miLst  turn  to  those  treatises  of  his  which  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  Con- 
fessions, the  works  against  the  Academics,  On  Order,  and  Concerning- 
the  Ble.ssed  Life.  After  liis  nieniorable  conversion,  and  resignation 
of  his  professorship,  his  friend  Vei  ecundus  kindly  lent  him  his  villa  at 
Cassiciacum.*  There  he  retired  for  some  months  to  prepare  himself  for 
his  baptism,  accompanied  by  Monica,  by  the  son  whom  he  was  so  soon 
to  lose,  and  by  a  select  circle  of  African  Mends,  by  Alypius,  Na\'igitts 
his  brother,  Trygetius,  Lastidianns,  Busticus,  and  Licentiiia,  the  poeti- 
cal aon  of  BomaDianns.  There,  in  the  erening  generally,  after  their 
letters  were  written,  and  tiie  superintendence  of  the  fiinn  completed 
for  the  day,  the  party  discosaed  philoaophical  questions,  such  as  the 
power  of  wisdom  to  give  certainty,  happiness,  order.  A  singular 
freedom  and  toleration  breathed  through  the  conferences  of  these 
delightful  days.  Of  one  of  the  party,  at  least— Idcentius,  in  whose 
subjective  and  melancholy  strain  there  is  an  undertone  which  reminds 
us  of  the  poetry  of  our  own  day — we  know  that  even  many  years 
later  ho  was  not  distinctively  a  Christian.  Among  the  company  there 
was  not  a  single  ecclesiastic  to  precipitate  the  work.  Gassiciacumt 

•  Confess.,  ix.  3. 

t  Tx)Cttl  tradition  identifies  C;t.ssiciacum  -with  Casaago,  a  village  about  eight  leagues 
north-c'Oiit  of  j^Iiian.  The  oldest  authority  for  this  is,  however,  a  note  in  a  pariah- 
ngfatry,  tteting,  numeric  j»wNttm  em,  tli«t  Angngtme  h$A  to^aaaai  in  flie  pibea 
Manzoni  gives  .strong  i  tvmologIr.il  reasons  ajninat  the  eubstitution  of  a^o  for  incmn 
Bomd(\s  thifl,  the  view  from  Casaago  is  ooiniDOn>pIaco,  and  by  no  means  agpreea  with 
Augu^Lino's  indications.  On  the  contrary,  Caaciago,  another  Lombard  towi^  in  the 
opinkn  of  Maniomi  and  Ooaaa  prewnts  no  e^rmologKaJ  obj«oti<m.  wattnatedona 
prominence  nt  thr  f  of  a  group  of  hilla.  On  its  western  horij:on  is  !iIonto  Rosa,  and 
the  line  of  the  Alps  to  their  junction  with  the  Apenuiuee.  To  the  south-east,  a  vast 
opening  inivliidi  dfht  is  loflt ;  to  tibe  «ait  and  norfh-east,  the  nioimtaiiia  of  BogamasQui 
and  of  the  lake  of  Como  ;  wit]lill  fllis  magniiiet  nt  framework,  a  part  of  the  Lago  Mag- 
gioro,  four  other  (mall  lakes  nearer;  further  off,  the  cntirt;  plain,  like  the  hillsi,  sowod 
with  villas,  towns,  and  villages,  several  of  which  at  loast  must  have  existed  in  the  time 
of  Augastina."  Aaoilier  ebonsMtaiMe  is  mentionad  of  mneih  importaiiee  in  dedding 
Iho  question.  At  Cast  ia go  there  is  a  little  torrent  which  is  frequently  dry,  but  which 
has  enough  water  in  autumn  to  justify  the  mHcibm  t'rrtmis  of  Atigiistinc,  and  which 
in  one  place  is  pent  up  between  two  rocks,  eo  as  to  admit  of  being  described  as 
amfu$tit»  eanolU  intertnua.  There  u  also  a  imall  vallajr  ftlluig  off  into  a  dope,  and 
covered  with  a  mcado'w,  %vhich  agrcps  exactly  with  the  words,  nd  pratum  (Useettdc/r,  in 
prattdi  propinqm  lUtc^ukre.  But  at  Cossago,  there  is  no  running  water  at  any  season. 
8ee  liuaoiti't  letttt  to  M.  FOqjoulat  upon  tlie  locality  of  C^dacnm.  ^ 
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was  situated  in  a  country  of  lakes  and  bille,  upon  the  first  sbige  of 
the  Alps  on  the  side  of  Lombardy.  In  that  fair  spot,  "  fall  of  ihe 
soreGoity  of  tJie  Italian  sky,  and  the  verdure  of  the  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land," the  time  passed  away  in  a  quiet  and  uneventful  happiness.  In 
the  narrative  of  tliese  months  at  C^siciaoom,  Virgil  is  repeatedly 
mentioned.    Upon  liie  lower  Alpine  slopes^— 

*'  Beneath  them  spread  like  a  green  sea 
The  w.iM  li'ss  plain  of  Lonlwidy, 
Bounded  by  the  vaporoilB  tlf, 
lalaaded  bj  cities  &ir/* 

in  the  meadow-lawn  of  the  &nn  of  Yerecnndtu^  dunng  one  of  those 
summer  days,  which  seem  to  give  light  and  deamees  to  the  intellect^ 

as  well  as  to  the  eye,  or  in  the  soft  winter  sunshine,  the  cadence  of 
Virgil's  lines  seem  to  mingle  with  the  household  cares  of  the  littlo 
group,  with  Monica's  gentle  house-work,  and  the  lowing  of  tho 
oxen.*  In  our  age  of  bosiness  and  distraction,  we  are  tempted  to 
ask  with  the  poet^ 

"WtoA  ahelter  to  grow  rij>o  is  oun» 
What  leisoro  to  grow  wiao  i  ** 

m  feel  that— 

**  Too  ftat  ire  Ureb  too  ttach  an  tried, 
TboBsiMMd  to  attain*' 

the  "swceL  calm  '  or  "luminous  clearness"  of  the  thinkers  of  old. 
We  cannot  help  envying  Augustine  his  seclusion  at  Cassiciacum. 
Tet  let  US  remember  that  it  was  redeemed  aitmrards  by  toils  that 
ended  with  one  of  the  busiest  of  human  lives.  To  him,  at  least,  the 
retreat  was  not  one  of  idleness.  He  wished  deliberately  to  place  his 
knowledge  upon  a  certam  basis,  to  understand  aa  well  as  beUeve,  to 
reconcile  failh  with  reason,  and  that  in  him  which  thought  with 
that  which  prayed.  Like  Bntler  at  twenty-one,  Augustine  at  thirty- 

*  '^Disputare  cocporamuii  aole  jam  in  occaflium  deolinanto,  diesquo poenu totua  cumin 
rebm  norticiB  ordininidii,  torn  in  looennone  ptini  Hbiri  Tirgilii  peiaataa  Mt.**— Aead. 

lib.  i.  torn.  i.  418.  "Interpomtis  pauculia  diobna  Tenit  Alypius,  et  exorto  «ole  dariagimo 
invitat  ccL'li  nitor,  t  t  (|nantum  in  illis  locis  hyemr  poti  rnt,  W;in<Iu1i;i  t(  mp<>riB  in  prnt'im 
descendere." — Do  Online,  Ub.  ii.,  Ibid.  471-  "  TeitiuM  autem  diea  nuitutinas  nubvM,  qua) 
noa  ooe(semit  inlialiuni,  diaripATitt  tempuqiia  pomaridiaamit  candidia&mim  nddidiaBet." 
— Do  Bciitri  Viti,  Ibid.  504.  "  Si  ptem  fcro  diebus  in  disputando  fnimns  otiosi,  mm  troa 
tanium  YixgiUi  Ubroa  post  primiun  rcceoficremua." — C.  Acad.  lib.  ii.,  Ibid.  42^.  "  Quo 
tamcn  opcrc  LacentiuH  in  poeticum  stadium  sic  inflammslbatar,  ut  aliquaatom  mlhi  etiam 
mpnmfliidiiB  Tideralur.  Tsadstt  tamen  ad  ratnictaiidam  quam  distuleramua  do  Acadcmicis 
qncstlcncin,  rum  a  mo,  quantum  potui,  lumen  philo>oiihia;  laudaretur,  non  invituis 
acGcasit.   £t  forte       ita  serenuii  eHidacrat,  ut  nulli  pronus  rci  magia  quam  sarcnandiii 

■nkait  nostris  congruoro  Tideretnr  Ifatraiiia  Haqns  solito  leetos  rdiqiiimiiB 

pMdnlimiquc  cum  nuticis  egimus  qaodtmpus  urgobat." — C.  Acad,  ii.,  Ibid.  426.  "  Iro 
coeperam  in  balno.iH.  Tile  cnim  locua  cum  ccnlo  tristi  in  i  shu  niinimo  potfimailS, 
aptus  ad  diflputandum  ot  fanuUam  luit." — Dc  Ordiiit;,  lib.  i.  b,  Ibid,  -iil. 
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Hhreo  "proposed  fhe  aeoroh.  after  troth  as  the  biumese  of  his  life."* 

After  many  years,  the  rert  and  petfume  of  thoBo  months  wore  still 
fresh  in  the  old  man's  memor}'.  lie  says,  in  words  that  bring  before 
UB  a  picture  of  green  fields,  and  forms  stretched  under  sheltering 
trees:  "Thou,  O  faithful  Promisor,  givest  to  Ycrccimdus,  for  that 
farm  of  his  at  On<;>iciacum,  whore  we  rested  in  Thof^  from  the  fierce 
summcr-tido  of  tlie  world,  tlic  pleasant  fi;rccnery  oi'  Thy  Paradise, 
since  Thou  hast  forgiven  hiiu  his  eartlily  sins  in  Thy  mountain." 
But  tho  quiet  work  uf  tlioir  mornings  must  soon  be  over.  Before 
the  evening  falls,  they  must  lift  up  their  minds  to  the  great  problems 
that  tower  before  oiu*  existence  and  theirs — like  the  Alpine  heights  on 
vbk^  thej  looked  at  sima^  Itmimt  passaway  ina&w  veeks.  From 
the  day  of  his  haptism,  to  the  day  when  in  mortal  dohness,  he  must 
lie  down  in  the  little  chamber  at  Hippo,  with  the  sounds  of  battle 
ringing  in  his  ear,  he  can  never  know  rest  again.  His  eyes  will  not 
then  he  fixed  upon  the  pages  of  YirgO,  hut  upon  tlie  psahna  of  David 
hung  before  his  eyes  at  the  foot  of  his  humble  hed.  Tet  it  may  be 
that  at  times,  in  that  busy  and  Iioly  life,  the  moat  musical  words 
which  he  has  heard  upon  earth  will  fall  upon  the  ear  of  memory, 
when  he  is  listening  most  intently  to  catoh  the  atraina  that  oome 
from  the  City  of  God.f 

This  fDlio'tch  would  be  very  deficient  without  some  reference  to  the 
state  of  religion  in  Africa  in  the  fourth  century.  More  than  in  most 
countries,  Christianity  there  wo«  tinctured  by  tho  soil  in  which  it 
grew.  Bonatlsm  may  be  con-jidcred  as  the  expression  of  national 
and  religious  jealousy.  The  "  fractionary  "  ecclesiastical  bpirit  of 
the  Afiioan  Christians  has  been  traced  in  the  enormous  numbers  of 
the  African  bishops.  For  instance,  m  one  conference  at  Carthage, 
(a.d.  411)  wo  read  of  279  Bonatist,  286  Catholic  hiahopa.  The 
colonists  acquired  something  of  the  fieromess  of  the  tribes  hy  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  The  Donatiata,  those  Puritans  of  Afiica 
had  their  Anabaptists  and  Fifth  Monarchy  men  in  the  Circumoellion; 
Some  one  has  ingeniously  said  that  yet  another  analogy  between 
the  Puritans  and  the  Pcmatiats  is  suggested  by  those  extraordinary 
names  whiohi  as  we  turn  over  the  pagea  of  a  Church  Histozy, 

•    Contrmptis  tamcn  rrtcri^?  omniTnis  qnfn  'bona  mortalcs  putant,  hulc  invostigand 

iuKurvire  pioposui  Miiii  autc-m  cc-rtuui  est,  uusquam  proraua  ab  aoctoritato  Christi 

diaoedeiro  qvod  avtem  mlitiliidiiiA  istione  p«neiiQeDiluiD  eat,  ita  enim  jam  nam 

aCfcctus  ut  quod  sit  vcrum  non  crrdendo  solum sed etietii  inftUlnmdo appr(^ondcre  impaticntcr 
deuderamus,  apud  Platonem  me  intueri  ^uod  saciis  noatiis  non  repognatrepertiurttm  case 
oonfldo." — O.  Academ.  i> 

t  S[.  Saifisct  has  pointed  oat  a  curious  Yirgilian  rcminisconco  in  the  Do  Civ.  D.,  xiv.  27. 
•*Finn  urdoris  iUcccbrow  stimido  infunderctur  greinlrt  iixnri-' "  -  JEnoid.,  viii.  406. 
"  Conjugis  infusufi  grcmio."  Another  such  rcmiuiiici.'uco  muy  bu  cited — ^the  reforenoe  to 
Dares  and  Bntdlna^  in  Ma  letter  to  Jenme.— -Tom.     Epiit  68. 
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Temlnd  ns  for  a  momeiit  of  passages  at  wbicli  we  liaye  Bmiled  in 
Woodfitook.  But  the  love  of  tiieee  names  belonged  to  Afiicatij  not  to 
Donatist,  Ghristianify.  Among  the  Oatholic  biahope,  whose  names 
are  snbecribed  to  the  letter  to  Pope  Innocent  against  Felagius  and 
Coolestiiis  are  two  AdeodatiiBee»  and  tlueo  Quodvultdeuses.  How 
preyalent  Maniohoism  was,  no  reader  of  the  Confessions  can  foi^et. 
It  was  no  unusual  circumstance  to  find  tliree  bishops  in  one  town', 
Manicbean,  Donatist,  and  Catholic.  Heathenism  lingered  on  stilL 
Augustine  speaks,  with  an  eloquent  shudder,  of  the  hideous  and 
eflfeminato  wretches,  who,  with  ung-ucnt-dripping  locks  and  whitened 
faces,  up  to  ycsterdnv,  as  he  says,  went  in  the  processions  of  the 
Mfiprna  Mater  through  the  streets  of  Carthage.*  The  country,  and 
especially  Carthage,  was  haunted  by  disaohite  fortune-tellers  and 
S2)iritualiijts,t  the  maggots  who  crawl  from  the  rottenness  of  scep- 
ticism. Aruspiccs  still  remained  and  sacrihccd.^  Ingeniouf?  people 
were  puzzled  by  impostors,  mathematici.%  !Xow  an  imago  was 
rashly  broken  by  the  Christians,  and  tho  population  rose  in  fury. 
Now  a  nomad  tribe  had  a  bargain  to  make  with  its  oiTQised  neigh- 
bonrsy  and  sdraplea  of  conacienoe  arose,  because  tbe  barbarians  wodd 
only  swear  by  their  own  gods.  As  is  the  case  in  India  now,  two 
phenomena  were  exhibited,  on  tbe  one  hand  a  fiuwtical  revival  of 
the  <dd  leligiony  on  the  other  a  philosophical  rationalismj  wMoh 
sought  to  preserve  a  wininnitn  of  inculcating  tho  moral  ideas  of 
the  new  &ith.  There,  as  ever  in  analogous  oiroumstances,  two 
currents  of  thought  are  formed  drop  by  drop,  until  at  last  the 
equilibrium  is  broken,  the  mass  of  tho  new  ideas  exceeds  that  of  tho 
oldf  and  the  old  is  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  new.  Tho  letters  of 
two  pagans  to  Augustine,  Longinianus  the  priest,  and  Maximus  of 
Madaura,  illnstrnte  tliis  truth.  At  Ctirthrifje,  niid  elsewhere,  the 
Christian  Cliureh  liarl  not  vet  tihercd  off  all  the  di'cgs  of  paganism. 
Augustine  admits  thai  he  knew  Cliristians  who  were  wor.slu])per8  of 
pictures  and  sepulchres.  There  were  riotous  feasts,  nominally 
chnn^ed  into  Memories  of  Martyrs,  but  in  carnality  and  excess  in  no 
rt.s2)ici  (1iff'(  l  ont  from  the  old  festivals  in  the  temples  of  the  idols. 
At  Ilippu  itself,  there  wero  Cliurch  feasts,  whose  admitted  extrava- 
gances were  sanctioned,  or  palliated,  by  a  reference  to  similar  abuses, 
committed  at  Home,  under  the  eyes  of  its  bishop.   Such  is  a  hasty 

*    Usquo  in  hcsternura  diem  defocit  intcipretatio,  ortftuft  ratio,  contictdt 

Otettio."— De  Civ.  Doi,  vii.  2C. 

t  "  Quos  jpsi  "bono  novimus  per  innumora  soovta  solorc  di?<^oIvi." — C.  Acad.  lib.  i., 
torn.  t.  417.   See  tho  ciirioua  story  of  tho  *'  modium  "  Aibricerinua,— Ibid. 

{  Ooeof  ChoMftiqdudio  AqgiurtSm  fhtabioal  prise 

pO«in:«'"ll<uida88u  mihi  neecio  quern  haruspic«m,  quid  ei  daro  zncrcedifl  vcllozn,  ut  yva- 
ccrom;  mo  autem  f  i  da  illii  sacmmcntA  aTjominatiim  rc-poTKlix!*"  •  tiw  si  coninH  iUaowt 
immoxtalitor  aurea,  mufivum  pro  victoria  mca  necari  mu  iiuicrc.  — Luiucs^i.  ir.  2. 

i  lUd.  \y,  S. 
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and  fainfly  drawn  sketch  of  the  yariod  life  of  populoiis  townB*  now 
OTorthrown  and  forgotten  in  the  deeertj  or  remembered  only  to  be 
.  execrated  as  the  nests  of  pirates,  f 

Erasmus  comphuns  bitterly  that  the  powers  of  Augustine  were 
wasted  upon  Africa,  Such  a  p^nius  would  have  produced  still  nobler 
fruits,  had  it  been  born  or  lived  in  Italy  or  Gnul.  The  rudeness,  the 
voluptuousness,  the  small  and  restless  curiosity  of  Africa,  was  hostile 
to  literary  excellence  and  philosoplueal  ripeness.^  This  may  bo 
partly  true.  It  seems,  indeed,  tliat  the  scanty  hours  left  to  the 
Bishop  after  the  toils  of  controversy,  the  care  of  his  flock,  and  the 

*•  Of  ono  of  these  Roman-African  towna,  a  correspondent  of  the  Tkaet  wrote  a  ism 
jetn  ago—"  Uiidflr  Uie  shadow  of  the  forost-hill  at  Batna,  upon  which  iho  lion,  tho 
jinr.thrr,  nntl  the  wild  'borir  rnnc:'^,  a  TJomfin  rity,  ^\■Ilie^l  once  htM  .'0,000  inhabitants, 
und  whcro  ninety  bishops  assembled  in  council,  lies  a  ruin."  Tor  this  citaUoa  I  am 
indebted  to  a  passage  in  Azohdeaeoii  Lee'i  leetoiM,  wheao  ha  diawa  with  aolena 
eloquence  tha  inotral  of  DonatiBm.— "  Lectures  on  Ecclesiadtioal  History,"  p.  96,  eqg. 

t  Of  Ilippo,  now  Bona,  an  eloquent  ilest  ripti>m  hri<j  been  given  by  the  Abbe  Sibriiir. 
•*  The  chapel  of  Bona  is  an  old  and  miserable  mosque,  which  the  Hoors  themselves  have 

abandoned.  Beneafh  tibe  ahadow  of  aged  olavo  traea,  wbieb  aartand  fheir  bongba 

over  tho  tomb  of  TTippo,  I  was  able  to  call  up  the  phantom  of  the  buried  city.  Nothing 
was  changed — tho  same  rounded  coasts,  tho  same  waves  which  bathed  tb-  rn,  xhv  same 
bluish  mountains  on  tho  sido  of  Carthago,  and  near  us  the  chain  of  tho  Edough,  rising  up 
with  its  sombre  gorgea  and  wild  aspect.  Tb»  Saybouaa  tolled  ita  dow  waters.  .  .  . 
We  walked  along  a  road  hemmed  in  by  two  living  hrdg^cs  of  cactus  and  aloes. 
Tho  Arabs  have  given  Bona  the  nomo  of  Uneba.  Sometimes  from  the  thick  hills 
of  fboiny  ihrabai  we  saw  the  acanthna  niie  its  great  elogantly-cnt  learea.  Wo  were, 
infikctyOn  the  ruins  of  Hippo,  "^a  town  oorercd  ^vith  its  Ifuiltiingis  tho  two  slopos 
which  wo  had  ascended,  and  which,  by  a  gradual  fall,  descend  to  the  hiuilvs  of 
tho  Seybouso  near  tho  soa.  Somo  stones  were  all  that  remained  of  the  city  of  Augustine. 

 On  that  one  of  fbe  two  hille  of  Hippo  wbieh  is  nearest  to  the  Abou-gemma,  on 

tho  sido  of  tho  sen,  you  meet  as  you  ascend  tho  remains  of  a  vast  edifice.    All  roimd 
old  olivo  trees,  thick  cactuses  garnished  with  points,  crrow  wild  from  the  enerpy  of  a  mil 
of  which  all  proves  tho  luxmiant  fertility.    Tho  character  of  these  ruins,  tho  extent  of 
the  building  to  which  thoy  belong,  the  solidity  of  the  walla  and  Taults,  the  situation, 
make  one  hdi.  ve  at  first  that  these aro  tho  remnin^^  ef  n  rhnrch--pcrhnpiB  the  ei  \  pt  nf  that 
JUuiiiea  Facia  whcro  tho  voico  of  Augustine  was  so  often  raised,  and  where  hxn  tuuib  was 
phMod.  But  other  indications,  eapadally  the  remains  of  aqneducts,  appear  to  give  tho 
building  another  destination.   The  ruina  have  probably  notlung  gncred,  and  beloDg  to 
tho  old  cisterns  of  Hippo — vast  r«wn'oirs,  fod  at  a  grt  at  1  x])!  nsi  from  tlie  sources  of  tho 
Edoogh.  .....  Tho  Arabs  and  Kabylcs  of  the  mountains  perform  some  curious  cere- 

moniea  on  a  portion  of  the  wall,  in  an  angle  of  the  edifice^  upon  a  great  atone.  T7poin 
asking  their  reason,  they  reply  that  a  great  Uoumi  lived  here,  that  his  history  was 
written  upon  the  intone,  but  that  tho  stone  was  broken."  M.  Siboui-  an^ioa  that  this 
great  Koutui  is  Augustine  ;  that  tho  Ktono  waa  transferred  from  its  place  in  tlie  ruins 
of  the  BaaiBoa  Pads,  where  it  cohered  the  body  of  Augustine,  together  with  tbo  ramatns 
of  tho  great  Tashop,  lest  the  tornh  should  ho  profaned  by  the  Arian  Vandals  on  the  taking 
of  Hippo. — ^Translation  de  la  Eeliquo  do  iS.  Augustine,  par  M.rAbbe  Sibour— iu  Pou> 
JouUif  s  Histoive  do  B.  Augustine,  ii.  445—460. 

X  "  Rudisorat  Afliea,TolnptatumaTida,  stodimiim  inifflfea,  curiosanun  nntmappelfloa." 
August.  Opp,  torn.  ii.  1.  '"Eonim  irmontem  presentiam  qui  pha  uniquo  non  sunt  apli 
tali  negotio,  magisque  linguro  certaminibus  quam  scientiiu  lumimbus  deleotantur."— 
TolndaBttB  Augnstino.  ^ 
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snperintendenoe  of  Mb  clergy,  were  broken  in  upon  hj  a  noisy  timing 
of  babbling  Tidton,  fond  of  bearing  tbeir  own  tongues,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  aoUd  disciuBion.  But  the  discordant  elements  into 
wbidi  be  waa  thrown  bave  gained  for  us  one  useliil  lesson.  It  is 
instmotiTe  to  see  bow  tborougbly  Augustine  bad  mastered  tiie 
tbougbts  and  the  wants  of  his  own  age ;  what  an  extensire  toleration 
be  possessed,  in  spite  of  the  on  asional  severity  and  dogmatism  which 
grate  upon  a  modem  ear.  He  ansrors  the  strange  letter  of  Yolu- 
tianuB  with  an  exemplary  patience  which  astonishes  Erasmus  ;  of  the 
Manichcans  he  speaks  <?enerally  in  the  tone  of  one  who  knew  the 
difficulty  of  finding  truth.  Perliaps  somcthiri]'  like  a  parallel  may 
bu  louud  in  I^ewmau — the  same  long  uncertainty  lulled  in  dog-- 
matism,  only  awakening  from  time  to  time  to  tremble  with  excite- 
ment and  sympathy  for  the  t'ortinie  of  others.  But  the  parallel 
must  be  drawn  with  due  nllowauee  for  the  difi'erence  between  the 
manly  submission  to  the  Catholic  ChristioTnty  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  the  suicide  of  reason  involved  iu  the  acceptance  of  Ultrumon- 
tanism  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

ni. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  briefly  tbe  milestones  on  ibe  road-side  of 
Augustine's  intdleotusl  career.  We  may  term  it,  with  equal  trutb, 
bis  spiritual  career,  for  witb  bim  tbe  intelleotiial  and  tbe  spiritual 
are  so  interfbsed  tbat  we  cannot  discriminate  one  from  the  other. 
Witb  many  men,  conTersion  is  tbe  abdication,  witb  bim  it  is  tbe 
consummation,  of  reason. 

WbUe  yet  divided  between  passion  and  Ysnify,  his  soul  is  reached 
by  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero.  The  first  ring  was  touched,  and  tbe 
chain  never  ceased  to  vibrate.  The  great  problem  of  the  origin  of 
evil  first  occupied  his  tlioughts,  and  led  to  his  lonrr  subjugation  to 
Manicheism.  To  this,  without  Iteing  ever  fully  converted  him<^ell',  lu^ 
made  several  converts,  ns  has  happened  more  than  once  with  con- 
verts to  liome  in  our  own  day.  During  nine  years  of  IVfnTiirbeiRm  lie 
was  never  thoroughly  satisfied  with  it.  Perhaps  hia  mother  was  led 
to  her  driani  by  tlic  prophetic  penetration  of  maternal  love.*  Ho 
seems  to  have  held,  first,  a  kind  of  Dualism,t  then,  the  theory  of  an 
extended  Gtod;:^  or,  as  be  bimself  says,  an  extended  nothing.  He 
made  various  effi>rts  to  escape  firom  tbese  unsatisfiiotory  speculations. 
Epicureanism  might  bare  tempted  bim  for  a  moment,  but  tbe  instinct 

•  Confess.,  iix.  11. 

t  "  Ex  ad  verso  aibi  dua»  moles  utramqiio  infinitam." — Ibid.  t.  10 ;  vu.  14. 

i  *<N«qve  enim  milu  vld^lictay  ««e  quidquom  quod  tola  non  Met  q/tUomin 

hM."— Tiii  1. 
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of  iminortaLity,  strong  in  sucli  natures  as  his,  preserved  him.  Subtler 
theories  won  him  for  a  while.  In  despair  of  attaining  to  truth,  ho 
tended  for  a  little  to  Academic  scepticism,  tlie  pioljabilisni  of  the 
New  Academy.  At  other  times  ho  inclined  to  Pantheism,  t!  0  per- 
petual temptation  of  the  .speculative  spirit ;  he  uses  a  very  curious 
similitude  to  explain  the  form  in  which  it  presented  itself  to  him  for 
a  while.* 

Such  arc  the  bare  outlined  of  thiij  restless  career,  from  Jilanichooism 
to  scepticism,  from  scepticism  to  Pantheism,  The  true  cause  of  the 
long  vnoertaintj  waa>  as  lie  tellB  vb,  want  of  q^tnality.t  He  liad 
had  some  aequamtaaoe  with  j3(«iptaTe  £rom  an  early  period  of  his 
lilb ;  he  had  never  IiTod  quite  outride  a  corrent  of  Christian  thought. 
The  meffiihle  aweetnesa  of  the  name  of  Jesus  had  hreathed  upon  his 
soul.  It  is  right,  and,  if  properly  understood,  nuy  he  most  profitable 
for  the  Christian  to  remember,  that  ho  who  among  nU  Qfaiistiaa 
teachers  has  been  pronounced  to  have  had  the  greatest  influence  next 
to  Saint  Paul,  derived  his  first  great  religious  lessons,  not  directly  from 
vScripturo,  but  from  Platonism.  ITo  can  be  thankful  to  God  in  later 
life  that  he  had  mastered  some  higli  truths  of  this  philosophy  before 
he  really  studied  the  liiblc.  JU\t  lie  is  careful  to  proclaim  tliat  with 
all  its  efficacy  as  an  awakcuer,  Platoui.sm  is  absolutely  insufficient  as 
a  p:uide.  We  cannot  discover  in  it  that  which  alone  can  act  upon 
thu  will,  the  humility  of  Jesus.  "  I  did  not  humbly  cling  to  my 
humbled  Lord  Jesus :  nor  know  how  masterful  that  infirmity  was, 
the  strength  of  that  weakness."  The  moat  superfioial  reading  of 
the  Confessions  will  show  with  what  entire  and  loving  devotion  he 
rested  upon  the  H0I7  Scrq^tures,  his  chaste  delight,  honeyed  with 
heaven's  manna,  and  luminous  with  its  light. 

As  Bpeoimens  of  Augustine's  philosophy,  I  shall  only  refer  to  his 
disoussion  upon  Time  and  Memory. 

He  is  led  to  a  theory  of  time  in  the  eleventh  book  by  his  examina* 
tion  of  the  first  verses  of  Genesis.  He  meets  those  who  asked,  as  an 
objection  to  creation,  what  God  was  doing  before  He  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  how  it  came  into  His  minrl  to  make  what  ho  hnd  not 
before  made — this  renders  it  necessary  for  him  to  examine  the 
notion  of  Time, 

The  substance  of  his  J  jctiine  is  this, — ^What  is  Time?  It  is  in 
the  consciousness,  and  by  the  aid  of  memory  that  we  find  the  first 

•  "  Te  aiitem,  Domino,  ex  onmi  parte  nintiiciitom  ot  pcnotrantom  cam,  scJ  usquoquaquo 
infinitum.  Tamquam  ei  more  cmot  ubiqac^  et  ubique  per  inimcnsa  inJmitmu  solum 
maro,  ot  haberet  intzu  ao  spongixun  quamlibet  miignftTn,  sed  finitam  tamua ;  plena  essot 
utique  Bpcagte  ilia  ex  omni  sua  parto  ox  immaiwr)  luxi ;  de  OKwIimin  tuna  llnitaia  to 
infinito  plonam  putabam." — Confeu.,  viL  5. 

t  *'  Oonabar  cogitaxe  Te  lumu^  et  ttlia  homo,  gummum  ct  solum  ot  rerom  Doom  1  "'— 
IUd.viLl. 
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ootion  of  diuatiozL.  The  mind  itself  is  the  typo  and  measure  of  it 
It  is  not  fttm  exterior  sources  that  we  acquire  the  notion  of  time, 
but  hy  the  inner  sense ;  and  it  is  the  mind,  the  e^,  which  is  the 
original  model  of  that  which  endtues.  The  present  is  an  ideal  point 
The  post  and  futore  haTO  no  existence  hnt  in  the  conception  the 
mind.  We  do  not  measure  time  hy  motion,  but  motion  by  time. 

"Li  thee,  my  soul,  I  measoxe  time,  in  thee  I  say  I  measuro  it.  The 
impvcBfliini  which  things  as  tlio^  pass  make  in  thee,  and  which  abides  when 
they  haro  passed  away,  that  impression  whit  h  is  prcfont  I  monsnrc,  not 
things  which  have  passed  away  that  it  might  remain.  It  I  measure  when  I 
meosure  time.  Therefore,  either  this  impieasion  is  time^  er  I  do  not  measure 
time."* 

In  the  treatise  on  Memory,  modem  psychology  has  solved  Augus- 
tine's great  difficalty^-H>Qr  monory  of  having  forgotten  eomething^f 
by  the  distinction  between  memory  and  reminiscenoe.  Memoty  is 
spontaneous,  reminifloenco  is  memory  with  effort.  When  we  wiU  to 
remember  a  thing  which  does  not  come  spontaneously  to  us,  we 
remember  something  relative  to  it,  which  giTcs  us  a  relative  con- 
ception of  it.  Wc  may  have  no  conception  what  tho  thing  is,  only 
what  relation  it  bears  to  something  else.  That  relation  affords  on 
"  abscissio  infinito}  investigationis,"  and  suggests  mother  relation  or 
relations,  until  wo  rcTOcmber  the  whole  tiling. 

I  shall  bo  am j.>ly  rewarded  if  these  pages  •>hould  induce  any  youngct 
reader  to  study  the  CouA  ssions  for  himself.  We  honour  this  great 
teacher,  not  by  heaping  upon  hiui  extravagant  titles  of  traditional 
honour,  not  as  they  did  who  carrii^  his  assumed  relics  from  Pavia  to 
Bona,J  but  by  being  made  partakers  of  liis  spirit,  lietter  than  any 
positive  result  of  his  psychological  r-peculatious  iis  that  fresh  admira- 
tion for  the  glories  and  depth  of  man's  nature.  "  And  they  go  to 
admire  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  and  the  biUows  of  the  sea,  and 
the  starry  heavens,  .and  /Sbow  thiiiimlm.*'%  Better  even  than  all  the 
great  pages  in  whidi  he  has  left  us  the  everlasting  lines  of  our  fidtii, 

•  Confess,  vi.  27.  SaiMot'a  "Cite  dc  "Hi.  u,"  Introduction,  Ixxxix.,  sqq.  "Hero 
h  ATipriisthir's  thought  which  has  not  been  well  understood.  Tho  suro  proof  that  tho 
mind  in  tho  metksuru  of  time,  or  measures  time,  is  that  it  measures  silence.  And  as 
donoe  is  not  anyChiag  Mal«  but  limply  a  privation,  and  aa  no  privation  can  bo  naMimd, 
th«^  minfl  ritwri)-s  mrasnrcs  Filmce  by  its  own  duration  and  intfrvals,  which  ftmn  put  of 
time." — Notca  of  D.  Martin's  Traduction  dcs  Confosaionfl,  Tom.  ii.  210. 

t  GtmfBM.  X.  16.  Hamilton's  Ecid,  p.  359.  *'0n  this  flaotinf,  what  Angostitte 
qnslifleB  Viy  tho  name  of  oblivion  would  be,  in  namo  and  fact,  a  true  rcminiftccnro,  or 
even  a  confused  pi^n  of  a  thing  v  ^i'  h  memory  has  lo«t.  It  is  like  n  cloth  drawn  before 
a  picture  which  wc  have  formerly  «ccu  in  a  room.  It  is  certain  that  the  cloth,  which 
hides  the  jtiotnre,  raoaUs  to  fhooo  who  have  loohod  on  it  tho  idea  of  a  pieton^  without 
recalling  what  it  represents." — D.  Martin,  ut  supra,  67,  68. 

♦  For  a  vivid  description  of  the  translation  of  Dn  ^f.  ffilloged]  relics  by  the  French  in 
1842,  see  Foujoulat's  "  Uiittoiro  do  Saint  Augustine,   i.  41J — 45G. 

\  GhmftsBi,  z*  8» 
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his  conviction  that  Christianity  is  inexhaustible  by  man's  wit  or 
thought.*    Let  us  read  him  as  he  himself  would  be  read,  not  with 

the  prostrate  spirit  of  ehivcs,  not  superstitiously  splintering  off  Pinglo 
texts  as  if  1T1  fallible,  but,  with  the  reverent  liberty  of  Christian  freemen. 
Let  us  admire  and  imitate,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  mingled  depth  and 
tenderness  of  a  great  heart  and  a  great  intellect ;  (he  snviiig  common- 
sense  which  60  often  rescued  him  from  the  errors  into  which  mere  logic 
would  have  precipitated  him ;  the  consideration  for  the  weak ;  f  tho 
determination  to  understand  an  adversary's  position  thoroughly;  tho 
manly  faith  in  hmnau  reason  ;  ihc  intense  rt  \  crence  for  Scripture ; 
the  humble  penitence  and  gentle  trust  in  Christ. 

William  Alexander. 

j 

•  "  Tanta  est  C"h  i  ist  ianum  profimdiUs  Uteranun,  ut  in  eis  quotidie  proficcro  si  caa  solas 
alb  fnevnte  pnaritia^u^qiie  ad  decrepitam  aenecttrtem,  maximootio, 
Bgouo  conarcr  addisccro  ....  tantaquo  non  solum  in  verbis  quibua  ista  dicta  stmt, 
vonim  etiam  in  rebus  qua?  intclligonda  Bunt  l  itct  altitiulo  s  ipiontia),  ut  flai^rantissimfo 
cupiditati  discondi  hoc  contingat,  quod  eadcm  Scnptum,  quodam  loco  habct,  cum  con> 
Bumxnaverit  homo  tano  ihdpit" — ^Attgnat.  Yoluaiaiio.  Epiat  S.,  torn,  it  8. 

+  "  Tn  quiliiifl  iiilhiK  ji.irvulig  Balubritur  .1  dificatur  fides  quortim  KX  quispiam 

quasi  vilitatem  dictormn  adspcmatus,  extra  nutritoriaa  cunas  izabeciUitato  so  extcnderit, 
heu  cadet  misor.  Domino  Dcus,  miserere,  no  implumon  pullcm  conculccnt  qui  transennt 
viam;  et  mitto  angclum  tuum,  ()ui  cum  rt>i>onat  in  nido,  ut  vivat  donee  volet."— 
Confess,  xli.  27,  ro.  SI.  "Cum  cnim  audio  cbnftiiinum  fJiquemfrtitrein,  ninm  aut  ilium, 
ista  neacientem,  et  aliad  pro  alio  seaiientem,  patienter  intuoor  opinantem  hominem ; 

 obeat  autom  ii;iioe  ad  ipaam  dodsixUB  pietetb  flonnain  ptitiiMn  atbitntur. 

— C!oii£b«.»  t.  9. 
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THE  MORALITY  OF  LITERARY  ART. 


IT  has  undoubtedly  been  some  what  unfortunate  for  us  in  Englrind 
that  our  word  morality,  more  especially  in  relation  to  literature 
and  art,  has  taken  such  a  narrow  and  arbitrary  meaning,  llcactions 
usually  leave  a  residuum  of  bad  influences ;  and  in  the  reaction 
against  the  false  elements  imported  into  art  under  the  plea  of 
teaching,  we  aometimes  meet  with  an  implicit  denial  that  art  Has 
any  lektion  to  the  moral  sphere.  The  result  has  been  that  Besufy 
and  Tmth,  which,  as  Goethe  pointed  ont  long  ago,  are  hut  different 
sides  of  one  reality,  have  heen  rudely  sondered;  and  the  prevailing 
idea  of  the  artist  is  very  mudi  that  of  one  who  "  wildly  worlcs  with- 
out a  conscience  or  an  aim.'^  Wo  therefore  find  ourselves  under  the 
necessity  of  ^ilaining  and  ju8tif}4ng  onr  title  in  the  outset;  for  a 
common  groand  established,  and  a  common  rood  resolved  on,  many 
wranglings  may  be  saved  at  the  crossways,  and  the  joum^  made 
the  more  pleasant  for  all  concerned. 

Wc  must  set  out  then  with  the  simple  and  what  might  seem 
needless  statement,  that  when  a  work  of  art  is  declared  to  "  have 
no  moral,"  that  dooa  not  carr}*  the  same  meaning  as  if  it  were  said 
that  it  had  no  moral  bearings.  Indeed,  strictly  taken,  the  one  attri- 
bute will  bo  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  other.  Art  permits  not  the 
protrusion  of  purely  individual  regards  through  that  sublimating 
mediiim  of  the  imagination  in  which  lies  its  tme  chazm.    If  there- 
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foro  opinion,  sentiment,  or  prejudice  be  consciously  mterjecled,  it 
matters  not  liow  noble  its  root,  in  the  very  same  moasuro  will  the 
work  bo  made  autobiographic,  and  lose  its  artistic  value.  For  in 
art,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  opinion  is  of  permanent  worth  iu  the 
degree  that  it  reflects  not  the  indi\  idual  but  the  time.  But  what 
pertuins  to  the  sphere  of  conventional  morality  is  of  llio  individual 
and  the  intellect.  At  highest  it  is  a  thing  of  opinion  and  circimi- 
stance,  and  therefor©  a  divisive  element,  whose  groundwork,  resting 
on  logical  appeal,  must  oppose  itself  to  art,  inasmnoh  as  it  suffers  not 
the  formal  inoon^eteness  througli  which  by  augfjeation  art  attains  its 
highest  eziwession.  Eadi  new  work  or  part  of  a  work,  so  &r  as  it 
embodies  a  dogmatic  statement*  will  thus  contradict  or  supersede 
what  has  gone  before  it.  Hence,  for  instance,  the  oonf aaion  which 
£rom  fint  to  last  runs  through  the  great  work  of  Milton,  and  the 
opposition  between  his  "formal  purpo^ie"  and  the  true  lesson  of 
the  poem,  which,  beinj^  a  widening  of  OUT  sympathies,  attracts  us  to 
Satan  in  a  wholly  indescribable  manner.  ITcnce,  too,  the  ethical 
antithesis  between  picture  and  lesson  in  Richardson's  earlier  novels. 
On  tlio  other  hand,  what  pertains  to  humanity,  and  is  thus  of  uni- 
versal ref^ard,  is  i\iv  matter  and  the  end  of  art,  and  tlie  or<^an  of 
this  is  the  heart  or  iTnn«>ination.  It  is  an  old  idea  that  men  are 
\mited  by  their  hearts  and  separated  by  tlieir  Intellects  ;  and  renders 
of  Swedenborg  will  remember  the  ludicrous  picture  he  draws  of  the 
philosophers  in  the  imder- world  walking  in  harmony  till  ihe  unlucky 
streams  of  llfjlit  rayed  out  upiui  each  other  from  tlio  backs  of  Uieir 
heads.  And  certainly  this  is  quite  true  of  the  I'ormul  or  abstractive 
intellect  when  it  unduly  intrudes  into  the  sphero  of  art ;  it  teaches 
by  separation,  by  distinction,  by  division :  the  end  of  art  is  to  teach 
by  synthesis  and  haniMimsing  of  the  moral  being,  and  the  two 
influences  are  thus  for  ever  opposed  to  oaeh  other. 

All  this  we  shall  endeavour  to  develop  and  fully  illustrate  flirther 
on ;  meanwhile  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  remark,  that  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  aboye  statement,  it  should  set  completely  at  rest  the 
vexed  question  as  to  what  true  teaching  is,  and  liow  far  the  artist  is 
a  teacher.  "  To  tell  me  something,"  says  1  f  egd,  "  is  little  in  oom* 
parison  with  making  me  feel  more  deeply."  This  strikes  the  very 
keynote  to  pedagogic  philosophy ;  for  there  is  no  true  insight  that 
rests  not  upon  affection  and  solf-sacrifice.  The  emotions  are  the 
mediums  of  all  deep  impressions,  as  heat  makes  possible  the  stamp 
upon  the  wax  and  the  figure  on  the  iron.  The  one  ro(juisite 
of  all  teaching  designed  to  be  effective  is,  that  behind  the  in- 
tellectual form  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  there  be  an 
unconscious  and  reserved  store  of  8\Tnpathy.  The  great  lesson  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  bubj<^l  matter,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  as  in  the 
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Bubtlo  attractiveness  of  maimor  and  spirit  in  which  it  is  conTeyed, 
and  of  which  tho  teacher  is  in  a  very  feeble  dcpreo  rniiscious,  if 
indeed  he  is  so  at  all.  That  "examplo  is  better  thim  precept  "  is 
a  vcrj'  old  saw ;  but  in  the  battle  of  opinions  and  tho  evanescent 
nature  of  their  hold,  alon^^  with  the  permanent  totality  of  life  and 
sympathy  which  a  real  work  of  art  encloses,  we  have  u  vigorous  and 
perpetual  application  of  it.  In  tho  one  case  wo  behold  only  what 
*  was  tiLouglit ;  ixi  tke  otber  we  are  made  to  feel  aa  o&er  men  Bare 
felt,  and  in  the  deeper  sense  '*  depth  is  height/'  and  feeling  is  but 
another  name  for  doing.  There  is  no  true  teachmg,  hut  only  pedantic 
endeavour,  where  there  is  not  more  or  less  of  this  dramatic  £iith&]noss ; 
the  master  must  come  down  from  the  unclouded  heights  of  his  know- 
ledge into  the  mists  and  vapours  of  the  scholar's  igborance,  if  he 
would  conduct  him  to  the  shining  summitSt  Hence  perhaps  tho 
significance  of  Carlyle's  remark^  tbi^  no  man  is  wholly  a  poet,  and 
that  there  is  no  man  but  is  something  of  one.  An  artist  is  a  teacher, 
indeed,  simply  because  ho  has  moro  power  tlmn  otlicrs  of  thus  aban- 
doning the  individual  sphere,  and  of  making  uli  iiis  mure  memorable 
experiences  pillars  and  pedestals  on  whicli  bis  imagination  may  spring 
up  into  the  region  of  tho  universal,  enabling  him  by  appeal  to  the 
emotions  to  exalt  and  purify  others.  In  the  very  measure  he  does  tli  is 
he  teacher  us,  translating  all  material  iacts  and  relations  into  signs  of 
deeper  facts  and  relationsy  in  which  lie  the  secret  honds  linking  man 
to  man,  through  all  the  yaried  and  peculiar  circumstances  that  may 
divide  and  distinguish  men  from  each  other. 

In  the  calm  though  often  unconscious  deteimination  after  truth, 
in  thedevelopment  of  events,  characters,  and  moods,  lies  the  essentially 
moral  element  of  art.  And  this  properly  includes  all  lower  forms  of 
morality  ;  ibr  in  the  depth  of  s^'mpathy  and  the  intensity  of  ex|>eri« 
ence,  which  alone  can  make  possible  such  clear  impartiality  of  deline- 
ation, all  those  personal,  local,  and  temporary  regards,  which  minister 
division,  dissolve  and  disappear,  leaving  in  solution  the  veiy  essenco 
of  ethical  relations -whicli  it  is  the  business  of  critics  and  commen- 
tators to  deduce,  explain,  and  apply.  Tlie  man  who  only  Irom 
necessity  or  interest  acts  in  conlonnity  \s  illi  conventional  rule,  can 
hardly  be  called  a  moral  mtm,  and  so  the  chances  are  that  a  book 
will  be  «>imoral  which  narrows  its  lesson  within  the  same  formal 
limits.  Both  oppose  the  lower  to  the  higher,  the  mere  dress  to  the 
living  body,  which,  again,  is  hut  the  dress  of  the  spirit  ''Every 
true  work  of  art  has  its  moral,  hut,  like  the  vital  element'  in  man,  it 
is  at  csice  hidden  and  revealed,  and  will  depend  entirely  upon  him 
who  seeks  for  it." 

In  further  considering  the  subject,  it  will  give  clearness  (o  our 
thoughts  if  we  group  ^em  round  central  laws.   With  this  view 
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we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  and  explain  these  three  ruling  laws 
in  the  realm  of  art — ^the  law  (1)  of  Tmth ;  (2)  of  Sympathy ;  and 
(3)  of  Beserve. 

T. 

The  law  of  Truth  may  bo  regarded  as  determining  the  formal 
olomcQts  with  which  tho  artist  must  deal,  and  liis  relation  to  them. 
It  takes  cognizance  of  the  conditions  of  the  period  in  which  he  lives, 
nnd  fixes  how  for  he  can  tlic  m  without  violating  tlie  oOinr  two 
laws  just  named.  Tjooking  at  art  through  this  law,  it  trans- 
lates itself  into  historj',  properly  speaking :  and  it  only  recovers 
its  true  and  distinctive  chanicter  when  we  come  to  view  it  through 
the  laws  of  Sympathy  and  Reserve.  All  art  is  so  far  history  ;  but  art 
becomes  liistuiy  not  by  recording  facts,  but  by  s]jiritaalisiug  them, 
by  making  thuiu  tlic  body  of  higher  truths  tluai  history  can  legiti- 
mately deal  with,  because  in  the  unity  of  conception,  which  is  the 
characteristic  element  of  art,  there  lurks  the  totality  of  the  life  of 
a  period.  Thus  we  read  Oreek  life  better  in  Homer  and  ^schylus 
tlum  in  Thucydides;  the  pne^Elizabethan  era  more  clearly  in 
Shakeqiere  than  in  the  chroniclers ;  and  see  the  last-centory  life  of 
Scotland  more  vividly  in  Robert  Bums'  lightning-snatches  than  in 
Dr.  Carlylo's  scattered  detaOs.  Art  and  history  stand  to  each  other 
as  the  wine  and  the  pearl, — ^thc  one  dissolves  in  the  other,  but  only 
to  be  held  in  a  subtle  solution  which  adds  mightily  to  the  influcnoe 
of  both.  Kot  otherwise  does  the  poet^lanreate  read  it  when  he  says : — 

"All  tho  past  of  tinic  rtveala 
A  brW  il  d:n%7\  of  thuiuJ.  r-i>ral3, 
If  ha,  rrr  thout/Lt  hath  ittdJal  fact." 

And  hero  it  seems  to  us  tlie  positivlsts  orr  so  fatally  in  their  classi- 
fication. By  the  determinulion  to  il  ikI  the  spirit  only  through 
external  marks,  thev  reduce  art  to  the  level  of  mere  invention,  or  as 
Goethe  would  say,  draw  the  spiritual  itself  down  into  the  earthly. 
With  them  the  eknients  of  history  Ijc  cunie,  not  tho  body,  but  tlui 
essential  substance  of  art,  and  the  real  distinction  as  between  art 
and  history  is  thus  totally  lost.  Wo  shall  see  by-and-by  that  it  is  of 
importance  to  recover  this  distinction,  else  a  wide  door  is  opened  for 
slipping  out  of  view  what  constitutes  tho  truly  moral  element  in  art; 
the  presence  of  this  being  what  properly  differentiates  creation  from 
all  beside.  In  other  words,  it  .is  incumbent  on  the  artist  to  seek  a 
crowning  unity,  which  shall  form  a  spiritual  atmosphere  around  his 
work,  causing  it  in  every  portion  to  reflect  the  unfathomable  mystery 
nnd  movement  of  life  itself  By  the  exhaustless  significance  which 
it  thus  attains  the  work  holds  relation  to  all  times  alike.  But  wath 
science  it  is  wholly  different;  it  lies  altogether  outside  this  atmo- 
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sphere,  and  has  no  right  to  create  for  unity's  sake,  or,  in  other  words, 
for  thoiKiliffi  sake,  but  only  to  observe  and  to  record  faithfully  for 
foetus  sake  alone.     With  each  fresh  fact,  however  insignificant, 
science  must  change  its  ground ;  art  remains  substantially  uuafi'ected 
by  any  saoli  advance. 
The  poflitiTist  can  detennine  dearly  enough  how  fiir  mdividoal 
aie  the  truthful  eiq^ression  of  prevailing  ideas  and  tmdenciesy 
BO  &r  as  these  wen  formal  or  historical  in  their  character ;  but  he 
has  no  means  of  reaching  that  i^thesiB  of  eziBtenoe»  in  seising 
which  lies  the  real  power  of  the  artist^   Even  admitting  that  the 
posit ivist  test  was  true  in  itself,  it  must  fiiil  in  comparing  and  in 
assigning  significance  to  different  orders  of  art.    For  works  of  art, 
though  genuine,  differ  much  in  worth  and  meaning  to  humanity. 
Ovid,  Tibullus,  and  Petronius  Arbiter  may  each  on  the  positivist 
rule  be  true  reflection-?  of  their  time  ;  but  unquestionably  they  are 
not  so  valuable  a.s  Homer,  .T!srl':vlus,  and  Sophocles,  who  must  there- 
fore have  been  something  more  than  they  were.    It  is  this  somcl/iinrj 
we  must  try  to  catch  and  estimate.    One  man's  work  not  onlv  ditferis 
from  another's,  but  different  ages  differ  decisively  in  their  value  to 
future  times  as  art -producing.    And  M.  Taino  and  his  friends,  while 
they  do  so  much  to  widen  our  view,  and  malcc  us  appreciate  what  we 
might  have  overlooked,  completely  fail  to  assist  us  in  this  direction. 
That  desideratnm  we  hope  to  find  to  some  extent  supplied  in  the 
latter  -portam  of  this  article ;  for  our  two  laws,  in  the  first  place, 
oondnsiTely  distinguish  art  £KMn  what  is  not  art ;  and  in  the  second, 
supply  us  with  principles  Ibr  determining  the  yarying  value  of  what 
are  admittedly  real  works  of  art. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  consider  tmder  this  law  of  Truth  is  the 
ever-increasing  influence  of  literary  forms  which,  having  become 
historic,  tend  to  dominate  later  literatures,  whose  Rpirit  is  wholly 
alien  to  that  out  of  which  they  sprung.  And  this  enters  into  the 
essence  of  our  subject ;  for  by  forms  we  do  not  mean  the  mere  words 
in  which  thoughts  and  feelings  deposit  themselves  *  bnt  tliose  ele- 
ments of  opinion  and  belief  which  direct  and  control  inodos  of  ex- 
pression, substantially  giving  life  to  a  literature,  and  distinguishmg  it 
from  all  other  literatures.    It  is  by  ministry  of  these  in  art-creation 

♦  It  ehotilrl  be  noted,  however,  that  mere  worda — single  words — do  sometimes  come 
to  boar  deep  significance  through  the  rery  opposition  in  which,  by  intonflity  of  insight, 
fhey  amy  watm  to  ttaad  to  old  Uau  amd  mod«a  of  ezpnMidii.  If  Sfaakmpoe,  tor 

inBtance,  was  ignorant  of  Itoman  life,  assun  dlj-  Ins  artistic  insliiK  ts  amjily  atone  for 
his  defect.  By  the  use  of  the  term  "  people,"  in  a  non-lioman  sense  in  a  Homan  play, 
he  only  gircs  real  life  and  Talno  to  a  word  which  else  had  been  a  mere  dead  shell, 
•  empty  and  colonrlen.  This  in  itself  is  a  good  proof  of  tho  jtiittoe  ihe  ^0  artist  will 
do  to  the  ideas  find  opininn.i  of  lus  own  time,  and  that  not  in  spite  of  hh  dei>p*T  insight, 
bnt  becAiiso  of  it.  Mr.  Maurice  has  soino  fine  remarks  on  this  in  his  "  lieprcsentation 
of  the  People,"  pp.  S  mi  M. 

YOL.  ft 
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that  the  spirit  of  a  people  becomeB  a  subtle  medium,  det^^nniniiiij 
rhythm  aud  so  much  moro  ;*  aud  hy  {aithfulnoss  to  which  ibi  jj  tet 
becomes  national  and  hia  work  u  history,  enclosing'  soi'tly  tiiough 
unconsciously  the  inmost  life  of  his  timfl.  We  shall  see  hereafter 
that  the  dominating  influence  of  traditional  forms  is  to  be  traced 
througli  b)1  later  litentiwe^  which,  moon-likfi^  Hm  only  by  ih» 
reflactum  of  aaold^  Hghtfaswdlasiamuohof  tJieartof  theeailier 
Ohristiaii  oentoxies  and  oeitauily  in  nuMt  of  tbat  of  the  Benaiiaace, 
AU  BUDh  art  lias  a  fendeoi^  to  beoome  £dBe 

itself  outside  the  nal  afmoaphore  of  the  tiiiw;  and  (2)  hy  the  despiauig 

of  those  elements  of  progress  which  muat  have  brought  neiv  and 
quickening  light  to  the  moral  conaoionsness  of  men.  Had  we  spac^ 
we  might  find  some  remarkable  proofe  of  the  truth  of  our  position  in 
the  fact  that  primitive  literature  with  its  open  healthfulncss  and 
sunny  creative  strength  was  not  what  exercised  this  power  over  more 
artificial  times,  but  mostly  the  literature  of  transition  periods,  when 
the  old  ideas  were  in  an  agony  of  conflict  with  new  tendencies,  and 
when  men  sought  to  supply  their  want  of  real  faith  by  the  decoration 
of  dead  forms  and  a  fanciful  hut  hiiii-hopeless  playing  with  them. 

We  thus  deriye  one  very  conelusiTe  test  as  to  works  Bxt, 
Having  determined  bow  fiir  thej  are,  in  their  inmost  spirit  and 
tendeooji  true  to  their  time^  we  are  half-way  on  the  road  to  settling 
tiie  qnertum  of  their  morality.  The  statement  that  a  work  which  is 
moral  in  one  age  may  he  immoral  in  another  is  hased  upon  deeper 
reasons  than  those  often  given.  "Rnwflntiftl  morality  never  changes, 
hut  the  relation  in  which  each  new  generation  stands  to  it  is  modified 
by  the  restrictions  which  must  accompany  more  complex  conditions 
,  and  experiences.  Civilization,  indeed,  takes  hostages  of  art,  aud 
requires  that  her  laws  be  not  violated  in  idea  any  more  than  in  fact. 
The  wild  and  mioonscious  freedom  of  the  artist  is  thus  limited  on  a 
himdred  sides,  simply  because  as  a  true  child  ot  his  iiine  lie  must 
respect  the  laws  which  a  genuine  morality  has  suggested  as  being 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  social  purity.  It  would  take  too 
long  even  to  indicate  how  gradually  and  subtly  eveiy  advance  made 
hy  society  comes  to  affeet  the  form  of  its  art,  and  that  in  the  way 
of  direody  limiting  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  artist^  only  how- 
ever to  bring  him  fresh  forces  to  act  upon  the  oonfldoua  aoqiiisitionB 
of  his  feUowa.  By  demanding  from  hhn  more  and  more  the  exercise 
of  that  sympathy  which  is  the  foimdation  of  dramatic  creation,  he 
is  led  to  seek  a  higher  sphere  by  virtue  of  the  very  laws  which 
first  made  him  dependent  on  others.    The  more  artificial  social 

*  By  rhylluu  wo  du  not  mean  mere  arrangements  of  words,  but  the  natural  and 
bolanood  aeqaeoeeof  matt  and  insideDte,  irhioh,  ii  dstexnined  by  elaniflnti  mora  tobtLe 
than  is  nnially  wooeiTfld. 
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relations  become,  the  more  man  abnegates  the  lower  freedom — 
tbe  freedom  of  caprice — only,  however,  to  gain  a  hifjhor  frocdoin  ; 
and  this  is  everywhere  reflected  in  modern  art  where  that  art 
ia  true.  And  hi&t^  we  find,  a  sharp  point  of  contrast  betwerai 
ihe  two  great  woilds  of  art — not,  howeyer,  tiie  two  uraally 
marked  off  from  each  other  bj  lines  more  or  less  arbitrary — • 
heathen  and  Ohristian,  classic  and  romantic.  The  distinction  lies 
rather  between  the  art  which  is  the  outcome  of  a  pnuutive  and 
simple  life,  and  that  which  is  the  result  of  a  highly  civilized  and 
artificial  one.  Homer  here  contrasts  with  Horace  ;  the  Nibelungen- 
Ikd  with  Goethe,  and  Ossian  with  Robert  Bums.  PiimitiTe  art 
was  not  immoral,  because  unconsciousness  was  its  pervading  spirit ; 
modnn  art  cannot  treat  nature  as  it  was  then  treated,  because  self- 
consciousness  is  its  distinctive  feature.  To  be  unconscious  of  evil  is 
in  one  sense  to  be  free  from  its  taint;  and  so  far  as  the  inorlcrns 
have  entered  on  the  forbidden  fields  of  nature  without  outraging 
modern  requirements,  it  has  bi>eu  because  of  some  of  the  health  of 
early  life  survivinn;  through  all  the  complications  of  civilization. 
In  earlier  times  spirit  and  form  are  found  in  perfect  hannony ; 
this,  however,  is  only  because  the  higher  i^ossibilitic  .s  of  man  in 
eiiort  have  not  yet  been  realized.  The  first  merit  of  early  art  is  that 
it  was  natural ;  but  of  lat^  art  that  it  is  Tiotorious  over  nature — 
Ihe  one  was  &ee  and  spontaneoos,  theothw  is  ererywhere  triumphant 
orer  obstacle  and  difficidty.  In  the  <Hie  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
fo  fall  into  a  forlndden  sphere,  and  by  consequence  self-pleasurings 
alternate  with  the  self-torturings  tiiat  always  snperrene  on  secret 
indulgenoeB;  in  the  ofher  no  sphere  is  felt  to  be  finrbidden,  and  no 
pleasure  is  prohibited  if  it  has  been  won  in  honour. 

But  in  one  sense  the  principle  of  honour  may  be  taken  as  the  test 
of  morality.  Only  it  varies  much  at  different  periods.  That  of  the 
Homeric  age,  for  instance,  was  wholly  different  from  ours.  With 
the  early  Greeks  honour  was  not  only  real,  but  so  real,  that 
it  justified  what  to  us  would  be  simply  varied  forms  of  lust. 
But  judgment  must  be  pronouneed  by  eonsidering  the  whole  spirit, 
and  not  separate  aetions.  To  them  the  object  of  all  aspiration  (  xisted 
in  the  ])at tie-held  of  glory,  and  the  heroes,  having  faeed  fearful 
deaths  with  streaming  blood,  returned  flushed  with  euch  honour  as 
not  only  excused  open  indulgence,  but  to  them  made  it  right. 
Having  (by  sacrifice  in  its  simplest  form,  i.e.  assertion  of  physical 
courage)  proved  themselves  worthy  and  true  to  make  their  actions 
true,  their  fleshly  endearments  had  a  moral  sanction,  though  often 
a  different  one  from  that  of  marriage.  So  far  as  they  were  un- 
conscious of  moral  restrictions,  following  nature  openly  and  honestly, 
and  BO  far  as  tiiat  uncomsoiousness  is  reflected  in  their  art,  making 
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it  sjTnbolic  for  ever  of  the  boyhood  of  humanity,  their  life  and 
their  work  are  moral.  The  one  was  real  and  the  other  was  true, 
reflecting  faitlifully  one  element  of  human  nature  which,  though 
not  the  hif^liost,  can  never  die  any  more  than  the  highest,  simply 
because  it  is  iiunian  nature.  AVith  them  there  was  no  shame,  and 
this  is  the  secret  of  their  power,  for  to  a  certain  cxtenl  iIkil'  nnist 
be  an  undoubted  element  of  classicism  in  all  true  art.  And  this  it 
must  bo  that  Schiller  means  when  ho  writes ; — 

"The  laws  of  propriety  are  foreign  to  innocent  natures;  only  the  ex- 
perience of  corruption  has  given  origin  to  them.  Bnt  as  soon  as  that  corrup- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  natural  innocence  ha*  vanusJitd  from  mannert,  the  laws 
cf  proprt'eft;  are  i^acred,  and  moral  feel  lug  uill  not  offend  them.  They  have  the 
tame  validity  in  an  artificial  world  as  the  laws  of  naturs  have  in  a  world  of 
innocence.  Bat  the  rery  thing  which  cenatitateB  the  poet  is  that  he  bmidies 
from  himself  everything  which  reminds  him  of  an  ni  tifu  ial  world,  that  he 
may  restore  nature  in  her  primitive  simplic  ity.  And  if  \w  has  flonc  this,  he 
is  thereby  abaolved  from  all  laws  hj  which  a  perverted  heart  seeks  security 
against  nself.  He  is  pure,  he  is  mnocent,  and  whatever  is  permitted  t» 
innocent  nature  is  permitted  to  him  also.  If  thou  who  xeedest  and  hcarcst 
him  art  no  longer  innocent,  and  if  thou  canst  not  even  momentarily  become 
so  by  his  purilying  presence,  it  is  thy  misfortune,  not  hisj  thou  forsakest 
him,  he  did  not*  sing  for  thee." 

Vice  both  in  life  and  art  begins  with  the  tjelf-conseious  projection 
of  this  seuise  of  propriety,  even  in  tlic  despising  of  it — with  the  dis- 
covery that  "stolen  waters  ixiv  t-weetest,"  and  its  evidence  is  the 
conscious  suggestion  of  delight  in  a  forbidden  action.  When  society, 
owing  to  its  very  progress,  needs  to  draw  a  veil  around  the  soil 
where  the  manifcdd  roots  of  its  idations  meet  and  unite  in  the 
central  tie  of  sex,  and  when  art  actnally  uses  this  yeil  to  suggest 
the  more  effiBctivdy  to  the  fancy  the  grosser  things  of  sense,  then 
ync6  reigns  in  art,  and  only  by  superior  canning  does  it  evade  fhe 
police  constable.  It  has  set  its  lowest  motiye  in  opposition  to  its 
highest  in  violating  those  hallowed  symbols  which  law  has  already 
been  called  in  to  protect :  for  surely  the  principle  of  beaaty  and 
the  laws  which  all  cultured  nations  alike  have  found  needful  to 
guard  social  purity,  cannot  be  at  variance,  since  both  are  forma 
of  the  impulse  towards  perfection.  In  the  proper  place  we  will 
instance  some  artists  who  have  written  immorally,  and  wronged 
society  by  ]>ersonal  disrespect  of  tliese  symbols  ;  while  we  shidl 
cite  others  who  have  written  of  immoral  phases  of  life  faithfully,  and 
yet  have  not  done  so.  Meanwhile  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
n  word  or  two  aljout  tho  deleterious  clement  in  later  classical  art, 
which  we  have  ukeudy  indicated,  and  which  it  is  well  to  distinguiish 
from  the  characteristics  of  curlier  periods.  That  such  on  element 
exists  is  proved  by  several  circumstances,  but  notably  by  the  fact  of  a 
small  hut  growing  class  having  sprung  up  in  Cfeimany,  who  urge  a 
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modification  in  the  hallowed  neage  of  classical  studies  in  the  schools 
and  even  in  the  universities.  To  detect  this  false  element  will  not 
only  hel]i  to  a  true  conceptinn  nf  wh:it  is  raoRt  lioalthy,  because 
anost  natural  in  the  ancients,  but  will  also  rrivons  tli'^  koA-  to  those  vices 
■\vhicli  tho  moderns  have  chieHy  derived  Ironi  lattT  classical  "vvriters. 
If  then  we  can  discover  the  points  where  the  self-conscious  ima- 
gination, having  lost  the  elements  of  simple  belief  in  the  great 
myths,  began  to  play  about  them  irith  purposeless  grace,  and  to 
eteep  tbem  in  a  highly  artificial  and  alien,  because  strictly  romantic^ 
medium,  we  may  not  only  re-eataUiah  the  respect  for  antiquity^ 
but  get  substantial  helps  to  aid  us  on  our  dim  and  perilous  way  " 
through  the  rest  of  this  article. 

Shall  we,  then,  wrong  the  g^at  shades  of  Ovid  and  Virgil  when 
we  point  at  them  the  finger  of  rebuke  ?  Truth  compels  us  to  speak 
plainly,  that  dishonour  rnny  not  continue  to  be  done  to  yet  greater 
names.  Ovid's  "Metamorphoses"  and  Virgil's  "ilhieid"  are,  strictly 
speukinc'',  not  ancient,  but  modern  ;  not  classic,  but  romantic.  The 
eemblaucu  of  shame  powerfully  appears  in  cla-i.sic  fable  for  the  first  time 
in  Dido  and  ^Enea.s ;  and  to  it  we  trace  the  artificial  play  of  motives  and 
legarda  by  which  both  human  nature  and  spirit  dinppear  in  a  sort 
of  moonshine,  and  Iotc  and  honour  alike  become  mere  sentiments. 
Having  once  struck  root  m  Enropran  culture,  this  element,  as  we  have 
said,  ran  througb  nearly  all  medieval  poetry,  and  different  as  were 
Boccaccio  and  Petearch,  it  reached  its  climax  in  them.  Even  the 
p;rent  Dante  sometimes  walks  in  this  unreal  magic  air,  as  ho  trust- 
fully follows  his  great  guide.  Ilere  and  there  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  as 
well  as  the  episode  of  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  wo  detect  it ;  while  it 
has  fonned  an  atmOKpherc  into  which  nearly  all  laltr  poets  of  note 
have  occasionally  wandered.  It  f>Hmmcrs  upon  us  from  Shakespere'a 
great  i)lay  of  the  middle  ap^es;  it  o|>euly  haunts,  u**  in  much  of  ^lilton 
and  Spenser;  and  sometimes  it  even  breathes  upon  us,  like  an  over- 
batted  atmo^bere,  from  Tennyson's  **  Idylls  of  the  King."*  There 
is  no  sense  of  reality  about  it :  its  vice  is  the  vice  of  the  artistic 
Imaginatioa,  which  is  ever  immoraL  Perhaps  of  all  EngUsb  writers, 
Chaucer  ia  (be  freest  from  it  (for  the  Enigbte's  Tale,"  which  betrays 
it  most,  is  an  adaptation,  if  not  a  translatum),  and  this  simply 
because  he  was  so  healthy — so  true  to  nature  and  to  his  own  time. 
This  statement,  though  it  may  seem  somewhat  inconsistent  and  con- 
fusing, wo  shall  try  to  make  good  before  we  have  done. 

•  Indord,  Tnnnyson's  "  Idylls  "  are  only  redeemed  from  immorality  by  tlio  broad  front 
which  Uie  poet  throughout  contrivea  to  turn  toward  his  own  time.  Aa  ho  rctiroa  further 
into  the  mists  of  tho  m«diaml  agef,  1m  awwni,  lunlike,  to  refleek  through  tho  atmosphere 
of  universfil  tr-i*h  tho  warmer  and  more  searching  light  upon  modem  tendencies.  A 
■emi-conscioiu  iutstinct  seems  to  have  guided  Mr.  Tennyson  in  his  choice  of  subjects  botb 
frqoidMBQind  iLitinniaa  ftU^  nd  ^7  tiiii  thaybitttpNi  mtielL  thai  is  dUlealt  and 
popkgnpg  ia  our  dailj  modeni  lift. 
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The  uiteijeetioiL  ef  tliis  fiilae,  artifioial,  and  properly  modern 
el^ent  Into  later  classioal  literature  was  doubtless  so  subtle  and 
imperceptible,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  in  view  of  the  whole  field, 
to  pronounce  as  to  the  point  where  it  becomes  positively  impure; 
and  hence  there  has  b^n  among  C5ertain  Christian  thinkers  ever  and 
anon  a  low  tentative  outcry  against  antiquity  on  the  wliolo.  And 
not  rilton-ethor  ■^^thout  reason.  There  is  certainly  a  wide  diiToi-cnce 
between  liomer's  open  yet  i'rankly  veih d  tifntment  ol  Zcils  and  Hera, 
in  tlio  fonrtoentli  book  of  the  "  Iliad,"'— w-iich,  too,  redeems  itself 
morally  by  its  syiubulio  ijigiiilicaiice, — and  llie  luihcaltby  '^u^^'gestive 
j^liniiiitr  ol  Ovid's  "  Metamoiphodef,  "  or  the  self-conscious;  delisrht 
in  acting  against  honour,  which  makes  Mrgii's  picture  of  l)ido  and 
^neas,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  "-^ineid,"  degrading.  Dr.  Wehrmanu 
of  Stettin  may  be  taken  as  representatiTe  of  the  Germana  we 
spoken  of,  and  anartide  on  the  subject  from  his  pen  has  recently  been 
published.  The  burden  of  this  article  is  that  such  use  of  ancient 
mythological  forms  and  text-hooks,  as  is  in  general  practice  at  pre- 
Bent,  has  a  tendency  to  awaken  a  distaste  to  Chriatiamty.  He  hiolda- 
that,  used  as  means  in  the  education  of  youth,  these  forms  must  haye 
a  Tory  materialistic  influence;  and,  what  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
reasonable  and  more  true,  he  argues  that  where  they  are  adopted 
in  modem  art,  the  artist  limits  his  appeal  to  a  class.  Uc  is, 
perhaps,  snbstantinlly  nearer  the  main  truth,  however,  when,  after 
having  quoted  liom  August  lioekh  about  the  moral  corruption  that 
ultimately  penetrated  to  the  coro  of  classic  life,  he  confesses  that-^ 

"Notwithstanding  [all  that  has  been  said]  that  [classic]  religion  had  a 
decided  element  of  merit,  to  whii^h  St.  Pnnl  nllnd(  <l  wb<  n,  prenehing  at 
Athens,  ho  related  the  fact  of  his  having  found  an  altar,  with  the  iuscription 
*  To  the  Unknown  God.'  In  declaring  tmto  tbcm  Him  whom  they  ignorantly 
worshipped,  he  implied  that  they  worshipped  the  true  God,  though  in  a  dim 
unccrtai!!  wny.  From  this  point  of  view  anrii  nt  Tiiytholnsjy  sets  itself  fore 
us  in  a  peculiar  light,  as  a  preparation  and  medium,  through  whii^li  man 
might  pass  to  the  truth  of  ChnBtianity ;  and  it  proves  itself  to  be  so  in  oon* 
Ycying,  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  were,  ])rL  S.  ntiments  of  truth,  and  on  the  other, 
ill  r-  vealing  its  own  def<  f t?,  nml,  in  lit;  restless  de?«ire  after  completeta  ^^^^ 

pointing  past  itself  to  somelhiiif^  ^viiicll  could  Bupjily  them  A  certain 

longing  and  atriving  forreoondliution,  ayeanung  for  the  one  living  God,  and 
for  peace  with  liim,  runs  through  the  whole  system  of  ;inlii[uily,  and  forms  a 
preparation  for  the  new  relationship  between  God  and  man  instituted  by  th& 
work  and  suffering  of  our  Lord  Jesus." 

This,  we  take  it,  is  a  statement  of  the  truth,  and  Dij.  "\VrhrTir;nji*a 
main  error  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  not  definitively  separating  between 
what  fire  undoubtedly  embodiments  of  pure  human  nature,  viewed 
through  the  hcnltliy  iitinosjdiere  of  the  cnrly  ages,  and  those 
whi(.;li  are  the  projection  of  the  individual  imagination  playing 
about  great  symbols  in  an  enervated  ortiliciaJL  age,  wben  they  had 
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l^oUy  ceased  to  b»  bdisfBd  in.*  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  move 
mmd  eritical  philosophy,  as  after  careful  inquiry  and  eonsideratioB 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  most  objectionable  of  tho  m}-ths.  if  they 
existed,  had  not,  in  the  Homerie  takot  the  form  in  which  th^ 
are  now  presented    i  us. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  main  root  ot  ninr.orality  in  later  art  has 
been  deference  to  forms  which,  though  i'aiililid  to  earlier  phases  of 
life,  were  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  later  periods.  Such  life  as  is 
giiaed  in  tiuBwajkfbr  the  most  port  gal Yaaie  and  iia^^  Eaeen- 
tfad  oppontkn  lielweea  epnt  and  Ibim  moat  be  He  ohamoteristiic  nailE, 
ad  this  rtril*  is  moh  as  doea  oonpleCely  away  wiih  the  soft  ael^ 
CDidoBed  calmncaiinwliibhHes  the  seal  of  coreatioii,  erven  when  the  ^ 
ments  dealt  with  are  of  a  totally  drfiferent  charaeter.  Shakeepere,  ivt 
instance,  doea  not  rave  though  Lear  does  so,  because  tnith  rcqnirea 
that  he  be  at  the  same  time  faithful  to  the  fool,  who  stands  by  grin- 
ning m  ^lis  sorrow.  But  the  sickliness,  subjective  dissatisfaction, 
and  liie-\\  o:inn<»ss  which  a  lower  class  of  artists  throw  over  their 
work,  has  lor  the  most  part  (m  t  <  (hnl,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a  despis- 
ing of  the  ccaiunon  elements  aroiuul  t  hem — mediums  and  materials  for 
creative  power  also — in  a  mad  and  wrong-headed  deference  to  old 
ftnuL  Throughooiell  nckworit^MTO  IB  afeyerxdmesaandmoiU^ 
heat — alioi  wkelly  to  the  open  hflaKhibhieaa,  wldohj  thongh  not 
ealdoB  eoane^  waa  narer  dagnding  by  nae  of  sly  bints,  clever  doable 
BMningi^  or  ennning  aoggestions.  £a  no  period  of  literary  history, 
perhaps,  was  there  more  of  tiiis  falseness  than  in  that  of  the  Medici, 
when  a  Polci  waa  U  JhiiHM  JPotim.  A  latent  sosfitioism  lay  in  aU  art, 
and  cla-ssic  forms  were  enthroned  on  the  crrptif  mortmtm  of  Ohristian 
£aith,  which  yet  the  conmion  crowH,  wi>ior  thnTi  their  teachers,  clung  to 
and  lived  by.  The  most  sacred  objects  ot  the  rnnimon  faith  were 
deemed  fit  play-balls  for  the  fancy,  and  nature  t  ii^^orously  limited 
by  the  onier  ol  tlie  c(»urt.  Scientific  men  teUus  that  the  t>torm  which 
spends  itself  wrathfiilly  along  our  coasts,  strewing  them  with  wrecdcs, 
may  bare  talcen  ita  rise  in  Indian  seas,  and,  toiTeUing  westward,  may 
be  traaad  in  ita  eooantrio  ooune.  So  kit  with  litwary  inftneneee  Kka 
liieee.  The  wanrtf  of  aecptieiam  genegatBd  ebiefly  by  ^e  nltraFoIaeMwal 
devotion  of  those  times,  when  the  medieTal  excesses  contmned  to  exiat 
withontany.of  tiia  mediflsval  revsvenoe  and  futh,  did  2U>t  apeiid  itself 

r  •BoiDer'0  <  iliad,'  if  jou  wCTniinff,  ia  no  Fittiom,  bnt  a  Ballad  Eutory;  the  hearfc  of 
il  Inming  with  wrthawMBo  Ol-mfbEflNi  Mirf,  [Itidin  aofc  «vn.]  It  ibgi  UmU; 
bccausn  it3  rude  hf'art,  rapt  into  transcendMicy  of  r- n!  rmd  udmiration,  is  too  fall  for 
■pealdng.  ....  l&wtvt  cm  a  poem  truly  interwt  hmnan  aoolB  except  by,  in  tfao  flxit 
place,  taking  wH^  it  ^bm  lidkf  of  miA  N«k  Tkmt  iMKaf— UkI  ii,  the  t»M»  WmIi^ 
SHMWe,  and  praotical  outcome  of  kanKi  loali ;  IcaTO  that  behind  you,  as  poets  erery- 
whrro  hnvo  for  a  lonrr  ^i>.r)  <icaM^  irfut  il  tiuM  left  Su  tiM  poote  and  yoaP'— 

Carif/U  i  LatttT'day  2'atnpAkit. 
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till  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  had  thrown  up  upon 
our  coast  a  stormy,  smiling  BjTon.  Byron  busily  formed  himself  upon 
the  Italian  writers  of  the  decadence,  and  be  did  not  live,  long  enough 
to  shake  himself  free  from  their  subtle  influenct^-^ :  th(M*onsoquence 
is  that  in  his  highest  flights  he  is  oft<?n  most  daringly  immoral.* 
And  his  immomlity  does  not  arise  from  expressions  here  and 
there,  but  from  his  pervading  spirit  of  nconi  and  revolt,  which  was 
not  only  in  the  highest  sense  un})oetical,  but  impoetical  because  it 
was  at  bottom  egotistic,  bitter,  and  unjuiit.  Tho  lowest  elements  in 
Byron  become  an  amalgam  under-running  all  his  poetry ;  and  when 
we  BAj  that  1^6  was  pre-eminently  an  egotist,  and  that  an  egotist 
can  never  be  a  gfeat  creator,  we  sajr  wont  that  it  is  needful 
to  say  of  him.  But  in  our  own  day  !B£r.  Swinlmine  implicitly  justifies 
iiimsdf  by  reference  to  Byron's  sins  against  moralily,  and  we  are  led 
.by  a  not  lumatuxal  association  to  refer  to  bim  before  passing  on. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  -violates  each  of  the  three 
laws  laid  down ;  but  as  all  his  sins  trace  their  roots  more  or  less. directly 
to  a  revolt  against  what  is  admittedly  good  and  earnestly  believed,  in  his 

•  own  time,  we  may  consistently  enough  say  a  few  words  of  him  here. 
In  the  measure  that  the  artist  exhibits  traces  of  a  conscious  reaction 
against  those  mor.-d  forms— mediums  of  restriction  for  individual 

•caprice  or  d'-sire,  by  which  society  seeks  to  develop  tlio  liii^hor  by 

•  circumscribing  the  lower — he  enly  betrays  indi\Hidual  limitation, 
and  (leterniinately  and  of  set  purpose  indicates  by  each  new  effort 
certain  partialities  or  tendencies  towards  .sj)ecial  phases  of  life  and 
'Character.  But  the  essence  of  ai  t,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  suspension 
'of  such  piirlialitics  and  preferences,  that  justice  may  be  done  to  all 
«likc.    Sameness  in  the  characters  d^t  with,  and  in  the  atmosphere 

•  It  ia  perhaps  worthy  of  romiirlc  that  tho  first  impulse  dorirod  from  those  artiste  ^0 
sre  rapremdy  iMalthy  is  not  towards  tho  prodoctioii  of  art :  they  do  not  excite  to 
Imitrtion,  in  fiui.  TIm  imiralw  is  xathar  towaidfl  aotiTily  in  VbB  nal  world ;  they  giro 
aest  to  life,  and  excite  a  himgcr  for  deeds.  Homer,  ChauGOr, Shakoip^, Scott,  andGootbit 
(save,  indeed,  in  the  Wertherian  stuff  which  Got  llio  soon  came  to  see  tho  fidscncss 

and  to  renounce)  adminiater  what  Emerson  would  call  "  healthy  shocks  towards  prac* 
lioaleflbrt"  Mr.  TmaymuL  hi,  pedajw,  •  glimpse  of  this,  flitfngli  his  weewlhigiy  met^- 
physical  modos  of  conception  war  against  his  gi^'ing:  it  tho  fallt'.st  cfreet.  The  last  lesson 
of  " Locksloy  Hall"  and  "Maud,"  if  it  be  admitted  that  they  have  any  lesson,  is  oer- 
USbHj  towuds  renmida&m  of  I3i«  specially  artistie  Uatea  to  find  fulness  of  life  in  union 
with  oocunon  men  for  common  ends.  Bat  tho  highest  thing  Mr.  Tennyson  has  written 
in  this  as  in  otlu  r  respects  ifi  tho  "  Xorthem  Furmpr,"  whoro  the  eimple  naturalness  of  the 
picture,  in  showing  us  how,  to  a  character  origizudly  coarse  and  sensual,  mere  devotion  to 
lidnsit  work  has  ministered  something  of  nohility,  does  fur  more  in  directing  our 
impulses  than  tho  finest  preaching.  The  question  may  therefore  be  raised  whether  we 
bave  not  in  this  a  test  of  the  highest  art.  Goethe  Bays  two  things  of  Shak&spere  which 
we  think  have  a  bearing  hen: — (1)  that  the  tirst  glance  he  cast  into  the  world  of 
BlttksqMM  impdbd  him  with  haity  strides  to  the  real  world,  to  mingle  in  fhA  flood  of 
de'liny  ihnt  coTirecs  throuc:}i  it  ;  and  (2)  that  had  V.   r      SbakesperO  iMfimOOniSMnofal^ 

to  write  dramas,  he  felt  he  should  never  hare  made  a  beginning. 
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withvluofa.  flieyare  surrounded, — and  that  wlietiier  the  characters  he 
oonventionally  good  or  bad,  and  whether  the  atmosphere  be  healthy 
<nr  unhealthy, — must  mean,  if  it  means  anyUiing,  a  nanowoeos  of 

sympathy  in  which  lies  the  essence  of  injustice.  Its  first  character- 
istic is  that  it  cannot  be  impartial.  It  has  scent  for  only  one  blood, 
and  passes  all  otlior  tracks  that  may  lie  in  its  way.  And  the  offence 
is,  of  course,  all  the  worse  when  the  proclivity  is  to  morbid  moods  and 
experiences.  The  work  of  such  a  one,  so  far  tu*  it  is  rtal,  belongs  to 
the  same  class  as  a  police  report ;  so  far  as  it  is  ideal,  he  has  only 
produced  what  Hegel  takes  sach  care  to  condenin— a  fiJse  ideal 
which  is  indulged  hy  the  isolated  imagination,  and  belongs  in  no 
sense  to  humanity.  Such  were  the  real  pictures — the  nature-pic- 
tures of  BouBseau ;  such  too  were  his  ideals,  those,  for  instance,  which 
he  wrought  out  in  "  Pygmalion,"  and  the  "  Fragments  d'Iphis."  Pro- 
ductions like  these  wholly  want  that  seal  of  unconscious  and  healthy 
variety  which  is  inseparable  from  the  work  of  tnie  j^nin*!.  They 
all  tend  to  run  into  mere  analysis,  and  niostly  morbid  analysis. 
This,  however,  belonfjs  not  to  art  but  to  science,  and  while  it  may 
have  Taluo  as  a  series  of  psychological  r>tudiefl,  it  has  none  "w  hatever 
OS  creotion.  !Mr.  fciwiubunie'ii  "  l*oom«  and  Ballads"  fall  to  be  cou- 
denmed  under  all  the  forms  in  which  this  law  will  state  itself.  First,  in 
the  morbid  self-ccmaciousness  whkh  pervades  them.  Secondly  (which 
strictly  foUows  from  the  former),  in  ^eir  absolute  want  of  true  variely 
and  dramatio  freedom  of  movement — that  is,  a  movement  determined 
by  the  interchange  of  characters  and  circumstances  so  different  from, 
each  other  (hat  the  real  unity  is  built  out  <^  a  non-apparent  unily; 
which,  however,  Mr.  Swinburne's  poems  reverse,  their  imit}-  being  an 
outward  and  conventional  one.  Thirdly,  by  the  bold  and  declared 
attiiek  upon  ideas  or  forms  which  the  common  sense  of  the  mass  holds 
to  be  }mllowe(l.  Neither  Professor  Morley's  clever  special  pleading, 
nor  Mr.  Swinburne's  own  rhodomoutade,  can  .'^ave  these  ]H>enis  from 
the  condemnation  of  the  healthy  instinct ;  and  this  not  because  of 
pruriency  on  the  reader's  part,  but  because  ^  *tiie  unnatural  and 
cpproaaiYe  atmosphere  into  which  we  are  thrown— an  atmosphere  as 
of  a  laboratosy  or  a  diasecting-room.  We  can  continue  to  live  with  one 
such  establishment  in  a  street  or  in  a  town;  if  there  were  a  whole  street 
or  a  town  of  them,  it  would  kill  us  even  to  pass  through  it.  And  so 
with  books.  There  is  only  one  Ophelia  in  Hamlet ;  only  one  Wife  of 
Bath  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  TVo  have  a  funny  hard-grained  grave- 
digger  beside  the  one,  on  Emilio  and  a  nun  alongside  the  other  TVliat 
paves  the  genuine  artist  from  falling  to  the  low  levti  of  Mr.  fcivviuburne 
IS  his  instinctive  perception  that  in  life  nothing  stands  by  itself  or 
exists  for  itself,  and  hence  he  never  surrounds  liis  charocters  with  an 
atmosphere  whose  uniformity  uumistakably  proves  its  subjective 
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root.  With  sucli  a  one  each  character  carries  his  own  atmosphere 
with  him,  movt.s  freely  in  his  own  orbit,  which  ia  felt  to  be  m  foreigu 
to  the  poet  kimseli  a.s  to  tlie  rest  of  his  characters.  Hence  the  sharp, 
clear,  healthy  determinatLiiess  of  each  detail  in  the  picture,  even  when 
traits  or  actions,  in  themselyes  immoi'ul,  are  dealt  with ;  and  hence 
the  bonest  plaxnnesB  witli  -wbxh  flw  trne  artist  alwAye  tnatondiBi  ia 

We  eonfesB  we  looked  forward  with  interest  to  reading  Mr.  Swin* 
bome's  pamphlet  and  expected  an  ingeniona  de&noe:  the  reader 

may  imagine  our  surprise  when  we  found  Mr.  Swinburne  still  more 
effectively  oloeing  the  door  against  himself,  and  justifying  by  im- 
plication the  verdict  which  the  mass  of  critics  have  given,  though 
it  may  not  in  all  cases  have  been  based  on  sound  principles.  He  con- 
demns himsell'  more  severely  than  we  could  do  under  the  ;i))ove 
law  in  trtniij?  tt>  justify  himself  by  precedent*.  He  is  eveu  more 
unlucky  in  his  precedents  than  in  his  arguments.  B\T()n  and  Shelley 
were  pocti  in  spite  of  their  conscious  revolt  against  '  wiuit  wa4>  best 
and  highest  in  society,"  and  not  because  of  it;  for  certainly  such  revolt 
kwan  them  in  rank  as  artists,  however  large  tiie  crowds  they  may 
hove  set  agog  as  agitating  qnadES  do.  "  Queen  Mab"  is  meie  » 
penifhlet  than  a  poem,  and  SheQej'  Hved  to  see  and  &el  this ;  wfaOe 
mnch  in  "  Don  Juan"  must  rank  tiie  same. 

Bat  we  may  be  met  by  two  questions  here.  The  first  is  this^~ 
"May  not  these  productiDns  which  you  so  stnuigly  condemn  have 
the  more  historic  value  the  more  individual  they  arc  ?  "  Wo.  admit 
the  pertinence  of  the  question,  and  will  pause  for  a  moment  to 
answer  it.  JSince  no  mere  personal  feelings  or  tendencies  can  exhaust 
the  character  of  any  £^ven  period,  art  will  only  have  historic  value 
as  the  desii'cs  and  habit:*  specially  individual  in  their  character  have 
been  passed  out  of  view :  for  in  the  measure  in  which  they  obtrusively 
appeal-,  the  work  as  a  leoovd  is  personal  and  fidse;  in.  other  words» 
ia  not  art  at  all,  but  autobiography.*  We  hare  said  that  the  levealaig 
of  partiaHiy  is  a  direct  confeesion  of  limitation.  Even  satire— tint 
ibnn  of  art  which  would  seem  to  owe  most  to  perBonal  regards — 
becomes  historically  valuable  in  the  very  d^;ree  individual  tendencies 
have  been  thrust  out  of  aig^t.  And  there  are  two  reasons  for  thia : 
(1)  when  the  satirist  only  reveals  one  tendency  of  his  time  to  con- 
demn another,  he  is  certain  to  have  had  some  selfish  object  to  serve, 
and  not  being  diBinterested.  he  falls  even  below  tlie  level  of  bis  time  ; 
and  (2)  because  such  tendencies  couclusively  show  wiuit  of  power  to 

*  Perhaps  no  work  has  more  historic  Tiilne  than  Shakeepero's  plays.  As  ft  veflediatt 
of.  IiiB  age  it  is  perfect ;  and  yet  arc  wc  not  constantly  hearing  complainis  of  the  little  of 
the  mau  ihcrc  is  in  it The  sama  thing  hoidsof  Uie  dnuoMof  .Aidijliia and  Bophocto^ 
and  of  the  novels  of  ISoott. 
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deal  wiih  tiie  nobler  elemmtt  of  life — the  onlj  groimd  from  whioli 
tnie  satire  can  be  mritten ;  for  Goetbe  bas  wisely  said  that  the  best 
way  to  elevate  men  is  to  paint  them  as  though  they  were  ahnoat 
what  you  wished  them  to  be.    Jean  Paul  Richtcr's  satire,  as  well  as 

that  of  rVrvantcs,  i'^  tntc  to  this  rcqnireinrnt,  having  histori'Ti!  value 
through  itj*  Ibrin,  universal  siornifirnm  <.>  t]iT  iiup,^]i  its  'spirit.  ])rtbe  in 
parts,  and  Horace  thriiui^'howt,  Iji'loiiij"  tu  iliu  InLr^u  r  cla><,  though 
they  have  not  so  tuiupktely  di.sisolvctl  their  iuciiviJuality  in  the 
universal,  or,  in  other  words,  show  more  of  personal  prejudice.  Lord 
Byro&'e  "EagHsli  Bavds  and  Sootch  BeiieirerB"  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  indiTidnal  tjpe,  wbidi,  dirougli  its  intense  indivi* 
duality.  Las  lost  aU  value;  while  Boooaccio  and  Pope,  as  Batiiists, 
to  a  large  degree,  must  take  place  with  Byron. 

The  other  question  is  this, — "Do  yuu  not  by  so  rigidly  insisting  OO 
compliance  with  this  law  Ti  uth  render  impossible  all  artistic  treat- 
ment of  other  periods  ?  "  We  answer,  by  no  moans.  We  only  lay 
down  the  conditions  under  which  alono  thi??  con  be  faithfully  accom- 
plished. Hero,  as  el-e\vhcie,  our  tirst  dtily  is  to  that  which  lies 
neareiit  us.  The  uiliat,  even  it  he  %vould,  cannot  rise  out  of  the 
atmosplicre  of  hi??  own  time;  it  is  tlie  medium  tli rough  wliicli  he 
mmt  view  the  liib  of  other  pcriuils,  it'  he  would  view  it  truly.  !Not 
that  he  ought  to  seek  to  moke  it  teach  consoioos  lesscms.  6ome> 
thing  higher  than  that  is  required  of  him.  He  will  never  read 
other  periods  rightly  tiU  he  has  got  into  complete  sympathy  with 
the  inmost  life  of  his  own.*    And  here  we  see  the  deep  sig^ 

•  Hiiui  all  fonnal  imitaliou  of  old  writers,  especiiiUy  in  those  portions  whc-ro  they 
TCSeh  niglMet  to  the  white  heiglits  of  dimimitk  tnUi,  k  oxduded.  It  may  thos  be 
a  qnosti'^n  whclhf  r  l*ope,  in  trying  to  modcmi:^r  thr  "  Wife  of  Bath,"  was  not 
doing  a  piecu  of  immoral  work,  einco  (1)  it  was  a  necessity'  of  tlie  more  retined  niul 
cnltrnit«d  qxMdi  that  wliare  Cbttocer  plainly  8pok«  to  fho  seiiMi,  he  should  suggwt  to 
tlic  fuiicy,  always  tho  more  dangerous  process ;  and  (2)  becftu.se  ht)  could  only  havf 
become  moral  as  bo  rendered  the  wholo  of  Chaucer  in  tho  spirit  of  Chaucor ;  and  this  he 
could  not  do,  hi»  sympathies  with  lifu  being  dcfld^t.  It  may  bo  quite  moral  to  wmttf 
whatitiagnMiy  imnioiii^  i  .li-.'U.  only  Chuaoer  can  render  Chuuccr;  for  his  chftp 
ractcrs  arc  not  «wn  truly  when  seen  alone,  but  on!y  in  th>  ir  r'  '.:iti<  ii  fn  radi  ether. 
Thus  the  "  Qmterbury  i'ligrimage"  bccom'js  a  whole — a  work  of  art  in  whic  h  lies  all 
tho  anyvtoFf  and  vuriod  noTemoBt  of  a  workL  For  eceation  vHal,  all  tho  paHs 
being  inttrde  pen  dent,  as  having  risen  siniultaiuoii.ily  in  one  moment  of  snprrtncst 
freedom ;  imitation  separatee  parts  and  opposes  thorn  to  each  other,  and  its  csacnco  is 
iKmdaga  to  tho  letter.  Two  of  Xr.  Swinlmnie'B  most  labonred  pieeos  muiit,  wo  fitar,  bo 
proscribed  on  this  ground ("Anactoria,"  and  "  Tho  Two  Dreams").  With  all  the  HekLof 
classic  and  modifcval  literature  before  him,  ilr.  Swinburne  has  seiznl  on  Die  mry  por- 
tions of  Sappho  and  Boccaccio  which  are  most  opposed  to  tho  spirit  of  our  lioie ;  und  hv 
haa  tmmght  tham  out,  not  in  the  temper  which  ought  to  govern  an  artist  of  to-daj, 
but  rath'  T  in  thnt  of  n  vi<  iui:  r'l!  Ti-rrl'i  pcdriTit.  Thcro  is  an  rxcf  s.sivr  sif  K-linrn!>  and 
heat  about  them  to  which  we  find  no  relief  in  any  of  the  poems  accompany- 
iSKthan.  Bv«a adntttagr  that  <twl*  Mm  imiti*  leqdred  thli^  ire  know  that  eosh 
dements  did  notaahanat  tho  humanity  of  these  periods  any  more  than  tlu  y  do  ours; 
aiui  thacafoxe  truth  t9  ear  tim*  iinperatively  requires  eome  siwh  relief  It  b  on  graunda 
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nificance  of  the  remark  of  tlie  great  German  to  the  effiMit  ihat 
Shakcsprrc  had  sent  all  his  Pagans  to  a  Clirlsfian  school,  and  thus 
made  them  higher  beings  than  they  historically  were,  while  yet 
they  were  tnio  to  nature.  He  had  got  the  key,  and  fho  Fate,  in 
relation  to  whicli  the  old  Greeks  saw  all  things,  with  him  beeame 
the  Christian  I'rovidence,  of  which  tliat  uther  was  but  a  darkened 
sjinbol.  Anil  so  he  read  the  Greek  lile  more  faitlilully  than  did  the 
Greeks  themselves;  for  Greek  lile  ought  to  lueaii  more  to  us  than 
it  did  to  those  who  half>blindly  fought  and  struggled  within  it,  and 
all  interpretation  of  it  wMdi  gives  us  no  glimpse  of  thia  is  first 
unpoettc  and  then  pedantic  only. 

That  artist  will  therefore  erri  and  produce  false  work,  who  seeks 
to  make  the  inatmments  of  his  art  only  an  airy  bridge  to  tran'sport 
him  out  of  the  atmoKphere  of  his  own  time  that  ho  may  the  better 
revenge  himself  upon  it.  AtuI  the  reason  is  evident.  He  has  never 
got  to  the  true  root  of  belief  by  which  the  ages,  however  seominrjly 
opposed  to  each  other,  are  yet  essentially  united,  and  by  wliit  h  eaeh 
has  sip-nificance  for  each.  Carlyle  is  xmdoubtcdly  rijht  as  tu  the 
law,  thouirh  he  has  himself  violat<>(l  it  in  his  revolt  a;,^ain8t  his 
own  time,  when  he  declares  that  men  never  with  their  whole  liearts 
bcUcved  anything  which  had  not  on  element  of  truth  in  it ;  and 
when,  again,  he  loudly  asserts  that  the  poet  can  only  succeed  when  ho 
carries  with  him  the  complete  belief  of  those  among  whom  he  lives. 
And  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  how  real  genius  can  thus  deal  with 
classic  life— can  make  the  old  form  the  medium  for  what  lies  so  close 
to  the  essentiob  of  belief  that  it  carries  with  it  our  fidl  and  im- 
wavering  oons^t, — and  yet  never  for  a  moment  read  into  the  work 
anvthinir  conventional  or  didactic,  let  him  studv  Ifathanicl  Haw- 
tliorne's  "  Wonder  JJook  '*^-onc  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  art  in 
our  language,  and  one  which  earries-  -with  it  very  deep  and  serious 
lessons  for  clansomaniacs  like  ^Ir.  Swinburne, 

Many  are  the  teinptatioUii  to  iiet  aside  the  claims  of  this  law,  and 
ticurcely  a  prose-writer  of  our  time  has  more  glaringly  ^'iolatcd 
it  than  l£r.  CQiaiies  Beade  has  done  in  his  "  Griffith  Gaunt.*' 
No  author  of  the  present  day  is  entitled  to  write  of  the  past 
CKitniy  as  Fielding  and  Sterne  wrote  of  it.  Our  relation  to  it 
is  wholly  differmt  from  theirs,  even  supposing  theirs  was  a  &ithful 
one ;  we  have  new  lights  to  read  it  by,  and  su])eradded  light 
should  separate  between  pure  and  impure,  else  it  is  abused.  Mr. 
Beade's  oifence,  however,  doM  not  lie  in  the  use  of  plain  phrases,  of 

like  thcso  that  we  would  justify  our  decision  aa  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  want  of  drumatic 
power,  snd  tbe  •nation  that  Ua  dtttMten--inoTU)g  twy  undi  on  Hm  warn  plaao  «• 
tho y  do— arc  men  iiiadE^  mder  wUdi  he  poitmja,  tlioajsh  nIdtMlj,  pvnly  sdtjeoliftt 

tendencioa. 
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-u-hu  li  fur  too  uracil  has  been  made^  but  in  the  mawTifti*  in  whidi,  by 
defect  of  true  sympathy,  he  has  sought  to  wed  the  wont  influences 
of  a  past  afrc  with  the  reigning  literary  evils  of  the  present.  In 
*•  Griffith  Gaunt  "  we  have  all  the  coarse  plain  dealing  with  doubtful 
incident  and  character  that  mark«xl  "Tom  Jones."  elong  with  the 
pretence  of  attaining  dramatic  imity  by  that  opposing  of  circum- 
stances to  character,  in  which  Miss  Bruddou  so  delights.  We  seriously 
object  to  such  a  Dnion  aa  thia.  Beade  has  aimed  at  two  things ; 
oneof  tlumwaamowthaahecoiddweUaooQmpluh.  That  be  bad  no 
power  in  developmg  a  atoxy  nmply,  witbont  the  aid  of  extraordinary 
and  unnatural  elements,  was  proved  by  Dodd'a  catalepsy  in  "Haid 
Cash  ;  **  tliat  he  has  not  the  power  to  maintain  interest  on  the  low- 
pitched  walk  of  ordinary  narrative y  like  Fielding,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  '*  Griffith  Gaimt."  Let  us  try  to  make  our  meaning  dearer. 
Fielding's  instincts  were  far  too  true  for  his  ever  attempting  anj'thing. 
higher  than  mere  ehronicles  of  tlie  life  of  the  period.  His  novels  have 
no  dramatic  value,  and  no  dramatie  beariugs  ;  in  other  words,  there  is 
in  them  no  trace  of  an  attempt  at  reaching  that  central  unit  v  whieh  is 
the  very  sun  of  art.  ' '  Tom  Jones ' '  and  ' '  Joseph  Andrc\Vf> "  are  merely 
series  of  separate  pictures,  which,  taken  apart,  may  have  some  hi^itoriu 
value  as  illustrative  of  the  time ;  but  which  taken  together  have  no 
value  at  all,  because  the  thread  that  binds  them  togethn*  is  merely 
aoddentaL  They  are  not  creation  properiy,  but  satiric  criticum ;  not 
life  itself,  but  clever  reflections  upon  lifiai.  **  Tom  Jones"  or  '*  Joseph 
Andrews  *'  might  be  carried  on  ad  infinitum,  because  the  unity,  in 
which  lies  the  very  life  of  art,  is  developed  by  crises  and  great 
overwhelming  concatenations  of  circumstances,  such  as  Fielding  felt 
no  call  to  deal  with.*  Mr.  Reade  has  eye  enough  to  sec  wherein  this 
art  must  be  defective  in  depth  and  intensity  of  appeal,  and  he  there- 
fore imports  into  his  clever  sparkling  narrative  somo  of  those  very 
elements  by  which  the  falsest  writers  of  our  time  have  tried  to 
recover  the  awful  brooding  unity  and  fascination  of  tragedy  by 
setting  the  emotions  in  opposition  to  the  intellect  in  relation  to 
certain  points  of  morality.  In  "  Griffitii  Gaunt  **  he  recovers 
unify  by  making  the  foolish  nusdoing^  of  Griffith  tend  directiy  to  the 
happmess  of  all  concerned,  and  to  »  deeper  umon  between  him  and 
Kate,  which  we  suppose  is  fitly  symbolised  in  the  transference  of  his 
blood  to  her  veins  in  her  time  of  weakness.  'When  we  reach  the  end 
we  feel  how  flimsy,  false,  and  artificial  is  the  whole  thing,  and  cannot 
help  remembering  how  different  the  views  of  life,  of  nature,  and  of 

*  5Tr.  Thackoniy  boloni,'H  to  tliis  pchool ;  but  ho  savoB  Kimself  from  immorality  by  his 
constant  regard  to  the  drawLug-room  moitdity  of  his  timo,  if  nothing  higher.  And  oven 
tfak  «M  %  giMt  deil  Ibr  one  so  devoted  as  he  -wa  to  Fidding  and  SmoUett.  Mr.  Trdl- 
lope,  too,  is  a  follo^vcr,  tlioxich  luckily  a  Icj-s  fjiitliful  one,  never  ha\'ing  allowed  ths 
influence  to  disturb  a  true  but  by  no  means  deep-rooted  relation  to  the  present. 
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Proviileuce  giviui  iis  b}'^  Shakespcrc  and  Scott,  and  even  by  iEf*chYlws. 
Mr.  Reade'a  is  truly  a  very  maudliu  misrepresentation  of  tlie  way  in 
which  God  deals  with  men.  If  they  oommit  sin.  He  visits  them 
with  all  the  paim  of  it,  though  it  is  posnUe  tliese  may  be  mada 
mediunui  for  devdofiiiig  the  higher  nature^  And  aometimeB  entk  tiie 
mnooent  suffer.  Had  Cordelia  not  sufiered  with  her  fiil^er  in  his 
madneBa,  she  vouhl  not  have  ohumed  our  sympatiby  aa  she  doeB»  nor 
been  so  loflty  a  being  to  at  enthroned  for  ever  in  our  imaginations  ; 
for  all  her  goodness,  she  must  perish  with  the  foolish,  fond  old 
man,"  the  reword  of  the  o^ood,  not  to  spoak  of  the  wicked,  not  being 
alwaj^s  an  additional  allowance  of  cake  and  pudding-.  Mr.  Road© 
administers  the  cake  and  pudding  largely  ;  perhaps  in  one  respect  he 
shows  himisell'  uo  bod  workman. 

Mr.  Reade  has  thus  produced  a  very  clever  and  sparkling,  but  at 
the  same  time  false  and  hermaphrodite  work  of  art,  which,  trying 
to  he  true  to  the  forma  of  different  periods,  ends  by  being  nothing, 
looked  at  from  the  artiatio  plane. 

And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  say  a  single  word  of  Miss  Braddon 
and  h«r  class,  who  stndioaaly*  of  Mt  purpose,  seek  to  awaken  our 
sympathies  for  certain  types  of  ohaiaoter  by  inTolving  ns  in  auoh 
circumstances  as  tend  to  .net  n.s  in  active  opposition  to  some  coaTen- 
tional  moral  regards.  With  thera  sprit  is  opposed  to  form ;  and 
because  the  one  is  I'ouiid  inefficient  to  express  the  other,  the  exist- 
ence fif  any  law  }>eYond  the  caprice  of  the  individual  is  implicitly 
denied.  It  is  artistic  atheism  in  its  lowest  pha.se:  what  is  permitted 
to  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  the  race's  freedom  is  justiited  against 
society ;  and  the  ethical  bearing,  if  such  they  have,  is  certainly  to 
oppose  the  lower  freedom  of  oe^iioe  to  that  higher  fieedom  whieh, 
as  Hegel  would  say,  lies  in  acting  according  to  the  will  of  the  Whole, 
as  embodied  in  the  State  or  in  Law.  Those  very  elements  of  culture 
which  should  teach  on  oTeiy  aide*  the  aaorednees  of  law,  even  where 
it  is  imperfeotf  are  made  the  mediums  for  transporting  such  weak 
characters  as  may  be  influenced  by  pictures  of  this  kind  into  a  new 
world,  where  savage  gratification  of  sense  and  of  personal  desire  is 
the  supreme  good.  Practically,  the  result  of  such  books  is  to  reverse 
the  grand  old  idea  of  what  constitutes  heroic  beliaviour,  by  cunningly 
eliciting  our  sympathy  for  individuals  placed  in  doubtful  circum- 
stances, who  fall  into  falsely  tragical  positions  because  of  their  weak- 
ness, and  their  want  of  that  will  in  which  lies  the  very  root  of 
heroio  action.  And  here,  we  regret  to  say,  JlCiss  Braddon  and 
George  Eliot  join  hands,  Lady  Audley  and  Mrs.  Tiansome  being 
tme  twin-sisters  of  fiction. 

Indeed,  had  it  not  been  that  Miss  Braddon — this  comet  of  lite- 
ntture^had  formed  a  conjunction  with  what  promises  to  be  a  fbced 
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star  for  the  centuries,  we  shoukl,  iii  Baate's  words,  have  only  looked 
and  passed  on.  But  George  Eliot,  with,  all  the  power  to  exhibit  dra- 
naticaPy  Tuioas  types  of  ohanoter,  and  io  to  obtein  a  troe  unity,  in 
oilier  wotd%  to  oreaAe,  bas  «llow«d  certem  aletnust  ideas  so  to  domi- 
nate in  lier  later  ^tqAm,  Uiat  fhey  almoet  oeaae  to  be  art  in  the 
loftiest  aenee^  By  setting  herself  in  oonsoioas  and  dedared  revolt 
against  the  common  beliefs,  thoughts,  and  aspiratums  of  her  time, 
she  has  made  her  last  novel  nothing  else  than  an  apology  for  those 
moral  elements  that  have  deposited  themselves  in  marriage  laws  and 
begotten  other  restraints — mediums,  she  would  say,  of  the  cruelty  of 
God  and  of  society  towards  women.    The  s>Tiipathy  which  slie  ondea- 
A'oure  to  extort  from  us  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Transomc,  wliilo  yet  she  keeps 
us  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  details  of  her  early  sinful  life,  at  least 
till  she  has  every  chance  to  win  it,  will  not  be  fully  accorded  by  any 
ri^^minded  person  after  ihe  dtsooTeiy  is  made ;  and  tlie  reaalt  is, 
tlutt  oar  hearts  and  intellects  aie  set  into  debate  with  each  oUier 
at  the  Yery  moment  wben  they  should  have  been  brought  into  softest 
harmony.   The  art-form  has  beoome  a  mere  mask,  that  she  may 
preach  the  better.   Hegel  found  great  fault  with  Goethe's  *'Goets" 
beoaose  of  the  interjection  of  purely  arbitrary  elements.   He  would 
certainly  have  detected  plenty  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  **  Romola"  and 
"  Felix  ITolt."    The  little  rationalistic  hints  in  the  latter  actually 
split  it  up  into  separate  bits  of  sermons  in  the  most  tell-tale  way,  and 
establish,  as  perhapi  no  other  work  coidd  establish,  the  truth  of  what 
we  have  said  as  to  the  inevitable  results  of  a  revolt  against  what 
we  have  called  ih.Q  formal  elements  the  age  supplies  to  the  artist  as 
instmments  on  which,  as  Goethe  would  say,      proceed  ftirther/' 

There  is  one  lady  who^  thoogh  she  poeseasea  notiiing  like  the  intel* 
leotnal  breadth  and  dramatic  Ibme  of  George  SUot^  and  certainly 
has  not  one  ti&e  the  literary  triok  of  Charles  Eeade,  has  yet,  1^ 
polity  of  instinct,  and  healthy  sympathy  with  ordinary  thomghte 
and  feelings,  done  more  justice  to  her  own  age  than  either  in 
dealing  with  other  times,  lliis  is  the  author  of  "  Citoyenne  Jacque- 
line," in  which  one  of  the  most  disordcreil  and  vicious  of  historical 
periods  is  touched  with  almost  uupreoedented  iustiuetive  delicacy 
and  reserve.  The  very  soid  of  the  Revolution  is  presented  to  us 
without  any  of  itb  filth  in  her  quiet  pages.  In  this  lad^^'s  other 
stories — pictures  of  last  century  life  especially,  of  which  "  On  the 
Stage  and  off  the  Stage"  is  a  type  specimen— we  have  all  the  arti- 
ficiality, reaction,  and  wasted  life-weaiiness  of  the  puriod,  without 
hint  or  taint  of  what  was  really  rqieUent  and  disgusting  in  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  elements  in  themselves  immoral  may  be 
purified  by  the  truthfulness  of  the  artist  in  subordinating  hia  pertonal 
regards  to  this  higher  interest— >the  bond  of  oammotu  beli^  by  which 
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he  is  imited  to  his  time.  Such  wo  believe  to  he  pre-eminently  the 
case  Tvith  Dante,  much  as  this  is  opposed  to  the  common  view.  Wliat 
are  called  the  Dantesque  (P)  elements  in  the  Dimna  ComnmfM,  for 
insUuK'c,  are  not  the  reflection  of  anything  that  pertains  fo  Dante 
indiYidually,  but  belong  essentially  to  the  mcdiflcval  conceptions  of 
the  xmifene  and  of  tlie  fiitave.  Ot)ienr»e  that  poem  had  be«i  one 
of  tlie  moat  xmmoTal  things  ever  written.  It  would  Ixave  aimply 
been — ^wliat  it  is  ao  often  said  to  be — a  pteoe  of  cruel,  cowardly 
rerenge,  and  would  baye  bad  no  yalue  either  as  art  or  bistoiy.*  But» 
on  the  oontraiy,  when  the  work  is  yiewed  in  the  synthesis  of  its  aim 
and  spirit,  we  disooyer  a  sort  of  unconscious  protest — ^none  the  less 
powerful  that  it  is  a  protest  of  heart  imA  emotion — against  the  intel- 
lectnnlized  conceptions  of  things  that  dominate  in  the  first  portion. 
In  this  sense,  truly,  Dante  was  but  a  voire ;  Carl  vie  has  called  him 
the  voice  of  ten  silent  centuries.  What  ii  truly  personal  in  the 
"  Tnfemo"  is  the  tremblingly  tender  affection  iu  it,  which  softens  all 
the  horror,  and  throws  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  skirts  of  the  awfullest 
Uadmeas.  Thus  we  can  see  something  of  the  sacrifioe  it  had  cost 
Dante  to  continue  diamatically  &ilJiful  to  the  beliefs  he  bad  to  make 
the  mediums  of  a  deeper  and  more  consistent  scheme  of  things.  For 
if  we  regard  his  pictures  of  the  sufferings  of  Francosca,  of  poor 
Bronetto  Latini,  of  Ugolino^  and  of  Giacoo  (Dante's  pity  for  whom 
so  offends  Ginguen^),  as  in  any  aense  real,  why  should  we  gra- 
tuitously pass  out  of  view  his  own  pricfs,  deeper  than  tears,  tliat 
more  than  once  made  him  fall  down,  "come  corpo  morto  caddi?" 
And  yet  he  wiiuld  bo  true  to  what  hu  b-  lievod  in  common  with  his 
age,  and  his  greatness  of  belief  breeds  not  scorn  of  the  common  men 
and  women  who,  pointing  at  him,  said,  "  Eccovi  Tuom  ch'  k  stato  all* 
Inferno,"  becau^  he  himself,  with  his  whole  soid,  believed  as  they 
did.  But  had  be  felt  any  personal  gratification  in  the  pains  he 
paints  others  as  snfoing  in  bell,  would  he  haye  represented  himself^ 
as  he  baa  done,  as  snfeing  with  them,  for  eyen  in  hia  contempt 
there  is  all  the  pain  of  pity  P  Nay,  rather  like  Nero,  he  had  danced 
the  more  wildly  joyful  the  deeper  the  woes  into  which  his  enemies 
were  plunged.  Or  must  wo  regard  him  not  only  as  a  cruel,  revengeful 
man,  but  also  ns  a  consummate  hypocrite  ?  This,  we  think,  the  most 
litendizinjj:  of  his  critics  -will  scnrcfl  v  assert,  and  yet  tho^-  must  impale 
themselves  upon  either  of  the  horns  of  this  dilemma.  ^\  holly  different 
is  our  view  of  Dante.f    We  believe  that  by  sympathy  with  the 

•  All  Pnntcsquc  imitations  aro  hero  too  rxcludcd,  because  they  become,  or  ever  tend 
to  becojnc,  imnionil  by  deference  to  the  more  form  and  by  wont  of  power  to  seize  tho 
deeper  demoit  by  -whidk  fh*  groteMitte  of  Draite  If^es— lib  tendemeM,  wbieh  did  not 
at  idl  pertain  to  tho  sphere  of  opinion,  bat  was  rather  opposed  to  it. 

t  Any  artist,  for  instance,  who  wrote  a  series  of  dramas  illustrative  of  the  times  of 
Luther,  would  be  quite  justified  in  exhibiting  tho  etrugglce  between  the  loving  instinct 
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inmost  law  of  fliinjrs  he  unoonsriouslv  roso  abovo  the  narrow  liinits 
of  that  mediaeval  belief;  but  .so  true  ih  ho  to  the  element  iu  whk-li  lio 
lived,  that  it  is  only  when  he  comes  to  the  Purn;atorio  that  he  cqu 
put  into  the  mouth  of  another  these  sublime  words  :— 

"  Onibtl  fiiron  li  peocati  miei, 
|{»  b  jMto  imJlHUm  Mm  ti  gran  braeeia, 

Dante's  cooscioiisQeas  and  his  nnconacioiisneaB  tUSkib  show  his  great- 
nees.  In  the  first  is  manifested  liis  fkithfnLaess  to  lus  own  time,  and 
ito  beliefe  under  the  law  of  Truth ;  and  in  tiie  second  his  complete 
ahnegation  of  self  under  the  law  of  Spipathy,  with  which  we  shall 
now  piroceed  to  deal. 

II. 

The  rehult  of  nearly  ull  we  have  said  is  this,  that  the  vital 
impulse  to  creation  of  art  is  aaoiifioe  of  the  indiTidnal;  Ibr  it  is 
only  thus  that  the  artist  ean  do  justice  to  what  lies  around  him,  and 
which  he  is  bound  first  of  all  to  respect.  And  this  naturally  enough 
leads  us  to  speak  of  our  second  law,  that  of  Sympathy ;  and  the  ques- 
tion which  meets  us  on  the  yery  threshold  is — "  Can  the  artist  deal 
morally  with  immoral  phases  of  life?  and  if  so,  how  V*  We  reply  that 
he  can ;  and  we  are  fain  to  throw  in,  by  way  of  aerial  pontoon,  to 
float  us  rij4:ht  out  into  the  current  of  our  subject,  a  text  from  Shelley, 
which,  indeed,  contains  the  .soul  of  the  whole  mattei:.  In  the 
"Defence  of  Poetry"  he  writes: — 

"  The  pToat  secret  of  nrnruls  is  lovr,  or  a  jroing  out  of  onr  ovm.  natnm,  and 
an  idcntitication  of  ourselves  with  the  bcautitul  which  exiata  in  thought. 


«f  Am  rdbmuHT  and  the  belief  lie  hoiUl  in  oomnon  with  hii  time,  ai  leen  in  iliat  noted 

CMC  of  the  child  whom  ho  advised  alKwJd  be  thrown  into  the  river  bocaiue  it  was 
thought  to  l»c  jn;f4.s'  s>-'(l  iif  thit  (iovil.  But  the  trcafmont  of  s^uch  a  iLomo  by  an  artist  of 
our  day,  ought  to  difl'ur  from  the  treatment  it  could  hj^ve  juatly  receivL-d  from  an  artiiit 
vho  wrote  wblle  yet  witduntaft  and  demoniac  poaMaaion  were  bolieved  in.  Tbe  tendmey 
of  the  former  wonid  have  been  to  sink  the  finest  feature  in  the  personality  of  Luther 
by  fguling  to  apprehend  the  really  tragic  demcnta  which  lay  in  the  contact  between 
linlhei'a  intenae  lore  liDir  ddldren  and  bia  frithliilneaa  to  oonadence;  be  would  not  bave 
aeon  the  available  elements,  in  fact,  owing  to  the  power  over  him  of  commonly  accepted 
beliefs.  The  later  artiBt  would  escape  the  grotesque  elements  which  the  other  would 
import  by  making  the  personal  charactar  of  Luther,  as  seen  in  this  instance,  the  main 
element ;  and  henc«,  thongb  the  biffeorioil  truth  might  in  one  view  be  aacrifloed,  it  would 
be  only  to  gain  a  deeper,  a  clearer,  and  more  intinLit-'  knowledi-r  of  tliR  truly  t^'nder 
iieart  of  Luther.  The  deep  and  unconsGiouB  element  in  Danto  sliuids  for  the  later 
artist;  tbe  soperficial  and  Gonacions  one,  in  oontaot  witii  oommon  beUeftt  for  tbe  medifloval 
one :  m  that  be  is  his  own  bcit  tDtarpveter.  He  girei  at  «aoe  finm  and  i^ixit;  and  witli 
kim  those  two  are  one. 

•  It  is  perhaps  alwayt  in  flkit  way— i«.  unoonadoosly,  and  because  of  depth  and  ilna» 
neaa  of  natmtK-that  the  artist  "  impresses  on  earlier  traditions  the  moral  sense  of  more 
cultivated  times."— See  OmUmpunrjf  JSmm,  voL  ir.,  p.  iod.  par. ;  and  alio  toL  iiLp 
p.  363,  par.  1. 
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action,  or  persoB,  not  onr  own.   A  in«n  to  be  greatly  good  miut  imagine 

intcnsoly  antl  compivlunsiTcly ;  he  must  put  him^^tlf  in  tlu  idute  of  another, 
atifl  of  many  others ;  the  pains  and  ph  asurcs  of  his  species  must  hecome  his 
own.  The  great  instrument  of  moral  good  is  the  imagination,  and  poetry 
imniatera  to  the  effect  hy  acting  on  the  eause.  Poi  trv  enlurgoo  the  eircum> 
ferenee  of  imagination  by  repU  ni^^l^nJ^  il  with  thout;hts  ol'  i  vrr  m  \\  ilrlight, 
which  have  the  power  of  attracting  and  assimilating  to  their  own  nature  all 
ether  thougtits,  and  which  form  new  interrala  and  interBtuos,  whose  void  for 
ever  cravi  <  ii  rsh  food.  Foetiy  atrengthens  the  faculty  which  is  the  oi^gan  of 
the  moral  uatuie  of  man  in  the  aame  manner  aa  exercise  atrcngthena  the 
limb," 

So  far  Shelley.  The  principle  of  all  true  art  is  stated  here  Avifli 
such  clearness  and  bcautyj  that  all  which  is  left  is  to  show  more  iully 
tow  it  operates. 

All  creative  literature,  then  (and  hy  this  wo  luean  uLat  De 
Quiiiccy  would  call  the  literuturc  ot'  power  in  oppo&itiou  to  the 
literature  of  mere  science  or  teachiug,  with  which  we  have  now 
notiiing  to  do),  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  divided  into  drflp 
matac  and  lyrical'-ihat  which  profesaes  to  represent  phases  of  life 
external  to  tiie  artist,  and  thal^  again,  which  is  the  emotional  out- 
flow of  what  are  usually  regarded  aa  the  artist's  personal  feelings  and 
experiences.  True,  these  do  run  into  each  other,  now  and  f^;ain, 
with  the  most  delicate  shadings,  but  it  is  quite  possible,  in  a  general 
way,  to  view  them  distinctly.  How  then,  let  us  ask,  can  the  dramatic 
writer  deal  with  immoral  phases  of  life,  and  yet  wi'ite  morally  ?  AVc 
answer,  by  self-sacrifice.  Mrs.  Browning  abruptly  closes  one  of  her 
paragraphii  iu  "Aurora  Leigh"  with  the  words,  "Art's  a  service, 
mark;"  and  she  begins  another  by  "Art  puts  action  on  the  top  of 
sufiering."  bigiiilicujilly  enough,  Clougii  ends  one  of  his  finest 
atan«w  with  the  words,  "  Love  is  felkw-semce,  I  believe and  if 
we  have  regard  to  Shelley's  main  idea.  Love  and  Art  might,  from 
some  points  of  view,  he  taken  as  equiTalents.^  Supposing  that  in 
the  preset  instance  we  do  regard  them  as  synonymous,  if  we  &1Iow 
these  expreasions  to  their  roots,  they  will  give  us  the  true  idea  of 
aU  genuine  art.  How,  then,  can  art  be  a  service  ?  We  may  put  it 
thus,  that  at  the  basis  of  all  sincerity — a  phrase  which  has  recently 
cropped  np  and  p*)t  n  preat  })laee  in  .neathetirs — lies  sacrifice;  a  point 
on  which,  it  must  ])o  admiltf  d,  ISlr.  Carlyie  has  always  b(N  n  remark- 
ably clear,  thouijh,  generally  speaking,  his  conception  of  the  tests  of 
it  have  been  oi  rather  a  low  and  material  order  (tie©  passim  "  Past 
and  Present").  But  how  does  this  sacrifice  of  the  individual 
show  itself  in  dramatic  art  ?  In  this,  that  the  higher  the  art  <Jie 
deeper  the  sympathy  by  which  the  artist  has  passed  out  of  his  own 

•  Wr-  mnst  not  bo  tboaght  to  spoak  confusedly  here,  sinco  in  thf  Fortniijh'ly  Reciew 
•^usiinliy  characterized  by  clearness  of  thoogbt  and  style — Mr.  K.  Buclianau  writes  of 
'•W<ukB  of  Art  or  of  H«art." 
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indiyidual  sphere  into  thut  of  existences  different  from  his  own, 
wliicli  yet  he  represents  as  clearly,  kindlily,  and  faithfully,  as  though 
they  were  within  hie  own  immediate  sphere.  The  fidae  idea  that 
«ijoyment,  or  pleaaure,  is  the  prime  mover  in  the  production  of  art, 
aa  well  as  its  main  end,  will  not  fall  in  very  well  with  this  notion ; 
but  we  get  thence  the  key  to  the  genulnenees  and  natural  health  of 
all  true  artists,  and  the  reason  of  that  mysterious  symputhy  \\'hich 
their  works  breathe,  and  beget  in  their  readers  bocause  they  breathe 
it.  It  is  by  the  clear  evidence  of  this  self-sacrificing  sjTnpathy  that 
FalfsfafT,  Ophelin,  Timoii,  and  Tag^o,  are  tnily  moral  characters. 

Much  as  Mr.  Lowe.-<  has  sp<Aen  against  the  "  Confessions  of  a 
Beautifid  Soul"  in  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  we  (  an not  help  foi  ling 
tliat  it  contributes  much  to  give  dramatic  cliaractcr  to  the  b'»ok,  niid 
to  relit  ve  details,  which,  taken  by  themselves  were  certainly  imini>ral, 
though  we  do  not  tty  tiiat  it  might  not  have  been  wrought  in 
with  more  skill  and  lees  of  abruptness.  Stolbwg  was  not  so  TOfj 
unwise,  after  all,  when  he  cut  out  this  wonderiul  tract,  and  threw 
the  rest  of  the  book  into  the  fire.  O^lyle  has  remarked  that  each 
character  in  ''Ifetster"  moves  freely  in  his  own  individual  sphere. 
The  Schone  Seek  moves  more  fteely  than  any;  and  she  redeems 
other  portions  of  the  work,  not  so  much  on  account  of  her  purity  and 
noblpncss  of  spirit,  as  because  of  the  contrast  that  lies  between  her 
chariieter  and  that  of  the  artist.  Goctlio,  \\c  can  easily  holievp,  lir»d 
little  of  personal  liking  for  rnystical  uud  mctapliysical  inodcs  ol'  con- 
ception and  of  feeling,  and  yet  he  proves  by  tliin  bit  of  work  that 
to  such  he  can  do  justice.  Perfect  iairuesi«  tovvurdsi  characters  with 
whom  we  hardly  sympathize  is  not  very  easy  of  attainment,  but 
Qoethe  in  the  ^BeautiM  Soul'*  has  attained  and  to  such  a  degree 
as  almost  atones  for  a  deal  which  is  of  indi£forent  character  in  the  book. 

We  have  said  that  the  wider  the  chasm  between  the  personal 
sphere  of  the  artist  and  that  of  his  subject,  the  higher  is  the  art. 
The  reason  of  this  is  simple,  incismuch  as  the  greater  the  force  of 
sympathy  necd(»d  to  create,  the  stronger  are  the  proofs  of  purity. 
For  purity  lies  at  the  root  of  sympathy — is,  indeed,  the  only  soil  in 
which  it  flonrishes.  Tlic  grossly  im])nro  man  cannot  s\Tupathizo,  and 
because  he  c  annot  sympathize,  ho  cannot  rcflr^ct  anyth!i]<?  hut  his  own 
selfish  pTctMl,  and  exclusive  desire  uiu  r  jjloasure.  The  j^owpr  to  f/m- 
vin/irf(i///  rrfii/''  ami  dml  mth  an  immoral  c]Kiru<.:icr,  i«4  tiiun  a  proof 
of  purity  ;  clearness,  harmony  of  nature,  being  dependent  on  this  as 
the  light-giving  power  of  the  diamond  is  dependent  on  the  sun. 

Half-artists,  in  all  they  do,  only  tell  their  own  sins  and  meaonessee 
indirectly,  and  however  much  they  may  veQ  their  self-worship  in 
fine  words,  nature  has  a  sure  way  of  dealing  with  them  in  the  long 
ran;  she  lets  them  die,  in  spite  of  all  their  sparkle.  What,  for 
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instance,  has  now  become  of  Byron,  who,  notwithatandiiip:  his  art 
and  play  of  wit,  was  not  drainatic,  and  had  no  real  synip  ithy,  but 
was  rather  intensely  personal  and  selfish,  and  therefore  immoral? 
Chaucer  is  the  antipodes  of  Byron,  and  this,  not  so  much  owing 
to  difEerenoe  in  the  things  dealt  with,  whether  sensual  or  the  reverw, 
M  because  of  the  essential  diffemce  in  the  spirit  of  the  two  men. 
Byron's  power  is  that  of  storm,  Chaucer's  that  of  the  aU-subduing 
sunshine. 

Chauoer^s  teUers  of  filthy  stories  are  above  all  natural,  and  they 
prove  at  once  his  sympathy  and  his  purity.  One  not  unworthy  to 
^eak  on  the  subject — ^glancing  at  the  heart  of  the  matter — says^ 

"  Chaucer  is  a  kin;;,  and  inherits  the  «irth,  Dod  npsnds  his  great  sold 

smilinplv  to  embrace  his  great  heritage.    Nothing  is  too  high  for  him  to 

touch  with  a  thouijlit.  nothing  too  low  to  dower  with  an  affection  

Ctiiidlike,  hi»  tears  and  emilca  lie  at  the  edge  of  his  eyes  He  can 

ereate  as  wdl  as  dream,  and  wtak  in  clay  as  w^  as  cloud ;  and  saying,  *  I 
will  mulco  "  A  AVifo  of  Tiath,"  as  well  as  Emilie,  snd yott  shidl  nsmombor hat 
as  long ' — we  do  remember  her  as  long." 

When  we  compaie  Chaucer's  '* Canterbury  Pilgrimage"  with 
Boccaccio's  **  Decameron,"  for  instance — a  comparison  which  is  the 
more  justifiable,  inasmuch  as  with  some  they  would  be  placed  in  the 
tame  catogorj' — we  find  them  really  separated  from  each  other  by 
all  the  width  of  the  world  of  art.    The  wonderful  force  of  sympathy 
18  what  we  admire  and  wonder  at  in  the  one ;  the  clever,  squirrel- 
like  agility  with  which  the  other  bobs  np  and  down,  slightly 
changing  the  mask  eaeli  timr,  is  what  we  smile  at  in  the  other.  And 
surely,  (-hauccr,  within  the  bounds  el'  his  Avork,  bhowt*  u  mighty  range 
of  sjTupathy;  for,  from  the  "Parsoa'a  Tale"  to  the  "MUler's  Tale" 
or  the  ** Revo's  Tale,"  what  a  stretch!    The  difference  between  them 
•8  dynamic ;  and  we  may,  for  cleamesa,  put  it  thus :  If  the  '*  Beve's 
Tale"  is  the  utterance  of  Chaucer's  own  personal  feelings,  then  what 
painful  effort  it  must  have  cost  him  to  so  enter  into  the  Parson's  modes 
of  life  and  feeling  as  to  write  his  tale !   And  if  the  "  Parson's  Tale  " 
merely  reflects  Chaucer,  n\      what  yearning  he  must  have  gone  forth 
a£ter  the  "Wife  of  Bath!"    While,  again,  how  wholly  different  are 
cither  of  these  from  the  *'  Lay  of  Sir  Thopas,"  which  perhaps 
cxprrsse^i  something  of  individual  opinion  !     And  yet  Chaucer 
would   not,  poiliaps,  have  sworn   to   tlu>  whole  of  it  on  the 
Book!     P.occaccio,  in  the  "  Docaiin  ion,"  on  the  contrary,  shows 
scarcely  any  real  sympalliy,  but  only  })ride  in  his  own  ]  tower  of 
exaggerating,  and,  by  exaggeration,  making  simply  disguBting  the 
▼ice4  of  the  priests,  whose  better  chaiM»s  of  learning  the  ladies' 
secrets,  and  getting  their  confidences,  he  seemed  to  grudge  them 
with  surprisiDg  nneerity.    Boccaccio's  stories  mostly  deal  witii 
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the  same  subject-matter  j  men  and  women  are  treated  by  liim  m 
thougli  they  were  made  of  two  things — ^wit  and  wantonneas— «nd 
notiiing  more;  there  ia  no  ezeroaae  of  s^-mpathy,  and  no  true  variety 
either  of  topic  or  character,  aa  in  nature ;  and  hence  we  say  they'  are 
nnreal,  not  becanae  they  are  aenaualt  but  becaiue  they  are  falae^ 
one-aided,  and  unnatural.  The  roots  of  all  of  them,  like  half-atarvedy 
thirsty  trees,  turn  and  twist,  and  work  themselres  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, towards  the  one  little  li^'ing  stream  in  Boccaccio — his  shrewd 
sense  of  tlic  ridiculous  in  contact  with  the  sensual.  On  that  n-round 
he  does  possess  some  power  of  humour;  oti'  it,  ho  is  but  a  <v  Ti'iuon 
man — an  Ithuriel  without  his  speur,  a  Samjsou  shaven  of  hir%  lovks. 
It  i.s  a  phase  of  life  this  which  may  be  real  enou;j^li ;  but  it  is 
certainly  not  the  only  reality,  nor  the  muin  one,  and  it  in  a  very 
nibordinate  element  in  the  highest  art.  There  ia  a  aenae  <^  aelf- 
aatiBfactum,  of  dmckling,  low  enjo^nmit  about  1hem»  alien  whoUy 
at  once  to  the  daaaical  qgirit  and  to  the  dramatic  Bdf*Ba«»ifice  which 
liea  at  the  basis  of  all  high  art 

Properly  speaking,  Boccaccio's  "  Decameron/'  notwithstanding  its 
form,  is  lyrical,  and  not  dramatic :  for  the  writer  never  properly  passes 
out  of  his  own  sphere.  A  circumstance,  however,  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  h,  that  real  artists,  iJi  dealing  with  coarse  phases  of 
life,  are  as  plain,  rude,  and  direct,  as  nature  hersell',  and  .'seem  to  use 
leai)t  of  all  artistic  resources  in  presenting  these,  us  might  be  seen  by 
a  coni])arison  of  the  treatment  of  the  Wife  of  Jiath  with  that  of 
limilie.  Our  old  writers  have  recourse  to  no  verbal  trickery  to  colour 
and  disguise ;  and  instances  in  scores  might  be  got  in  oonfirmaticm 
from  {Siakespere,  Chaucer,  and  Ben  Jonson,  were  it  needful ;  but 
eveiy  honest  reader  will  at  once  endorse  this  statement,  and  will  call 
to  mind  many  such  passages. 

An  instance  ttom  contemporary  literature  occurs  to  us,  bearing  out 
our  idea  of  Sympathy.  Tennj'son  has  only  written  one  truly 
dramatic  piece  of  art,  the  "  Northern  Farmer,"  and  it  is  especially 
noticeable  that,  notwithstanding  the  maidenly  purity  Tennyson  has 
shown  in  everything  lyrical,  here,  luiving  passed  clearly  out  of  his 
own  personal  sphere,  he  can  so  spupathizu  with  the  rude,  stolid, 
old  Saxon  nature,  as  to  make  him  tell  faithfully  that  episode 
in  hi.'^  life  about  Beesie  Marria's  "  barn,"  so  that  the  poem  is  not  only 
moral,  but  die  more  so  as  it  is  seen  to  be  the  truer  and  more  real, 
because  of  the  honest  telling  of  this  very  circumstance. 

III. 

We  have  thus  a  law  of  Svmpafhv  bv  which  the  morality  of  the 
dramatic  artist  is  guaranteed,  and  \ve  have  also  a  law  which  protects 
us  from  immorality  in  the  lyrical  sphere — the  law  of  Keserve.   It  ia 
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quite  tnie  tliat  theae  do^  at  oertam  pointa,  mteraeot  and  ran  into  eack 
other,  but  only  in  the  aaine  way,  and  in  the  ssme  degree,  as  do  the 
elements  with  which  they  respectively  deaL   What  doubtless  distin* 

guishes  the  dramatic  from  the  lyxieal  is  this,  that  ttt  the  one  there  is 
a  positive  abandoning  of  the  personal  sphere,  or  a  passing  beyond  its 
limits ;  whereas  in  the  lyrical  the  personal  element  itself  is  ihrotm 
foncnrd  into  an  atmosphere  of  the  imagination,  where  it  is  purp;tK! 
from  all  llmt  is  narrow,  local,  or  specially  distinctive  <jt'  llie  man. 
For  all  purposes  <.>f  criticism,  however,  the  two  laws  may  be  viewed 
separately,  and  the  distinction  will  tend  to  give  greater  clearness  of 
thuuglit  uu  the  subject.  The  law  of  Reserve  then  expresses  itself  in 
this  way,  that  all  that  pertains  to  the  individual,  whose  necessary 
forms  of  utteranoe  must  be  mere  details,  shall  be  dissolTod  in  a  mibtb 
play  of  suggeadon,  which  imparts  a  human  uniTersality  to  the  work. 
There  is  no  lyrical  art  where  this  is  wanting,  so  that  really  all  true 
lyrics,  from  one  point  of  view,  t«id  to  become  dramatic  again-^ 
fitct  which  £ro\Miing  knows  well,  and  which  Oarlyle  had  full  view  of 
when  he  awarded  the  palm  te  Bums  as  a  song-writer  OT^  every- 
body but  Shakespere,  and  when,  too,  he  *>ave  the  preference  to  the 
"  Jolly  Beggars  "  over  "  Mary  in  HeaYen,"  and  the  rest  of  that  type, 
probably  to  the  surprise  ot  many. 

The  law  oi  lieserve  indeed  ia  specially  stringent  in  its  requii-ements 
where  immoral  phases  of  life  arc  to  be  lyrically  dealt  with.  The 
artist,  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  must  indicate  the  dramatic  line 
between  his  own  inhere  and  that  of  hia  subjeot.   Bunu^  in  one  or 
two  of  his  songs,  has  failed  in  this,  and  we  turn  from  them  in  a  eort 
of  Irathing  pity ;  but  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of 
art,  a  greater  triumph  of  the  subliming  process  of  the  healthy  diap 
matic  imagiaation«  in  oppo^if  ion  to  the  si>lf- involved  artistic  imagina- 
tion, than  these  same    Jolly  Beggars,"  which  become  strictly  moral 
through  the  fine  reach  of  sympathy  shown  throughout.    These  poor, 
crack-brained  wanderers,  in  shelter  n\  "  Poosie  Nancy';',"  were  mi  rely 
far  cnouLih  IVoui  ordinary  8\Tnputhy;  but,  with  ^j^nnid  self-deuial, 
Burns  i'ur  a  Lime  bani^hod  Clarinda>,  and  even  Highland  Marys,  from 
his  mind — he  relinqlli^hed  the  lower  lyrical  sjihcre  ior  the  higher 
one,  and  made  even  beggars  immortal ;  and  ii  ever  either  beggars  or 
"prostitutes  were  made  immortal,"  it  was  in  this  way.   Indeed,  this 
element  is  largely  present  in  nearly  all  Bums'  songs;  and  hence 
their  healthy  natural  yariety,  in  which  point  they  di&r  from  one 
large  section  of  Beranger's,  with  their  indescribable  sameness  of 
spirit,  arising  from  his  erid^it  proclivity  towards  low  phases  of 
life — a  fact  which  has  been  noticid  by  Goethe,  a  critic,  one  would 
£mcy,  not  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  fastidiousness.   Me  saya 
"Beranirer  hm  the  sa?ne  relation  to  his  conlcmpornries  as  TTnraee 
or  Hafizj  but  as  he  belongs  to  the  lower  class,  the  licentious  and 
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Tulgar  are  not  very  hateful  to  him,  and  lie  treats  them  iciih  a  mrf  ^ 
partiality. "  In  other  words,  Goethe  admits  that  there  is  a  large  non- 
natuml  element  in  Beranger's  works — ^non-natural  inasmuch  as  it 
betrays  individual  limitation,  and  to  that  extent  they  are  not  art. 
But,  jKjrhaps,  Cecco  Anp^iolicri  surpassed  all  others  in  bis  sinrerity 
in  a  low  passion.  lie  is  so  jiincL-re  in  his  adulterous  of 
Bechiuu,  the  shoemaker's  wife,  that  he  can  produce  nothing  but 
Bechinaiet.  He  drives  his  master,  Dante,  into  the  strangest  de- 
Ttelopmeut,  refusing  to  aee  anything  in  him  save  merely  a  sort  of 
artirtio  aeonialiam.  Xrnf<nrtanately,  however,  he  has  no  sympathy, 
and  his  self-oonsoioaa  sonnets — at  least,  all  we  have  seen  of  them  in 
the  IfaUam  Pammo—m  only  a  higher  sort  of  loose,  dyspeptio  talh^ 
like  tliat  Mr.  Carlylo  says  any  sickly  tailor  in  IiOndon  wUl  throw  yoa 
if  you  will  but  listen  to  him* 
The  result  of  -AX  we  have  now  said  f?eems  to  he  this — that  so 
long  as  the  artist  himself  is  imder  the  induence  of  passion,  or  can 
write  of  it  with  the  partiality  one  always  feel*?  toward  a  present 
pleasure,  his  work  will  bo  false,  his  experience  nut  yet  havinj^ 
reduced  it&eif  to  unity.  Till  he  can  iuithlully  suspend  uii  individuid 
regards,  and  view  it  as  an  objective  totality,  he  has  not  done  this, 
and  writes  meve  autobiography,  however  derer  and  finished  it  may 
be  in  the  external  form.  This  law  seems  to  have  been  ever  present 
in  Goethe's  mind  after  he  had  done  with  Werther,  and  this  fact 
funushes  Mr.  Lewes  with  matter  for  one  or  two  fine  paragraphs. 

The  more  common  form,  however,  in  which  we  have  immorality 
nowadays  i.s  the  confusing  of  these  two  s{)liores,  the  lyrical  and  the 
draniatie ;  wliieh  has  a  decided  tendency  to  pi-urieney  and  vice.  IJy  the 
prevailing  determination  to  clothe  purely  lyrical  mood.s  in  inde- 
pendent drnmatie  forms,  n  real  line  of  distinction  i.s  being  conijdetely 
etikced,  and  u  wLiuily  laLsc  realism  justified.  The  trick  of  setting  up 
a  number  of  adventitious  names  or  masks,  under  which  the  better 
to  figure  personal  and  private  moods  and  ezpsrienoes,  has,  since 
the  days  of  Byron,  been  most  falsely  held  dramatie,  however  mndi 
evidence  there  may  have  been  of  want  of  hold  on  that  essential 
and  deeper  variety  of  diaraoter  in  whidi  true  dramatic  unity  con- 
sists.  The  common  sense  of  the  theatre  was,  after  all,  a  good  test  of 
what  was  essentially  dramatic  in  conception ;  for  while  lower  minds 
thirst  for  variety,  and  cultured  ones  for  unity,  tin?  latter  often  seek 
too  intently  after  a  merely  abstract  n!iity,  like  that  of  the  metaphy- 
sician, which  can  never  be  found  in  rcahty ;  and  so  the  check  of  the 
common  judp^ment,  whieli  is  opt  nt  catching  broad  verisimilitudes, 
and  abunduuiug  pre-couceived  ideas,  may  often  be  of  value.  There 
is  nothing  more  hateful  than  hypocrisy,  and  this  attempt  at  confusing 
these  two  worlds  is  the  highest  species     arlistio  hypocrisy.  The 
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incompleted  experience  which  has  never  really  purified  itsdf  from 
the  clay  of  personal  likings  and  proclivities,  will  infallibly  show  itself 
in  want  of  concentration,  and  in  the  protrusion  of  separate  details, 
which  arc  either  nieanino;lcss  in  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  or  offensive 
in  a  lyrical  one,  because  wauling  that  intensity  of  utterance  which 
higli  modes  of  experience  ever  take  in  reality. 

Chaucer's  coarseness,  for  instance,  we  can  easily  sec  does  not 
belong  to  Ghauoer ;  it  is  sometihing  wliolly  ohjoctrro  to  him,  and  to 
whidi  he  must  do  justioe,  as  he  does  to  tihe  highest  and  purest. 
We  should  not  like  to  dogmatiae  om  the  point,  hut  we  eanno^ 
help  thinking  that  Robert  Buchanan  has  sometimes  offended  in 
this  regard;  and  what  Texes  US  most  with  him  is,  that  in  hia 
**  London  Poems  "  be  seems  sometimes  to  offend  out  of  mere  malice 
prepense,  and  the  desire  to  have  a  fling  at  the  proprieties.  "  Little 
Milliners"  and  "Jane  Lewsons  "  arc  utterly  nnworlhy  to  be  set 
alongside  of  "Li;.:.''  Mr.  Bucbannn,  notwitlistaufling  rare  powers, 
may  wreck  on  the  Scylla  of  a  j  i  volt  against  liis  time,  and  in  this 
res|»ect  he  wouhl  do  \\  ell  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  Laureate. 

Wc  have  ccrluinly  no  ill-feeling  towards  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  shall 
not  show  in  detail  how  he  has  offended  in  this  point  by  merging  all 
differenoe  of  character  in  a  determination  after  morbid  analy us.  Nor 
shall  we  speak  at  length  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  the  «ime  reason,  though  his 
tendency  to  confuse  charaotera  essentially  and  radically  diffeirent — 
characters  such  as  Dante  and  Diderot,  Knox  and  Marat,  Mirabeau  and 
Richter,  Burns  and  \'oltaire — by  the  projection  over  them  of  the 
shadow  of  a  second  individuality,  has  done  not  a  little  to  feed  that 
sentimental  sjiupathy  which,  through  several  able  hands,  is  being 
ministereti  to  the  present  generation  by  means  of  fiction,  and  by 
which  all  tlie  good  old  distinctions  as  to  character  and  conduct  arc 
made  to  glimmer  off  like  painted  glass — cleverness  nowadays  bcmg 
held  to  redeem  vice,  and  "sincerity"  to  make  immorality  moral. 
Carlylc,  however,  pays  the  penalty  of  his  intense  and  self-conscious 
reading  of  the  individual  conceptions  into  everything  he  deals  widi 
in  this  way — that  somehow  the  reader  cannot  separate  him  from  hia 
oharactersy  even  when,  with  a  half-grim  half-humorous  chudde,  ho 
tells  of  their  depravities,  as  he  does  of  Diderot,  of  Marat,  of  Mirabeau, 
or  of  the  diabolic  trial  of  the  young  Prince  Frederick's  virtue  in  hia 
last  work.  It  is  lucky  for  us  of  the  present  day  that  Mr.  Carlyle'e 
great^t  sins  have  been  committed  in  the  sphere  of  histor}-,  where 
frequently  an  appeal  to  simple  fact  disturbs  the  arbitrary  balance 
he  had  erected  on  which  to  set  liis  characters;  for,  strangely,  in  his 
fiction  ho  has  been  far  more  iaithful — Tenfelsdrockh  and  Abbot 
Samson  being  much  more  consLitent  with  his  formal  teachings  than 
his  historic  heroes  arc. 

We  will  not  be  regarded  as  having  wronged  Mr.  Buchanan  when 
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w©  frankly  confess  thai  his  artido  in  tlie  Fmimghtly  Review  of 
September  15,  last  year,  on  *<  The  Immorality  of  Authorship/'  has 
been  the  magnet  which  has  mainly  drawn  oar  scattered  thoughts 
together  into  this  form.  Of  that  article  we  are  constrained  to 
say  that  it  seems  only  too  consistent  widi  some  traces  we  have 
just  indicated  having  met  with  in  bis  more  recent  poems.  By 
the  doubtful  use  of  the  phrase  "sincerity  "  throughout  that  article 
bo  formally  and  distinctly  obliterates  the  distinction  between  tho 
lyric  and  drainatie,  and  gives  loose  to  pruriency  and  vice  on 
every  side  by  failing  to  g-uard  against  the  intrusion  into  art  of 
those  personal  rcr»iird8  vrbicli  are  ever  destructive  of  tliat  totality  of 
conception  iu  which  consists  the  essence  of  art.  But  projxrly  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  not  so  much  to  blame  for  this  as  Goetho  is,  though  wo 
should  certainly  not  have  expected  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
attainments  would  have  allowed  himself  to  be  blindly  led  in  this 
matter,  as  it  is  too  erident  he  has  been.  For  notwithstanding  the 
testimonies  of  reviews  and  newspapers,  from  the  TimM  and  Sahtrdaif 
Hericic  downwards,  as  to  the  originality  of  the  article  and  the 
daring  boIdnesR  of  its  style,  truth  compels  us  to  dissipate  this  illusion. 
Hr.  Buchanan  thus  succinctly  states  his  doctrine :-~ 

*'  So  d^^tin(•tly  floes  nature  work,  indeed,  that  what  is  one  writer's  immo- 
rality is  tlic  morality  of  annth»  r  writer  ;  delicately  does  sIr'  w  nt  k  ttnit  what 
shocks  us  m  oue  book  plays  lightly  through  tliu  meaning  ot  unother,  and  gives 
QB  pleasure.  Immoral  subjects  treated  indacwly  leave  an  immoral  efllset 
upon  those  ii;i(;m  >  weak  enough  to  be  influenced  by  it  at  all ;  the  pame  sub- 
ject treated  with  the  power  of  genius  and  tho  delicacy  of  art,  delights  and 

exalts  u5  M'herevi^  a  gay  »incer>'  heart  has  choten  immoral  gubjects,  and 

iucieeded  in  not  only  tnaking  them  tolerable  but  ptMtamt,  noturt  ha»  tisfiptd  M 
with  ih$  magic  0/  g»niu*  to  ipiritmlits  th$  impwr*,** 

That  is  but  a  poor  re-rendering,  and  indeed  the  whole  article  is 
but  an  amplification,  of  the  clever  remark  made  by  Goethe  to  Ecker- 
mann  one  day  in  the  y^r  1827 : — 

"  I  find  a  highly  remarkable  contrast  to  this  Chinese  novel  in  thoChansons 

de  Brranger,  widch  have  almos^t  every  oue  some  immoral,  licentious  stibject 
for  their  foundation,  and  whirh  would  be  extremely  odtnos  to  me  /"/"  inancufcd 
by  a  yeniiu  in/erior  to  Jieranger :  he^  Itowerer,  has  nucceeded  in  making  them  nvl 
«n/y  MerttbUt  hut  pleasing  "^ConvenatioiUi  i.  p.  350. 

TTad  Mr.  iMichanan  cwn  gone  to  the  ori^'inal,  ho  would  not  perhap<» 
have  used  the  tell-tale  words  we  ha\("  put  in  italic'^.  Tlio  kernel 
of  tho  matter  lies  there,  nnd  w  liateM-r  merit  mav  bo  claimed  for 
Mr.  Buchanan's  article,  certainly  it  cannot  claim  to  be  original  in 
any  sense  whatever;  though  it  makes  only  too  dear  tons  the  medium 
through  which  Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  infected  at  once  with  his 
sBsthetics  and  his  love  of  Beranger  and  the  "  gaudriole." 

H.  A.  Paoe. 
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THE  spiritual  cainostnoss  of  the  Iiofonnatioii  sjK't'dily  passed  into 
an  iulcnt>u  dogmuiism.  It  did  so  in  Luther  himself.  The  hard 
cfpaiaJdreaaieM  of  iha  second  stage  of  his  oairear  fa  as  raiiailailile  aa 
stormy  enthiuiaain  of  his  earlier  years.  The  rush  of  spiritual 
feeling  which  carried  him  so  &r  gave  way  to  an  obstinate  resistanoe 
to  further*  advance,  which  he  did  not  himself  originate,  and  which 
seemed  to  him  opposed  to  the  integrity  of  Ghristian  doctrine.  As  in 
the  history  of  the  great  Protestant,  so  in  Protestantism  itself,  dog^ 
mntic  auflinrtty  soon  laid  the  rein  upon  the  free  spirittml  impulses 
out  of  whi(  li  tlio  movomont  oanie.  The  iif^os  succcodinj*  the  lieforraa- 
tiou  weri"  d(l^•llKlli^■  in  iho  In'o-liest  doj^rcc.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  in 
which  it  origiiiatt'd  si  ciiu'd  arrested  or  coMiiiicd  within  very  narrow 
channels.  The  flash  of  (tppo^iuy;  systems  rather  than  the  movement 
of  free  thought  a^jitated  the  Churches. 

But  it  was  in  the  nature  of  Protestantism,  so  long  as  it  remained 
in  any  degree  true  to  itself,  to  start  fresh  springs  of  thought,  and  to 
open,  up  always  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  questions.  It  oould 
only  lose  tiiis  character  of  inquisitivenoss  by  losing  so  £ir  xto  own 
principles.  In  Gwmany,  f<»  a  time,  it  almost  did  this  amidst  the 
tedious  and  unreal  controversies  into  which  the  first  life  of  the  Be- 
formation  there  tlcgeneraled.  The  vitality  of  thought  was  Icmger 
preserved  in  the  Iteformed  or  Colvinistic  Churches  by  the  Arminiaa 
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Controversy.  The  more  attentively  this  great  controversy  is  studied, 
the  move  will  it  be  found  to  bave  been  one  not  ioerely  as  to  certain 
points  of  doctrine^  certain  theories  of  Salvation,  but,  mareover,  as 
to  certain  vital  principles  regarding  the  interpretation  of  Soriptuie, 
and  the  fundamental  grounds  and  data  of  belief.  In  the  fonner 
point  of  view  it  has  lost  all  intrrest,  nearly  as  mucli  as  the  spedal 
controversies,  regarding  justiiicution,  which  vexed  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  wearied  and  embittered  the  last  days  of  Melancthon ; 
but  in  the  latter  point  of  view  it  suggested  inquiries  of  real  sif^uih- 
cance  wliicli  remain  to  our  own  time.  "What  might  liave  boon  the 
issue  of  these  inquiries  had  there  betin  a  })o.ssibility  of  fn  r  dif^eussion 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Revrntocnth  eoutury,  it  is  dilhcult  to  say. 
The  spirit  of  iiee  thought  might  have  been  antedated,  and  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  have  been  spared  a  long  epoch  of  dogmatic 
£>mialiBm  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sceptical  negation  on  the  oUier. 
But  as  it  was,  the  development  of  opinion  became  irretrievably  en- 
tangled with  political  interests,  and  the  living  stream  of  inquiiy 
whkh  might  hare  quickened  and  fertilised  all  the  Protestant 
Churchc®  was  driven  underground  only  to  re-appear  here  and  there 
in  a  few  exceptionally  fre^h,  healthy,  and  audacious  minds. 

England  was  happily  destined  to  \  e  the  chief  nursery  of  puch  minds. 
This  may  seem  astonishing^  when  we  contemplate  the  \veakne8.<^  of 
the  early  Protestantism  ol  I'.ngland,  its  want  of  vital  energy  and 
consisteney,  in  comparison  with  the  Protestantism  of  Germany,  of 
Switzerland,  or  of  Scotland.  2so  Ibrm  of  religious  thought  appeared 
more  unlikely,  lookiu<j;  i  o  its  birth,  to  issue  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
development.  Yet  Ihe  result  was  owing  in  no  small  degree  to 
this  veiy  feebleness  of  origin.  The  future  growth  spri^ng  from 
the  commingling  of  elements  at  the  root,  fh>m  the  combination  of 
Catholic  tradition,  biblical  inspiration,  and  mere  statecraft,  which 
entered  into  the  English  Reformation.  This  mixture  of  forces  gave 
an  air  of  weaknef^s  and  inconsistency  to  the  primary  movement ;  but 
it  prevented  it  from  taking  any  predominant  dogmatic  character.  It 
flerved  to  keep  alive  the  phiy  of  thon«>ht.  The  two  chief  tendencies  of 
taith  and  opinion  which  iVoni  tlie  tii>t  it  emlivaeed, — the  Catholic 
and  Puritan, — tlic  iiierarchical  an(i  bil)lieal,- — evoked, in  their  struggle 
for  the  mastery,  a  spirit  higher  than  either — a  spirit  of  real  inquiry 
into  the  sources  of  belief,  and  the  foundations  of  ecclesiastical  order. 
Out  of  this  struggle  came  the  springs  of  rational  thought  which 
liberalised  the  Church  of  England.  Hooker's  great  work,  while 
ostensibly  in  defence  of  one  of  these  tendencies,  really  transcended 
the  dogmatic  limits  of  both,  and  reached  a  height  of  free  philo- 
sophical argument,  which  Protestantism  had  hitherto  nowhere 
attained.   And  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
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wSL  be  found  tliat  the  oonfliot  of  the  hienrchicBl  and  Puritan 
demeaits  originally  embraced  in  the  Engjiah  Reformed  Church,  had 
a  markc  (1  boaring  on  the  course  of  religious  thought  Other  influ- 
«[ices,  of  a  general  intellecfuiil  cliiiractcr,  no  doubt  contributed  to 
keep  this  thought  alive  in  England  more  than  elsewhere.  But  two 
causes  were  chiefly  influential — the  reaction  of  the  Arminiun  Con- 
troversy and  the  internal  divisions  in  the  Church.  John  Iluics,  of 
Eton,  who  lirst  clniniH  our  attention  as  a  religious  thinker  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  present  at  tlie  Synod  of  Dort,  and  very 
much  impressed  by  what  ho  saw  and  heiird  there.  And  he  and 
Chillingworth  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were  all  dee{dj  implicated  in  the 
homo  conflict,  and  more  or  less  sufferers  from  it.  Strangely,  too^ 
while  it  is  the  significant  distinction  of  the  theological  genius  of  these 
uteUf  that  it  rises,  like  Hooker's,  far  above  the  dogimtism  of  either 
the  High  Church  or  Puritan  party,  they  were  all,  like  Hooker,  allied 
by  personal  afiinitics  to  the  High  Church  side.  They  were  all 
personal  friends  of  I^aud ;  they  were  alike  devoted  to  the  Royal 
cause;  and  Taylor  h  is  »  ven  been  accused  of  abandoning,  in  some 
degree,  th<>  liifrLiLT  pnnclpll^s  of  early  years  for  the  hierurehical 
tendencies  whieli  once  more  cuiuc  into  favour  at  the  Kestoration. 
On  the  other  hanci,  1  only  know  a  single  case  in  which  the  progress  of 
free  religious  opinion  iju  England  was  helped  from  the  Puritan  side. 
Hilton  is  the  only  such  cas^  and  great  as  he  is  in  otii^  respects, 
he  carried  into  his  religious  liberality  certain  elements  of  dog- 
matism,* whidi  leave  him,  in  this  respect,  behind  the  writers  we 
have  mentioned,  and  show  the  harder  school  of  opinion  out  of  which 
he  came. 

Wo  projwse,  in  a  series  of  papers,  to  sketch  the  course  of  religious 
thought  as  it  developed  itself  within  the  Church  of  England  iu  the 
seventeentli  eentm-y.  What  we  mean  by  reliViotiH  thought,  it  must 
be  nlready  apparent,  is  something  quite  ditterent  from  **  dogmatic 
opinion."  The  latter  has  its  own  value;  and  the  seventeenth  century, 

every  one  knows,  is  churacteristicully  the  ago  of  <logmatic  opinion 
in  Germany,  in  Geneva,  in  Ilolland,  iu  Scotland,  in  I^ngland.  There 
are  many  who  regard  it  with  special  reverence  on  this  account. 
There  are  those,  we  dare  say,  to  wh<nn  the  few  names  we  have  men- 
tioned, along  with  others  that  will  follow,  have  no  significance,  save 
as  ranking  anumg  other  theological  names  which  they  regard  as  the 
^>ecial  glory  of  that  century  of  dogmatic  theology.  But  from  our 
point  of  view  these  names  have  quite  a  distinct  value  and  significance. 
VVhilc  other  names  may  shine  with  a  lustre  which  we  do  not  dis- 
pute, these  shine  with  an  unexampled  lustre  as  the  pioneers  of  free 

*  Hifl  treat m<  Tit  oT  Poix  ry,  for  example,  as  beyond  tho  latituAa  toleimtaoa, *  pojflit 
in  which  all  the  writen  mcutioocd  are  in  advance  of  hun. 
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religioua  thought  in  the  first  half  of  the  seTcnteenth  century.  They 
appear  to  us  the  few  racn  in  whom  the  life  and  principles  of  Protest- 
antism really  burvived.  They  were  mquirers,  and  not  merely  theo- 
logians ;  they  were  thinkers,  and  not  dogmatists.  They  carried  on 
the  moYement  of  thought  in  Religion  while  othm  paused  in  the 
earnestnees  of  practical  lahour,  or  in  vorks  of  polemic  and  dog- 
matic zeal,  which,  however  Taluable  to  the  side  which  they  espoused, 
have  long  ceased  to  exercise  a  living  influence  on  the  course  of 
opinion. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  associate  with  this  higher  spirit 
of  thcolngicnl  inquiry  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  character  so 
noble  and  beautiful  as  that  of  (tlie  second)  Lord  Falkland — 
Sir  TiU(  ius  Car}*,  the  friend  of  Clarendon's  youth.  Accordinpf  to 
Clureudoa,*  t)ii.s  youiiLr  noljlemau  assembled  around  him  at  his  homo 
at  "  Tew,  or  Buribrd,  in  Oxfordshire,  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of 
the  ITmversily,"  a  society  of  choice  spirits  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  discussing  the  theological  questions  of  the  day.  FaUdand's 
own  conversation  is  described  as  **one  continued  eoflvtrium  pkilotO' 
phieum  or  eontivium  tkeologieum,  enlivoied  and  refreshed  with  all 
the  fiicctiou.sness  of  wit,  and  good-humour,  and  pleasantness  of  dis> 
course,  which  made  the  gravity  of  the  argument  itself  (wliatever  it 
was)  very  delectable."   And  to  this  eonmium  there  gathered — 

"Dr.  Sheldon,  Dr.  ilorley,  Dr.  Hammond,  I  i  Karles,  Mr.  Chillingworth, 
mrl  ind(  I  (1  all  men  of  (  niinftit  piirts  and  faculties  in  Oxford,  besides  those 
who  reached  thither  Irom  London ;  who  all  found  their  lodgings  there  m 
Toidy  as  in  the  colleges ;  nor  did  the  lotd  of  the  house  know  of  their  coming 
or  going,  nor  who  were  in  his  house  till  he  came  to  dinner  or  supper, 
where  all  still  mot ;  otherwise  there  was  no  troublesome  ceremony  or 
restraint  tu  lurbid  11K11  to  come  to  the  house,  or  to  make  them  weary  of 
Staying  there  ;  so  that  many  came  thither  to  study  in  a  better  sir,  finding  aU 
tho  books  they  would  desiio  ia  trie  lihraiy,  :uid  all  the  persons  together 
whose  company  they  would  wish  and  not  find  in  any  other  society.  There  Mr. 
Chillingworth  wrote  and  formed  and  modelled  his  escoellcnt  book  against  the 
learned  Jesuit,  Hr.  Nott,  after  frequent  details  upon  the  most  im}>ortant 
partif  iilars ;  in  many  of  which  ho  suffered  himself  to  be  overrule d  by  the 
judgment  of  his  iricnds,  though  in  others  he  still  adhered  to  his  own  lancy, 
which  was  sceptical  enough  even  in  the  highest  points." 

Fuikluud  himself  is  painted  as  a  great  student  and  lover  of  books, 
who  had — 

*'  Kead  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  all  the  most  allowed  and  authentic 
eedlenastical  writers,  and  all  the  councils,  with  wonderful  care  and  obsenna- 
tion  ;  for  in  rt'li^ioii  ho  thought  too  cart  ful  and  too  curious  an  inquiry  could 
not  be  madeamougstthcm  whose  purity  was  not  questioned,  and  whose  authority 
was  constantly  and  confidently  urged  by  men  who  were  furthest  from  being 
of  one  mind  amongst  themselTes ;  and  for  the  mutual  support  of  their  seTersl 

•  "  Life  oi  tiic  i^ri  oi  Ciarcndon,"  p.  36,  Oxford  cd.  (Clarendon  Press). 
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opiniont  in  whieli  tbej  moat  contradicted  eaeb  otiier,  aosd  in  all  fhoM 

controvt  r>ii Ik  }\:v\  w  dispa«;slitn( d  :i  <  on'^iMiTation,  8uc]i  a  candour  in  his 
nature,  and  so  profound  a  chanty  in  his  conscience,  that  on  thor  ]ioints  in 
which  he  was  in  his  own  judgment  most  clear,  he  never  thouu'ht  llie  worse 
nor  in  any  dr-nc  declined  the  familiarity  of  those  who  were  of  another 
mind,  and  wliirh  w-tliout  qtu -^t ion  ia an ezoelleut  temper  foT  the  profMigatioii 
and  advancemtut  of  tliristiuuit  v."* 

Such  are  parts  of  the  vivid  and  .strikiii;^-  jiorlrait  wliicli  Clarendon 
has  Gfiven  us  of  his  friend,  surrouiuled  at  liuiford  hy  numv  of  the 
choicest  intellects  of  the  time.  Tlioic  arc  none  ot  his  many  portraits 
toudied  wit^L  a  more  loving,  picturesque,  and  finished  hand.  There 
is  a  kind  of  ideal  perfection  about  the  moral  and  intellectual  featurea 
which  leave  the  impreamon  that  the  statesman,  in  looking  back 
through  many  tnmbled  years  upon  the  friend  of  his  youth,  saw  him 
in  the  iniai^^inatiTe  hasEe  so  apt  io  invest  old  scenes  and  dd  friends, 
rather  than  in  the  clear  light  of  fact.  Thanks  to  this  picture  mainly, 
Falkland  stands  upon  the  page  of  English  history  as  a  singularly 
interestinp;-  and  liLioic  figure.  His  early  death  at  the  baftl'^'  of 
Newbur)-,  his  thoughtful,  pathetic  nature,  his  genial  humour,  the 
very  carrkssness  of  his  personal  appearance  and  unguinlines^i  of 
his  figure,  liave  all  helptnl  to  lieighten  tlie  effect  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  euthusiasm,  and  to  bring  out  the  iiupreiiiiiou  of  his 
attainments  and  virtues.  TTe  can  see  before  us  the  short,  restless, 
and  ungraceful  figure ;  he  was  **  smaller  than  most  men,"  and  his 
"person  and  presence  in  no  degree  attractiTe  or  promising;  his 
aspect,  so  far  from  inviting  that  it  had  somewhat  in  it  of  simplicity 
and  &ncy  we  hear  his  voice,  "  the  worst  of  this  three,  so  untuned 
that,  instead  of  reconciling,  it  offended  the  ear  so  that  nobody  would 
have  expected  music  from  that  tongue ;  and  sore  no  man  was  less 
beholden  to  nature  for  its  recnmmendation  unto  the  world."  Yet  this 
unpromising  casket  contained  a  most  rare  and  precious  jewel : — 

"  That  little  person  and  small  stature  was  quic  kly  found  to  contain  a  preat 
heart,  a  courage  so  keen  and  a  nature  so  tearless,  that  no  coraposiLioa  ut  the 
strongest  limbs  and  mosthermomons  and  ptropoitioiied  presence  and  strength 
evermore  disposrd  nnyman  to  the  createst  enterprise.  And  that  untuned  tongue 
and  voice  easily  discovered  itself  to  be  supplit^d  and  governed  by  a  mind  and 
understanding  so  exoellent,  that  the  wit  and  weight  of  all  lu»  aaid  csnaed 
another  kind  of  lustre  and  admiratian,  and  even  another  kind  of  aoeeptation 
from  the  persons  present,  than  any  ornament  of  delivery  could  easily  promise 
itself  or  is  usually  attended  with ;  and  his  disposition  and  nature  was  so 
gentle  and  oblijicing,  so  much  delighted  in  eomtMy,  kindness,  and  generosity, 
that  all  mankind  could  not  hut  admire  and  love  hiia.  Hi^  p  n!lrnr?s  and 
affabiUty  was  so  transcendent  and  obliging  that  it  drew  reverence  and  some 
kind  of  compliance  from  the  roughest  and  most  unpolished  and  stubbom 
constitutions ;  and  made  them  of  another  temper  in  debate  in  his  presence, 
than  they  were  in  other  pi: u  o<!  He  was  in  his  nature  so  severe  a  lover  of 
justice  and  so  precise  a  lover  of  truth  that  he  was  superior  to  all  pu.saible 
teniptatUm  for  the  violation  of  either ;  indeed  so  rigid  an  exactor  of  perfec> 

♦  MIi&ofl]ksEarlofGlBniidon,"p.82. 
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taon  in  all  fhoie  things  whioli  Beemed  bnt  to  border  upon  dtW  of  them,  that 

niiiny  who  kn<  \v  liini  v>  ry  \vi  11  did  believe  that  lie  was  of  a  temper  and 
compositioii  titicr  to  live  ia  republica  IHatonis  tbuu  in  face  Romuli." 

Among  those  who  surrounded  Falkland  at  Burford  there  were 
theologians  of  very  different  tciulcncies,  as  their  wibstHjuent  careers 
proved.  But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  prevailing  teini)cr 
of  discussion  in  a  society  in  which  ChillingAvorth  and  Falkland 
himself,  jiiid  ]>nibably  llules,  were  the  influential  spirits.  Hales 
is  not  iiieiitioiied  uuioug  the  liat  of  Divines  who  ilocked  thither 
from  Oxford,  because  by  thia  time  (about  1632-40)  he  had  left 
Oxford,  and  waa  settled  at  Eton.  But  conudering  his  connection 
'witli  ChUlingworth  in  the  composition  of  the  Religioin  of  Pro- 
testants^"  and  the  manner  in  which  Clarendon  associatea  hm  with 
the  group  who  met  at  Falldand's  house,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
with  all  his  love  for  the  quiet  seclusion  of  Eton,  Hales  would  occa- 
sionally be  found  "  resorting  "  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  to 
join  so  congenial  a  society.  Such  minds  would  sufficiently  give  a 
liberal  tone  to  the  discussions.  The  genuine  spirit  of  religious 
inciuiry  cannot,  indeed,  bo  better  expressed  than  in  the  words 
already  quoted  deseriptive  ul'  Falkhmd  .s  method  and  temper  in 
discussion.  They  ure  word^.  w  hich  might  be  strictly  applied  both 
to  Chillingworth  and  Ilales,  in  both  of  whom  meet  the  same  fine 
inteUectoal  balance  and  careful  fiiimeas,  the  same  "dispassioned 
consideration/'  candour/'  and  '*  charity/'  which  Clarendon 
attiibates  to  his  £ciend.  Much  of  the  same  temper  is  no  less  cha- 
racteristic of  Hammond,  although  nnited  in  him  with  ananower 
intellectual  vision,  and  a  natural  and  rational,  in  a  word, 

a  more  scholastic  mode  of  argument.  Slu  ldon  and  Morley  were 
men  of  a  somewhat  different  stamp.  The  intolerance  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  has  cast  a  permanent  shade  over  their  reputation,  and 
eclipsed  uny  churacter  lor  liberality  that  tboy  may  have  earlier 
enjoyed.  Men  who  acted  the  i>art  they  did  at  the  iU?8toratiou  could 
scarcely  over  have  had  very  strong  instincts  of  rational  toleration ; 
yet  the  former  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Chiliiugworth,  unil  the  latter 
had  already  in  the  time  of  Falkland  *'ftJkin  under  the  reproach  of 
holding  some  opinions  not  grateful  to  those  Churchmen  who  had 
then  the  greatest  power  in  ecclesiastical  promotions."*  They  were 

*  "  Clareiidoik's  life,"  vol.  L  p.  42.  KorlBy  i§  iaid  to  hare  been  ft  ''great  GUTiiiufc" 

(Wood's  "  Athf-n.  rKon  ,"  vol.  iv.  p.  154)  ;  and  thifi  may,  after  nil,  havf  brrn  Iho  main 
xeaaon  why  he  was  obaoxiouit  to  tho  rulmg  eool^iaiitical  powers  before  the  outbreak  of 
file  dvil  WW.  He  appears  to  tiave  beni  the  wit  of  the  party  at  Barforcl.  Some  of 
hifl  "  sharp  answers  and  replies,"  uttered  in  "  accidental  discourses,  were  reported," 
Clarendon  says,  "to  his  prejudice.  As  when  once  asked  by  a  grave  country'  gentle- 
man (who  waa  desirous  to  be  instructed  what  their  teneta  and  opinions  were),  vhat 
fiU^tmMiMw  hell,  he  ptomttily  ansirand,  *  that  ik^f  hM  «tt  Utt  ieH  Htkefriu  mid 
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both  men  of  great  ability.  Sheldon,  distinguished  for  learning, 
gravity,  and  prudence,"  "  bom,"  as  one  of  the  guests  (Sir  Francis 
Wenman*)  at  Burford  used  to  say  of  him,  to  be  Aiolibmhop  of  Can- 
terbury and  Morlej  no  lees  remarked,  "  for  his  great  wit,  leadinefls, 
and  aubtletj  in  dispntation/'f  Infl«Lible  partisans  as  they  became, 
they  were  as  yet  unhardcned,  and  free  to  enter  with  enthusiasm  into 
Falkland's  inquiries  and  disputations.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Concilium 
l%eolofftcum  was  evidratljr  a  free  atmosphere,  where  diverse  opinions 
were  wolcomefl,  and  from  this  very  diversity  of  opinion  may  hare 
spruiHj  miu'li  of  tho  latitude  aiul  tnleration  wliich  distinguished  its 
most  prominent  members.  Sheldon  may  not  have  learned  forbear- 
ance, nor  Morley  sj-mpathy,  nor  even  Clarendon  fairness  and  width 
of  thought;  but  a  lustre  of  theological  discuiiijion,  from  which 
emanated  the  *'  Eeligion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation/' 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  free  thought,  and  the 
nursery  of  a  higher  epirit  than  pervaded  at  the  time  either  of 
the  great  parties  then  struggling  for  ecdesiastioal  and  political 
ascendancy. 

We  begin  our  sketches  with  a  notice  of  Hales*  He  was  oonaiderahly 

older  than  Cliillingworth,  although  his  writings  belong,  in  the  mnin, 
to  the  same  period.  Ot"  tlie  details  of  his  life  there  is  almost  notliin^ 
to  record  beyond  the  facts  contained  in  that  singular  rtpo'^itory  of 
iufonnation  to  the  Oxford  AVortliie«  of  the  seventeenth  century,  \N  ood's 
**  Athenie  Oionicuiied.":^  Like  many  a  scholarly  life  before  and  since, 
it  presents  no  variety  of  incident.  Hales  was  present,  however,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  at  the  Synod  of  Dort;  and  he  has  preserved  in 
his  letters  a  curious  picture  of  that  famous  conventicai.  I  have  sought 
to  weave  this  picture  with  some  fulness  into  the  narrative  of  his 
life,  and  then  to  describe  what  appear  to  me  the  most  interesting 
and  significant  features  of  thought  in  his  brief  writings,  or  the 
"  Golden  Remain^"  which  contain  all  that  came  from  his  pen. 

John  Hales. 

John  1  lilies  was  born  at  Bath  in  I  nSl.  Ilis  father  was  "  stownrd 
to  the  lamilv  of  the  Hornors  in  Sumersetahirc."  S  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  city  in  "  grammar  learning,"  and  at  thirteen  years  of 

•  "Clarendon's  life,"  pp.  t  Ditto,  p.  42. 

X  Tlicn*  I'ls  in'ti  (  J  .1  tliin  volumo  entitled  "An  IIif*l<mV,il  and  Crititul  .Account  of  the 
lifu  and  Writingu  of  the  Ever-Memorable  Mr.  John  Hales,"  published  in  1719,  from 
fhe  penof  P.  Dea  MaisMitx,aufluir  of  «  rinilar  volitdM  <rf«  mora  alaboimte  and  vbIhaU* 

chrirricttT  on  niillmc^orth.  But  this  Tolnmc  contains  few  facts  beyond  thosf  ^i\  cn  by 
Wood,  although,  as  wo  shall  fiiul,  it  throws  some  li^t  upou  tho  acceasory  ioaturea  o£ 
hi*  later  life. 

.  {  *<Athn.0x./'vaLtlLp.M9,B]i«'Bcd. 
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ago  entered  n  scholar  of  Corijus  Christi  rollefj:e.  Here  he  took  Lis 
dep^reo  in  July,  l(lU').  tiiul  \orv.sooii  began  (o  attract  atteutiou  by  the 
rciuarkublechuiacter  ot"  hi.suttaiiuiieutsj.  "  Tiic  pi  txligiou8  pregnancy 
of  his  parts,"  eays  Wood,  **  being  diacoT^red  by  the  liedgc-beaters 
of  Hciuy  Savile,  be  was  encouraged  hj  them  to  stand  for  a  fellow- 
sbip  of  Herton  College."  He  obtained  this fellowsbip  in  1605—'*  in 
wbich  election  be  showed  bimself  a  person  of  learning  above  bis  age 
and  standing."  Through  the  whole  courgo  of  bis  scholarship," 
Wood  adds,  "  there  was  never  any  one  in  the  ilu  n  memory  of  man 
that  ever  went  beyond  him  for  subtle  disputation  in  philosophy,  for  his 
eloquent  declamations  and  orations ;  as  also  for  his  exact  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  tongue."  Ilis  Greek  scholarship  formccl  a  special 
bond  betwixt  him  and  Savile,  who  was  then  engaged  in  liis  lUmous 
edition  of  Chiysostom,  in  which  he  toimd  the  young  f^cholar  eminently 
serviceable.  Their  frieiidihip  wao  a  lasting  one,  and  the  iiieuds  were 
afterwards  associated  at  Eton  as  they  had  been  at  Oxford. 

Shortly  after  obtaining  his  fellowsbip  he  appears  to  hove  entered 
into  orden»  and  obtained  some  £une  as  a  preacher.  In  1612  he  was 
appointed  Ghreek  Professor ;  and  tho  founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  having  died  in  the  following  year,  Bbles  was 
appointed  to  delivw  his  funeral  oration.  The  oration  is  published 
among  his  writings,  tinder  the  title  of  "  Oratio  Inmebrie  habita  in 
Collegio  Mertonensi,  a  Johaune  Ilalesio.  Anno  lf»13.  Martii  29, 
quo  die  Clarissimo  Equiti  J).  Tliom:e  Uoclhio  i'unus  dueeliatnr."  Tn 
the  month  of  May*  of  the  siimc  year  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  iltoii. 
This  is  all  that  we  leam  of  his  life  during''  tlieso  years.  It  in  not  till 
November,  IGLS,  tliat  we  ^ee  liim  in  tlie  full  daylight  of  his  own 
letters  written  from  ITollaud.  Thither  lie  accompanied  Sir  Dudley 
Carlton,  Ambassador  to  the  Hague,  as  his  chaplain,  and  seems  to 
have  gone  to  Dort  to  report  the  proceedings  there  for  the  interest 
and  benefit  of  his  **  right  honourable  and  very  good  loid.'*  He  held 
no  official  eotnnussion  to  the  Synod,  and  took  no  part  in  its  proceedings 
along  with  the  Deputation  from  the  Church  of  England.  He  appears 
only  as  an  interested  onlooker.  But  this  Yeiy  fact  gives  a  certain 
piquancy  and  liveliness  to  his  letters,  and  our  readers  will  not  regret 
to  have  their  attention  called  to  some  of  his  critical  and  dcsc  ri]>tivo 
touches.  Moreover  the  attitude  of  the  Remonstrants  or  Arminians, 
and  tho  ar«rumeuts  employed  by  them  in  their  (onflict  with  tho 
majority  of  tho  Synod,  have  a  significant  bearing  upon  our  general 
subject. 

He  was  commended  to  "Mr.  Bogermannus,"t  tho  President  of 
the  Synod,  who  gave  him  facility  for  making  himself  acquainted 

*  The  date  of  his  odnuBsion,  which  I  coiiM  nol  otiierwiso  ffnd,  I  Icam,  by  tbo 
IdndncBfl  of  a  friend  and  tho  courtsty  of  the  Provost  of  Etoiit  tnu  tho  21th  Iby,  ItilS. 
(  t  J ohn  Bogemaiui,  a  nalou*  oppomont  of  tho  Scnonstnuiti. 

VOL.  \  .  p 
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with  the  bunnoss  transBcted  day  by  day,  and  raporting  it.  Hit 
letters  open  on  n  sceno  more  edifying  than  much  that  otherwito 

cnjraged  tlio  Synod — tho  appointment  of  a  committee  to  translate 
the  Scriptures.  This  ie  on  Monday,  tlio  ^  November,  1G18.  On  the 
following"  duy  v.\"  have  a  curious  p-linipse  of  the  state  of  practical 
relipfion  in  the  provinces  iii  the  inid-Jt  of  all  the  doctrinal  disputes 
which  had  so  long  rent  them  U6under.  The  S\mod  p^avo  itself 
to  consider  the  provnilin^'-  "  del)  ci  of  the  afternoon  sermouB  and 
catechising,  especially  iu  the  eou  ..ly  villages."*  This  was  attributed 
to  three  causes — pastoral  negligence,  pluralities,  and  the  "difficulty 
of  reclaiming  the  country  people  on  the  Sundays,  either  £rom  their 
sports  or  from  their  work."  Various  stringent  remedies  were  pro- 
posed end  adopted;  among  others,  <hat  "the  ministers  should  give 
good  example  hy  bringing  their  own  &mily  to  ehureh."  The  soTersl 
deputies  from  I'ngland  and  Swlt/.i  rland  were  "desired  to  deliver 
their  custom  in  this  behalf,"  "My  Lord  Bishop"  (Oarleton,  Bishop  of 
Llundaff)t  stated  that  "  the  magistrate  imposed  a  pecuniary  mulct 
upon  such  as  did  absent  fheinsolves  from  d{%nno  duties  ;  which 
pecuniary  mulct  generally  prevailed  more  with  our  people  than  any 
pious  admonitions  could."  Tlie  deputies  from  Geneya  said  that 
**  every  Sunday  they  hud  four  sermons ! " 

lie  then  describes, J  on  the  ^  a  sermon  preached  by  "Mr.  Dean  of 
Worcester"  (Hsll,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich)  "  a  polite  and  pa- 
thetical  Latin  sermon,  made  in  the  Synod  house/' from  Socles,  vii.  16, 
*<Koli  esse  Justus  nimium,  neqne  esto  sapiens  nimis." 

"After  a  witty  coiuiug  upon  his  text,  how  it  should  come  that  right  ecus- 
ncM  and  wisdom  which  are  ererywliere  oommcndvd  unto  us  should  here 

seem  to  receive  a  check,  he  showed  how  men  might  seem  to  be  too  just  by 
too  ^^!i(tly  keeping  the  letter  of  the  law  when  sitting  in  plntc«!  of  justice,  or 
by  iiiliieting  too  heavv  puuishiut  ut ;  next,  in  the  secoiul  word  sajMcns  nunig, 
he  taxed  the  Dtvincs  by  prc$unung  too  far  in  prying  into  the  judgments  of 
Uod.  and  so  came  to  reprove  the  cnri^m  disputes  which  our  age  hath  made 
coacemiag  prcdestiuatiou ;  thut  this  dispute  for  its  endlessness  was  like  the 
mathematical  line  divinHht  in  iemptr  divuihiUttf  that  it  was  in  divinity  as 
the  rule  of  Cos  is  in  arithmetic." 

It  is  pleasing  to  recognise  thus  early  Hall's  mild  and  Uberal  spirit. 
His  earnest  exhortations  to  peace  and  union  were  taken  in  good  part 
"  The  Praeses,"  it  is  said,  **  gave  him  thanks  for  his  good  pains."  It 

•  Loiters  froiu  the  S^nod  of  Dort.   Ilales'  Works,  vui.  iii.  p.  7. 

t  George  Garleton,  "who  does  not  appmr  to  h«re  htea  in  any  way  oonneeted  irith  ih» 

unibassador,  hud  also  been  of  Merlon  Collrj^c,  and  is  eiiid  l  y  AVimd  {n  u  cn  a 
Mtvoro  Calviaist  (vol.  ii.  p.  423).  Tho  other  Deputies  fix^m  England  w«>rc,  bcaiduM  Dr. 
George  Carleton,  Dr.  John  Davonant,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge;  Dr.  Samnel 
Ward,  M.ostcr  of  Sidney  College;  and  t]:c  v;  IMa;ovvu  Dr.  Josi  ]ih  H  ill,  lurntionod  in 
thu  text,  afUTwords  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Dr.  H  til  s  health  after  a  ahort  period  I'cqairing 
Im  return,  ho  waa  replaced  by  Dr.  'I'houias  Uoad. 
X  DittOf  p.  20. 
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would  have  been  better,  no  doubt,  if  tb^  Synod  had  taken  hie  words 

to  heart)  and  acted  upon  them. 

During  this  time  the  Bttnonstrants,  or  Arminiami,  had  not  yet 
arrived ;  and  for  some  da^  still  their  coming,  or  at  least  their 
appearance  at  the  .S%Tiof!,  was  delayed.  In  the  interval  the  Synod 
basied  it'^olf  with  vurious  jiructical  questions  as  to  the  bf»st  mftdcs  of 
catechising,  and  whetlu  r  there  should  be  one  or  several  modes  adapted 
tt)  (litrerent  classt  s  of  persons,  the  education  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
celebration  of  baptism.  In  reference  to  this  last  question,  the  chief 
dil&mlty  was  as  to  the  baptism  of  children  bom  of  those  who  were 
called  **  ethnic  parents."  It  was  decided  that  the  children  of  such 
parents  shoidd  "  by  no  means  be  baptised  till  they  came  to  the  years 
of  discretion  " — "  a  strange  decision,"  says  Hales,  '*  and  such  as,  if 
my  memory  or  reading  fail  me  not,  no  Clmrch,  either  ancient  or 
modem,  ever  gave.  When  it  was  objected,  ♦  AVhat  if  they  were  in 
danger  of  death  ?'  their  answer  was,  that  the  want  of  baptism  could 
not  prejudice  them  with  God,  except  we  wotild  doforminc  as  the 
Papists  do,  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation.  ^\'liich  is  as 
nnioh,"  he  adds,  "to  undervalue  the  necessity  of  baptism  as  the 
Church  of  Home  doth  overvalue  it."* 

It  is  obvious  in  tliis,  as  in  other  matters,  that  there  was  con- 
siderable diffcroQce  of  opinion,  and  still  more  of  spirit,  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  dominant  party  in 
theSynod.t  On  the  great  question  at  sssno^  however,  with  the 
Remonstrants  there  was  at  fint  apparently  perfect  unanimity.  Of 
all  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  Hales  himself — not  even 
excepting  Hall — was  probibly  the  most  liberal  minded,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  his  bias  when  the  Remonstrants  arc  first  intro- 
duced, and  Episcopius  makes  his  first  appeal  against  the  competency  of 
the  Synod.  Before  the  end,  howTver,  and  undor  the  fDrt  o  of  rt  i  t;iiii 
arguments  of  Episcopius,  or  of  others,  a  considerable  change  passed 
upon  his  sentiments. 

It  was  on  the  6th  DecdulK  r,  xfi/lo  hovo,  that  the  RcuiouHtrants, 
headed  by  Episcopius,  appeiued  at  the  Synod. J  '*  In  the  midst  of 
the  Synod  house  a  long  table  was  as  if  set  apart  for  them,  for  it 
had  been  hitherto  raid,  no  man  sitting  at  it.  Here  chairs  and 
forms  being  set,  they  were  will^  to  sit  down."  Whereupon  Epis* 
copius,  standing  up,  made  a  short  speedy,  in  which  he  prayed  God 
"to  giye  a  blessing  to  this  meeting,  and  to  pour  into  their  minds  such 
conceits  as  best  fitted  men  come  together  for  such  ends ;  then  he 

•  Letters,  j..  1?. 

t  Tho  Synod  wa»  joot  a  uumerooa  body.  The  Dutch  otui  Walloon  clergy  numbered 
ihirty  oight.  Than  vew  five  UniTenity  Vtotmon  and  twenty-ono  8eealara»"  or 
Lay  Eldcra.  The  imiffk  IKvinei  nuabered  t««nty*eigH      of  thew  the  Vnglialk  ]»d 

the  precedence. 
;  Letters,  pp. 
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signified  that,  aeconlinfr  to  their  citation,  tlu'V  were  now  come  •  ad 
collatiouem  iustitueudaui'  concerning  that  cause  which  hitherto 
widi  a  good  conscience  they  Lad  muintained."* 

Ou  the  10th  of  December  Episcopius  opened  the  conflict  of  his  party 
with  the  Synod,  and  the  letters  of  our  author  assume  a  higher 
interest.  He  chanusterijses  by  no  means  in  a  compUmentaTy  manner 
the  speech  made  by  the  leader  of  the  Bemonstrants  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  opinions  expressed  by  him.  Episcopius  recited,  he  says,  f 
**c  scriptoy  a  long  and  tedious  speech  of  two  hours  at  the  le;:  t  ;  con- 
sisting of  two  general  heads :  first,  of  ©xceptiunt*  they  had  against 
the  Synod,  '  tanquam  in  judicem  incompetentem ; '  secondly,  of  a 
conceit  of  their  own,  wliiit  manner  of  a  Synod  they  thought  tit  it  should 
be  which  was  to  compose  these  controversies  in  hand."  The  Remon- 
strants o))jectod  to  tlie  Syno^l  as  entirely  composed  of  the  adverse 
party,  and  "it  was  against  all  equity  and  nature  that  the  adverse 
party  should  b©  judge."  They  objected  also  because  this  domiimnt 
party  had  sehismatically  separated  themselves  from  their  Imthren. 
Thisf  desired  a  43yiiod  composed  of  certain  select  men  who  had 
taken  part  with  neither  side/* — a  m^  'chimtera  saltans  in  Tacuo,' 
odds  our  author ;  "  such  a  synod  as  noTer  was  nor  can  be."  "  I  think 
it  could  scarcely  be  found  in  the  Netherlands,  though  the  sun  itself 
should  seek  it."  Failing  this,  they  wished  that  a  Synod  should  be 
formed  of  "  an  equal  number  of  both  parties,  each  with  their  several 
prtcses  and  assessors,  who  should  debate  tlie  matter  betwixt  tlicin- 
Belvcs and  if  they  were  unable  to  agree,  the  civil  magistrate,  as  a 
*Deus  e  machina,'  was  to  be  called  in  and  "prescribe  the  mode- 
rnmen,"  from  which  there  was  to  be  no  app<^al.  "  Of  the  same 
thread  wa.s  the  whole  of  their  speech,"  .su\>?  iialcs,  contemptuously 
adding,  *'  When  they  had  well  and  thoroughly  wearied  their  auditory, 
they  did  that  whidi  we  much  desired— they  made  an  end." 

Obviously  our  author  has  no  bias  towards  the  Aiminiaii  side.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  represesitati(m  <tf  the  puiportof  tii«r  demanded  his 
j  udgment  seems  severe  and  one-sided.  But  on  the  veiy  next  appearance 
of  Episcopius  he  expresses  himself  more  favourably.  "Standing 
up,"  he  says,:^  "Episcopius  required  that  a  little  time  might  be 
granted  to  them,  and  forthwith  uttered  an  oration  *  acrem  sane  et 
animosam*  about  which,  by  reason  of  some  particulars  in  it,  there 
will  grow  some  stir."  lie  then  giA  cs  ai;  abstract  of  the  speech,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  read  without  being  struck  by  the  wisdom,  ability, 
moderation,  and  courtesy  of  the  speaker.  Hales  himself,  iu  some 
parts  might  be  supposed,  speaking  according  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
later  writings,  for  example  in  the  following  statements : — 

"They  (the  Remonstrants)  thought  it  sufficient  if  the  chief  points  of  religion 
•  Letters,  p.  46.  t  Ditto,  p,  58.  %    Ditto,  p.  09. 
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remain  unshaken.  That  there  had  been  always  sundry  opinions  even  amongst 
the  fathtTs  themselves,  which  yet  hail  not  broken  out  into  separation  of 
minds  and  breach  of  ehaiity.  TUui  it  ■svuis  impussiblt'  for  all  witrf  to  jump 
in  one  p<nnt.  It  was  the  judgment  of  Paraeua,  a  gr*  :it  dirine,  that  the 
greatest  cniisc  of  contention  in  the  Ohurcli  was  tlii;^,  that  the  schoolmen's 
couclusious  and  cathcdial  decisions  hud  been  leceived  as  oracles  and  articles 
ti  Mth.  That  they  were,  therefore,  unjustly  charged  with  tho  bringing  in 
of  a  ae^tio  theology ;  th^  loiight  for  nothing  elae  bat  for  that  Uberty, 
which  is  the  means  between  servitude  and  licence." 

Ill  proceeds  to  describe  the  points  against  which  he  and  his  friends 

had  opposed  themselves : — 

"First,  against  those  conclusions  concerning  preJe.-tlnation,  which  t1io 
authors  themselves  have  coiled  horrida  decreta.  Secondly,  against  Uiosc  who 
for  the  fiTS  articles^  so  called,  hare  made  a  separation.  TMrdly,  against  those 
who  cast  from  them  all  those  who  in  some  things  dissent  from  them ;  and 
lastly,  against  those  who  taught  the  ma{n«trato  should,  with  a  hood-winkt 
obedience,  accept  what  the  divines  taught  without  further  iiKiuiry.** 

lie  maintained  that  "  the  smaller  part  does  not  nect^sarily  make  the 
sohism,  nor  the  major  part  the  right."  Although  they  had  been  over- 
borne, they  were  not  defeated : — 

The  Scriptures  and  soUd  reason  shall  be  to  ns  instead  of  multitudes.  The 
eonsdenoe  ZMts  not  itself  upon  the  number  of  suffi-ages,  but  upon  the 
strength  of  reason.  'Tani  parati  »umut  vincif  quam  vincere.  He  gets  a 
irrcater  victory  that  bcin^  conquered  gains  the  truth.    Amicut  SocraU»t 

amicus  Flato,  arnica  Symdug,  sed  magia  arnica  icrUai:.""-* 

Such  arc  fragments  of  this  remarkable  oration  of  Episcopiua, 
"delivered  with  great  grace  of  speech  and  onitorical  gesture."  It  is 
not  wonderfid  that  it  impressed  Hales,  and  that  he  should  have  been 
at  paini  to  report.  He  then  giyes  a  description  of  Tarious  altercations 
between  the  Synod  and  the  Remonstrants  as  to  the  order  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  deliyery  of  which  are  called  the  "  considerations  "  of 
the  latter,  by  which  are  meant»  apparently^  certain  proposals  of 
change,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  confession  and  catechism,  which 
on  foimer  occasions  had  been  urged  by  the  Remonstrants. 

Various  incidents  of  interest  follow.  Tlio  reception  of  the  Scottish 
eommissioner,  Walter  Tlalcnnqunl,  who  reports  that  "  the  king,  at 
his  coming  away,  did  eliai-ge  him,  t/fhis  xxJiUinibioi,  to  exhort  them 
unto  peace,"  is  described  in  a  Hcparate  letter  on  the  20th  December: — 

"The  Scotch  nation,"  aceortling  to  their  Commissioner,  "had  evermore  so 
linkt  itself  to  this  people  ^the  Dutch)  that  it  hath  always  laboured  to 

endeavour  tho  peace  of  this  state,  and  now  it  was  ready  to  do  as  much  for 
the  peace  of  the  Chiin  hcs  amongst  them.  They  had  very  straitly  bound 
unto  thum  the  Scolliah  Church  [d^mti  uialia  eccUsiam  HGoticanam)  by  so 
kindly  welcoming  him." 

The  lighter  humorous  aspects  of  the  Synod  are  not  forgotten 

**  Old  Ooelenitts  (one  of  the  foreign  divines)  could  not  let  the  Bemonsttants 
Itaas  without  a  jest,  snoh  a  one  as  it  was ;  for  being  aaiked]  for  {jnd|n^i^t,  Le 
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put  off  his  hat,  and  tokl  ti?;  that  the  Remonstrants  were  ^Canontei  trregulare», 
regular  irregulars,'  and  put  on  iiis  bat  again.  Where  the  sap  of  the  jest  is, 
I  know  not  j  bat  tiie  gmTest  in  tho  synod  had  much  ado  to  oompoie  their 
ooontenftnces."* 

These  glimpses,  like  all  real  insight  into  ecclesiastieal  assemblieSi 
reziew  onr  astonishmeut  at  the  importanoe  that  subsequent  genera- 
tions have  attached  to  them  and  their  decisions.  All  of  them  ore  found 
more  or  less  to  present  aspect:?  ridiculous  from  their  absurdity  or 
shocking  from  their  \-iolenue  and  imiuirness,  when  the  veil  is  once 
lifted,  and  wc  see  them  for  a  moment  as  they  appeared  to  au  on- 
looker. If  old  Goclenius  play  the  fool,  the  prtEses  j/olitiem"  (ilr. 
Bogcrmannus)  plays  the  tyrant.  Upon  a  decree  of  tho  States  being 
read  to  the  Remonstrants,  l^  i  i  )pius  required  a  copy  of  it : — 

"  The  Prajses  asked  him  why  ?  l'(  pareamm,  said  Episcopius.  'No,'  eaid 
tho  same  Pncses,  *  it  is  only  that  you  may  tiud  some  words  to  cavil  at ;  and, 
thcrcfbre,  th(  y  should  have  none.  It  was  sitfflcient  that  they  knew  the 
mcaninu'  of  it.'  This  at  first,"  Hales  adds,  "socmcd  to  me  somewhat  hard; 
but  when  I  considered  Uiat  these  were  the  men  which  heretofore  had,  in 
prejudice  of  the  Ghurohr  so  eztramely  fl^ftared  the  cinl  magistrate,  I  oonld 
not  but  think  this  usage  a  fit  reward  for  each  BerTice.''t 

Our  author  ia  &r  from  himself  Here.  He  forgets  bis  ebarily  as 
well  as  lays  aside  his  judgment.  In  appealing  to  the  civil  magistrate 
the  Bononstrants  may  have  been  mistaken ;  bat  they  only  consist- 
ently maintained  an  opinion  which  they  were  quite  entitled  to  bold 
as  a  par^,  which  many  good  men  have  bdd  in  every  age,  and  which 
both  parties — ^Calvinists  and  Remonstrants  alike — -held  when  it  suited 
them.  But  supposing  that  they  had  thereby  judged  wrongly,  this  would 
de  no  justification  of  a  clear  wrong  done  them  by  the  "  prnescs  politi- 
cus  "  of  the  S\Tiod  in  retusini,^  tliem  a  copy  of  a  decree  directed  ufjaiust 
them.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Hales  was  somewhat  wearied 
with  the  importunity  and  calm  resistance  of  tho  Ixeuionst rants.  The 
slowness  and  delays  of  the  business  troubled  him ;  lor  ho  speaks  of 
the  session  at  which  these  things  took  place,  Friday  2l8tt  as  "  a  long, 
a  troublesome,  and  a  fruitless  session."  He  is  puzded  also  about 
his  movements.  The  Synod  is  adjourned  to  Thursday  of  the  foUowing 
week,  and  his  honour  the  ambassador  had  evidendy  wished  him  in 
the  interval  to  return  to  the  Hague ;  but  he  excuses  himself  as  a 
poor  traveller : — 

"  I  am  but  a  silly  travellf  r,  and  conveniently  I  cannot  travel  without  a 
guide.  Tho  days  being  short,  and  the  tide  coming  somewhat  late,  iiij^ht 
would  quickly  come.  II^ow  foe  me  to  go  by  night,  havinc  neither  language 
nor  any  to  conduct  me,  must  needs  be  veiy  inoonvenient.'" 

During  the  next  three  weeks  or  so — that  is,  from  27th  Dec. 
to  15th  Jan.  (1C18-19),  the  business  of  the  Synod  came  to  "  a  great 
•  Letben,  pp.  87-8.  f  I>itto,  p.  90. 
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cri«<i'',"  ns  it  is  doscribod  by  our  aiitltor.  TTc  sets  forth  tlio  main 
details  in  a  very  grajiliir  way,  still  showing,  upon  the  wholf^, 
strong  sympathy  "vrit 1 1  the  doimnaut  party.  So  far  evidently  the 
foreign  deputies  tried  to  mediate  between  the  parties,  but  with.out 
success.  The  Remonstrants  contiuued  linu  in  their  attitude  oi'  re- 
sistance. The  points  in  dispute  were,  Jintt  as  to  the  order  to  bo  held 
in  diacQsamg  the  articles ;  whether  the  question  of  reprobation  were 
to  be  handled  after  the  five  articles,  or  whether  it  should  be  handled 
in  the  first  plaoe,  ae  the  Bemonstrants  desired.  "They  pret^ded/' 
says  Hales, "  their  doubts  lay  especially  there ;  and  that  being  cleared* 
they  thought  they  could  shew  good  conformity  in  all  the  rest."  Tlio 
tecond  difficulty  was  the  objection  of  the  Remonstrants  to  be  assailed 
with  "  interrogations,  which  they  very  much  disdained  as  peda- 
gogical." The  f/iird  vrnfi  as  to  their  'Mibcrty  of  disputation,"  wlietlior 
it  was  to  be  limitc<l  by  the  discretion  of  the  Bjnod^  or  largo  and  un- 
liniitfHl,  acenrdinf?  at  it  ])k'ase<l  tliem. 

'i  hv  first  of  these  points  particularly  excited  a  very  vehement  dis- 
cussion, in  which  Episcopius,  as  usual,  on  the  side  of  the  TJeinon- 
strants,  and  D.  Gomarus,  on  tho  side  of  the  Synod,  are  the  prominent 
fig:uTea. 

"The  point  of  reprobation,"  said  Episcopius,  "is  that  '  (^uod  maxime  nos 
Kgre  hobet ' — he  could  not  endure  that  doctrine  cencenung  the  absoluto 
(lerrrc  nf  fjnd  ;  that  God  should  |)i'n  iiijitorily  decree  to  cast  the  great?  =;t  p  at 
ot  mankind  away  onl^  because  ho  would.  Corvinus  aoiiwored  tkut  he  could 
not  '  Balva  consdentia  yersari  in  minlstorio,'  till  that  point  was  clearod. 
Isaacus  Frcderici  that  '  pra?cipium  momentum '  was  in  that  question.  Others 
that  on  the  question  of  election  they  had  no  scruple ;  all  their  doubt  was  on 
the  point  of  reprobation ;  and,  therefore,  their  conscience  would  not  suffer 
them  to  proceed  fUrthcr  in  disputation  till  that  matter  were  discuBscd."* 

On  the  other  hand,  Gomaras,t 

'*  That  saw  that  his  iron  was  in  tho  fire  (for  I  persnode  myself  that  the 

Rcmonstrantii'  spleen  is  cliietly  a^^ainst  him),  began  to  tell  u>  {I1  u  Episcopius 
had  falsified  the  tenet  of  reprobation;  that  no  man  taught  lhat  God  abso- 
lutely decreed  to  cast  man  away  without  sin  ;  but  as  he  did  decree  the  end, 
80  be  did  derr  ^  tin-  ;uis ;  that  so  as  he  predestinated  man  to  death,  so  ho 
predestinated  him  to  lin,  tho  onlj' way  to  death;  and  ho  Iil'  mended  the 
question,"  adds  our  author,  whose  sympathies  cannot  stand  such  a  strain  us 
this,  "  as  tinkers  mend  kettles,  and  made  it  worse  than  it  was  before."  X 

Beiterated  diacussion  was  of  no  use ;  the  llcmoustrauts  were 
"called  in,"  and  the  President,  "after  a  short  admonition,"  requested 
to  know  whether  they  would  proceed  according  to  the  order 
desired  by  the  Synod ;  but  as  invariably  they  declined  to  do  so. 

*  Frandi  Gomar  waa  tbo  great  opponent  of  AflBKOias  at  Lsyden,  where  the^  -won 

colleagues  as  Prof  ^^-nr^  of  Tiirinity  in  ihf  HtM  dor-ulo  nf  tho  17th  t  rntiit  y.  Tn  the  year 
1618,  at  the  close  of  which  tho  SjTOod  of  Dort  opened,  be  was  scttlod  m  i'rui<  .ssor  of 
H«l»r0w  Bud  Dirinit^  at  Oroningen,  when  he  died  In  1641.  He  wu  partially  cducaiod 

in  England,  nnd  v(-a>i  a  Cslviniskof  ttwotEeme  SOhiOOl. 

t  Letten,pp.  9i-6,  %  Ditto, M. 
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Evidently  they  snw  that  their  cause  was  prejnclp:cd.  In  tnitli,  they 
had  ])C(  ii  siiinnioned,  not  as  Episco])iii.s  si;j:iiified  on  his  first 
appeal  uncc,  "  ud  collationom  instituendam,"  not  to  conference,  but 
merely  to  givo  in  an  account  of  their  opinions,  and  leave  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Synod.  This  was  urged  quite  fairly  against 
them,  accdding  to  the  terms  of  their  summons.  They  oould  not 
claim  to  he  exempted  from  these  tenns»  and  yet  they  would  not  yield 
without  a  free  discnsBian  in  oU  things,  and  especially  on  the  point  of 
reprobation,  which  the}^  kiu  w  was  the  weak  point  in  the  Contra- 
B^onstrants*  doctrine.  They  had  no  altmiatiye  but  ignominiouaiy 
to  submit  to  condemnation,  or  to  take  up  an  attitude  which  they 
should  havo  taken  up  primarily,  and  refused  to  appear  under  such  a 
suniinoiis  at  all.  Virtually  they  declined  the  judgment  oi'  the  Synod 
m  p'O-fi  (itfn  r-sd.  "When  driven  to  it,  Episcopius  snid,  "  We  are  re- 
soh  ed,  ayere  pro  judicio  )iosfro  iion  jiro  jinJicio  ISifitodi ;^'*  words  which 
ouo  of  the  seculars  or  political  members  of  the  SjTiod,  "  willed  should 
be  noted."  At  length,  on  the  14th  January,  they  were  dismissed 
with  bitter  reproaches  by  the  Frsases : — 

<*  <  I  will  dlsmies  you, '  he  said, '  with  no  other  elogy  that  one  of  the  ftieignors 

gave  you — quo  coepiatis  pede  eodem  eedite — with  a  lie  you  made  your  eatraofle 
into  the  Syuod,  with  a  lie  you  take  your  leave  of  it,  in  denying  lately  that  over 
you  protcst*."d  yourselves  provided  to  give  answer  ou  tlie  articles,  or  to  have 
had  any  such  writing  ready,  which  all  the  Synod  knows  to  be  fidso.  Your 
actions  all  havi'  luen  full  of  fraufl,  etjulvocations,  ;uul  deceit.  That,  there- 
fore, the  Synod  may  at  length  piously  imd  j)caceably  proceed  to  the  perfecting 
of  that  business  for  which  it  is  come  together,  you  are  dismist.  But  as&uiv 
you,  the  Synod  will  make  known  your  pertinacy  to  all  the  Christian  Arorld  ; 
and  know  that  the  Belgic  Churches  want  not  nrnni  r^pin'futih'a  witli  wlLi(  li  in 
time  convenient  they  will  proceed  against  you.  Quamobrem  von  ddegatonm 
tt  Synode  nomine  dimiUo^  exite.*  80  with  much  muttering  the  Bcmonstrants 
went  out;  and  Episcopius  tiolwj:  away,  said,  'Dominiis  I)i  iis  judicuLit  de 
fraudibus  et  mendaciis ; '  Sapma,  '  Bxeo  ex  ecclesia  malignantium.'  And  so 
the  Synod  brake  up."t 

Thn?  were  the  Kcmonst  rants  thrust  from  the  Synod  of  Dorl.  Tlio 
issue  was  probably  inevitable.  The  kSynod  \\m  entitled  to  vindicate  its 
jurisdi(  1  ifui  and  the  terms  on  which  it  had  been  convened,  which 
the  ^Vrniiuians  had  so  lar  accept ed  by  obeying  the  summons.  Yet 
the  residt  was  unhappy,  and  the  mode  of  their  di^issal  in  the  highest 
d^;ree  undignified  and  unbecoming.  It  was  Tcry  soon  felt  that  a 
great  mistake  had  heem.  ccnnmitted.  Hdes  gives  expression  to  this 
feeling : — **  The  most  partial  spectator  of  our  synodal  acts»"  he  says, 
cannot  bnt  confess  that  in  the  late  dismission  of  the  Remonstrants 
vrilh.  so  much  choler  and  heat,  there  was  a  great  ovwsight  commit  ted.'* 
Tlierc  appears  to  have  been  some  idea  of  trying  to  repair  the  mistake, 
liut  this  was  found  to  be  impossible.  As  our  author  remarks,  such 
•  Lcttcra,  p.  100.  t  IMtto^  Pl>*  123-4. 
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miatakes  of  public  action  are  "  with  less  inconvenieiice  tolerated  than 
amended."  Hie  Synod  ooiild  not  retrace  its  steps  without  loss  of 
dignity;  and  so  another  example  was  present^  of  the  folly  of  eccle- 
pia'stical  aRTinblir'?  ronvrrird  under  tlio  im]ndse  of  sectarian  zeal, 
lather  than  of  oiilarge<l  Christian  eiili^htfiiTiiont,  and  nn  honest 
uish  1(1  deal  I'uirly  and  charitably  with  dilfiTt  nl  questions  wliicli  must 
always  divide  men  so  lonp:  as  they  are  serious  subjocts  of  thought. 

Aitti  the  dianiissal  of  the  Remonstrants  from  the  Synod  of  Dort 
the  interest  of  Hales'  letters  very  much  diminishes,  although  they  . 
continue  for  about  a  month  longer.  Then,  on  the  9th  of  Febmaiy, 
1619,  they  suddenly  terminate.  After  about  three  months'  attend- 
ance he  was  evidently  well  wearied  of  the  businesB.  Several  causes 
contributed  to  this.  His  own  interest  in  the  dogmatic  distinctions 
under  discussion,  never  very  keen,  grow  languid  with  the  apparently 
interminable  altercations  and  delays.  He  was  no  zealot :  and  while 
approving,  upon  the  whole,  of  the  position  of  the  dominari<  parfy,  bo 
was  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  the  unfair  Tiolmro  with  wliicli  Tiien 
like  Gomarus  uiainlaincd  their  opinions  and  assailed  those  of  others. 
A  certain  ^lartiiiius,  of  JJreuie,  having,  after  tlie  departure  of  tho 
liemonstraTil"^,  ventured  to  btutc  hoiuo  scruples  about  the  mauuer  of 
Christ's  being  fm\d(imcntum  okctionifi,  Gomarus  started  up  and  ex- 
claimed, 'Ego  banc  rem  in  me  recipio,'  and  therewith  cast  his 
glove,  and  challenged  Martmius  with  the  proverb,  "Ecce  Bhodum 
ecce  Saltum,"  and  required  the  Synod  to  grant  them  a  duel.  The 
Synod  was  glad  by  fair  words  to  piunfy  the  combatants,  and  accord- 
ing to  custom  the  session  was  emickided  with  prayer.  But»  slyly 
adds  our  author,  "zeal  and  devotions  had  not  so  well  allayed  Oomaius 
his  choler,  but  immediately  after  prayers  he  renewed  his  challenge, 
and  required  combat  with  Martinius  again,  but  they  parted  for  that 
night  without  blows."  Hales  plainly  felt  himself  less  and  less  at 
home  amidf't  sucli  seeues  f)f  j)olemic  •\nnlcnce. 

Anotlier  feature  of  tho  proceedings  shocked,  hi^  sense  of  justice, 
while  it  necessiirily  abated  his  interest.  Tlio  main  business  of  the 
8ynod  was  transacted,  not  in  public,  but  in  private.  The  real  con- 
clusions were  pre-arranged  at  private  sessions,  and  the  "  evening  ses- 
sions," which  appear  henceforth  to  have  been  the  only  public  ones,  he 
says,  are  only  to  entertain  the  auditor}-,  not  to  determine  anything  at 
alL"  *  It  had  been  at  first  debated  in  the  Synod  "  whether  they  should 
admit  of  hearers,  or  do  all  in  private.'*  Old  Sibrandus  was  very  hot 
against  the  auditory,  and  thought  it  not  fit  that  any  care  should  be  had 
of  them,  as  being  only  **muliereula  el  paucttlijuvenea  itwauti;"  a  com- 

•  Letters,  p.  1 18.  In  tbo  nuno  letter  tie  mj9,  **  All  this  IraaineM  oiting,  referring, 
<  xatiiiiiiii;;,  mu«t  neods  focni  only  an  nctcd  on  0  »tag«,  if  ttiA  Synod  intempwtiTdty 
Ufurchaiid  bcwrjy  a  rcMlutioD,"  p.  149. 
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pluict  In  which  our  author  admits  there  was  some  reason  ;  "  for  many 
youths,  ycu,  and  artificers,  and  I  know  not  what  rabble  be  sides,  thnist 
ill  aud  hurtle  the  place  ;  and,  as  for  women,"  ho  somcwhut  uiigal- 
laatly  odds,  whole  troops  of  them  baye  been  seen  there,  and  the 
best  places  for  speetstors  roserred  for  them ;  wliile  th^  must  needs 
expose  the  Synod  to  the  soom  of  those  who  lie  in  wait  to  take  eacq^ 
tion  against  it."  The  decision,  howoTsr,  was  in  iavoiir  of  the  paUio, 
as  it  generally  is  in  such  cases. 

Haled'  language,  in  speaking  of  the  auditory*  almost  implies  some 
feeling  of  personal  affront,  for  we  mu^'t  remember  that  he  was  not, 
like  his  brother  divines  from  England,  a  member  of  the  Synod. 
He  was  mcrr  ly  there  himself  as  an  auditor  and  reporter,  seated, 
probnbly,  among;  the  "  youth«i,  artificers,  and  T  know  not  what 
rabble  besides,"  without  even  the  means  oi  \\\:^\\t  to  carry  on  his 
reporting,  as  ho  t^jlls  us  in  a  letter  a  few  days  later.  "  I  would 
willingly,"  he  writes,  on  the  29th  January,  "  have  given  your  honour 
an  aooonnt  of  his  speedi"  (a  speech  by  Altiugius,  one  of  the  Palsp 
tine  Fiofesaoiri,  whose  disooune  appeared  to  him  "the  most  si^- 
cient"  of  any  he  had  yet  heard) ;  but  "it  was  in  the  evening, 
and  the  auditory  aie  allowed  no  oandles»  so  that  I  eonld  not  nae  my 
tables."  We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  few  days  fttrther  we 
find  him  intimating  that  if  he  had  his  lodging  disdiarged  be  would 
willingly  leave.  He  inquires,  like  a  prudent  man,  whether  his 
*' honour  was  to  answer  tlio  charge  of  hi?<  lodfjing-,  or  tho  public 
purse."  "T  would  willinp;ly  be  resolved  of  it,"  he  continues, 
"because  I  have  a  desire  to  return  to  the  Hague;  first,  because  the 
Synod  proceedingf  a's  it  doth.  T  do  not  see  that  it  is  Ojxsne  pretiuiu  for 
me  hereto  abide,  uud  liien  because  I  have  sundry  private  occasions 
that  call  upon  me  to  return." 

So  after  a  single  letter  more,  which  oontaina  no  further  hint  of 
his  movements,  he  retimied,  and  we  hear  no  moi*  <^  him  in 
oonnection  wiUi  the  Synod  of  Dort.  His  preaenoe  there,  however, 
was  not  without  a  lasting  influence  (m  his  opinions.  His  letters  help 
us  but  slightly  to  trace  the  progress  of  tins  influence,  but  his  subse- 
quent writings  make  it  plainly  manifest.  There  is  a  story  told  by  his 
**  intimate  friend,*'  ilr.  Farindon,*  according  to  which  he  himself 
attributed  a  distinct  chnnjG^e  in  his  tlievdogical  sentiments  to  a  .«rpeech 
ot"  Episcopius  in  handlinf]^  St.  John  iii.  16.  "  There  he  hiif  John 
Citlvin  good  night,  as  he  ottcn  told."  There  is  some  coniusioii,  but 
probably  idao  some  truth  in  this  story.  The  only  reference  we 
iiud,  in  his  letters,  to  Juhii  iii.  IG,  is  not  in  regard  to  Episcopius, 
but  Martinius  of  Brcme,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  already 
made,  and  who  finmded  much  on  this  fimions  text,  llaitimns 
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was  evidently  an  iiWe  man,  of  liberal  and  at  tlio  same  time  evange- 
lical sentiments,  and  if  is  po,';';iblo  that  lii^  arguments  dra'wn  from 
\h\^  pa-sage  of  the  GospcN  may  have  movt"!  our  autliur.  TIutc  is, 
oil  till'  otbor  hand,  no  evideiicf  IVoiu  his  own  coriTspdiulciuM^  that  his 
opinions  were  at  the  time  much  affected  by  any  thing  It^piscopius  said. 

Of  the  gradual  change  in  his  sentimiMits  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  there  wore  probably  many  concurring  causes  for  it.  Of  a 
calm,  reflective,  and  patient  temper — ;^i;ted  in£k  a  shiewdi  quiet 
innght  and  a  great  natural  love  of  fairness,  he  could  not  be  an 
auditor  for  three  months  of  an  assembly  like  that  of  Dort  without 
feeling  that  the  truth  did  not  all  lie  on  one  side.  The  spectacle 
presented  to  him — of  oxherae  orthodoxy  with  unchristian  choler, 
of  contentious  seal  aiming  at  triumph,  rather  than  of  earnest 
thoughtMness  anxious  for  the  truth — could  not  but  start  new  trains 
of  inquiry  in  a  mind  so  open  and  candid  n^;  his.  Tt  ualur'Hx'  forced 
upon  him  the  gciu  lal  ([ue«5fion  of  tlic  value  of  theological  dugmatism, 
and  the  grounds  on  whicli  men  seek  to  control  each  other's  opinions 
as  to  nhristian  truth.  All  liis  writings  prove  that  this  was  the  form 
in  which  a  theological  chauge  matured  in  his  mind.  His  was  no 
passage  from  one  extreme  of  opinion  to  another.  If  he  bade  John 
CSalvin  good  night,  he  did  not  say  good  morning  to  AiminiuB.  He 
did  not  pass  from  one  side  to  another.  His  mind  was  of  iar  too  high 
an  order,  his  gift  of  spiritual  insight  far  too  delicate  and  subtle,  to 
admit  of  hia  doing  this.  When  he  left  the  narrowness  of  Gal^inism, 
he  did  80  not  because  he  became  possessed  by  some  other  narrowness, 
but  because  he  saw  from  a  higher  field  of  vision  how  little  dogmatic 
precision  has  to  do  >vith  spiritual  truth,  and  how  hopeless  it  is  to 
fie  nnd  confine  this;  truth  under  definite  creeds  and  syst^ns.  We 
shall  find  abundaiii.  evidence  of  tliis  iminodiutely. 

The  outward  i'acts  of  Hales'  life,  on  his  return  to  England,  are  very 
shortly  snmnicd  up.  As  a  Ft  How  of  I']ton  College,  he  coiitiiuicd 
associated  with  the  friend  of  his  youth,  Sii- Henry  Savile,  now  Provost 
of  Eton,  who  in  turn  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  scholarly  s^-mpathy 
and  fellow-laboar  as  formerly  at  the  University.  In  the  year  10^ 
he  was  preferred  to  a  canonry  at  Windsor,  witit  the  express  approba- 
tion, there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  Laud,  who,  previous  to  this,  had 
somo  special  correspondence  with  him  regarding  hia  famoos  tract  on 
Schism,  in  which  his  religious  views  first  became  known.  He  led,  in 
the  main,  the  life  of  a  retired  scholar,  "  highly  esteemed  by  learned 
men  beyond  and  wit  hin  the  seas,  from  m  lu)in  he  seldom  failed  to  receive 
letters  every  week,  whenever  his  judgment  was  desired  as  to  several 
points  of  lear[ii[iL4."*  According  to  the  same  authority,  he  ocen- 
siOuaUy  came  forth  from  his  retirement  to  mingle  with  the  world. 

•  Wood's  "  Athsm  Oson,"  iii.  411. 
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*'  When  the  Emg  and  Court  reedded  at  Windaor,  lie  was  much  fre- 
quented noblemen  and  courtiers,  who  delighted  mucli  in  his 
company,  not  for  his  severe  and  retired  walks  of  learning,  but  for 
his  polite  discourses,  stories,  and  poetry."  He  cultiTated  poctrj'  as 
well  as  divinity.  '*  TTe  was,  besides,  known  to  bo  excellent  critic," 
says  his  biogrnpher,  Maizeaiix.  "  His  company  was  much  desired  by 
the  greatest  wit^^  and  most  celebrated  poets  of  his  i'unv,  and  Lord 
Falkland,  Sir  John  iSuekling,  William  Davenaut,  Ben  Jonson,  &c. 
He  used  oitcn  to  meet  them,  and  held  very  well  his  part  in  those 
ingenious  convcrsatitms,"  His  name  appears  in  Sir  John  Suckling's 
"Sessions  of  Poets;"*  end  a  poetical  Epistle  by  the  same  writer  is 
evidently  addressed  to  him,  although  his  name  is  not  prefixed.  Both 
gire  us  a  Teiy  pleasing  glimpse  of  Hales — of  his  mingled  sweetness 
and  gravity,  his  retired  studiousness  and  fondness  for  subtle  argument 
He  is  represented  as 

"  Putting  or  clearing  of  a  donbt| 
Whether  prcdcstinntion. 
Or  reconciling  three  in  one. 
Or  tli«  nnriddiiiig  how  men  die 
And  live  at  amoe  etotnally." 

He  is  exhorted  to  '*  leave  Sodnns  and  the  schoolmen,"  and  "  come  to 
town/'  that  men  may  have  the  benefit  of  bis  wisdom  and  know  that 
"  oracles  are  not  yet  ceased." 

/'There  yon  thaU  find  tho  wit  md  wbw 

Flo\viii[;  dliki.' ;  and  ^olh  divirio. 
Diflbes  with  names  not  known  in  books, 
And  Icm  among  the  oolleKe  cooks, 

sauce  80  pregnant  that  you  noed 
Nui  stay  till  Iiungi  r  bids  you  feod. 
The  sweat  of  learned  Jonson's  brain 
And  gentle  Siakeepefo'i  eader  Btnun, 
A^hackncy  rcu  li  <  on\  <  ys  you  to, 
In  spite  of  all  that  rain  can  do."  f 

There  is  a  pleasant  stoty  preserved  of  our  auihor^s  high  apprecia- 
tion of  Shakesperc's  genius.  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  the 
course  of  '*  those  injL^tnious  conversations  "  which  he  had  with  Sir 
John  Suckling,  lien  Jonson,  and  others,  that  if  "  any  topick  "  was 
produced  "  finely  treated  by  any  of  the  ancient  poets,  he  would 
undertake  to  shew  something  upon  the  same  subject  at  least  as  well 
written  by  Shokespere."  X 

*  "  Dales,  set  by  himself,  most  gravely  did  niule 
To       til*  m  iilout  nothing  Kcm  ji  !s»oh  a  roil. 
Apollo  had  Bpied  him,  but  changing  his  mind, 
Fireet  by  end  odkd  FaiOUaiid  that  sat  jnitlbehind." 

t  Lif-  l>y  IvruiMaia,  p.  59. 

i  Th«,6U»y  is  giren  by  B  owe  in  bis  aooowt^of  Shakeapete's  Mb,  and  quoted  in  the 
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He  lived  at  Eton  a  contented  and  happy  lite  lill  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  when,  no  less  than  his  friend  ChlUinL^nvorth  (nlthou;::;]! 
not  so  prominently ),  he  became  involved  iu  iU  troubles.  It  is  pitii'ul 
to  read  of  tliu  .straits  to  which  he  was  reduced  in  that  miserable 
time.  He  had  said  very  charact^jristically  in  his  prosperous  days  that 
ke  thought  he  tkouki  neter  die  a  martyr — playfully  alluding,  no  doubt, 
to  the  oomprehennveness  of  his  theological  opinions ;  but  he  endured 
scarcely  less  than  the  hardships  of  a  martyr.  He  loat  both  his 
Fellowship  and  Ihe  Canonry,  on  what  special  grounds  we  do  not 
learn,  but  no  doubt  because  he  would  not  retain  them  on  the  terms 
exacted  by  the  new  authorities.  He  was  forced  at  length  even  to 
dispose  of  his  books — "  one  of  the  best  collections  that  a  person  of  his 
station  over  enjoyed" — in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence. 
He  had  recourse  to  private  tuition,  but  he  was  prevented  somehow 
continuing  this  oceujial ion.  At  last  he  retired  to  Eton,  and  1o(1«>(hI 
in  the  house  of  a  widow  whoso  husband  had  been  his  servant.  Here 
he  appears  to  have  been  very  nearly  reduced  to  want.  His  friend, 
Mr.  Farindon,  found  him  iu  mean  lodgings,  with  only  a  few  books  of 
devotion  in  his  chamber,  the  remnant  of  his  magnificent  library,  and 
**  for  money  about  seven  or  eight  shillings/'  "  and  besides,"  said  he, 
"  I  doubt  I  am  indebted  for  my  lodging."  He  was  weary  of  this 
"  micharitable  world,"  as  well  he  might  be,  and  as  he  anticipated  his 
death  to  be  not  far  off,  gave  some  general  instruct  ion'?  as  to  his 
burial  in  the  church3'ard  and  not  in  the  church.  This  is  the  last 
glimpse  we  get  of  him.  He  died  at  Eton,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1G56, 
and  was  burled  according  to  his  desire,  *'  in  plain  and  simple  mimner, 
without  any  wrmon,  or  rinj^inp-  the  bell,  or  calling  the  people 
together."  So  he  had  ( njoined  in  his  will,  which  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic document  iu  its  quaint  simplicity.  Those  who  knew  Mr. 
JIale.s,  reports  Wood,*  said  that  ho  had  "  the  most  ingenious 
countenance  they  oversaw ;  it  was  sanguine,  cheerful,  and  full  of  air." 
His  stature  was  "little  and  weU  proportioned,  and  his  motion  quick 
and  nimble." 

The^vritings  of  Hales,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  are  contained  in  three 
small  volimies,  edited  by  Lord  Hailes  (Sir  D.  Dalrmple),  and 
published  at  Gla<«{^w  nhont  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj'  by  the 
well-known  printers  of  the  name  of  Foul  is.  They  Room  to  com- 
prise all  that  he  ever  wrote  or  designed  for  publiculiou.  During  his 
lifetime  ho  publishwl  or  permitted  to  be  published  only  one  or  two 

notes  to  Maizeaux's «'  life  of  Halefl,  "  p.  60.  It  is  abo  told  in  a  still  strongw  form  by 
Dryden  in  his  "  Essay  of  Dnimatit;  roc-<ie,"  p.  32  (1693).  Bttiaeitlur  Bow*  nor  Diydsn 
mention  tho  authority  on  which  ha  gives  the  story.  ^ 
•  "  AtheiMB  Oxou,"  iiu  413. 
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BermonB  which  he  Imd  pixadicd  at  Oxford  and  Bt.  Paul'a  Crou, 

and  a  sermon  on  duels  wiiicli  he  h  ;  1  i»roachcd  at  the  Ilague.  The 
tract  on  Schism  was  also  published  iluring  his  lifetime,  but  appa- 
rently in  an  unautlinnVcfl  imd  imperfect  form.*  After  his  death 
his  friciKl  IVFr.  l  ariiidon  undertook  to  prepare  a  collection  of  liis 
writings,  and  to  pit  iix  to  it  a  memoir;  but  in  writing  to  the  I.t  iuhm 
book-roller  who  had  urged  him  on  tho  subject,  he  says.f  "  T  am  lik  • 
Mr.  Ilalca  in  this,  which  was  one  of  his  defects,  not  to  pen  anything 
till  I  must  needs."  Tho  result  was  that  he  died  before  lie  bad 
completed  his  preparations.  Dr.  Pearson,  the  weU-known  Bishop  of 
'Chester,  so  far  took  up  his  unfinished  task,  and  the  "Golden  Bemains 
of  the  Erw-M^orablo  Mr.  John  Hales  of  Eton  College,"  &&, 
appeared  in  1659,  but  withotit  any  memoir.  The  Bishop  prefixed, 
however,  an  Epistle  to  the  Beader,  in  which  he  drew  a  careful 
"character of  the  author,  "  a  man,  I  think,  of  as  great  a  sharpness, 
quickness,  and  subtility  of  wit  as  ever  this  or  perhaps  any  nation 
bred."  Second  tmd  third  editions  of  the  "Remains"  appeared  in 
1673  and  1088,  and  also  in  1077  a  now  volume  containing  several 
additional  tracts  ^\  itliout  pn  faci-  ov  advi  rtiscmcnt.  In  the  edition 
before  us,  whii;h  proiLssi  s  lu  bo  complete,  nil  these  writings  are 
collected  and  presented  in  a  unifqrm  shape,  prefaced  by  ^urious 
*'  Testimonies  "  concerning  the  author. 

The  value  of  Kales'  writings  consists  not  in  any  elaborate 
treatment  of  theological  questions,  but  in  tho  singular  spirit  of 
enlightenment,  of  calm  penetrating  comprehensive  wisdom,  which 
pervades  them.  They  contain  no  special  treatise  to  ^^llich  subsequent 
ages  have  appealed  as  a  model  of  theological  exposition  or  argument* 
They  are  only  tracts,  sermons,  or  letters;  and  the  sermons  arc 
neithor  T'ich  with  the  jewelled  eloquence  of  a  Jeremy  Taylor,  nor 
weiglity  w  ith  tho  s-nlid  rca'^nning  and  systematio  ])o^v^r  of  a  Barrow. 
But  thi  re  is  in  all  our  author's  writings  exaotly  that  which  f^o  many 
thtolu^M'cal  wiitin£»8  want,  the  light  of  a  l)ri<:li1,  opon-(.y(  (l,  candid 
intelligence  which  slco  iVequcntly  far  beyoiil  the  range  of  the  most 
powerful  systematic  intellect  straight  to  the  truth — *'  au  acute  and 
piercing  wit,"  a  wise,  calm,  and  "profound  judgment."  Great 
reader  and  student  as  he  was,  versed  in  a  various  and  even  (aooordiug 
to  Bishop  Pearson)  a  **  universal "  erudition,  ho  is  yet  entirely  free 
from  the  pedantry  of  learning,  a  vciy  rare  attainment  for  his  ago. 
His  accmnulated  knowledge  of  books  Slid  systems  never  encumbers 
him.  Ue  never,  or  but  rarely,  uses  it  as  moterials  of  argument,  or 
as  stuff  for  dilating  and  parading  arguments  in  themselves  worthless, 
after  the  prevailing  fashion.  But  all  his  knowledge  has  become  an 
curidung  basis  of  his  own  thought,  and  raises  liim  above  "the  vulgar 

•  Wood's  "  Athm.,*'  m.  414.  Uaisesiiz,  p,  69. 
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i*each  of  man  *'  to  see  for  himself  clearly  and  widely.  It  has  entered 
into  the  very  life  of  his  quick  and  genial  intellect,  and  contribiites 
to  the  Avcalth  of  his  meditative  insight,  and  his  tolerant,  compre- 
huu-Hive,  find  fiwectly-toinpi.  red  <^euiu8. 

The  isimplieiiy  iiiid  bread  I  k  ui"  his  rel'p^ioii-^  thoup-ht  nre  nstonishing 
for  his  time.  He  gocis  to  the  heart  of  coutiov<jraic:3,  and  distinguishes 
TTith  a  delicDto  and  summaiy  skill  "  what  is  essential  to  religion 
from  what  is  but  accidental."  Tho  "  conceits  of  men  "  are  separated 
from  wliat  is  "  necessary  and  absolute,"  and  tbe  trutk  presented  as 
something  distinct  from  men's  opinions  about  it,  something  higher 
and  better  than  their  best  definitions.  lie  is  consequently  tolerant 
in  the  hijjheot  degree  of  differences  of  opinion,  and  reserves  all  his 
indignation  for  the  perversity  of  will  which  turns  such  differences 
into  causes  of  estrangement  among  Churches.* 

'*  It  is  not  the  Tsriety  of  opinions/*  he  says,  "  but  our  own  poirsne  wills, 

who  thiak  it  meet  that  all  sliouhl  bo  conceitotl  as  ourselves  are,  which  hnth 
so  incoiivenitnccd  the  Church.  Were  wu  not  so  ready  to  nnatheniritij^f  euch 
other,  where  we  concur  not,  iu  opinion,  we  might  in  hearts  be  united,  though 
in  our  tongues  wc  were  divided,  nod  that  with  sini^iilnr  profit  to  all  sides. 
It  is  'the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  tlic  lioml  of  prafc,'  Eplns.  iv.  and 
not  identity  of  concoiti  which  tho  iioly  (ihost  requires  at  the  hands  of 
Christians. ' 

Then  ho  n:ives  an  instance  in  which  there  is  plainly  a  reminiscence 

of  the  Hynod  of  Uort. 

"  I  will  give  you  one  instance,  in  which,  at  tlii  "  I  tj-,  our  churches  arc  at 
voriauco  \  tJbo  will  of  God,  and  )us  manner  of  proceeding  iu  predestination,  is 
undiscemible,  and  shall  so  remain  until  that  day  wherein  all  knowledge 
shall  be  iniide  perfect ;  yet  Bonie  there  art',  who,  with  probability  of  Serij)- 
tui-e,  tc;ich,  that  the  trucc  ui-i'  nf  tlic  final  miscarri'ipo  of  tlicm  tliat  peri-li,  is 
that  origina.1  corruption  that  bukl  lliciu  at  the  bcgiuuiug,  iiicicuacd  tlaough 
the  neglect  or  refusal  of  grace  offered.  Others,  with  no  l  fUvourablo 
ounlet:  inr  i-  of  Sfriptnrr.  the  cause  of  reprobation  only  the  will  of 

Gud,  detcrmiuiug  freely  ot  his  own  work  as  himseJt  pleases,  without  respect 
to  any  second  catue  whatsoever.  "Were  wo  not  atnbitiously  mirnh  d,  every- 
one to  be  lord  of  a  s<'ct,  each  of  these  tenets  might  be  profitably  taught  and 
heard,  and  mutter  of  >inp;nlar  cxhortntinn  drawn  from  citlu  r ;  fur  on  the  one 
pait,  doubtless  it  is  a  pious  and  religious  intent,  to  enJeuvuur  to  fieo  God 
from  (dl  imputation  of  unnecessary  rigour  and  his  justice  from  seeming 
iiijustioe  and  incongruity :  and  on  t!ic  otln  r  ^ide  it  ir,  a  noble  ri  -  lution,  so 
to  liuiuble  ourselves  under  tho  hand  of  Aluughty  God,  us  that  we  ean  with 
patience  hear,  yea,  think  it  an  honour  that  so  base  creatures  as  ourselves 
ehouKl  become  the  instruments  of  tliu  gli>ry  of  so  great  u  majesty,  whether 
it  1 1  by  eternal  life  or  by  eternal  death,  though  for  no  other  reason  but  for 
God  s  good  will  and  pleasure's  sake.  The  authors  of  these  conceits  might  both 
freely  (if  pcae  tibly)  speak  their  minds,  and  both  singulariy  proftt  the 
Church  :  for  since  it  is  impossible,  where  Scripture  is  unibiguous,  that  all 
conceits  should  rr.n  aliko,  it  rcraiiins  that  we  si-i'lc  o>it  a  way  not  so  much  to 
CiitublLih  uu  unity  of  opiuiou  iu  the  miuds  ul  all,  which  I  take  tv  be  u  thing 

•  P.  34,  voL  a. 
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likewise  impossible,  as  to  provide  that  multiplicity  of  conceit  troublo  n  )t 
the  Church's  peace.  A  better  wu^  my  conceit  cannot  reach  unto  tlian  U.ut. 
we  woulii  be  ■willing  to  think  that  theac  tilings,  which  witli  some  sliow  of 
probaViility  we  deiluce  from  Scripture,  nrc  nt  the  l)i  st  but  our  opinion-,  for 
this  peremptory  manner  of  setting  down  uur  own  conclusions,  under  this  l»ii;U 
commanding  form  of  ncccssaiy  tniths,  is  generally  one  of  the  greatest  cause:! 
wliich  keeps  the  Churches  tliis  day  so  far  asunder ;  whenas  a  gracious 
re(Ti\  iricr  <>t"  each  other  }>x  nmtual  forbearance  in  this  kind  might  pcmdrcn- 
turc,  iu  (ir!i<  ,  bring  thi  iii  m  urer  together." 

This  mode  of  tboup^bt  is  now  surtieieiitly  fuiailiar.  l)nt  it  was  far 
from  familiar  in  Hales'  time,  and  it  may  bo  inferred  from  hi- 
1(  ftors  that  it  had  only  gradually  grown  up  in  his  luiiul  as  the 
fruit  of  much  reflection  and  experience  of  religious  controversy. 
HiA  apiritua]  insight,  his  sense,  modemtionr  and  c&ndid  def^n^ce  to 
facts,  had  borne  htm  out  of  the  current  of  religious  partisonshijii, 
and  opened  up  to  him  a  higher  vision  than  was  common  to  his 
contemporaries*  His  mind  was  evidently  one  in  continual  quest  of 
truth.  He  did  not  take  up  his  opinions  and  then  no  more  troublo 
himself  to  examine  them.  He  was  continually  going  deeper  in  search 
of  principles,  and  mastering  them  ^^  ith  a  dearer  sight,  6o  ub  to 
recognise  their  true  meaning  and  bearing,  and  the  modifications 
which  they  undergo.  A  hoalfby  itiodesty,  and  constantly  i)enetratinL'' 
nnd  subtl(>  dolieary  in  consequence,  mark  his  couclumons.  lie  is 
reverential  in  the  highest  sense,  and  yet  keenly  original,  lie  is 
reserved,  and  yet  he  never  hesitates  lo  speak  out  his  mind  in  llie 
face  of  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  cherished  prejudices.  The 
following  passage  from  his  tract  Concerning  Schism  and  Schis- 
matics/' which  attracted  Laud's  notice,  is  very  significant: — 

"It  hath  been  the  common  disease  of  Cliiisliuns  from  the  beginning  net 
to  content  themselves  with  tliat  measure  of  faith  wliich  J  and  tlie  Scrip- 
ture have  expressly  i  ffoixled  us ;  l)ut  out  of  a  vain  desire  to  know  ini-rc 
than  is  i-evealed,  they  have  attempted  to  discuss  things  of  which  we  can  hare 
no  light,  neither  from  reason  nor  revelation ;  neither  have  they  retted  here, 
but  upon  pretence  of  church-authority,  which  is  none,  or  tr>i'l:tioii,  which  for 
the  most  pail  is  but  figment,  they  have  peremptorily  concluded  and  en  • 
fidcntly  imposed  upon  others  a  necessity  of  cntertuiuing  conclusions  of  that 
natuve,  and  to  ttrcngthon  themselves,  have  broken  out  into  divisions  and 
facti(ms,  opposing  man  to  man,  synod  to  f^yni  .1,  till  the  peace  of  the  Churdi 
vanished,  without  all  possibility  of  recall,  ilence  arose  those  antient  and 
many  separations  aniongst  Christians  occasioned  by  Ariauism,  Eutychijmisni, 
Neatorianism,  Piu  tinimism,  Sabellianism,  and  monj*  more,  both  antient  and 
in  om-  lime,  all  whidi  indeed  are  but  names  of  s»  }n  -m.  howsoever  in  the 
common  language  of  the  fathers  they  were  called  heresies.  For  heresy  is  an 
act  of  the  will,  not  of  reason,  and  is  indeed  a  lie,  not  a  mistake,  else  how 
could  that  known  speecli  of  Austin  go  for  true,  Enare  /msitm,  hccrdicu'i  etse 
nolo?  In*1crd.  ^lanichirism,  Valcntinianisni,  ^f;n  irini';m,  31  ihomctanisni, 
aic  tiuiy  uiul  properly  heresies,  for  wc  know  lh..L  lliu  uutiiors  of  them 
received  them  not,  but  minted  them  themsclv(  s,  and  so  knew  that  which  they 
taupbl  lo  1  c  H  lir.  7?iit  ran  any  man  avouch  that  Arius  and  Xeslorius,  and 
olhcrs  that  taught  erroneously  coucttming  the  Trinity,  or  the  person  ot  our 
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€aTioi:r,  did  maliciously  invent  what  tliey  tmi^lit,  and  not  rather  full  upon 
it  by  error  and  mistake  ?  Till  that  bo  done,  and  that  upon  good  evidence, 
we  will  tbink  do  worse  of  all  itarties  than  needs  we  must,  and  take  these 
Tont-^  in  the  rinirch  to  ho  at  the  worst  hut  schisms  upon  tualter  of  opinion. 
In  which  case  what  we  are  to  do,  is  not  a  point  of  any  great  depth  of  uudcr- 

^  standing  to  discover  sit  bo  distemper  and  partiality  do  not  intervene.  I  do 
not  yet  see,  that  opiniomim  varietas,  et  opinantium  iUtitaiy  are  aVvvrara,  or 
ihrit  m(  n  of  diffeitnt  opinions  in  Christian  religion  may  not  hohl  {  ommunion 
in  sacrit,  and  both  go  to  one  church.  Why  juay  not  I  go,  if  occasion  require, 
to  an  Arion  ehnreb,  so  there  be  no  Ariamam  ezpirused  in  their  liturgy  ? 
Ami  were  liturgies  and  puhlit;  forms  of  service  so  framed  in  that  they 
admitted  not  of  particular  and  private  fancies,  but  contained  only  such  things 
as  in  which  all  Christians  do  asi"ee,  schisms  on  opinion  were  utterly 
TSiuahcd.  For  oourider  of  all  tlie  liturgies  that  are  or  ever  have  been,  and 
remove  from  them  whatsoever  is  scandalous  to  any  party,  an  l  h  ave  nothin;^ 
but  what  all  agree  on,  and  the  event  shall  be,  that  the  public  service  and 
hononr  of  Qod  shall  no  ways  suffer,  whereas  to  load  our  public  forms  with 
the  private  fancies  upon  which  we  differ,  is  the  most  sovereign  way  to 
perpetuate  schism  unto  the  world's  end.  Prayer,  confession,  thanksgiving, 
reading  of  Scripture,  exposition  of  Scripture,  administration  of  sacraments  in 
the  plainest  and  simplest  manner,  were  matter  enough  to  furnish  out  a  suffi- 
cient liturgy,  though  nothing  either  of  private  opinion,  or  of  i  Inn  i-h-pomp,  of 

•  garments,  ot  prt  sc  ribed  gestures,  of  imagcij,  of  music,  of  matter  concerning  tho 
dead,  of  many  superfluities,  which  creep  into  the  cfauiohes  under  tho  name  of 
order  and  decency,  did  interpose  itself.  For  to  charge  churches  and  liturgies  with 
things  unnecessary,  was  thofirst  beginningof  all  superstition,  and  when  scniples 
of  conscienee  bLi,'au  to  be  made  or  pretended,  then  schisms  began  to  break  in. 
If  the  spiritual  guides  and  fathers  of  the  Church  would  be  a  little  sparing  of 
incumbering  cluinlKs  with  superfluities,  and  not  over  rigid,  either  In 
reviving  obsolete  customs  or  imposing  new,  there  were  far  less  danger  of 
ndiism  or  superstition,  and  all  the  inooiivenienoe  were  likely  to  ensue  would 
be  but  this,  they  should  in  so  doing  yidd  a  little  to  the  imbeeillities  cf 
inferiors,  a  thing  which  St.  Paul  would  never  have  refused  to  do.  Mean- 
while, wheresoever  false  or  suspected  opinions  arc  made  a  inecc  of  tho 
ehurch  liturgy,  he  that  separates  is  Dot  the  schismatic,  for  it  is  alike 
unlawful  to  make  profession  of  known  or  auq^cted  falsehoods,  aa  to  pat  in 
practice  unlawf  ul  or  suspected  actions." 

Tlie  following  are  lus  opiniooB  on.  Church  authorily,  from  the  same 
tract — 

**  They  do  but  abuse  themselves  and  others  that  would  persuade  as  thai 
bishops  by  Christ's  institution  have  any  superiority  over  other  men  further 
than  of  reverence,  or  that  any  bishop  is  superior  to  another  further  thou 
position  as  agreed  upon  amongst  Ghxisttans  hath  prescribed.  '  I'or  wo 
have  believed  them  that  hath  told  us  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  is  neither 
high  nor  low,  and  that  in  giving  honour  every  man  should  hn  ready  to  prefer 
another  before  himself,  Horn.  xii.  10;  whicli  sayiug  cuts  otF  ull  ckiim  most 
ceztainly  to  superiority  by  title  of  Chiistianity,  except  men  can  think  that 
these  things  were  spoken  only  to  poor  and  private  person*?.  Nature  and 
religion  agree  in  that  neither  of  them  hath  a  hand  in  this  heraldry  of 
secundum  stii  ^  tupra  ;  att  (kit  femes  from  compotiUm  and  t§nm$nt  «f  mm 

WhaX  Laud  thought  of  these  sentiinents  it  would  he  cozioas  to 
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learn.  It  is  evident  that  ho  was  not  satisfied,  both  from  what  Claren- 
don says*  and  IVom  the  letter  which  Hales  addressed  to  him. 
There  is  (something,  wo  confess,  too  dej)recafory  in  thi.s  letter, 
lie  apologies  for  the  tone  of  the  tract  in  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  merely  a  letter  to  a  iriend,  and  that  a  certain  liberty 
IB  natttral  to  sabh  a  oomporitiaii ;  fasHusr,  tlut  he  is  ''by  genias 
open  and  nneautelons."  For  its  sobstanoe,  howerer,  he  pleads 
consistently^  and  if  it  contain  errois,  he  haa  at  least  soaght  the 
truth  with  earnestness. 

*'  For  the  pursuit  of  truth,"  he  addsi  **  hath  been  my  only  care  tvt  r  since 
I  fir^t  und<  i  stood  the  meaning  of  the  word.  For  this  I  h;^Te  forsaken  all 
hopes,  uil  tricnds,  all  deaires  which  might  bias  me,  and  hinder  me  from 
demg  right  at  which  I  aimed.   Tm  this  I  have  spent  my  money,  my  means, 

my  youth,  my  ago,  and  all  I  have,  that  I  might  rtmovt"  from  mystlf  that 
censure  of  TertuUian,  futo  vifio  qnis  quid  iijnorai^  If  Avith  all  this  cost  and 
pains  my  purchase  is  but  error,  I  may  salely  say  that  to  err  hath  cost  mo 
moie  than  it  has  many  to  find  the  truth." 

Defersntial  as  is  his  langoage,  the  principles  he  haa  laid  down 
seem  to  him  inoontrorertiUe  in  the  light  of  his  dear  and  pene- 
trating reason.  like  many  a  nan,  he  is  wilUng  to  concede  fiir 
himself  any  deference  to  ezistuig  authority.    He  would  willingly 

live  at  peace,  but  he  felt  at  the  same  time  the  instinctive  neces- 
sity of  a  true  mind  not  to  yield  what  he  felt  to  be  the  truth. 
Practically,  bishops  may  be  good.  "  "S^niat  obedience  T  owe  to 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  T  have  already  plainly  and  sincerely  opened 
unto  your  Grace."  lie  had  no  vnsh  to  dispute  the  fact  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority;  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  own  what  his  reason 
and  conscience  alike  compel  him  to  own  as  to  the  source  of  ihia 
authority. 

"  Let  tith  s  ol  honour  and  dominions  go  as  the  Providence  of  God  will  have, 
yet  quiet  aii  l  ]h  acefcil  men  will  not  fi^  of  their  ohediesoe;  no  more  will  I 
of  c>ui:lit,  so  be  that  God  and  good  conscience  command  not  the  contrary.  A 
higher  degree  of  duty  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  demand  at  my  hands, 
for  whereas  the  exception  of  good  conscience  sounds  not  well  with  piany 
men  because  oft-times  under  that  form  peitinancy  and  wilfulness  is  sus- 
pected to  couch  it?clf,  in  this  case  it  conccniB  every  man  sincerely  to  know  the 
truth  of  his  own  heart,  and  so  accordingly  to  detemune  of  his  own  way, 
whatfloever  the  judgment  of  his  saperion  be^  or  whatBoerer  even  befid  him. 
For  since  in  cases  of  conscience  many  times  there  is  a  necessity  fall 
either  into  the  hand.';  of  man  or  into  the  hands  of  God,  of  these  two  whether 
is  the  best  1  iea\  e  any  particular  man  to  judge,  only  I  will  add  thus  much, 
it  is  a  ^Muful  thing  to  trifle  vrith  conscience,  for  most  assnrsdly  aooovding 
unto  it  a  man  shall  stand  or  fall  at  the  last."  f 

This  principle  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  private  judgment 
in  religion,  which  lies  at  the  foondation  of  all  Protestantism,  Hales 
elaborates  in  a  qiectal  semum,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  signifi* 

» 
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cant  of  all  bis  sermons.  He  sets  forth  the  cravinq;  men  have  after 
"infallibilily,"  aud  shows  them  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found — -with 
themfeelves  and  with  God. 

"  An  infallibility  there  must  be ;  but  men  have  marvellously  weaned 
themwelTOB  in  leekmg  to  find  where  it  is.   Some  bare  wmght  it  in  general 

councils,  nnd  liavt'  coiu'civcfl  tluit  if  it  be  notllu  ro  to  he  found,  it  I<  f^r  cer- 
tainty fled  out  of  the  world.  8ome  have  tied  it  to  the  Church  of  Home  and 
to  the  bishop  of  that  see.  Evciy  man  finds  it,  or  thinks  he  finds  it,  accord- 
ingly as  that  faction  or  part  of  the  Church  upon  which  he  is  finUen  doth 
diiect  him.  Thus,  like  the  men  of  Sodom  lufon'  Lot'?  door,  men  hfivpi 
wearied  themselvefi,  and  have  gone  £ar  and  near  to  find  out  that  which  is 
Itaid  at  liand.  We  see  many  times  a  Idnd  of  ridicnlons  and  jocular  forget- 
foInesB  oi  many  men,  seeking  for  that  which  they  hnvo  in  their  hands  ;  so 
fares  it  here  with  men  who  seek  for  infallibility  in  others  which  either  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  in  themselves  :  as  Suul  s;ouc:]it  liis  father's  asses,  whilst  they 
were  now  at  home;  or  as  ^dipns  in  the  Tragedy  sent  to  the  oracle  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  the  plague  in  Thi  bes,  whercn''  himself  was  the  man. 
For  inikUibility  is  not  a  favour  impropriated  to  any  one  man,  it  is  u  duty 
alike  expected  at  the  hands  of  all,  all  must  have  it.  St.  Paul  when  he  gives 
this  precept  (Gal.  vi.  7)  directs  it  not  to  councils,  to  bishops,  to  teachers 
and  preachers,  but  to  all  of  the  Golatian  Churches,  and  in  them  to  all  of  all 
the  churches  in  the  world.  Unto  you,  therefore,  and  to  every  one,  of  what 
■ttt  of  what  Tanlc  or  degree  and  place  soever,  fiem  him  that  studies  in  his 
library,  to  liim  that  sweats  at  the  ploughtail,  bilonn^s  that  procept  of  St» 
Paul,  'Be  not  deceived.'  .  .  .  But  if  any  man  should  reply  upon  our 
blessed  Apostle.,  and  tell  him,  '  Am  I  like  God  that  I  ahonld  look  not  to  be 
deceived  V  this  cannot  ozcuse  him,  for  behold,  as  if  he  had  purposely  meant 
to  have  taken  this  ol)j(  etion  away,  the  Apostle  joins  together  both  God  and 
us,  and  tells  us,  as  (jod  eannot,  so  we  must  not  be  deceived."* 

He  amplifies  the  subject  in  a  decisive  luuuuer,  well  coii.scious  of  the 
novelty  of  his  views.  A  man  must  know,  he  argues,  not  only  irhat 
he  hu.^>  to  believe,  but  nhi/  lie  is  to  bi  lieve^. 

I  comprise  it  all  in  two  words,  ichai  and  wlterejore.  They  that  come  and 
tell  yoa  what  yon  are  to  believe,  what  yon  are  to  do,  and  tell  you  not  why, 
they  are  not  physicians,  but  leeches ;  and  if  you  so  take  things  at  their 
hands,  you  do  not  like  men  but  like  beasts.  I  know  that  is  something  an 
hard  doctrine  for  the  many  to  bear,  neither  is  it  nsnally  taught  by  the  com- 
mon teachers.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  tme,  that  every  man  must  bear  his 
own  bunlen,  and  this  bardrn  con«!^tp  not  merely  in  the  ?ub«tanr'r  of  what 
we  believe,  but  the  reasons  why  we  believe.  That  part  of  your  burden 
which  oontaias  what^  yon  willingly  take  up ;  hat  that  other  which  oom- 
prehend'^  that  is  either  too  hot  or  too  In  avy,  yon  dare  not  meddle  with 
it ;  but  1  must  add  that  also  to  your  burden,  or  else  1  must  leave  you  lor  idle 
persons  ;  for  without  the  knowledge  of  wAy,  of  the  true  grounds  or  reasons 
of  things,  there  is  no  possibility  of  not  being  deceived.  Your  tt  achcrs  and 
instructors,  whom  you  follow,  they  may  be  wise  and  It  rimed,  y.  t  may  they 
be  deceived ;  but  suppose  they  be  not  deceived,  yet  if  you  know  not  so  much, 
yon  are  not  yet  excused.  Something  there  is  which  makes  those  men  not  to 
he  deceived  ;  if  you  will  be  sure  not  to  be  deceived,  then  know  you  that  as 
well  as  they.  Is  it  divine  authority?  you  m'l'^t  know  that  as  will  as  they. 
Is  it  strength  of  reusuu '{  you  must  know  ii  us  well  us  they.  You  can  ncvw 
know  that  yon  are  not  lecttved  nntil  yon  know  the  grmmds  and  reasons 
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upon  will  h  you  stand;  for  tV.rrr  U.  tm)  rthcr  means  not  to  he  deceived,  but 
to  know  things  yourselves. — 1  will  put  on  this  doctiine  farther  and  convince 
jou  by  your  own  reason.  It  is  a  question  made  by  John  Gerson,  sometime 
ChanoeUor  of  Fam,  '  Wherefore  hath  God  g:iven  me  the  light  of  leMon  and 
consciVncp,  if  I  must  suffer  myself  to  be  led  and  governed  by  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  another  man  ? '  Will  any  of  you  belriend  me  so  far  as  to  assail 
this  questifln?  for  I  most  oonfiBn  I  camut.  It  wm  the  speeeh  of  a  good 
husbandman.  '  It  is  but  a  folly  to  possess  a  piece  of  ground,  except  you  till 
it.'  And  how  then  can  it  stand  with.  Tcuon,  that  a  man  should  be  possessed 
of  so  gouilly  a  piece  of  the  Lord's  pasture  as  is  this  light  of  understandiog 
md  reason,  which  lie  hsQi  endowed  us  with  in  the  day  ot  our  ereatioil,  if  ui 
suffer  it  to  lio  ontiUed  or  sow  not  in  it  the  Lord's  seed  f  "* 

He  then  inquires  into  reaaonB  why  "men.  are  so  gmerally  willtng 
m  points  of  rdigion  to  east  themselTes  mto  other  men's  arms,  and 

leaving  their  own  reason  to  relie  so  much  upon  another  man's." 
Ho  finds  the  explanation  partly  in  the  natural  sloth  of  men  who 
"are  well  content  to  talco  their  ease  and  call  their  sloth  'modesty/ 
and  their  neglect  of  inquiry  '  filial  obcdienoc partly  in  the  fault  of 
the  ministr}^  who  are  afraid  to  advisie  nu  n  'to  search  into  the  reasons 
and  firrounds  of  relision,'  incase  it  *  bree<l  trouble  and  disquiet,' — iu 
this  luuuuer  acting  aa  the  JSybaiiti«,  who,  *  to  procure  their  case, 
banished  the  smiths  because  their  trade  was  full  of  noise "  but  also 
in  the  fact  that  "the  dregs  of  the  Chnreli  d  Borne  are  not  snffidently 
-washed  from  the  hearts  of  many  men."  He  feels  that  the  Fko- 
testantiam  around  him  of  the  "  oommon  teachers  "  is  but  a  poor  and 
imperfect  Protestantism,  which  does  not  reach  to  "the  uttermost 
^founds "  on  which  religious  knowledgei  like  all  other  knowledge, 
mu8t  re^t.  There  is  no  other  way  than  going  to  tke  root  of  iho 
divinely  phinted  reason  and  oonsdenoe  in  each  of  us. 

"  David  found  this  by  his  own  ea^perieace.  '  I  am  wiaer  than  my 
teachers,'  said  he,  in  his  Psalm  cxix.  v.  90.  Why?  because  ho  believed 
them  'i  this  would  never  have  mode  him  so  wise,  much  less  wiser ;  why 
then?  'For  thy  testSmomes,*  nilh  he,  'are  mystadies.'  Therelino  is  he 
wiser  tliriu  hh  teachrrs,  because  that,  knowincr  all  that  thoy  could  teach  him, 
he  stayed  not  there,  but  by  his  own  search  and  study  he  arrives  at  a  degree  of 
knowledge  beyond  bis  masters.  St.  Basil,  in  his  sermons  upon  soaw  fti  the 
psalms,  taxes  u  sort  of  nu  n  who  tfaonght  it  a  sin  to  know  more  of  God  than 
the  traditinnH  of  their  Fathers  would  give  thorn  leave;  and  would  not 
advance  or  improve  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  any  luculty  or  industry  of 
tiidr  own.  BeloTed,  there  is  not  a  more  immediate  way  to  fidl  into  (he 
rcprouf  of  St.  Baiiil,  and  to  hinder  all  advancement  and  g^rowth  of  Christian 
knowledge  amount  the  common  sort  ot  men,  than  this  easy  and  slothful  re- 
solution  to  rest  themselves  on  others'  wits."! 

Having  thus  vindicated  pcrsoual  inquiry  and  indiridual  thought- 
fulness  as  the  basis  of  ail  true  rehj^ion,  he  considers,  in  conclusion, 
the  various  substitutes  on  which  men  repose  when  they  put  otT  the 
care  of  their  faith  and  religion  from,  liiemselves  on  other  men ;  and 
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condemns  them  in  sncccssion.  The  passages  are  too  long  to  quote 
here,  but  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader.* 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  passages  fuU  of  wise  and 
truthful  thought  to  be  found  in  Hales'  three  Tolumos.  We  have 
confined  ounelTes  mainly  to  one  aspect  of  bis  wiitanga,  but  they 
poflsesB  many  independent  merits.  He  is  b^re  bis  age,  not  only 
in  bis  xeaob  of  thought  on  general  religious  questions,  but  also  as  an 
erpositor  of  Scripture.  Some  of  bis  sermons  are  fine  specimens  of 
exegeticol  argument,  as  for  example,  those  "  Of  the  Sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost/'  and  "On  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  both 
in  the  first  volume.  It  is  quit©  singular  how  the  loads  of  technical 
diificulty  uuder  which  tliesc  two  subjects  have  been  obscured  dis- 
appear under  his  clear,  quiet,  direct  analysis,  keepin<j;  close  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  laying  them  bare  in  the  face  of  the  pseudo- 
interpretations  which  have  turned  atteutiou  away  from  the  facts. 
He  is  strong  for  the  "  literal  sense  "  of  Scripture, — "  the  literal, 
plain,  and  unoontooyermble  meaning,  witiiont  any  additions  or  supply 
by  way  of  interpretataon/'f  His  elaborate  sermon  in  tbetiiirdyolnme 
of  "l^e  abuses  of  bard  places  of  Scripture"  is  a  mine  of  ivise  and  just 
ditidsm  whidi  it  is  strange  to  tbink  bas  produced  so  little  effect  as 
it  bas  done.  This  is  a  reflection,  indeed,  which  constantly  occurs  in 
the  perusal  of  such  a  writer  as  Hales.  The  reader  is  constantly 
coming  upon  remarks  and  trains  of  thought  which  astonish  him  by 
their  coincidence  with  the  last  Icfsons  of  Christian  criticism  and 
philosophy.  That  "  the  Jiiblo  must  be  interpreted  like  any  other 
book  '  would  not  have  been  any  novelty  to  him,  only  he  would  have 
added  that  with  all  our  pains  in  inter|)reting  it,  there  w(tuld  t>till 
remain  "hard  and  intricate  texts,"  iu  regard  to  which  our  duty  is  to 
wait  and  pray  for  light  and.  not  xiasbly  to  attempt  any  solution.  It 
is  tbe  craving  of  mm  for  certainty  in  matters  wbiob  God  bas  left  in 
obscurity,  and  which  no  wit  of  oun  can  penetrate,  wbicb  is  tbe  chief 
source  of  controversy  in  the  Church. 

"  I  verily  persuade  myself  that  if  it  had  pleased  thoaa  who  in  all  agM 
have  been  set  to  p;ovcm  the  Church,  to  have  taught  men  rather  not  to  have 
doubted  than  to  have  expected  still  solutions  of  their  doubtings ;  to  have 
stopped  up  and  dammed  the  originals  and  springs  of  eontroTeniea,  rather  than 
by  determining  for  tho  one  part  to  give  them  as  it  were  a  pipe  and  conduit 
to  convey  tlvm  to  posterity ;  1  persniadc  niyst-lf,  the  Church  wonld  not  have 
suifcrtd  that  inundation  of  opinions  with  which  at  this  day  it  is  ovc'min."J 

'*  When  wo  seceded  from  the  Church  of  Bome  our  motive  was,  because  she 
added  mito  Scripture  her  f^los^ses  as  canonical,  to  supply  what  the  plain  text 
of  Scripture  could  not  yield.  If  in  place  of  this  wo  set  up  our  own  glosses, 
thus  to  do  were  nothing  die  than  to  pull  down  Saal  and  set  up  an  cphod ; 
to  run  round  and  meet  the  Church  of  Bome  again  at  the  sane  point  in  which 
at  first  we  left  her."§ 
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Again,  in  the  rame  sennon,  which  abounds  in  pertinent  and  choioe 
sayings  which  a  reader  instinotiTely  pencils  as  he  proceeds : — 

"  If  he  that  abases  the  prince's  coin  deserves  to  die,  what  is  his  deteit 
that  instead  of  'in  tried  silver  of  Goil's  'Wonl,  stamp?  the  Tinrae  and 
cliaracter  of  God  upou  Nehushtan — upon  base  brazen  stufl  ot  his  own  ?  "* 

There  are  few  theological  writers  who  present  more  scattered 
"boautie.H,"  both  of  thought  and  expression — sayiup5  which  surprise 
the  reader  for  their  quiet  proftindity  aud  ripe  atore  of  mcouiiig.  A 
quaint  humour  also  plays  along  bis  page  at  times,  and  a  quick, 
frequent  variety  of  illustrations  which  make  his  aennoiia  and  tracts 
not  only  interestiiig  but  attractiTe  reading.  If  one  reflects  how 
difficult  it  is  to  read  some  of  the  beet  theological  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century — ^men  like  Andrews  or  lTAtwnim>il  aa,  the  High 
Church  side,  or  Owen,  or  even  Howe  on  the  Puritan  side,  this  will 
8e( -n  no  <  rdinai y  praise.  And  it  is  simply  the  result  of  the  complete 
rational  ucti\  ity  of  the  mnn,  of  the  life  of  thought  within  him,  which 
fuses  togetljcr  hid  stores  of  kuowkdyf  mtuI  f^ives  them  forth  in 
brcnthinj^'  and  ii^^t  dead  forms.  This  life  animates  all  he  does.  His 
wraltli  of  iiluiitratiou,  if  sometimes  excessive  and  occasionally  irrele- 
vant, is  never  tiresome.  Drawn  from  a  copious  ami  diversified  learn- 
ing, it  is  never  put  forward  for  the  sake  of  effect ;  there  is  no  air  of 
ostentation  or  of  pedantry  about  it ;  it  is  the  natunil  play  of  a  riehly 
cultured  mind.  His  patristic  and  dassittJ  allusions  come  in  rapid 
and  easy  succession,  nimbly  tripping  up  one  another  in  their  course, 
as  if  th^  ran  a  race  in  his  fertile  brain.  It  is  no  uncommon 
tiling  In  find  Aristotle,  Ghrysostom,  and  Cicero  or  Ilorace,  all  stud- 
ding a  single  page  of  a  Mnnoo,  and  litly  lending  point  or  beauty 
to  the  thought.  A  happy  phrase  or  sentence  from  one  father  suggests 
a  happy  phrase  or  sentence  from  another,  and  both  are  wrought  ^\  ith 
felicitnim  touch  into  tho  t(  xf  nrr  of  own  composition.  As  iu  the 
following  example,  which     ikes  us  as  quite  a  curiosa  Jclicitaa : — 

*'  Prayer  nil  L  <!  auto  diligent  labour  is  like  a  sweet  voice  to  a  well-tuned 
instrumeut,  and  makes  a  pkasiog  harmony  in  the  ears  of  Ood.  '  The  good 
housewife,'  saitli  Chrygostom,  *  as  she  sits  at  bcr  distaff  and  reaches  out  her 
hand  to  the  flax,  may  even  thus  lift  up,  if  not  her  eyes,  yet  her  xnhid  imto 
heaven,  and  consecrate  tnid  hallow  he  r  work  witli  earnest  pniyer  imto  Ood.'f 
'  The  husbandman,'  sailh  St  Jerome,  '  at  the  plou^htaii,  may  sing  a 
hallelujah ;  the  sweating  harvestman  may  re&esh  himseu  with  a  psalm ;  the 
:rari1on(  r  wliilst  he  pmues  his  vines  and  ttrhonrs,  may  sound  some  one  of 
David's  sonnets.' 

But  we  cannot  add  to  our  criticism.  We  have  quoted  enough  to 
show  what  Hales  was  as  a  writer,  but  e><pecially  as  a  thinker — ^what  a 
genuine  breadth  of  reason  and  of  spiritual  apprehension  there  was  in 
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liim.  The  combination  wliich  lie  presente  of  .^iniplicity  and  grasp  of  view 
—of  modesty  and  depth— of  sobriety,  and  yet  freedom  of  judgment, 
is  particularly  interostinfj.  Tjilicrnl  as  are  his  opinions  for  the  age, 
there  is  not  a  trat'e  of  nishiiess  or  iiit<»Tiiporan(u^  of  statement.  Ho 
sees  the  folly  of  mere  defereneo  to  authority  in  religion.  Ho  ex])osos 
the  prevailing  vice  of  the<)loj>y  'n\  all  ages — the  substitution  of  human 
opinion  or  "  conceit  "  in  the  place  of  Divine  Truth.  Yet  he  has  no 
words  of  liAitiliTiflM-  He  sees  at  tlie  same  time  very  well  tliat  it  is 
not  the  dergy  or  any  paitiealar  class  of  men  that  are  mainly  to 
blame  for  this,  but  rather  the  natural  sloth  and  prejudice  of  hmnan 
nature.  He  is  oontent^  therefore,  to  imlbid  the  evil  and  point  the 
remedy.  He  knew  human 'nature  too  well»  and  he  had  studied 
human  history  too  intelligently,  to  suppose  that  he  coidd  speedily 
enlarge  men's  thoughts  on  such  a  subject  as  religion.  He  held  up  a 
higher  light  in  his  owm  •  hing,  but  he  was  aware  how  Tnany,  from 
■weakness  of  reason  oi-  strength  of  passion,  would  continue  to  turn  away 
from  it.  lie  was  no  more  fitted  to  be  a  refornMT  tlian  a.  inurtyr.  His 
reaisou  waj*  too  wide  and  large,  and  he  felt  all  the  chliu  ulties  of  a 
Hubject  too  keenly  to  thrust  his  own  views  impatiently  or  violently 
upon  thenk.  He  was,  as  Clarendon  tdls  us,  fain  to  kec|>  his  opinions 
to  himself,  as  being  fiir  from  oonfident  that  they  might  not  harm 
others  less  calm  and  smsible  than  himself,  *'who  might  entertain 
other  results  from  them  than  he  did."  This  led  him  to  be  ''Teiy 
raserved  in  commimicating  what  he  thought  ]iim.sclf  on  those  points 
in  which  he  ditfered  from  what  was  received."  And  there  is  some- 
thing to  bo  said  in  behalf  of  this  spirit  of  reserve.  A  constant 
experience  makes  it  evident  t]iat  there  are  certain  minds  eonstitii- 
tionally  incapable  of  any  ireetiom  of  opinion  in  religions  matters. 
They  neither  desire  it  for  tliemselves  nor  understand  it  in  others.  A 
freedom  of  hpeculutiou  like  llales'  start  le:i  and  coniu.seb  them  without 
awakening  in  them  any  higher  thoughts.  They  seem  only  capable 
of  receiving  the  truth  in  some  partial  half-superstitious  form ;  and  if 
the  superstitious  vesture  ta  stripped  away,  Trutii  itself  is  apt  to  follow 
in  their  case.  They  have  none  of  our  author's  power  of  discrimi- 
nating the  essential  fiom  the  accidental  in  religion.  And  Hales 
knew  this  very  welL  He  knew,  also,  the  vicdent  and  harmful 
prejudices  which  persons  of  tliis  contracted  turn  are  apt  to  entertain 
toward*^  tVir.-e  of  a  more  liberal  turn.  He  had  not  liim-clf  e^eaped 
the  charge  of  Sociniani.sm  which  was  more  stiongly  ui-god  aganist, 
his  friend  Chilliiig>vorth.  To  a  man  of  quiet,  scholarly  temper  such 
charges  are  odious.  It  is  not  only  that  they  feel  them  unmerited,  but 
that  they  also  feel  that  no  vindication  they  could  make  would  be 
intelligible  to  the  men  who  urge  iSbsm.  For  those  who  deal  in  such 
«harges  are  invariably  incognisant  of  the  deeper  grounds  of  religious 
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opmion.   Tfacy  judge  of  religioiu  difieroDoes  merely  from  the  oatsidft 

— from  <>ruperficial  resemblanoe  or  antagcmiBm.    With  no  finer  edgea 

cither  to  their  iuttllect  or  their  conscience,  with  no  subtlety  or  depth 
of  Bpi ritual  imaginutiou,  they  cannot  penetrate  below  the  most 
obvious  distinctions  of  belief;  and  especiaUy  they  cannot  under- 
stand minds  which,  like  Hales',  are  constantly  seeking  a  unity 
of  religious  conception, — which  delights  in  search  after  such  a  unity  to 
strip  off  the  schohistic  folds  in  which  religious  opinion  has  been 
swathed,  and  to  aee  DiTine  Truth  aooording  to  fhd  **  simplieity  wfaieh 
is  in  Christ." 

But  lescrrod  as  Hales  waa»  as  to  some  of  his  opinions,  theio 
was  one  point  on  which  he  seems  to  have  expressed  himself  freqnently 
with  a  &ank  boldness: — 

**  VoChiog  troubled  him  (Lord  Clarendon  adds)  more  than  the  brawls  which 

were  grown  I'rom  religion.  Ami  he,  therefore,  cxoi  wlinpl  j  »k  tested  the  tynumy 
of  the  Church  of  Tioine,  raore  for  their  imposing  uiu  h!irital)ly  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  other  men,  tlmn  for  the  errors  iu  their  own  opinions  ;  ;mil  would 
often  Bay  that  he  would  ix-nouncc  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England 
to-morrow,  if  it  ohli^f  d  him  to  believe  thnt  nny  other  Cliristiiin  .«}iPT;iil  hn 
daomed ;  and  that  nobody  would  conclude  another  man  to  be  damned  who 
did  not  wish  him  so. 

"No  man  (adds  Clarendon)  more  strict  and  SO^erc  to  himself;  to  other 
men  »o  chnritnVk',  ns  to  their  opinions,  that  ho  thought  that  other  men  wcrt> 
more  iu  lauit  lur  their  carriage  towards  them  tiuiu  the  men  themselves  wero^ 
who  erred ;  and  he  thought  that  pride  and  passion^  more  than  conscience^ 
were  the  cntisc  of  nil  popnmtion  from  each  other's  communion ;  snul  ho 
freriiu  ntly  said  that  that  only  kept  the  world  from  agreeing  upon  such  a 
lituigy  us  might  bring  them  into  one  ooaummion." 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that»  qniet  and  unohtrnsiTe  an  TTales'  life 
may  have  been,  he  was  a  man  of  marked  influence  upon  a  few  hij^hor 
minds.  Perwnnlly  he  had  no  ambition,  and  apparently  but  little 
activity.  He  kept  aloof  troni  the  fierce  practical  controversies  of  hia 
time.  It  was  his  nature  to  do  !-o — to  luood  ajid  meditate  on  the 
priiu  i})Ies  underljnng  religious  controversy,  rather  than  to  take  any 
active  part  in  it.  His  intellectual  refinement — his  qrn&pathiee  with 
the  Past^his  lore  of  the  eonorete»  and  tolcranoe  of  the  histarical 
results  to  which  Christian  nsoge  and  opinion  hod  gradually  grown  in 
England — ^mado  him  incline  to  the  High  Church  party,  with  which 
he  ultimately  threw  in  his  lot,  and  whose  misfortunes  he  shared. 
Wo  cannot  in  any  circumstances  conoaye  him  a  Puritan.  Those 
instincts  of  political  liberty  Avhich  were  the  highest  and  most 
aggressive  element  of  Puritanism,  if  not  uncongenial  to  him,  coidd 
only  have  feebly  influenced  him,  while  his  ideas  of  religious  freedom 
wcrf^  plainly  of  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive,  in  a  word,  of  a. 
Kioi  nitional,  character  than  Puritanism  has  ever  shown  ii  self  capable 
ot  attaining.    The  importance  attached  by  the  i'urituu  party  to 
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minute  matters,  details  of  worship,  or  special  interpretations  of  doc- 
trine, were  scarcely  intelligible  to  sucli  a  inijuL  Lis.  Their 
dogmatic  handling  of  Scripture,  their  love  of  formal  theory  and 
abatnue  logic,  only  repelled  him.  He  standsy  indeed,  signlfieanUy 
apart  £rom  the  two  great  parties  of  his  time.  He  is  a  High 
Ohnrchman  without  narrowness;  a  finend  of  Laud,  who  must 
yet  have  hated  in  his  heart  and  deeply  felt  the  folly  of  Laud's 
tyranny.  In  freedom  of  thought,  and  clearness  of  faith,  he  far  excels 
any  Puritan,  certainly  any  Puritan  diTme»  of  his  day.  lie  is 
evangelical  without  dogmatism,  and  preaches  grace  without  despising 
pliilosophy.  He  i<<  the  representative — the  next  after  Hooker 
in  the  ( "hurch  f)f  Enf^land— of  that  catholicity  yet  rationnlity  of 
Christian  seuliineut,  which  has  Ixjenthe  peculiar  glory  oi"  this  Church. 
Conservative  in  feeling — liberal  iu  opinion — he  hatco  extremes.  Such 
a  man  is  too  often  forgotten  in  his  own  day.  He  is  pushed  aside 
amidst  the  more  actiTO  partisans  on  either  side.  But  his  words 
remain  words  of  wisdom,  when  the  aeal  of  contending  factions  has 
died  away;  and  the  seeds  of  true  and  noble  thought  in  them  never 
die,  but  spring  up  into  a  long  ddayed  but  sure  harvest  of  life  and 
bleasing. 

John  Tulloch. 
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5.  iMcrtti  Cart  de  Rtrum  Itatwa  LIM  8tg.    With  Notes  by  H.  A.  X. 

MvsRO,  M.A..  Fl-:Iow  of  Trinity  Collego.  CfimbriJge.  S.  conJ  Edition. 
Kow  KTued  throughout  and  eitiiirgeU.  C«mbridge:  I>eightoa  Sl  Co. 
Leadm:  BeUftOiMbr.  19U. 

THE  second  edition  of  Mr.  ^lunro's  "  Lucretius "  is  before  va, 
speaking  at  once  conclusively  for  the  industry  of  the  editor,  and 
for  the  acceptance  of  his  lahours  by  the  public  of  scholars.  Its  dificr- 
cnces  from  the  first  edition  rather  touch  the  finer  points,  which  the 
higher  flight  of  scholarship  alone  reaches,  than  the  broader  features, 
whether  of  philosophy  or  of  language,  in  which  it  stands  related  to 
tiie  inteiesto  ot**  hainamty  **  and  Utemture.  We,  therefore,  propose  to 
omit  those  points  in  our  present  remarks,  meaetfy  stating  as  in&nnatum 
derived  directly  ficom  the  editor's  acknowledgments  in  bis  '*Po6t> 
script"  to  tliis  edition,  tliat  some  fiiUer  development  of  tho  critical 
merits  of  I^Iaimllus  and  Pontanus,  some  additional  illustrations  from 
lAyy,  especially  from  Mad\'ig'8  late  recensos  of  the  condudiQg  books, 
as  well  as  from  Juvenal,  Fronto,  and  some  other  authors,  and  some 
benefit  derived  from  public  and  from  private  criticism,  especially  from 
an  article  in  the  Rra(lc)\  in  December,  IHGi.  form  1  he  most  important 
parts  of  the  new  matter.  The  arrangements  which  fj^ovcrncd  the 
publication  in  this  edition  have  btHiU  also  so  far  modifitnl  as  to  enable 
the  text  and  notes  to  appear  as  a  separate  work  from  the  translation, 
an  undoubted  benefit  to  the  purchase,  and  therefore  to  the  publishes, 
and,  we  trust,  to  the  edited  also.  We  think  that  as  regards  external 
ivrm,  the  edition  is  hardly  yet  so  oouTenient  as  it  might  be  made. 
The  volume  is  too  bulky.  This  is  a  matter  of  mere  weight  and 
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measure,  but  it  lias  its  importance.  Hon©  Imt  a  book  of  mere 
reference  should  be  allowed  to  contain  such  a  mass  of  stout  paper  and 
wnch  a  bulk  of  subjoct-raatter  between  its  two  Ijonrd  -.  ^rrchaiiical 
difficulties  check  in gmii  ardor ;  and  none  but  a  quadi'umanous 
reader  could  properly  keep  the  places  at  oik  e  in  text  and  notes,  and 
at  the  same  time  turn  to  the  numerous  passages  constantly  required 
in  the  poem  itself  for  i.Uuatration  of  the  one  before  the  eye.  ZS^ow, 
9B  the  introduction  and  text,  wilih  ifa  critloal  footnotes,  occupy  307 
pages  out  of  098,  the  balance  being  devoted  to  tiie  notes  and  index, 
the  saggeetion  of  a  diTiston  into  two  Tolmnes  of  nearly  equal  aise  is 
obrious.  When  a  book  once  beoomes  too  heavy  to  hold  in  the  hand, 
snob  a  diviaion  into  two  offers  ey&ry  advantage  to  the  manipnlation  of 
the  student,  who  means  to  make  the  moat  both  of  his  author  and  of 
his  editor.  We  think  al^  that,  as  Lucretius  is  a  writer  who  more 
than  any  other  Latin  poet  t'^ems  with  express  repetitions  nr  tacit 
references  to  himscH",  room  might  be  found,  by  a  little  economy  of  the 
two  somewhat  ample  blanlc  niargins  on  either  side  of  the  text,  for  a 
column  of  marginal  references  opposite  the  passages  which  they 
would  illustrate,  ruiining  down  the  page.  Those  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  naked  beauties  of  a  page  of  pure  t^t  would  probably  acont 
Ihia  fringe  of  meehanieal  acoeasoriee,  but  we  speak  in  the  interest  of 
the  student,  and  have  in  view  iSke  eoxmcmy  of  his  time;  against 
which  such  festidiooniefla,  however  schdarly,  is  of  light  account. 
We  think  diat  in  a  philosophie  work  dealing  largely  with  abstract 
ideas,  and  requiring,  thercforo,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  text  to 
be  before  the  eye  at  the  time,  the  removal  of  the  notes  into  separate 
page*;  by  tlicm'selves  is  a  measure  securing,  on  the  whole,  the  balance 
of  advantage.  Hut  since  texts  and  notea  are  intended  to  be  in  most 
ca«e»  studied  together,  iho  call  for  a  division  intf)  two  volumes 
beeomcs  tlie  more  imperative.  These  remarks,  however,  touch  only 
the  externals  of  the  book;  the  next  which  we  have  to  make  goes  a 
little  deeper,  although  it  also  invdres,  as  will  be  seen,  a  question  of 
arrangement. 

A  large  portion  of  the  notes,  especially  those  in  the  earlier  books, 
turn  on  questions  of  physics,  some  of  them  involving  very  abstruse 

conceptions,  and  the  entire  work  has  a  philosophic  frame- work 
reducible  to  theses  on  a  few  general  principles,  to  the  refutation  of 
arguments  against  them,  and  to  the  statement  of  some  of  their  rcsidts 

and  applications,  ronsidering  the  important  iTrflii  nee  exereis^d  on 
the  history  of  spteulat ion  l)y  the  views  v-hii  li,  altliough  in  part 
derived  from  Dem'-ei  itus  and  LeucippUfi,  wow  expounded  by  Epi- 
curus and  puuticiiseLl  by  Lucretius,  it  was  worth  while  to  have  given 
a  more  continuous  and  comprehensive  treatment  to  tlie  science  of  his 
author  than  the  editor  has  bestowed  upon  it.  The  method  which  he 
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has  pursued  gives  us  a  series  of  fragmeutaiy  discussions  on  detached 
points  of  the  theory,  interrupted,  of  course,  by  the  numerous  ques- 
tions of  scholarship  which  crop  out  iu  the  detailed  cousideratiou  of 
nearly  all  the  paaaage*  which  hare  a  wnentifie  subjeot-xnatter.  Tbsm 
diacwBgionB  are  obTionaly  united  only  hy  frequent  referancea  made 
from  one  to  the  other.  To  haye  digested  all  die  eoientific  oommentaiy 
in  a  series  of  essays  with  copioiiB  leferenises  to  the  special  passages 
the  subject-matter  of  whicli  they  illustrate,  and  to  have  kept  all  this 
apart  from  the  pure  scholarship,  would,  we  think,  have  been  a  more 
satisfactory  mode  of  treating  these  questions ;  and  it  is  one  for  which 
the  editor  has  evidently  ample  resources  at  his  conmmnd.  This 
would  have  been  the  nitluT  tippiopriute  in  a  ease  where  the  com- 
mentary does  not  ucconipany  the  text  on  the  same  pa^e.  The 
necessary  counter-references  to  sucli  essays,  enabling  the  r^der 
to  know  where  to  turn  for  the  elucidation  of  scientific  questions  a^ 
they  arise,  might  then  have  been  easily  incorporated  with  the  oom- 
mentaiy itself.  Somethingj  moreover^  of  a  fllceletan  argument  to 
each  book  would  haye  been  an  amiable  oondesoension  to  the  many 
tiros  who  will  doubtless  be  led  to  make  their  first  acquaintance  wHii 
Lucretius  under  the  able  guidance  of  the  present  o<lit  i  These 
essays  should,  of  course,  be  strictly  on  the  Lucretian  development 
of  the  principles  of  the  Epicurean  physics,  not  more  widely  on  those 
principles  as  held  by  the  Epicurean  school  generally.  But,  indeed,  a 
single  pa«>c  or  two  ut  most  might  liave  summed  up  in  outline  the 
history  of  the  atomic  theory  down  to  the  poet's  own  time,  and  would 
not  have  been  out  of  place.  The  necessarily  disjointed  discussions 
on  the  several  parts  of  the  argument  as  they  occur,  although  iu 
themaelTes  highly  terse  and  luminous,  yet  lack  that  relatica  to  a 
whole,  and  that  mutual  cohesion,  which  would  enable  a  reader  new  to 
the  work  to  grasp  eSbctually  the  views  wbioh  it  unfolds  with  masterly 
power.  Those  yiews,  however  antiquated  now,  yet  were  dear  to  the 
poet  as  his  life's  breath,  aud  form  the  animating  principle  of  his 
poem — ^the  greatest  didactio  poem  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed 
to  us. 

On  the  susceptibility  of  the  subject  chosoti  by  his  author  for  poetic 
treatment,  the  editor  indulges  iu  a  pardonable  enthusiasm.  He 

says,  p.  iiiti-4  : — 

*'  Is  then  the  Epicurcnn  system  well  or  ill  adapted  to  these  (poetical) 
puxposes  ?  As  a  poet  in  that  ago  could  scarcely  bt>  the  inventor  of  a  new 
system  of  philosophy,  Lucretius  could  htudl^r^  help  adopting  some  one  of  tiiose 
which  were  then  in  vogue ;  if  not  the  epicurean,  then  the  academical  or 
peripatctical  or  f?toi( :al.  To  construct  n  poem  out  of  eitlicr  of  the  two  first, 
with  ita  barren  logomachies,  wire-drawn  distiactions  without  a  difl'crcnce, 
would  have  been  truly  to  twist  a  rope  out  of  sand ;  of  courw  I  am  speakiug^ 
of  these  two  syitems  as  th<^  wwe  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Luoretins. 
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"Well,  then,  the  stoical  ?  I  unhesitatingly  assert  tLat  for  all  the  purposes  of 
poetry,  botii  ita  physical  and  ethical  doctiincs  are  incomparably  ial'erior  to 
IhoBe  of  Epiotinu.  Bead  fhe  '  De  Katnnt  Deorom ;  *  compare  their  one 
wretched  world,  their  monotonooa  thdr  rotund  and  rotatory  god,  their 
method  of  destroying  and  creating  anew  their  world,  with  the  system  of 
nature  unfolded  by  Lucretius^  grand  and  majcstical,  at  least,  in  its  general 
oufUne.  Then  look  at  their  st^o  inedom  and  rtill  moro  bamn  virtue,  witii 
their  repudiation  of  all  that  constitutes  the  soul  of  poetry.  Lucretius,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  preach  up  virtue  and  temperance  and  sober  reason  v.  ith 
as  loud  a  Toice  as  any  of  your  stoics ;  and  then,  what  inexhaustible  resoui  ccs 

does  he  leave  himself  in  bis  «Imm  Fmiw  and  dux  vitae  dia  vdtlptas !  

Virtue,  at  all  events,  he  can  praise  on  the  broad  ground  accepted  by  tho 
^neral  feeling  of  the  world,  ii  he  is  unable  to  adopt  the  narrow  and 
intolemnt  views  of  his  adversaries." 

We  must  danxur  to  the  attribution  to  the  Academic  philosophy  of 
such  "barren  logomachies  and  wire-drawn  distinctuuu  with  nut  a 
difference,"  as  wonM  leave  it  useless  for  poetical  p\irposes.  Surely 
many  dialoguesi  of  Pluto  contain  much  tliat  is  of  close  kin  to  poetry. 
If  we  look  no  further  than  the  Timaeus,  llie  Phaedo,  and  the  Gorgias, 
the  physicality  is  surely  not  inferior  to  tliat  of  the  Epicurean  atoms 
and  void,  the  morality  is  the  loftiest  as  well  as  the  most  poetical 
which  the  purely  heathen  world  knew.  But  Mr.  Munro  says,  I 
am  speaking  of  these  two  systenui  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  (Seero 
and  LueretiiiB."  This  restrietion,  howem,  as  applied  to  poetry,  is 
umneamng,  suoce  it  is  a  poet's  jnezogatiTe  to  cull  fraat  all  ihe  mate- 
rial produced  by  all  ages  up  to  his  own  whatever  most  taJlj  meets 
his  end,  and  whatever  host  suits  his  genius.  If  we  oonceiTe  a  poet 
with  gifts  at  all  parallel  to  those  of  Lueretius  attempting  to  teach  in 
a  poem  on  the  same  scale  Platonic  principles!,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  conceive  him  at  the  mine  time  as  abandoninp:  iho  fountains  of 
Plato  in  order  to  draw  so  near  tho  dregB  as  the  Platonists  of  his  own 
day,  if  any  genuine  Platuiiista  still  existed.  The  fact  is  that,  as  a 
living  school  of  distinct  and  characteristic  thought,  Platonism  i)roper 
soon  ceased.  It  contributed  its  full  quota  to  the  flow  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, but  that  flow  was  determined  into  new  channels.  It  gaye  off 
its  results,  and  became  a  factor  in  the  speculatiye  energy  of  mankind, 
besides  leavening  largely  with  its  actual  tenets  those  oif  later  schools. 
To  omit  all  this,  and  to  look  merely  at  the  -caput  mortuum  which 
Platonism  pure  and  proper  had  become  in  the  period  of  Lucretius, 
and  that  with  a  poetical  purpose  distinctly  in  view,  would  be  like 
plucking  the  pen  feathers  before  the  bird  mounts  on  the  wing. 

Then  again  as  re<;ards  Stoicism.  In  its  high  and  (Irj  theory  it  is 
repulsive  rtiough,  and  far  too  abstract  to  yield  material  to  the  plastic 
hand  of  the  jwet.  But  in  its  moral  effects  on  mankind,  and  in  ita 
concrete  historical  aspect,  it  makes  a  grander  fifj^ure  than  all  the 
ancient  schools  together.    Its  physicality  was  perhaps  incurably  duii. 
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and  qua  theoiy  intnotable  for  poetic  pmpoflea.   But  you  may  get 
the  ami,  moon,  and  Btani»  tturthquakes,  ▼olcanoeB,  and  deaoiiptiaiia  of 
the  spring  into  any  system  of  physios  whatever.    The  tnTocatian  to 
,    Akna  Venw  might,  with  a  stoical  Lucretius,  haye  heoome  one  to 
Mulcibcr,  as  the  lord  of  that  fire  which  gemaiatea  and  tempers  all 
things.   In  the  passages  .relating  to  the  anima,  the  Stoic  woidd  find 
an  immea»urahle  adTantage  arising  from  the  grandeur  of  the  vista 
wliu  li  iimnortality  opens,  instead  of  tbc  poor  and  peddling  argtmients 
by  A\lii(  h  Lucretius  seeks  to  prove  in  IJook  III.  that  the  soul  is 
disceiptiblo  and  perishen  with  the  body.    But,  further,  admittinp:  the 
supt  1  lur  poetic  qualilications  of  the  physical  theory  of  Epicurus  to  be 
for  argument's  sake  as  high  a^i  the  editor  may  please  to  put  it,  that 
theory  is  only  in  a  secondary  sense  and  &om  an  Epicurean  point  of 
view  neoessary  to  the  argument.    For  the  ohject  proposed  is  to  fiee 
the  human  mind  firom  the  tsonor  of  the  gods,  and  if  not  to  make  it 
wiae^  yet  to  make  it,  by  being  thus  disenthralled,  capable  of  wisdom. 
For  the  Stoic,  who,  as  Oleanthes  does  in  his  hymn,  would  nphold  the 
m^estjrof  Zeos^  and  regard  the  honouring  him  as  a  function  human 
nateve^  there  would  be  no  bugbeare  to  be  exorcised  by  ^e  spcU  of 
rarpusculd  and  an  inanp,  and  the  whole  region  of  physics  might  either 
be  skipped  or  kejif  aulxjrdiuatc.    Again,  althoue-h  the  ideal  wise  man 
be  frigid  and  lifelottH  m  a  snow  image,  yet  the  hi*itorical  ekaracters 
which  fjtoicibm  has  moulded,  and  the  jx)wer  of  tsuetaiiiiug  loity  aims 
which  it  has  inspii  t  ii,  are  among  the  grandest  ethical  element^^  which 
human  nature  has  dis][)layed.    Until  tragedy  with  its  forms  of  terror 
and  of  pity  shall  hAYe  ceased  to  be  poetry,  or  the  wise  man  struggling 
with  adTCinty  to  be  a  ^ectade  worthy  of  the  gods,  the  stoic  point 
of  view  must  be  admitted  to  have  high  poetic  capabilities,  while  it 
would  open  on  every  side  whole  \4stas  of  heroic  struggle  and  martyr- 
like  endurance ;  eTnl)raoing,  in  short,  all  the  most  m^orable  episodes 
of  Inography.    However,  all  this  capacity  is  unlbitunately  latent, 
and  has  never  been  put  to  the  proof.    Persius  died  too  young  to  give 
probably  even  a  fair  sample  of  what  he  might  have  been.    We  sav 
this  with  a  full  conse-iousiiess  that  tliat  imreali>ed  ])OPKibility  mi>.,dit 
have  Ih'cu  as  likely  for  woi  sc  ats  for  better.    And  besides  Persius  wi' 
have  not  a  Stoic  in  the  lists.    Manilius  is  not  worth  meutiouing. 
His  writing  is  no  more  poetrj'  than  the  karw,  stalk,  and  thorns  are 
the  rose.    We  therefore  fully  admit  that  Lucretius  chose  rightly  in 
dhioosing  what  suited  him  best,  and  have  no  grudge  against  him  for 
not  '*  writing  up  "  ihs  **  rotatory  "  divinity  and  the  **  primasval  fire." 

The  poet  anffisred  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen  from  their 
own  want  of  the  specuLitive  faculty  ;  and  no  doubt  from  the  cii-cnm- 
stance  that  the  driest  portion  of  the  subject,  being  that  which  relates 
to  first  principleB,  comes  by  the  law  of  inethod  necesBarily  first  The 
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theory  of  the  prittnjrdi't  nrtnn  requires  for  its  exposition  a  subtk'ty  of 
pheuomeiial  anulysis  in  \\hicli  vt-i-y  few  Roman  ruwiers  were  likely  to 
be  qualified  to  follow  their  tcaeher.  The  applications  which  lie 
makes  of  the  theorj'^  to  solve  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  of 
Tifiion,  and  of  the  subetanoe,  motion,  &c.,  of  the  h^venly  bodies,  have 
a  more  yvtvi  kumaii  interest ;  Imt  the  extent  to  which  the  gmius  of 
the  poem  kindles  up  in  the  fifth  book  with  this  more  genial  glow  of 
the  sab|ect  is  yet  hardly  reoompease  enough  to  beguile  the  tediooB- 
nfiM  and,  to  an  average  educated  Bomant  the  repnUiTeness  of  the 
earlier  disquisitaona.  The  poet  aeites  with  true  poetic  instinct  on  all 
saoh  passing  feature  of  his  theme  as  admit  of  imaginative  handling, 
and  A\"hile  rigorously  faithful  to  the  exactions  of  his  prescribed 
method,  yet  works  ever  with  au  eye  for  the  ])ieturcsque.  Thu.s  the 
wicritico  of  lphi<jenia  in  the  fin<t  book  sprinj^s  naturally  from  the 
reflections  on  the  liorrorn  of  .siqxTstition,  which  form  the  first  meditn- 
tiou  on  hiH  theme.  80  does  the  iamous  passage  with  which  the  socoud 
hook  opensy&om  the  reBonrces  which  ph^osophy  ofiera  agauwfc  thoseand 
other  enom  The  poet's  mind  felt  perfectly  tike  law  of  asaooiationy 
and  this  logical  quality  makes  hu  rebound  to  the  picturesque  from 
ihe  prosaic  appear  a  natural  transition.  His  liiscinatiTig  pictures  are 
enwOTen  in  the  fabric  as  the  threfids  s2)ontaneou>Iy  run,  nut  patched 
cn  as  a  constructive  device  by  oold-blooded  after-thought.  This  gives, 
even  to  his  longest  illustrative  passages,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  last  of  all — that  upon  the  plague  at  Athene— a  naturalness 
which  Virgil  does  not  usually  achieve,  whose  praises  of  Ca?sar  in  his 
first  (ieorgic,  of  Italy  iii  his  second  ;  whose  cattle-plnf^ue  in  his  third, 
and  tale  ol'  Aristaous  in  his  foui  th,  all  seem  to  laboui-  under  the  very 
defect  which  is  the  opposite  to  this  excellence  of  Lxicretius.  These 
are  the  results  of  a  studiously  deootmtive  mind,  self-Hoiticsl,  and 
resolving  that  an  embellishment  is  now  neoessary  to  relieve  tedious- 
mess.  They  consequently  hang  on^he  didactic  texture  of  the  poem 
somewhat  l^e  pictures  against  a  waU. 

The  poet>  however,  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  to  be  obscure  in 
parts — ^in  some  parts  wher^  for  didactic  purposes,  it  was  most 
desirable  he  should  be  perspicuous.  It  is  dilHcult  to  trace  the  natural 
history  of  a  particle  of  Kpicurus'  Bystem.  The  passage  which  tells  us 
most  about  it  is  i.  599 — 634.  In  this  the  poet  assumes  that  the 
actuiil  atoms  consist  of  or  contain  smaller  entities,  which  he  calls 
cacumim.  The  existence  of  these  latter  is  assumed  in  order  to  assign 
an  extension,  and  therewith  solid  bulk,  weight,  colour,  &c.,  to  the 
atom  which  contains  them.  In  diis  passage  the  atom  is  called  a 
eorpm;  and  die  term  MNwnieit,  adopted  to  represent  an  indefinitely 
■mall  portion  of  its  bulk,  is  probably,  as  the  editor  remarks,  borrowed 
fam  ^  points  presented  by  a  viaiUe  solid  body  having  an  angular 
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outline — say  a  diamond  when  cnt-^imd  means  "the  apex  of  the  angle, 
which,  before  it  vanishes,  appears  to  sense  to  be  without  parts  and 
the  least  eoncoivablc,  and  not  to  belong  to  what  is  on  one  side  more 
than  to  what  is  on  the  other  side."  This  is  very  just ;  that  which 
seems  to  seiuso  to  be  without  parts  is  taken  to  express  that  which  the 
poet  says arfna//'/  without  parts  (601-2),  "  id  iiiniinim  sine  parti- 
bus  extat  ct  nuuiiua  coubtat  iiatura ;"  viz.,  the  small  clement  of  the 
atom — the  smallest  thing  in  the  Epicurean  system.  Bat  then,  if 
theae  eacumina  are  tine  partibue,  they  will  pack  m  infinite  nnmbm 
into  lliat  which  has  parte,  extension,  dc, — vis.,  the  Epicniean  atom ; 
and  thus  they  will  be  unable  to  save  the  theoiy  from  the  saiipoeed 
difficulty  of  tiie  infinite  divisibility  of  the  finite,  for  which  puipose  it 
appears  they  were  introduced  (see  615— d)  : 

''ftaterea  tSA  erifc  minimuin,  pArriMuna  qnuque 

Corpora  roimta'hunt  ex  jnr1i1  -i-  intniitL-!, 
Uuij[»pc  uti  dimidio)  partis  |>&i-b  aeiuper  habebit 
Dimidiam  ptttem  neo  res  pnefiiiiet  nOa.'* 

If  it  be  replitnl  tliat  they  are  only  intellectually  coiuoived  of  as 
divisible,  not  supjxjsed  capable  of  actual  disccrption,  why  then  this  is 
equally  true  of  the  atom :  ita  cacumiHa  cannot  eiist  oat  of  it ;  it  is, 
therefore,  practically  indiaoetptible.  It  may  be  conceiTed  of  as 
capable  unlimited  division.  The  theory  is  as  safe  without  the  intro- 
duction of  the  emwnim  as  with  them ;  and  the  danger  against  which 
they  arc  supposed  to  secure  it  is  after  all  a  meve  bugbear,  arising, 
as  the  editor  says,  on  the  authority  of  Newton,  from  the  fallacy  of 
assuming  equality  to  exist  between  all  infinities.  "  Thus  the  Indian 
atomist,  Kauadi,  declared  there  would  be  no  diflferenco  in  size  between 
a  mustard  seed  and  a  mountain,  a  goat  and  an  elephantj  each  alike 
conlaiiiiii^  an  intinity  of  particles." 

The  fucilitv  with  whieli  the  ])oet  uses  the  same  term  in  diU'erent 
senses  is  another  bur  to  his»  perspicuity,  until  a  reader  has  been  won 
to  such  a  vivid  8}'mpathy  with  his  author  as  will  enable  him  to 
divine,  as  by  in8tinct»  the  special  sense  put  upon  a  word  or  phrase  in 
any  particuhir  passages,  ^is  source  of  ambiguity  is  acknowledged 
by  the  editor  in  his  note  on  v.  815,  and  might  be  exem]^ed  by 
the  use  of  such  words  as  eorpw,  temina,  and  the  like,  in  various  parts 
of  the  po^n. 

Many  of  the  arguments  used  by  Lucretiua  in  support  of  his  various 

theories,  although  prima  facie  inp^enious,  are  singidarly  inconclusi ve- 
in the  pa^sap-e  iii.  6-34 — BCf),  th<'  :it tempt  is  made  to  prove  the  perish- 
able quality  of  the  soul  by  its  (il^cerptibility,  and  this  diseerptihiiity 
by  the  fact  of  some  of  the  functious  of  lite — as  wannth,  muscular 
palpitation,  and  the  like — remaininj^  for  a  brief  while  in  severed 
members.    Here  it  seems  strange  that  it  bhould  not  oocur  to  so  acute 
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an  observer  as  the  poet  that,  •siippo^inp:  ?tich  a  wound  -were  Instantly 
ptaimrhed,  boimd  up,  nnd  lieukd,  the  patient  would  have  lost  a 
portion  of  his  hotly  and  be  consciuusi  of  it,  but  would  have  lost  a 
portion  of  his  soul  and  be  unconscious  of  it,  which  sci  ins  inconsistent 
With  any  theory  of  consciousness.  The  soul  may  he  impeded  in  some 
of  its  intended  actions  by  the  loss  of  a  member,  and  so  it  may  if  a 
nun  has  his  hands  tied,  but  the  soul  itself  remains  evidently  intact. 
So  with  regard  to  the  passage  in  iv.  230 — ^2C8,  regarding  *'  images  '* 
as  the  media  of  sight.  These  images  appear  to  he  certain  fine 
pellieles  which  all  objects  are  pcrpetoally  shedding  off  from  their 
surfaces.  How  the  process  can  go  on  perpetually  and  yet  leave  the 
objects  themsdlTes  undiminished^  since  the  pellich  s  yot  have  mate- 
riality sufEcient  to  affect  tlie  senses,  is  unexplained.  The  poet,  we 
may  observe,  especially  in&ists  on  this  materiality,  232 — 3 : 

"  Ncccascst 
Consimili  causa  tactum  i-isnmquo  moveri  ; " 

and  since  he  elscwht-n'  snys  lhat  wluitcviT  is  iinmat(>n"al  can  have  no- 
contact  with  tho  ^cii^cs,  the  point  .-^eem.s  jilaiii.  Further,  ihcso  have 
actual  couiuct  with  the  visual  organ  ;  they  ;ao,  in  217— 

"  Corpora  quae  feriant  ocoloa  visumqae  lacesiant," 

and  ao,  in  257,  they  are— 

«  Ea  qoae  finiant  ocoloi  limidacm  ;** 

while  in  248 — 9,  the  intervening  atmosphere  which  they  propet 

*'PariMMtM  aciea  pcrbabititt  omak 
Efc  qiisd  partwfct  pupiUas  atqns  its  trandt.** 

How  80  small  a  surfiice  as  the  pupil  of  the  eye  can  have  contact  with 
the  wnuktcrmh  of  any  object^  however  hig,  which  is  manifest  to  the 
vision,  so  as  to  recognise  it  in  all  its  parts,  the  simuhicnun  being  evi- 
dently intended  to  have  the  dimensions  of  the  object,  is  not  explained 

by  the  theorist,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  caused  him  any  difficul^. 
Further,  how  any  one  theorising,  however  superficially,  upon  eye- 
sight, could  have  wholly  passed  over,  as  Lucretius  do^  pass  over, 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  eye  itself  is,  in  some  fensc,  a  mirror,  f^how- 
inof  u«  oiir  dimini^hcKl  imago  when  wo  look  into  it — whence  the  name 
ptijjif/c,  "  litthj  doll,"  or  "puppet" — seems  very  strange. 

Tliere  is  another  passage  (v.  564 — 591)  even  more  singular,  if  we 
imderstand  it  aright,  not  in  its  overlooking  or  leaving  plain  facta 
unexplained,  but  in  its  contradicting  them.  It  is  closely  founded  on 
a  passage  of  Epicurus,  quoted  by  Mr.  Munro  ad  loettm.  The  poet  is 
seeking  to  prove  that  the  sun  and  moon  are  about  the  smae  size  as 
they  appear  to  our  senses— «  trifle  larger  or  smaller  it  may  be,  but 
not  much.   It  thus  concludes : 

VOL.  y.  R 
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*'  Foitramo  qnoscuinqno  vides  hinc  aethoia  igom ; 
QnAudoquklan  qooflcunqiid  in  tarns  oemimuB  tgnM, 

Dum  tremor  o.^t  darus,  dum  c  i  rnitur  ardor  coram, 
Perpajrvom  quiddom  inter d  am  muUirc  vidotur 
Altorafnia  ntpMztem  fllum,  quo  longiiu  absunt ; 
Scire  lioek  paquBm  panzillo  posse  minoro* 
Eon  rtl  oacigiiE  maiom  pooie  brevique." 

WhicH  seems  to  mean  tihat,  "  since  whatever  fires  we  eee  on  earth,  so 
h»ng  08  iheir  bhue  is  discernible,  show  yerj  little  di£Eerenoe  in  eiae 
{filum)  either  way  {i.e.  for  larj,'or  or  smaller),  in  proportion  to  their 
greater  distance,  so  the  luminoiis  heavenly  bodies  may  be  inferred  to 

be,  in  fact,  a  mere  trifle  larger  or  smaller  than  they  apparently  are." 
Surely  a  blazo  on  the  earth's  surface,  like  any  otlior  object,  is  soon 
diminished  by  distance.  In  a  liuu.se  on  fire,  the  flame  appears  smaller 
when  seen  n  mile  oil,  just  like  the  hoiLse  itself,  than  when  seen  at  a 
hundred  }arJs.  fhere  is  no  doubt  a  difficulty,  when  a  conflagration 
is  seen  in  the  sky  by  night,  in  telling  whether  it  u  one  mile  oil'  or 
four,  if  tbe  tiling  whidi  is  on  fire  is  not  seen ;  but  this  is  chiefly 
because  we  cannot  then  tdl  how  large  is  the  mass  whiob  is  being  thus 
consumed.  Given  clearly  tibe  eiae  of  the  burning  material,  a  calcu- 
lation can  easily  be  made  of  its  distance,  and  therefore  of  the  distance 
of  the  fire.  Yet,  possibly  some  confused  notion  of  this  difficulty  may 
have  been  in  the  poet's  mind,  or  in  that  of  £picurus  before  him,  when 
this  curious  argument  about  the  size  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  penned. 

We  will  just  note,  in  passing,  the  reading  libant  in  the  beginning 
of  the  passage  of  which  we  have  citwl  the  eoncluding  liu^.  Auiidst 
a  conflict  of  readings  Mr.  Munro  prefers — 

*'  Nil  ilia  his  intprvnllis  de  c-orporo  lil>unt 
Flammaruni,  nil  ad  spijcieai  out  cuuUucUur  iguia," 

where  other  authoritie?;  give  lihranf,  fimnnt,  and  ribmnt.    We  think 
he  has  seized  the  happiest.    The  word  lihant  means  "lose"  or 
waste,"  and  line  260  of  the  sune  book  might  have  been  citod  in 
justification  of  it : — 

**  Er^  tcn-a  tibi  libatnr  ot  aucta  rocroBcit," 

"  Thy  earth  thea  wastes  and  is  renewed  in  growth." 

Hence  the  above  two  linos  mean : — "  They  (luminous  bodies),  by 
such  remoteness.  lo«o  nothing  of  the  volume  of  their  radiance  ;  their 
glare  is  no  way  Ir broad  in  appearance." 

But  mobt  ustounomg  among  the  Lucretian  "facts"  of  nature, 
which  the  poet  asserts  as  with  the  assurance  of  an  eye-witness,  is 
U»t  of  the  origin  of  tibie  human  me,  in  v.  805-20.  The  redundancy 
of  warmth  and  moisture,  according  to  bim,  produced  in  &vonrable 
localities  certain  tOeri,  catching  hold  of  the  earih  by  roota.  These 
interesting  zoophytes  opened  under  the  influence  of  wamth,  and  the 
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«ttih»  then  young,  we  must  auppOBe^  and  juicy,  began  at  once  to 
ezodA  milk  for  the  infant  contained  within.  The  poet»  like  Topey, 
'spects  we  groped.'*  Something  like  a  pumpkin  must,  according  to 
him,  hove  T>ooti  flio  primordial  type  of  humnnity.  All  things  werd 
in  keeping ;  the  winds  wer«'  in  their  infancy  loo,  the  seasons  knew 
no  extremes,  the  licrbar^o  was  "  ))ioIIi  la ii inline  afinnd>rtns**  To  such 
ubsurtlities  are  men  driven  in  order  lo  uxoid  u  crealiou  in  tlic  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  The  notion  of  the  human  iufuut,  which  requires 
more  maternal  €are  and  for  a  longer  period  tium  anj  other  young 
creatorey  being  thm  "dropped,"  like  a  pea  from  an  over-ripe  pod, 
«iid  left  "miawling  and  poking"  on  the  bare  breast  of  mother  earth, 
Boini&  like  a  nnneiy  tale  turned  to  tlie  aooooat  of  a  ooanu^ny* 
Thi^  however,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  will  admit,  must 
haTO  1>een  meant  to  be  taken  in  a  flpeculativo  sense  merely.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  equally  grave  historical  statement,  as  it 
appears  to  bo  intended,  that  not  only  elephants,  but  bulls,  boars,  and 
lions,  were  used  in  the  line  of  battU^  by  early  races  of  men,  v.  1U08— 
1340  ;  but  that  they  were  found  to  tJaughter  both  parties  of  the  com- 
buUiiits  80  imjxirtiully,  that  the  practice  was  soon  dropped.  Perliap.s 
Lucretius  had  heard  of  the  hunting  leopards  of  the  East,  und  dogs  have 
been  known  to  be  trained  to  fight  in  aetoal  war.  On  theee  aloider 
preeomptioue,  or  on  none,  be  must  have  based  bis  theory,  which 
he  propoundi  as  if  he  were  asserting  a  weU-estaUished  foot.  These 
examples  show  the  weak  side  of  Lucretius ;  it  is  a  pity  that  the  editor 
while  eztoUing,  and  justly,  his  logioel  acumen  and  eagacily  in  ex- 
posing popular  fallacies  in  certain  passages,  has  not  oued  to  point 
out  that  a  considerable  amount  of  absurdity  and  fatuousness  must  be 
scored  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  adjust  our  critical  entimate  of 
the  poera.  We  will  only  add  that  for  a  writer  trying  to  popularize 
phiiosopliic  theories,  some  of  them  very  abstruse,  the  poet  i&  often 
extremely  long-winded,  and  often  involves  himself  in  repetitions  and 
forced  illustrations  which  of  the  "  obscurum  "  make  an  "  obscurius." 
How  uncommonly  short,  terse,  and  clear,  Horace  or  Pope  would  have 
put  things  by  oomparisoii  t  But  the  Bomana  of  tbe  pi»>Augustan 
age  probably  thought  that,  when  they  once  got  bold  of  a  real  native 
poet,  they  oould  hardly  have  too  much  of  Idm.  **  Erat  quod  Mier* 
pouegf"  said  ITorace  of  Lucilius.  We  doubt  not  he  would  have  said 
the  same  of  Lucretiiis,  and  have  charged  the  contemporaries  of  the 
latter  with  praising  nimium  patienier.  The  fact  is,  the  national  literary 
taste  had  never  been  thoroughly  trained,  nor  wa«(  so  until  later.  'Dio 
Romans  of  80  n.c.  had  no  sufficient  specimens  between  the  meugro 
dryness  of  legal  lormidac  and  the  rlictorical  copiousness  proper 
to  the  forum  or  the  rostra.  Even  Piautus,  and  so  Sha^speare,  occa- 
sionally writes  round  and  about  a  point,  and  over  and  over  it,  in  a 
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■way  wkich  we  rather  tolerate  than  enjoy.  Still,  his  contemporaries 
enjoyed  it,  even  iis  we  are  to  suppose  the  pumpkin-born  fetus  enjoyed 
the  milkiness  of  the  primeval  earth.  But  for  nearly  all  the  purposes 
of  scholarship  this  quality  of  redundancy  yields  isometliing  valuable, 
and  we  marvel  not  that  such  a  thorough  scholar  as  Mr.  Munro  feels 
no  dietaate  for  it,  or  at  least  expresaes  none. 

An  interesting  question  in  die  Histoiy  of  Latin  literatute  arises 
from  tlie  &et  of  Jerome  in  his  additions  to  the  Euaebian  Chronicle 
haying  preserved  (following,  or^  as  Mr.  Mnnro  thinks,  '*  servilely 
copying  "  Suetonius)  an  anecdote  that  Cicero  corrected  {emendavit) 
the  books  of  Lucretius,  written  in  the  intervals  of  insanity.  "  Both 
Lathinann  and  Bemays,"  says  Mr.  Munro,  "decide  that  Quintua 
(the  brother  of  the  famous  orator)  must  be  meant.  There  is  little 
or  nothing,  however,  in  whnt  we  know  of  Qnintus  to  make  this 
likely.  And  why  should  not  Marcus  be  the  editor  ^  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  actively  employed  during  those  months  " 
(the  end  of  699  and  beginning  of  700  a.u.c.)  ;  "  and  moreover  he 
was  one  of  those  husy  men  who  always  find  time  for  any  fireeh 

work  they  are  called  upon  to  do  The  poem  must  have  been 

given  to  the  wwld  eataetly  as  it  was  left  the  author,  with  nothing 
added  to  or  taken  from  it  to  all  appearance.  If  Cioero  then  was 
editor,  he  probably  put  it  into  the  hands  of  some  of  his  own 
amanuenses,  or  entrusted  it  to  the  large  copying  establishment  of 
Atticiis."  A  passage  in  a  letter  of  the  yoiluger  Pliny  confirms  this 
view,  tliat  ^larcus,  not  Quintus,  was  meant  by  Jerome,  by  the  state- 
ment in  general  terms,  M.  Tuliittm  aura  henignitate  poetarum  ingenia 
forme.  A  iiioro  important  notice  oeeurs  in  a  letter  of  M.  Cicero  to 
his  brother  Quintus,  dated  by  Mr.  Munro  in  February,  700,  which 
**  thus  concludes  according  to  the  MSS. :  Lucretii  poemata  ut  scribis 
ita  sunt  multis  luminibus  ingenii  multae  tamcn  artis  sed  cum  Teneria- 
virum  te  putabo  si  Sallustii  Empedodea  legeris  hominom  non 
putabo."  This  is  plainly  corrupt.  **  Nearly  all  the  editors  are  now* 
agreed"  in  inserting  nm  before  miiUU,  "but  sense  abne  must  deter* 
mine  Ihe  right  reading :  to  put  non  before  mtUae  iamm  artis  is  quite 
as  easy  an  emendation."  Mr.  Munro  putting  a  colon  after  tngenii 
corrects  the  rest  as  follows  ;  mttlfae  tamcn  artis  esse  cum  iHvenn'iff,  rirum, 
te  pnfaho  ;  si,  S:c.  We  hardly  think  this  is  happy  ;  the  cum  as  con- 
trasted with  the  si  in  the  following  clause  seems  rather  forced,  even 
wlien  ex])laiued  by  Mt.  Munro,  "  if,  ic/ien  you  have  had  time  to  study 
him,  vou  discover  much  of  art  as  well."  We  would  venture  to 
suggest  a  comma  at  ingenii^  and  a  colon  at  artiSf  and  then  for  ted  cwii 
teneria  the  correction  «t  deum  inveneHs,  The  whole  might  then  be 
viewed  as  Arming  such  a  handsome  eulogy  on  Lucretius  us  would 
suit  a  poet  with  whose  posthumous  work  Cicero's  own  name  had  been 
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publicly  coupled;  meaning,  "if  you  sliall  have  found  him  to  be 
divine,  1  shall  deem  you  a  man  indeed."  This  involves  a  further  by- 
play of  W()r.l>  botwoon  flfuni  nwA  rfrftm  bo^ido-^  tluit  between  rintm 
and  /lonn'in-m,  and  would  rei  Jaialy  go  far  to  obviate  the  objection  of 
"a  brilliant  critic  iiiJf(i(  >/n7/fm*{i  Mayazinc^  No.  07,  p.  52,"  who  "calls 
in  question  this  tradition  (  Jerome's),  and  finds  it  difficult  to  get 
over  the  fact  that  Lucretius  is  disuiissed  by  Cicero  in,  a  dozen  cold 
words." 

But  another  view  of  the  passage  thus  corrected  is  possible :  in  it 
might  be  seen  an  obvious  allusion  to  Lucret.  t.  8 — 12 : — 

"  Iktts  ille  Bell*  fuit,  inclyto  Heouni 
Qui  i>ruicep8  vitao  rationein  inv.  nit  ram  quiio 
KuDc  apiHillAlur  sapientia,  quiqiic  per  artetu 
Fluetibua  e  tantia  Titam  taatiaquo  tenebria 
Ih  tain  tanqniUo  at  tam  dara  luoo  locavit.** 

^Vliich  is  re-echoed  by  Cicero  himself  with  something  of  soomful 
indIt,nialion  in  "Tusc.  Disp."  i.  48,  a  passage  cited  by  Mr.  ^ilunro  on 
ii.  1092,  as  ioUows,  "soleo  saepe  mirari  nonnullorum  insolentiam 

philosoj^horum  qui  nnturae  cognitionem  adinirantm  riusque  invcntori 
ct  prinoipi  jrratins  rxullantes  agunt  rumquc  V(  Tierantur c/'7r;;,%"  ^v. 
This  of  course  impli*  .s  fliat,  in  the  Jct  liiiL^  ^  liich  on  the  supposition 
of  our  emendation  he  is  prepared  tu  impute  to  Quintus,  M.  Cicero 
would  not  huvo  joincfl ;  and  something  of  banter  would  be  ihcu 
conveyed  by  the  words  rirum  te  putabo.  But  possibly  there  is  uo 
such  deliberate  meaning  in  the  words  at  all.  A  recollection  of  the 
passage  above  quoted  from  the  fifth  book,  and  tho  by -play  between 
Tirum  and  homnemf  which  was  in  his  mind  as  ho  wrote,  perhaps 
deteimined  the  form  of  the  compliment  which  he  was  paying  to  the 
poet,  and,  by  implication,  in  some  measure  to  himself. 

Not  the  least  pleasincf  part  of  Mr.  Hunro'.s  introduction  to  the 
work  which  c(lit>,  is  ilic  genoro-'ity  witli  which  lie  nchnowledfros 
the  labours  of  pre\  ious  editors,  especially  Lambiuus  and  Lachmaun. 
Of  the  latter  he  says  that — 

"TTis  long  experience  and  dis*  iplinetl  acutcncos  have  mrd  ldl  l  im  to  go 
beyond  existing  MSS.  and  to  tcli  us  much  of  the  lost  original  archetype,  as 
I  eall  it  after  him.  Note  I.  will  show  that  many  difficulties  are  cleared  up 
by  this  knowlrdijo.  This  an  hetypc  then,  then:;!!  it  i>  not  rrrtuin  that  A* 
was  takcu  iramediately  from  it,  was  written  iu  tliin  capitals,  like  tho 
Hedicean  of  Tiigil ;  the  words  wore  not  separated,  but  in  the  middle  of 

verses  points  were  put  at  the  end  of  clauses  our  MS.  had  twenty- 

«ix  lines  in  n  pajre,  excepting  those  only  which  concluded  a  book  

four  portions,  omitted  ia  their  place  by  B,f  come  together  at  the  end,  and 
these  each  fanned  a  leaf  of  the  archetype  which  had  fallen  out  of  its  plaoe 
and  had  been  put  at  the  end.'* 

In  two  other  passages  "an  iuTersion,"  or  a  "mutilation,"  is  "ao- 

*  Tlis  oldsr  and  bettor  of  tha  two  L«ydea  MSS.  of  J.  Voinoi. 
t  Tha  othor  L^ydan  USb  of  naarfy  a^nal  importanco. 
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counted  for  by  the  accident  of  a  loose  loaf  being' tarnc<l  flic  wrong 
way."  Tlic  xmiforniity  in  the  numbers  of  lines  in  the  di.spl;!*  *  il  por- 
tions appears  to  have  put  I^limuiui  on  tbe  scent  of  the  numli  r  of 
lined  in  a  page,  vvbeu  the  number  of  pages  could  of  cour>c  be 
calculated,  allowing  for  the  pirlly  lUled  pugca  at  the  ends  of  books. 
Hr.  ICiiiuo^  howeveTy  tbinka  ibai  he  luw  erred  with  regfiid  to  mie 
hiatiUy  wliich  is  to  be  aoooontod  for  by  the  fact  of  a  page  of  the 
aroketype  baying  been  lost  before  the  first  copy  was  made  from  it. 

This  introduction,  moreover,  contains  aomo  remarks  of  high  interest 
on  Latin  orthography,  which  cannot  be  too  heartily  welcomed  as  a 
protest  against  "  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  scholars  in  this 
country  to  accept  even  the  smallest  change  in  what  they  look  upon  as 
the  usual  or  conventional  nilos  of  gelling."*  Here,  again,  he  assigns 
to  liflchmnnn  the  first  palm,  who— 

I  **In  this,  as  in  «o  many  other  drpnrtTncnt'^  of  philology,  ^ceras  at  once  to 

have  producetl  couviction  in  the  uiiuds  of  the  majority  ot  the  most  thoughtful 
sehoIarB,  in  QermaDy  I  mean ;  for  in  our  own  eoontry  most  men  seem  to 
aoout  the  qnr5?tion  as  unworthy  of  si  riou''  attention  :  a  prrnt  mistalvo,  for 
Xatin  orthography  is  a  most  interesting  and  valaable  study  to  those  who  care 
t>  examine  it,  and  tonehes  in  a  flumsand  jwints  the  history,  grammar,  and 
pnmunctatiim  of  tbe  language." 

MadTig,  Ritacbl,  and  R3>beck,  as  wdl  as  others,  bsTo  in  Germany 
CBiigbt  the  spirit  of  Laehmann  and  worked  on  his  principles,  yet  we 
Beem  likely  to  retain  in  England  a  syistera  of  apdling  in  Latin  as 
entirely  "  in«?nlur  "  as  our  pronimciation  of  if. 

The  notes  wlu(  h  deal  with  questions  of  .vuliolarship  show  an  affluence 
of  reiidino-  and  a  facility  of  celecting  sucli  as  the  ripest  scholarship 
alone  ean  yield.  Nor  are  those  whieh  deal  with  tlie  jiliiloso])]!)?'  of 
the  pot;t  IcKS  exhuu.stive  of  their  re«?peetive  rpust  ions ;  only  ^^  e  eon- 
asivc  they  suffer  from  appearing  detaclictl,  and  lack  that  breadth  of 
■view  which  the  annotator's  mind,  more  continuously  embracing  tbe 
subject,  could  easily  affi>rd  thm.  The  older  and  rarer  Lucxettan 
finrms  of  words  are  duly  compared  wi<h  their  modem  analogoes»  as 
Ihe  old  ablative  in  t,  parii;  and  so  in  inscriptions,  eorpori;  the  varia^ 
taone  of  orthography  in  Lncretios  hi^nself,  as  rmitm  and  rurman; 
accusatives  or  nominatives  in  »'«  and  r\s ;  the  adverbial  forms,  gSiim 
and  tiguiua;  and  tiiere  is  a  multitude  of  similar  proofe  of  the  careless 
case  of  the  older  writers  abont  the  precise  forms  of  words.  The  extent  to 
whieh  later  poets  were  indebted  to  T/tu  retius  is  shown  by  whole  crops 
of  quotation  from  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.    One  from  Yirgfl,  a 

•  A  further  prot^'St  fig;fim.st  this  fondnrsi  for  n  romiptioTi  whoTTy  modrrn  r^-nd  indrv 
foBsiblo,  which  has  addod  tiro  epuriouB  letters  to  tho  Latin  tdphabet,  may  be  seea  in  a 
JflttBraddrMMdtoPrafcoor  Ifanael  on  the  sobjeot  of  the  **  PnUie  School  Ifldia  Mner" 
(Parlscr,  Oxford,  1867).  It  in  there  made  apparent  that  the  compilers  of  that  work  hAre 
duinned  rooourso  to  iho  rc-.d  sunrcr>s  of  n  genuine  orthography,  vis.,  hwonptamu  aoili 
MBSL,  and  followed  the  delmstd  trudiiions  of  tho  Idth  century. 
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]iaiT68l>  in  itidfyOOveni  meaily  two  pages,  483-^  and  yet  of  oovine 
has  left  plenly  of  loose  stalks  1 1  1  I'nd  for  careful  gleaners.   The  tml 

Xcytf^w  are  carefully  noted.  Moreover,  partly  in  tbo  iiof(  8,  and 
partly  among  the  readings  at  the  page  foot,  we  have  the  et}'mological 
defence  of  «iic1i  forms  as  condino,  permifie^,  acrtdo,  pn-'  tno,  and  the 
like,  clearly  miido  out.  It  might  be  wurth  while  to  venture  u  Lint 
here  and  there,  where  a  sLght  inconfi«?tt  ik  y  Jippears  or  a  point  luight 
be  more  broadly  Inid  down,  or,  more  mrcly,  where  an  obvious  illus- 
tration hiui  been  omitted,  ihus  the  aplustre  of  ii.  oOO  is  the  «0XaffToi' 
of  Homer,  and,  as  we  aee  £rom  JuTenal,  victaeque  iriremis  aplmftre 
(Sat  X.  136-7)  was  tiie  part  of  a  captured  ship  ooDunonly  selected 
fat  a  trophy.  Why,  if  ortwMft'  be  a  very  rare  example  of  the  i  mib- 
siding  in  another  Yowel  (iL  991),  is  einiw  in  i.  149,  which  ICr*  Mnoro 
would  make  monoflyUabio,  not  referred  to  there  ?  K  we  understand 
Mr.  Muuro  rightly,  cuius  in  i.  149  is  theie  to  be  read  as  cuu9  or  putt, 
here  ormndi  as  orundi,  the  1  being  as  he  says, "  altogether  suppressed." 
The  principle  of  the  two  cases  then  appears  identical,  Tt  is  not, 
indeed,  necessary  to  take  cuus  there  as  one  syllable ;  it  jniglil  bo 
read  cui'Ua,  or,  as  we  should  pronoimce»  ktri-us,  the  first  m  Ixniiiiing 
oonsonantal.  This  wouid  I'ollow  the  analogy  of  the  many  adj(x;ti\c 
pronouns  which  make  iua  in  the  genitive.  We  tinuk,  again,  that 
the  most  rigid  laws  of  construction  in  ii.  559  would  hardly  require 
eommcto  to  be  a  neater  plural ;  it  should  follow  mnafti,  whieh  agrees 
with  poMoif  jubt  before.  The  plurality  is  derived  from  the  two 
genitiTes,  eorporu  atqve  ammi,  which  depend  together  on  pateiie$, 
as  in  the  pandlel  instance  quoted  from  ii.  400.  Examples  in  Shaks- 
peare  of  a  plurality  given  to  the  verb  when  the  subject  is  singular, 
from  such  plurality  of  genitivea  depending  on  sudi  subject,  are  not 
muxaamon. 

Of  patient  attention  given  to  fine  points  of  detail  we  may  give 
instances  in  th*'  nnte  on  the  position  of  ijue  or  re  as  compared  with 
that  of  ci  or  nai/i,  p.  467-8,  note  on  ii.  1050  ;  and  in  that  on  the 
preference  assigned  to  derifjo  over  dirifjo  by  Luerctius,  as  corroborated 
by  the  best  MSS.  of  Yirgii  and  Cajsar,  us  also  by  "  the  ancient  and  sole 
MB.  of  the  last  books  of  Livy,"  p.  661,  note  on  yi  823.  As  jndidons 
emendatiomB  or  preferenosa  of  disputed  readings  we  may  exemplify 
i.  9^fimm  dmm  for  ySma  deum  ;  i.  657,  fMHm,  fi)r  cormpt  fbnna  or 
-vague  oonjeetares,  suoh  as  mme,  mu  (the  wixrd  was  the  last  on  its 
page,  and  on  an  outside  margin,  and  had  become  iU^^ble  in  the 
airehetyxx?),  muuant,  multi,  &c.,  1000  infema  for  acierm;  ii.  1126,  dis- 
ftua  for  dispersa ;  vi.  242,  cremare  for  cicre  (the  end  of  the  word  in 
the  archetype  being  here  lost  through  similar  causes)  ;  vi.  550,  cxidtatU, 
9Crupus  (luieunque  vidi  for  the  corrui)t  cxuHantcs  dupuis  cumque  vim. 

The  notes  on  the  lower  port  of  each  page  of  the  text  contain  not  only 
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the  purely  critical  matter  of  TaiuniB  readings  and  the  aatboritieB  oa 

which  they  rc8t,but,'wliere  occasion  requires  it,anargumcnt  stating  the 
editor's  view  of  the  weight  properly  bt  loiifjino;  to  what  is  so  adduced^ 
This  unusual  fusion  of  arguments  with  statements  of  fact  probably  arof?e 
froTii  iho  ^^ccc<<l{y  of  dealing  with  such  questions  on  the  face  of  the 
on  which  tlu  y  aropo,  and  to  the  text  of  which  they  related. 
They  could  not  properly  be  relegated  to  the  notes  at  the  end.  At 
the  same  time  the  frequency  with  which  they  occur,  in  itself  unde- 
sirable, is  excused  by  the  state  of  the  Lucrctian  text  and  the  necessity 
of  Bome  svoli  vindication  of  tho  editor's  preferences.  Yet  we  think 
that  they  often  contain  remarks  which  had  better  have  been  forborne; 
e.  g,,  on  v.  471,  **  *  teeufa  H  Y  (t.  e,  onr  A)  says  Havercamp.  This  is 
quite  false :  though  he  had  A  and  B  bdbre  him,  he  has  chosen  to 
copy  out  tills  as  well  as  three- fourths  of  his  worthless  various  read- 
ings from  tlie  bookseller  Tonson's  London  edition  of  1712.  .  .  .  This 
is  but  one  out  of  a  thousand  instances  of  his  unprincipled  sloth  ; "  on 
V.  947,  **  c/arigitat  late,  Lach.,  who  sneers  at  Forbigcr;"  on  v.  970, 
"  Lach.  deals  with  this  pnssngo  in  u  most  arbitrary  way  ....  a  more 
imconvincing  note  than  tliiti  1  never  read,  or  more  sojiliistical  objec- 
tions to  the  text;"'  ou  i\.  446,  "  ac  vera  rntlonf.  Is.  Voss.  in  MS. 
notes,  for  aque  rationed  the  scribe  wrote  ra  only  once :  '  quidam  codices,* 
says  Creech :  that  is,  he  had  heard  indirectly  of  Vossius'  correction;" 
«n  ill.  1068,  *'  qttem  Lach.  qmnu  his  note  is  most  unsatisfactoty,  and, 
to  me,  -almost  unint^gible ; "  on  iii.  58,  "  Lamb.,  angry  though  he 
was,  was  too  true  a  scholar  to  treat  Gif.  as  Qif.  treated  him.  Nor 
does  what  he  here  says  of  his  friend  Murctus  call  for  the  petty  malig- 
nity ^"ith  which  the  latter  in  his  var.  lect.  ii.  17,  speaks  of  him  after 
his  death."  The  discussion  of  readings  or  conjectures  slKHihl,  wo 
think,  bo  treated  more  drily,  and  mitbtirsfs  of  indignation  and  strokes 
of  satire,  if  apjiropriate,  had  betti-r  be  kept  apart. 

Lucretius  huii  enjoyed  few  but  distinguished  editors:  the  first  was, 
we  suppose,  M.  Cicero ;  the  latest  is  3Ir.  31  unro.  He  will  similarly  * 
command,  wo  think,  readers  "  fit,  though  few for  wo  can  hardly 
dignify  with  the  title  those  who  get  through  a  couple  of  books  in 
order  to  know  his  style,  and  to  compare  this  with  other  specimens  of 
literature  for  the  purposes  of  tripos  scholarship.  Yet  he  is  a  poet  in 
whom  every  Latin  scholar  will  havo  a  few  chosen  passages  on  which 
he  will  dote.  If  we  had  not  Yirgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  we  should 
not  know  to  what  an  extent  later  poetry  was  indebted  to  him ; 
as  it  is,  they  have  f!iip])lanted  him  in  the  affections  of  posterity. 
Such  is  the  penalty  jiaid  for  a  subject-matter  deficient  in  human 
interest,  save  for  those  who  sympathize  with  it«  speculations.  Lu- 
cretius will  be  a  popular  writer  when  Yirgil,  Horace,  and  ( Jvid  are 
forgotten — "  and  not  till  then."  Henry  Hayman. 
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Euajft  am  Htfanm.  London  t  HMnlltaii  and  Col  188T. 

Some  ri.il.itt  nn,l  r,i:<t..,„<       "n-   I!'.  r'.,'»  ;  Chntit$.     By  >  JWIUIMJIAIT 

K.<(Q1>-KJEB.    I/oiiiI  ii :  Tmvley  UrotliL'ra.  19«}7. 
lUIUaawnttand  J'rvn/rctt  o/AmtHea.  ]^StB]toBTOirPn«»Bait,]LP. 

London :  Stralia:i.  I;6t3. 

Am  Ameriea.    By  W.  Uci'M  ottTU  Uuux.  2  voii.    Londuu :  Ilunt  taA 
BlackMt  1M7. 

'TT/'E  have  read  with  curiosity  and  interest  tlie  first  Tolume  on  our 

'*  list.  These  essays  represent  the  view.s  of  the  more  advanced 
section  oi"  the  younger  Liberals,  and  thry  show  us  wluit  ciillivatcd 
minds  think  of  the  future  of  this  country,  and  (d  the  t'lfrrt.s  of  a 
ro])reseutation  extended  till  it  includes  the  m;iss  ol'  the  woi'kiug 
classes.  Most  of  the  writers  are  younp^,  specidative,  and  sanguine, 
liut  Mr.  Goldwiu  iSmith,  once  a  learned  professor,  iinds  u  place 
among  tSiem;  and  Lord  Houghton,  though  long  ooiiYeraaiit  with 
puUic  h£e,  and  having  servod  in  the  House  of  Ckmunons  an  appren- 
tioeship  which  genendly  disciplines  the  most  roving  spirit,  oontriyes, 
in  spite  of  years,  to  cherish  the  poetical  imaginations  which  unite  him 
with  inexperienced  authors. 

We  are  far  from  diq»uting  some  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  by 
these  ingenious  writers.  In  a  former  article  wo  have  stated  why 
wo  wish  the  working  ela-^s  to  lind  a  fair  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  we  have  ventured,  writing  apart  from  the  ])assi(»ns  of 
ixditics,  to  decide,  with  certain  .■-aleguards  (all  of  which  the  Liberals 
under  ^Ir.  ( Jladstone's  guidance  seem  anxious  1o  discard),  for  the 
admission  of  a  household  suti'rage.  But  our  dilference  with  the 
essayists  is  a  wide  one,  and  we  shall  indicate,  as  we  proceed,  on  what 
points  it  turns.  At  the  outset  we  offer  one  general  remark  on  the 
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character  of  the  work.  Distinct  as  the  essays  are  in  authorship,  ihey 
have  a  family  likeness. 

Mr.  Boebnck,  an  independfint  member,  and  one  who,  hoth  firam 
his  antecedents  and  his  preseait  podtioa  as  the  representative  of  & 
great  popular  oonstituenc^,  oannot  be  dassed  either  with  aristocrats^ 
dull  squires,  or  timid  legislators,  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  debate 
of  March  2dth  last : — 

**  Now,  b^ore  I  ray  distinctly  why  it  is  that  1  support  any  Reform,  I 
will  state  two  things,  one  of  wliich  I  do  not  hope  to  cffi  i  t,  and  tlic  other 
winch  I  do  not  desire  to  eftoct.  That  which  I  do  not  linpo  to  effect  is  to 
bcittr  the  character  of  this  Honse.  I  believe,  sir,  that  this  House,  since  it 
has  been  reformed — that  i«,  since  the  year  1832— has  produced  a  body  of 
]e;;l!~l.di(>Li  tuth  :ia  the  hisloiy  of  the  world  cannnt  nffrr.  Sin' r  this  House 
was  rclbnucd  a  scries  of  acts  has  been  p.nsscd,  creating  greater  changes  in  a 
shorter  tiaie,  safely,  quietly,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  oonnnmiitj,  than  any 
recorded  in  the  page  of  history.  It  may  be  said  that  I  have  all  my  116 
been  in  opposition,  and  it  may  be  asked  how  it  i-^  tint  I  luivo  come  to  such  a 
conclusion.  "When  I  entered  this  House  I  was  very  younjr,  I  was  very 
sangnine  and  very  impatient.  I  am  now  old,  andha-ving  lircd  a  life  of  very 
wide  experience,  and  ha\  in;^'  witiu's?cd  many  rcmarkublr  rvcnts,  T  hope  T 
have  learnt  something  by  it,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  1  come  is  tliat  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  its  tentative  process,  and  caution,  and  care,  and 
prodeace,  has  been  much  wiser  than  I  was  when  I  was  young  and  impatient. 
I  do  not  say  tliat  the  combatinir  of  minds  and  of  different  npinions  in  this 
House  is  not  productive  of  great  benefit.  I  wanf  the  timid  to  meet  the 
bold,  the  hasty  to  meet  tho  slow,  and  the  conrageons  to  meet  the  diffident. 
Tljut,  sir,  luLs  been  my  part  in  this  House.  I  believe  that  tho  fact  of  urging 
on  others,  who  would  not  have  pone  so  fast  hnd  it  not  been  for  thv  clash  of 
opinions,  has  wrought  out  benefits  wliich  one  side  of  the  House  would  not  of 
iteelf  have  conferred.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  do  not  hope  this  House  will,  as 
far  ns  regards  tho  conn!! y,  imprnvp  its  cliarnrtcT  or  incrrasn  its  wisdom  by 
licform.  The  other  n-niurk  which  1  wish  to  make  in  order  to  guard  myself 
in  what  I  shall  presently  say,  is  tins — that  I  am  not  otto  of  those  who  seek 
Reform  to  curry  out  what  is  calh  d  the  natoral  rights  of  mankind.  1  know 
that  •  natural  right'  is  a  favotnite  phrase  with  some,  and  that  we  arc  told 
men  have  such  a  right  to  the  stitfrugc.  I  deny  the  whole  principle.  A 
right  is  a  creature  of  law ;  and  where  tho  law  has  not  produced  it,  it  doen 
not  exist.  If  it  be  said  the  man  has  a  right  to  it,  that  is  merely  giving  the 
thing  as  a  rea.son  for  itself,  and  is  no  argument  at  all.  Therciorc,  although 
great  men  hare  talked  about  rights,  nnh  about  natural  rights,  and  on  two 
remarkable  occasions  they  have  been  made  use  of  to  no  verj  good  purpose 
I  dismiss  them  without  Auther  remark." 

Kow,  these  views,  which  &Xl  firom  a  practicsl  statesman,  ere  as 
different  from  the  views  of  the  essayists  as  our  Saxon  English  is 
from  the  langiiage  of  the  Flowery  Land.  When  we  read  this 
Tolume,  its  abstractions,  predictions,  demonstrations,  and  conclu- 
sions, it  seems  to  us  that  we  pass  from  the  fact«  of  history  and  life 
to  the  clondy  lanfl  of  dreams.  Wo  could  imap'nr  that  U  was  written 
by  some  Oyiontals,  living;  a  century  after  the  FleKxl,  wlicn  the  earth 
was  imperfectly  peopled,  and  societies  were  beginning  to  crystallise. 
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■who  had  sat  down  on  tlic  flunk  of  Mount  Ararat,  to  discourse'  in 
pleasing  fancies  on  the  coming  progrej>s  of  mankind.  But  that,  a 
Dumber  of  uccomplLshed  Englishmen,  acquainted  with  history,  know- 
ing what  befell  ancient  and  modtrn  injetitutions,  who  have  travelled, 
and  seen  the  state  of  other  countries,  and  read  in  the  newspapers  tihe 
eventa  of  their  age,  ehonld  thimr  ttide  «11  these  Imcm,  while  fhej 
predict  the  fortnnee  of  the  future,  is  oertaiiily  lemarkaUe.  K  these 
writers — eight  of  whom,  out  of  twetve^  are  Fellows  of  Oxfcnd  and 
Gamhridge  —  fairly  refireseat  the  inteUectnal  tone  of  the  coiiung> 
generation,  and  are  soon  to  form  our  statesmen,  we  confess  that  we 
shall  look  with  even  increased  anxiety  to  the  ooming  destiny  of  the 
English  govcmnient. 

The  first  essay  is  from  the  pen  of  ^r?  Brodriek,  and  is  characterised 
by  the  candour  and  ability  whicli  maik  his  mind.  It  treat??  of  a 
question  interesting  at  all  times,  and  practical :  Avhat  object  Par- 
liament should  keep  in  view  when  it  handles  Parliumcutaiy  lieform. 
la  it,  as  Mr.  Lowe  contends,  "  the  happiness  of  the  people  at  large,'* 
the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  preventing  the  tyranny  of  one 
class  over  another  P  •  This  definition  Mr.  Brodiick  oondemns,  and 
maintaine  (quoting  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Gkdstone)  thatevetycituBenhaa 
a  moral  right  to  vote,  "unless  he  is  incapacitated  hy  some  considera> 
tion  of  personal  unfitness  or  political  danger."  We  may  pass  lightly 
over  Mr.  Brodrick's  argument,  which  is  ingenious  and  temperate,, 
beeaxise,  though  we  might  state  it  diflerently,  wo  are  not  disposed  to 
di-;pute  it.  We  nre  not  iricliiHd  to  question  the  dictum  of  Mr. 
iiladstone,  ri«»htly  uinlurstood.  In  parliamenlary  debates  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Ivoebuck,  and  doubt  the  wisdom  of  intnKhu  inj?  tlie  topic  of 
abstract  rights.  That  topic  has  never  enga^e<l  our  Barlianu  nt  in 
England.  It  belongs  toGennau  legislators,  it  savours  of  Abbe  .'^ieyes 
and  the  Assemble  CSonstitua&te.  In  England  we  at«  apt  to  regard 
practical  reeolta^  and  not  to  care  for  leoondite  caiues.  But>  though 
in  parliamentary  diecosaions  we  prefer  a  diffinent  mode  of  statement-^ 
and  we  thought  at  the  time,  and  think  still,  tiiat  Mr.  Gladstone's 
dictum  was  a  sign  at  once  of  his  sincerity  and  his  indiscretion — we 
admit  that  such  questions  are  appropriate  to  essayists  and  intereslan^ 
to  philosophical  minds.  And,  whatever  the  premises  of  our  syllogism 
are  to  be,  whether  abstract  rights  or  national  w'ell-bcing,  the  con- 
clusion follows,  as  we  tliink,  irresinf  ibly,  that  the  popular  will  in  a 
fi-^  coimtry  muiit  be  carefolly  conpideicd,  ;md  that,  if  there  prevails 
a  strong  and  persistent  opinion  amonj>  a  majority  of  the  nation,  that 
persona,  who  ought  to  enjoy  the  frauchii»e,  are  shut  out,  that  opinion 
oamiot  salely  he  diaregaided,  and  must  in  the  end  prevaiL 

When  we  turn  to  the  fourth  essay,  hy  Mr.  Dicey,  which  may 
he  styled  the  special  argument  for  Demooracy,  the  plea  for  the 
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government  of  numbers^  we  tind  ourselYee  widely  at  issue  with  its 
author. 

ilr.  Dieey  takes  Sir  Hugh  Cainus,  as  Mr.  Brodrick  lias  taken  Mr. 
Lowe,  to  tusk,  for  presuming  to  divide  us  into  classes,  and  for  venturing 
to  talk  of  FarUament  as  a  nmror  of  the  yarious  classes  of  England. 
We  hare  nonnriah  to  excite  by  the  red  flag  of  classes  the  soscepti- 
bOitiea  of  our  sensitiTe  democrats,  but,  if  they  wiU  not  allow  us  to 
classify  the  populatioiiy  they  must  at  least  admit  its  existence.  liVe 
also  are  citizens*  and  we  surely  do  not  lose  the  rights  of  citizens, 
because  we  or  our  ancestors  happen  to  have  raised  themselves  by 
fipeeial  industry  or  favourable  opportunity  to  a  higher  status  in  <]»» 
commonwealth . 

Thoy  won't  deny  us  (that  i'^  all  T  ask)  the  right  to  be  prole<,'t<M^i  in 
our  lives  and  guarded  in  <nir  industry  ;  to  have  the  fruits  of  our 
industry,  whether  stored  up  us  capital  or  paid  weekly  as  wages, 
preserved  to  us  safely.  Mr.  Brodi*ick  says  truly,  "  that  cvcrj'  British 
Btibject  is  morally  entitled  to  be  protected;  that  the  State  is  morally 
boimd  to  protect  him  against  violeneo  or  aggression."  Therefore^ 
when  Mr.  Bicey  tells  us,  in  iqiposition  to  Mr.  Lowe's  dictum,  "that 
it  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  primary  object  of  constitutional 
arrangements  to  get  together  the  Lost  possible  ParHament  in  point  of 
inteUectual  capacity,— indeed,  it  would  ho  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  a  representative  government  to  attempt  to  form  a  Parliament  far 
superior  in  intellifjonce  to  the  mass  of  the  nation," — wc  ohsi  rrc  that 
thi^  really  beside  the  point  nt  issue.  The  question  is  not 
whfthcr  our  future  pnrlinmc  nts  m  ill  rise  or  fall  in  the  barometer  of 
iutelicct.  Our  deuiocratic  parliament  may  be  as  speculative  as  the 
German  Parliament  at  Frankfort,  or  the  earlv  Assemblies  of  the 
French  Bevolution.  It  may  be  as  coarse  and  unlearned  as  the 
Congress  at  Washington,  or  l^e  Municipal  Council  of  New  Tork. 
We  may  baye,  as  its  effloresc^ce,  the  theories  of  Si^yes,  or  the 
bullying,  hectoring,  and  fistycufl^  which  diversify  the  debates  of 
Cdnfjress.  That  we  are  not  unlikely  to  fall  into  the  latter  phase,  WO 
should  be  inclined  to  infer  from  the  language  and  gestures  of  one 
of  those  gentlemen  who  stand  with  Mr.  Beales,  and  are  accepted  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  representative*?  of  modern  democracy  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  He  said,  in  s])oakinf;  of  another  democrat,  tliat,  if 
he  did  not  take  care,  he  would  make  his  two  finijers  acquaiuted  with 
the  proboscis  of  his  opponent, — language  truly  Demosthenic,  which 
shows  us  the  energy  which  may  be  expected  in  our  future  debates. 
Cor  question  is  this.  Mr.  Brodrick  says  we  have  a  right  to  be  pro- 
tected. Shall  weP  Can  we  expect  itP  Oh,  says  Mr.  Dicey,  you 
need  not  fear.  True,  there  most  be  "  a  change  in  the  social  and 
other  influences."  Trae»  a  radical  reform  is  not  without  risk  (p.  88). 
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IViie,  there  is  a  class  feeling  among  workmen  (p.  82),  more  impetuous 
than  is  found  in  any  other  class.  True,  the  majority  may  commit 
great  (>rrors  ;  they  may  "  adopt  a  policy  opposed  to  the  judgment  of 
tho  minority;"  and  "in  the  ca&e  of  a  direct  conflict  of  opinion" 
between  them,  the  greater  number,  of  course,  must  prevail,  iiut 
then,  says  our  prophet,  with  a  churming  n'unit,  "  It  is  as  likely  us 
not  that  the  majority  might  be  in  tiie  right."  But  to  abate  tbis 
mild  ocfmfort  there  are  some  awkward  recollections.  We  remember 
travelling  in  France  in  company  with  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Bourbon  djmasty,  and  we  asked  him  how,  with  his  o{Hnion8»  he  could 
leoonoile  himself  to  the  Imperial  rigime»  His  answer  was  impressive. 
"If  you,"  he  said,  "had  had  the  experience  I  have  had  in  my  early 
days— had  heard  that  my  parents  were  denoimced.  as  aristocrats,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine — if  you  had  known  ^\liat  it  was  to 
liy  from  your  comitry  as  an  cmigr^,  and  spend  your  best  yoar«  in 
exile,  you  would  be  thankful  for  any  government,  even  that  of 
bayonets,  which  .secured  your  property  and  your  life."  Is  it  not 
conceivable,  we  ask  oui-  buuguiiio  essayists,  that  the  roughs  aud  the 
rabble  may  exercise  in  England  tlic  power  which  they  once  exercised 
m  France;  and,  having  frightened  away  or  plundered  capital,  they 
may  Ihen  mah  with  the  fuiy  of  fionine  on  all  who  have  roofs  to 
ahelter  Ihem,  or  ooata  to  wear  P  Andif  the  theorists  say  to  us,  "  That 
is  an  old  stoty,  nearly  a  century  old/'  what  do  they  say  to  the  modem 
history  of  1848  and  1851  ?  and  tho  outbursts  of  insuneotion  in 
France  during  tlie.sc  years,  and  the  dangers  to  person  and  property^ 
and  the  conflicts  in  the  strcefs,  and  the  doctrines' of  the  Communists, 
and  the  theories  of  men  like  Louis  Bhmc,  a.s  able  as  .Mr.  Bri^'ht,  and 
as  influential?  They  can't  have  forf^otteu  all  this,  or  if  they  have,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  remind  them  that  it  was  these  outbursts,  which 
Cavaigiuic  could  hardly  suppress,  that  drove  men,  in  a  paroxysim  of 
terror,  to  seek  shelter  imder  a  throne  resting  on  bayonets.  The.sc 
things  are  not  old.  The  Frendi  empire  is  new.  It  owes  its  strength 
to  these  reminiscences.  It  may  fidl  when  they  are  forgotten.  But 
aro  we  through  the  visions  of  youth  to  forget  the  hard  lessons  of  a 
late  experience  ?  Before  Mr.  Dicey  can  allay  our  fears,  he  must 
tear  some  u||^y  chapters  out  of  modem  history. 

It  ia  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  experience  of 
democracy  in  tho  United  States.  Compare  thinn;s  which  are  like 
— new  societies  with  new — old  countries  with  old.  Our  people  can- 
not shoulder  their  mattocks  and  wuik  across  the  Missouri ;  oiaigrate 
to  waste  lands  aiulh«£?e  prairies.  Packed  within  our  little  island,  jost- 
ling against  each  other,  competing  in  the  labour  market,  the  IVugal,  the 
steady,  and  the  moral  thrive ;  the  vicious  and  the  idle  go  down.  These 
make  the  roughs  of  London,  the  rowdies  of  Liveipool,  and  (he  rabble 
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of  Birmingham.  These  are  the  classcf?  dafu/et'etr^r'i  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoino,  and  of  Lyons.  Tn  our  di'eams  for  the  future  of  Europe,  it 
iB  well  to  remember  the  lessons  of  its  past  times.  If  we  will  not, 
our  writings  may  be  pleasant  es-saj-s,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
they  are  woi  so  than  idle,  for  they  will  mislead ; — nothing  so  mis- 
chieroua  as  the  confident  assertions  of  unpractised  dreamers.  If 
any  of  tbeee  young  writen  had  ever  had  a  taste  of  real  liie»  if  they 
had  stood  &ce  to  &ce  with  veaven  and  artiaans,  and  had  heard  tiieir 
arguments  and  learned  (heir  expectations,  ^bia  ezperienoe  would  have 
steadied  them,  and  have  brought  them  down  from  the  flights  of 
transcendentaUsm  to  a  more  sober  view  of  sublunary  affairs.  To 
such  writers  we  addre.^  the  warning  of  Burke,  "  If  like  children 
they  cry  for  the  moon,  like  children  they  must  cry  on."  What 
they  expof-t     impossible,  and  wliat  they  wish  is  unattainable. 

We  recommend  to  them  to  road  carefully  the  second  volimi  •  on 
our  list.  That  gives  us  a  correct  view  of  the  habits  and  customs  of 
artizans ;  not  the  inferior  labourers,  not  the  rude  peasant,  but  the 
skilled  mechanic  of  our  towns.  It  tells  us  how  he  lives,  how  he 
spends  his  kosure,  how  he  reads,  and  what  he  thinhs ;  hu  use  or 
abuse  of  his  holidays,  his  footings  m  drink,  his  Saint  Monday  (a  Teiy 
fbul  saint),  his  Saturday  nights  how  spent,  and  his  Sunday  afternoons, 
his  dancing  academies,  mosio  halls,  penny  theatres,  free-and-easies. 
Let  our  theorists  read  these  writings,  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  facts,  and  we  shall  listen  with  greater  confidence  to  their  assurances. 
If  the  upper  classes,  according  lo  tlic  view  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
(another  essayist),  are  selfish,  corrupt,  hampered  by  routine  and  red 
tape;  if  they  (88-9,  106)  "use  their  power  in  their  own  interest, 
causing  corruption  to  take  more  refined  but  not  les.s  demoralizing 
methods'*  (87) ;  if  their  tendencies  are  narrow  and  ignorant  (119)  ; 
if  our  public  men  (such  is  Mr.  Stephen's  accurate  review  of  modem 
politioftans)  "  buUy  in  refined  language,  tell  lies,  or  reoeivB  hribes, 
in  aoeordanoe  with  all  the  usages  of  society"  (p.  8fi) ;  what,  I 
venture  to  ask,  is  likely  to  he  the  action  of  those  wh<»n  oar  Joomey- 
man  Engineer  has  photographed  with  a  deamess  which  cannot  be 
obscured  ?  Pipes  in  their  mouths,  but  a  good  many  queer  notions  in 
their  heads,  and  some  very  bad  habits  in  their  lives.  Granted  that 
each  class  of  society  has  its  faults :  the  higher,  luxurious  selfishness; 
the  middle  classes,  love  of  sordid  gain, — are  we  tlicrernro  to  suppose, 
when  we  have  swamped  both  these  classes  under  a  tiood  of  arti/ans  and 
labourers,  that  we  shall  not  find  other  cauises  of  si  ill  worse  mischief  and 
corruption  ?  I  contend  that  the  combination  of  all  cLissos  is  wi.se ;  but, 
if  history  is  not  a  fablo,  the  worst  of  all  things  for  good  «jovemment 
is  the  predomimmoe  of  the  class  (whexever  it  is  found)  which  reads 
little^  thinks  less,  and  drinks  mnoh. 
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The  essays  of  Mr.  Kinnflar  and  Mr.  Oraoroft  we  peas  by.  They  are 
saeh  exaggerationB  tliat  it  would  be  alike  unprofitable  «id  tadioiM  to 
reriev  them.  The  essay  of  lb.  Biyoe  is  that  of  a  chwsical  aoholar, 
who  gives  us  interesting  but  inappiUcable  inf onnation  respecting  the 
democracies  of  Greece  or  Borne.  Sir  George  Young's  essay  will 
be  hailed  by  Mr.  Lowe,  as  in  that  are  described,  Tory  fairly,  the 
deeds  of  our  reformed  Parliament  from  1833.  « 

Mr.  RutHon's  essay  is  curious,  and  characteristic.    It  shows  us 
how  a  clever  man,  if  he  will  but  indulge  his  fancy  and  utterly  neglect 
facts,  will  arrive  at  preposterous  conclusions.    He  tells  ua  that  we  are 
the  only  country  which  has,  in  fact,  enjoyed  for  years  Parliamciitiiry 
Government,    lie  udniit.s  that  our  Parliaments  have  done  great 
tkinga — have  given  us  freedom,  wealth,  comi'ort,  knowledge,  science, 
literature,  beyond  any  ooontry  in  the  wide  worid  (286-6).   He  says 
Uiat  of  late  years  we  have  introduced  important  practical  reforms 
(287).  These  things  are  so  nctoiiooa  that  Mr.  Butaon  cannot  be  blind  to 
them,but  he  must  make  a  case  against  the  gentryand  the  middle  classes 
<xf  England.  So  he  finds  out  that  our  schools  are  bad,  our  uniyer- 
sities  worthless,  Ireland  worse  than  Poland,  our  towns  wretched,  our 
peasants  brutal  and  neglected  ;  nnd  all  this  is  owing  to  the  selfishness 
of  our  gentry  and  the  self-satLstied  sordidness  of  our  merchants  and 
tradesmen.    It  is,  as  he  says,  the  selfish  conservatism  of  the  ter- 
ritorial aristocracy  and  tht;  predominance  of  the  middle  c-lass  (291-3) 
whi(;h  does  all  the  mischief,  keejjs  back  the  bursting  aspirations 
oi  uu  iuteliif,'ent  people,  and  dwarfs  our  statesmen  to  the  paltry  height  * 
of  shabby  intriguers.   And.  the  cure — which  is  to  give  us  real  states- 
men, to  open  tiieeyesand  enlarge  the  hearts  of  our  rei«eseintatiYoe 
is  to  introduce  and  give  supremacy  to  the  working  class.   How  is  it 
poesiUe  to  read  Ihis  declamati<m  without  a  smile  P 

We  ahould  differ  from  Mr.  Butson,  probably  very  widely,  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  state  of  Ireland.  That  is  a  large  question  on  which  we 
will  not  enter ;  but,  inasmuch  as  for  half  a  century  Ireland  has  engaged 
the  thoughts  of  Parliament,  is  it  likely  that  the  introduction  of 
En.r]i-h  \vurkinj2;  men  into  our  Lc<>islaturc  will  solve  a  problem 
which  has  taxed  the  wits  of  every  statesninn  from  Pitt  to  Peel,  from 
Orev  to  Russell,  and  from  Grenville  to  Giadstoner'  To  tell  us  with  a 
•serioua  face  that  wo  have  only  to  admit  Messrs.  Beales,  Potter,  and 
Ernest  Jones,  imd  that  our  Irish  diillculty  will  then  ceatie,  is  u  little  too 
modi  iat  our  gravity — rAwm  imte^  amieL  Mr.  Rutsoa  says  that 
our  towns  are  over-crowded,  and  the  population  debased ;  that  in  the 
ooimfey  our  peasants  are  imeducated  and  brutal.  Is  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Rutson  has  never  read  any  work  of  political  economy  P — Adam 
Smith,  or  Malthus,  or  Mill  P  Has  he  never  inquired  into  the  move- 
ment of  our  popuUtion,  and  the  causes  which  aflfect  it,  aiid  the  resolta 
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whicli  flow  trcm  it — high-priced  land  from  denw  popa1atioii«  dear 
booses  in  close  streets,  keen  competition  for  vork,  affecting  the  rise 
and  fall  of  wages?  Has  ke  nerer  looked  into  the  annals  oi  our  own 

times,  or  the  lahours  of  the  last  tiiirty  years — the  factoxy  Bills,  and 
the  sanitary  Bills,  and  the  cottage  building,  and  the  regulations  in 
town  and  countzy  to  secure  air  and  decency  in  the  houses  of  the 

poor,  and  the  atfompf  to  n\stn\in  public-houses  and  bcorslinps, 
and  to  pronioto  savinf^s-banks  and  IViendly  societies,  and  lo  resist 
the  countless  evils  whieli  de<rrade  our  ]K?asantsy  Has  he  nevor  heard 
of  these  tilings?  never  watched  tlie  hibom-s  of  philanthropists  in  and 
out  of  l*urlianient — labours  carried  oii  ior  the  last  forty  years,  before 
ike  essayists  were  bom,  or  when  they  were  drcaniiug  their  childish 
dreams P  Tet  in  spite  of  tkese  efforts,  patient,  multiplied,  and 
diverse,  society  is  still  afflicted  with  die  moral  leprosy  that  covers 
with  inreterate  sores  the  poor  body  of  kumanity. 

Does  the  essayist  really  imagine  that  tkeae  problems  will  bo 
solved,  and  these  chronic  evils  cured,  the  moment  that  the  Bealeses 
and  Bradlaughs  and  Perfitts  take  their  places  on  the  benches  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  And  is  it  j^ossiljle  that  wo  can  confide  in 
reasoners  who  in  their  hopes  arc  so  vain,  and  in  their  memories  so 
brief?  Visions  of  fancy  won't  cure  soeial  disonkrs.  The  promises 
of  quacks  are  different  from  the  painstaking  of  scientific  experi- 
ment. Apply  the  galvanism  of  universal  suffrage,  and  you  will  leiive 
the  diseases  of  society  pretty  much  as  you  find  them.  I  don't  say 
that  notking  can  be  done  1^  laws  and  statesmanship.  A  great  deal 
kas  been  done  within  these  last  thirty  years.  We  may  cany  on, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  work.  But  legislation,  as  has  been 
proved  in  the  institution  of  beershops,  often  aggravates,  in  place  of 
removing,  social  evils.  Secular  education,  as  in  the  United  States, 
withdraws  moral  restraints,  weakens  reb'gious  sanctions,  and  in- 
flames popnlar  passion.  But,  aihnitting  that  wo  make  no  mistakes, 
and  that  all  our  laws  tend  to  good,  a  bad  constitution,  in  Avliich  are  the 
eceds  of  natural  diseases,  cannot  be  cured  by  legislative  ])liysic,  nor 
can  law  avail  against  the  rooted  habits  which  alliict  so  deeply  our  vexed 
and  buffering  world. 

I  might  predict  that  we  are  likely  to  intensify  rather  than  to  diminish 
these  evils.  But  let  us  not  prophesy ;  let  us  reason.  Turn  to  other  socie- 
ties, or  leant  from  analogy.  On  this  subject  (the  case  of  the  Colonies) 
we  have  an  able  essay  by  Mr.  Pearson.  It  offers  a  remarkable  ecm- 
trast  to  many  of  the  essays.  It  is  candid,  judicious,  and  practical.  It 
states  facts  fairly.  It  admits  difficulties.  It  draws  rational  couclu- 
sims.  Mr.  Pearson's  object  is  to  remove  our  want  of  confidence  in  the 
government  of  tlie  Australian  colonies,  because  of  their  democratic 
institutions,  but  he  admits  ixankly  that  there  is  ground  for  the  prc- 
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judice  which  exists.  Laying  aside  the  mischief  of  the  convict  sys- 
tem, whiflli  baa  oeased,  ao  that,  &et,  omvicte  are  no  longer  a 
Tiaible  evil  in  any  part  of  Aiutmlia,"  he  ahowa  us  that  in  the  twenty 
yeara  between  1889  and  1859,  our  middle  daas,  preesed  by  want  or 
tempted  by  opportunities,  founded  by  tbeir  rapid  immigration  the  balk 
of  the  Australian  oolonies.  They  carried  \nth  them  the  ideas  of 
the  middle  classes  at  home — a  strong  feeling  for  an  extended  suf- 
frage, a  desire  for  cheap  land  on  a  simple  tenure,  and  a  determination 
not  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  n  State  Church."  Having  thus 
abandoned  an  i']Htablished  Church  from  conviction,  they  dropped  the 
House  of  Peers  from  necessity.  Great  landowners  did  not  exist, 
landowners  with  special  privileges  were  therefore  impo-ssible. 

Still,  so  strong  was  the  impression  (tlio  very  opposite  of  Mr.  Gold  win 
Smith's)  that  a  distinct  Chamber,  indq>endcnt  of  the  popular  will,  waa 
desirable,  that  the  oolonies  caat  about  to  make  what  they  did  not  find; 
and  while  any  man,  not  a  pauper  or  a  mminal,  may  entor  the  Legidap 
tiye  Assembly,  the  LegisktiTO  Councfl,  though  yaiying  in  dilfer- 
ent  colonies,  haa  this  eharacteristio  in  all,  that  it  is  componed  of  older 
and  weal^er  men,  cannot  be  dissolved  at  pleasure,  and  is  elected  for 
s  longer  term.  The  proof,  how  useful  it  is  to  be  independent  of  the 
popular  •will,  lately  nppcarcfl  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  In  that 
coktny  the  governor  was  wrong,  the  minisi ry  were  wrong,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Chamber  were  wrong,  and  the  opinion  of  the  press 
was  eminently  wrong,  yet  the  Legislative  Council,  standing  on  good 
sense  and  right,  beat  them  iJl. 

Mr.  Pearson  tells  us  that  the  ballot  and  voting  papers  work  well  at 
oolonial  elections.  The  evidence  he  supplies  on  Ihe  first  point  ia 
imperfect,  but  his  statement  in  regard  to  voting  papers  well  deserves 
consideration,  for  he  describes  it  as  a  specific  both  against  bribery 
and  intimidation. 

No  doubt  the  prejudice  felt  against  large  farmers,  who  got,  by 
squatting,  valuable  runs,  can  easily  bo  explained ;  but  it  is  a  &ct  not 
without  significance  to  us,  that  these  farmers,  the  wealthy  men  of 
Australia,  have  been  shouldered  out  of  Parliament  by  la\\yer,s  and 
others  who  appeal  to  popular  prejudice  against  tin's  A-ery  humble  aris- 
tocracy. Their  treatment  by  the  Australian  Commons  is  thus  summed 
up  by  ^Ir.  Pearson  fp.  lOl!) : — • 

"  Their  lands  arc  takou  iVom  tliem  and  sold  by  auction,  or  their  rents  ar* 
raised  perbaps  tciifokl,  or  tluy  find  their  runs  fringed  with  tho  small  forms 
of  a  yeomanry  "uiio  iuvaili.-  tlicir  commonage,  put  up  their  lands  for  sain,  and 
bid  against  them  in  tho  labour  market.  ...  As  the  straggle  has  been  long 
and  ezcitiug,  it  has  created  a  class  of  papalar  politioisns,  and  tiie  sheep 
farmer,  the  aristocrat  of  Australia,  finds  himialf  mippkmUd  i»  th$  two 
Aousex  by  merchants,  lawyers,  and  tradesmen." 

Jmd  what,  we  ziaturally  ask  with  some  curiosity,  is  tbe  type  of 
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these  popular  rcpreeentatives  P  Ux.  Pearaaa's  adTniawans  show  that 
they  do  not  stand  high.  "  Old  AiutraliaiiB  are  a  litHa  apt  to  iSahik 
that  there  is  a  tUady  proom  of  deterioraUm  in  the  dhaiacter  of  the 
men  dected  to  the  several  ParliamentB."   And  the  work  is  lOce  the 

workmen.  Mr.  Pearson  is  hopeful that  the  faul^  UaiutwsnSL  before 
long  be  refiramed  "  1  197) ;  but  that  is  his  fancy,  "Wages  are  low, 
end  "  they  are  accordingly  crying  out  to  stop  assisted  immigration^ 
and  impose  protective  duties  on  all  articles  that  can  be  made  in  tho 
colonies."  In  fact,  in  Australia,  as  in  the  United  States,  denKxiMcy 
leadii  to  flemaiirls  for  n  protectice  system  to  the  irorkinf/  m/m,  and  a 
clamour  fur  lii^-licr  wages.  Mr.  Mill  may  learn  with  aclv:int;j;i;e  tliat 
at  Melbuunie,  iu  iLe  colony  oi'  ^'ictor^a,  any  one  holding  or  picuching 
the  sound  doctrines  he  has  published  on  political  economy^  is  denounced 
as  a  secret  agent  of  OonserratiTe  reaction,  and  a  disgnisflrl  aristocrat; 
that  the  Idhraal  party  maintain  that  exportation  of  gold  from  the 
colony  is  snicidai ;  that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  marks  a 
yearly  loss ;  that  capital  is  the  antagonist  of  labour,  or,  as  one  of  the 
liberal  Ministry  gravely  stated,  "the  accumidation  of  capital  is 
ruinous  to  the  labourer.'^  The  duty  of  the  Ghyvemmeut  is  to  find 
M'ork  for  those  who  want  it,  and  at  the  wages  which  the  labomer 
prescribt's ! 

These  are  tlit;  doctrines  oi  culomul  poIitice»  under  a  system  of  uni- 
versal 8ufirago.    Mr.  Pearson  <*ivcs  us  another  class  of  facts. 

ilaihoads,  he  says,  are  unpupulai  '.n  Au»(ialiaii  parimniciits  because 
jobs  on  the  roads  attract  and  engage  constituents,  and  tradesmen  and 
yeomen  dread  the  competition  of  railway  contractors,  ^o  money 
for  religion — all  left  to  Tolimtary  chance.  Little  money  for  schoolsy 
— ^who  cares  to  educate  whan  you  only  want  bodily  mnsole  and 
sinew  But  other  colonists  have  told  nsthat  the  composition  of 
the  Australian  Chambers  is  most  unsatisfactory.  They  are  filled 
with  Irishmen  of  the  worst  deeoiiption;  lawyers  who  push  their 
own  interests  with  little  .'^cniple  ;  and  inferior  morchaiit-s  wlio  pander 
to  the  passions  of  the  moat  ignorant  of  the  voters.  The  results  are 
thus  given  in  one  of  our  most  advanced  Liberal  journals  (the  HcoiS' 
ntan,  April  20,  1807)  : — 

«EiBBdicnift  at  Melboiinie  is  protected  aganiBt  teady-madc  goods  fnm 
London  and  Gh^w,  and  now  growers  of  grain,  cattle  ,  aud  sheep  demand 
and  are  about  to  receive  protortion.  The  rcsrilt  i?,  that  tho  [)ricc'S  of  all 
thin^,  except  beef  and  mutton,  are  high.  Butter,  1#.  bd.  per  ib. ;  cheese, 
U.  8d. ;  eg^s,  per  dozen,  I9.  lid.  Ghyvengaent  eocpenditiiie is  great;  a  popu- 
lation in  Victoria  of  fiO  1,000  pays  government  expcncliturc,  £3,321,000. 
Each  person  in  the  colony  pays  yearly  of  taxes,  £5  9f.  lOc^.  j  with  ua  and 
bU  our  snppoBed  abnses,  eueli  person  pays  £2  6».  2d,  But  if  we  deduct  our 
debt,  with  which  Yictoria  has  no  concern,  the  oompariaoa  i%  Blitilh  tSTStlffllj 
per  head,  £l  di.,  against  £6  9t.  KM.  an  Yiotona." 
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The  experience  uf  Atistraiia  is  therefore  more  decisive,  than  cncoa- 
rafj^inp^  lor  our  future. 

l*ui>s  i'roui  our  own  colonies  to  the  United  States.  We  have  already 
glanoed  ai  ihe  distinotion  between  thetn.  Elements  are  harmless 
there  which  are  explosive  here.  The  aafety-Talve  of  escape  to  the 
!Far  West»  from  the  high  pressure  of  prices  and  wages  on  tiie  eastern 
se»-board,  is  an  e^wdient  which  we  in  £ng]iuid  cannot  enjoy.  A 
costly  andrepolsi've  sea  "voyage  to  nn  imkiiown  country  restrains  that 
constant  movement  of  population  which  is  so  free  to  the  prairies  and 
the  woods  of  the  West. 

On(^  of  these  essays  deals  with  the  question  of  the  United  States, 
ill .  (jfoldwin  Smith  treats  us  to  his  experience  of  the  American  Com- 
monwealth. If  ability  and  confidence  could  qualify  a  writer,  and  make 
him  an  authority,  no  one  would  bo  more  deserving  of  consideration  than 
Hr.  G.  Smith,  iiat  we  have  read  too  many  of  his  works  and  speeches 
not  to  feel  that  his  prejudices  disable  his  judgment.  This  essay 
ocmhines  his  ohanoteristio  fenlts.  It  presents  a  singular  contiast 
to  the  essay  of  Mr.  Pearson.  The  candour^  reserve^  and  moderation 
which  appear  in  the  cme^  disappear  entixely  in  the  other.  It  is  the 
angry  pleading  of  a  Tshemeatsdyocate.  NohaxristerattheOldBailey^ 
addressing!:  a  vulgar  jury,  could  have  spoken  more  ad  wJgui  iSbask 
Mr.  G.  Smith  has  written.  He  begins  by  assuring  us  that  equality 
is  the  foundation  of  American  greatness,  and  ho  recounts  its  advan- 
tages. It  gives  land  to  aU,  it  secures  from  the  land  productiveness, 
it  opens  to  the  merchant  avenues  of  trade ;  no  primogeniture, 
no  entails,  no  huge  fortunes,  no  splendid  idleness,  no  lavish 
luxury,  but  with  inoderate  fortunes,  frugal  habits  and  thrifty  lives 
(p.  219).  And  this  from  a  gentleman  who  has  walked  the  strtjeta  of 
Hew  York !  Of  all  towns  in  the  world,  none  presents  fortunes  more 
colossal,  expenditore  more  proluse,  among  women  greater  idkneas, 
lore  of  dress,  MTcUty,  and  waste  of  time  and  money;  among  aU, 
Inznries,  which,  if  coarse  and  sensual,  are  not  leas  eztravagant.  Take 
the  account  any  traTsUer  from  Dickens  to  Hepworth  Dixon ;  any 
testimony 'from  merchants  to  diplomatists;  any  narratiTe  from  any 
quarter,  and  the  testimony  is  the  same. 

Productiveness  of  land  ?  Mr.  G.  Smith  talks  of  lands  hnng  "  wasted 
under  Austrian  or  Turkish  despotism."  Does  he  mean  to  insintiate 
that  Rueh  is  the  case  in  England  ?  Let  him  turn  to  the  last  accoimt 
given  us  l)y  Sir  Morton  Peto,  and  read  there  how  inferior  to  Unq-lish 
agriculture  is  the  cultivation  in  the  United  Statea.  In  ii>>  nulural 
productiveness,  superior  to  ours  ;  in  skill,  ingenuity,  and  science,  far 
behind  us — as  fax  as  the  textile  fiibrica  of  the  States  are  behind  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  Mandiester  and  the  silks  of  Derbyshire. 

Freedom  of  TcadeP  Why  there  is  no  oooniiy  which  is  so  bnr- 
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dened  with  an  inexorable  protection.  The  Western  States  are  vic- 
timized by  the  burdens  inflicted  on  thenx  by  the  selfish  policy  of  the 
Eastern  manufacturing'  States. 

This  is  Mr.  G.  Smith's  first  assertion,  and  it  is  dij£cult  to  imagine 
u  greater  number  of  ludicrous  mistakes.  We  turn  to  his  picture  of 
the  United  States  Government — its  legislature  and  social  habits. 
From  his  assuiance  that  some  day  or  other  the  faults  of  American 
society  wiH  cease,  we  leern  how  grofle*  in  the  eyee  of  ihcor  hUndflst  • 
advocate,  these  iSrallB  ara  ibnericaa  youth,  he  telle  ua,  leave  college 
at  a  veiy  early  age.  They  pkmge  into  meroaatQe  life,  and  the 
*'  grasping  desbe  of  growing  suddenly  noh,"  and  **  a  hMMeness  of 
commercial  morality  'vriliich  affects  the  integrity  of  public  men," 
characterise  them.  "General  Education  and  Free  Cln^nlieii **  are 
the  blessings,  he  tells  us,  which  democracy  brings  ;  but,  on  his 
own  showing,  these  blessings  are  scanty.  Education  among  the  rich 
in  the  States,  he  says,  is  imperfect ;  but  what  is  it  among  the  poor  P 
On  this  ho  says  Uttle,  but  Mr.  Fraser  (see  Times  of  April  18, 
1807),  Mr.  Tremenhoere,  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  and  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, prove  by  facts  that  it  is  worthless,  irreligious,  and  leads 
to  vice  and  crime.  Tet  ^tm  edncation,  Mr,  G.  Smith  tella  ns,  is 
"the  pillar  of  the  American  State."  Next  he  tskes  its  politicai 
oonstitittion,  and  pronounces  it  esodlent.  To  be  sore,  he  admits  some 
defects — too  much  power  vested  in  the  President,  a  sort  of  monarchy 
is  now  in  collision  with  the  upright  Congress,  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
to  blame  for  this.  The  last  letter  of  Lord  Macaiday  showed  his 
opinion  of  that  Constitution  which  Jefferson  framed,  and  which 
excites  the  admiration  of  Mr.  G.  Smith.  Jjord  Macaulay,  in  his  blind- 
ness, thought  it  radically  bad,  but  Lord  Macaulay's  blunders  our 
phiiusopher  corrects  and  chastises.  But  what  are  his  reluctant  admis- 
sions of  the  results  of  this  Ilepublicau  Constitution.  The  Congress 
jpays  its  members,  which  "  is  obviously  calculated  to  make  politics  a 
trade  into  which  low  adventorers  are  drawn."  '*  Snch  cultivated  intel- 
ieet  as  there  is  in  America  "  (a  corioos  sentence  in  all  its  bearings)  is 
repelled  firoxn  pnhlio  life,  or,  as  he  pats  it  (p.  228),  "the  Congress 
draws  into  it  comparatively  little  of  that  which  is  highest  and  really 
most  influential  in  the  nation."  Rich  men  are  excluded ;  but  he  offers 
us  this  ccnsolaticai  (p.  227),  that  "  we  never  ooold  learn  that  rich 
men  were  systematically  excluded  from  the  representation,  or  tliat 
they  were  otherwise  politically  maltreated."  And  he  lays  dovm  this 
comfortable  dogma,  that  wealth  is  often  "useless,  perhaps  even 
noxious,  to  the  public.'* 

After  these  admissions,  we  don't  wonder  to  hear  of  jobbeiy  and 
bribery  and  the  scandals  which  prevaH  in  Congress ;  nor  are  we 
surprised  to  find  that  iriiat  Mr.  0.  Smith  ftoetioosly  terms  the  "un* 
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preoedfinted  eUmoioy  of  CoagTen  m  dflaUiig  with  ilie  TBnqnuhed 
xcibels,"  turns  out  to  be  the  Bteiiie8t»  coldest,  and  most  relentless 
psnecntiQii  whidi  ve  hsve  erar  heard  cf  in  tli^  annab  of  Bussian 

despotism. 

If,  as  Mr.  G.  Smith  tells  us,  the  power  of  the  President  is  a  blunfler, 
what  must  wo  think  of  the  Constitution  wliirh  ])utii  into  the  hands  of 
the  Stevenses,  and  Butlers,  and  Sumuers,  and  W  iliiamses,  and  TiOgims, 
a  power  which,  if  you  want  a  parallel  for  its  arbitrary  exclusivcaess, 
eyen  suppressing  discussion  in  Congress,  you  mubt  go  back  to  one  of 
the  wont  of  the  CSessai^^  or  the  most  enki  of  the  Canni?  If  Kapo- 
leon  in.  had  attempted  sooh  tyranny,  he  would  long  sinoe  have 
heen  driven  from  his  throna  What  were  the  erimes  of  the  coup 
d^itat  to  the  atrocity  of  members  of  Congress,  who  pablidy  declare 
that  they  wish  to  "  let  the  Sonthem  people  starve,  so  that  the  ven- 
geance of  the  country  may  ho  completed  "  (G(  t  ral  Logan) ;  or  aa 
Wilh'ams  and  Butler  shout  out,  that  when  the  starving  people 
of  tho  Scuifh  have  perished,  "let  God  Almighty  populate  the  Sntith 
with  people  who  will  love  our  flag "  (7Y/w^f,  March  30,  1807). 
Happily,  this  is  too  much  even  for  the  Republican  newspapers,  one 
of  which  (the  llouml  Table)  writes  us  follows  ; — 

"  TTic  American  nation  is  in  serious  danger  at  this  moment  of  lo^inp;  hy  a 
narrow  und  slioit-sighted  policy  in  peace  the  towering  reputation  for  grt  ut- 
ness  and  heroism  it  lately  acquirod  by  a  oolossal  achievement  in  anaa.  Two 
years  nyjo  we  should  scarcely  ourselves  have  believed  tliat  the  present  time 
would  have  found  us  occupying  «o  ungenerom  an  attitude  toward  our 
whjujjatei  MAnw.  We  would  .not  have  believed  that,  lighting  as  we 
avowed  for  libeity,  sacrificing  our  children  in  hecatombs  for  tho  sublime 
c«use  of  human  cnfiranchisement  and  equal  rights,  wc  should  find  ourselves 
to-day  proceeding  to  rule  a  gallant  and  holf-ruincd  people  by  u  Bystcm  which, 
*f  not  o  pontivelif  mmitigated  dettpotitm,  requires  the  acutest  sophistry  4^ 
its  npoln^sts  to  prove  it  otherwise.  We  are  ])ennittin?  the  claims  of  a  party 
to  take  precedence  in  our  hearts  over  thu  interests  of  the  nation.  Wo  arc 
snstaining  in  behalf  of  the  projects  of  partisan  leaders  a  line  of  conduct  which 
is  mytolHiet  oppnmvif  and  incapable  of  being  persisted  in  without  bringing 
reactive  conse(]tiPTiors  subversive  of  the  prindples  which  the  mass  of  tJxe 
people  profess  to  desire  to  perpetuate,"* 

We  pick  out  a  few  more  specimens  of  Mr.  G.  Smith's  accurate 
candour.  Here  is  one  :  "  If  by  tyranny  of  opinion??  it  is  meant  that 
the  majority  in  America  prevent  .  .  .  the  minority  from  expressing 
their  scntinu'nts,  or  from  acting  as  they  please  in  -support  of  t  heir  \)Tin- 
ciples,  nothing  can  be  less  true."  This,  from  u  writer  who  must  have 
read  (unless  ho  closed  both  his  ears  and  eyes)  tho  late  account*  of 
Congress,  when,  as  soon  as  one  of  the  minority  rose  to  speak,  tiie 
question  was  called  for,  and  the  debate  stopped.  It  was  thought  a 
marreUous  stretch  of  liberality  that  ten  minutes  were  allowed  to  one 

•  Mmid  Tktk,  Uanh  SO,  1867,  quoted  in  fim»,  AprU  15, 18M. 
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of  the  minor  it  T  to  address  Congress.  When  vcc  ccmtnat  with  this 
exhibition  the  freedom  of  debate  in  our  slandered  House  of  Commons, 
the  frank  collision  of  opinion,  the  intellectual  gladiatorship,  the 
generous  rivalry,  and  tlio  ready  apj)reciati()n  of  merit,  we  turn 
from  en^sayists  who  can  thus  hold  up  to  our  admiration  the  jiVmeri- 
cau  Constitution,  with  a  feeling  of  indignant  wonder.  Then  follow's 
a  personal  remark  of  the  Oxi'ord  Professor  (p.  2ii0) :  "  He  can 
tertify  to  the  fiict  tliat  even  reputed  ranegadfls^  wlioaa  lamm  stank 
ia  the  xuraAnls  of  the  party  whieh  they  had  left,  vera  traated  hj 
leading  members  of  that  party  with  perfect  aodal  oafartesyi  aad 
even  Mendlinese,  at  the  time  the  election."  This  fltatement  is 
one  80  eontiary  to  all  we  ever  heard,  tliat  Mr.  G.  Smith  ^vill  excuse 
us  if  we  expr^  some  hesitation  before  accepting  it.  We  won't 
midtiply  opposite  testimonies,  but  one  we  take  from  a  diplomatist,  an 
observant  traveller,  jtist  returned  from  the  States,  a  foreigner,  not 
involved  in  our  prt^judices,  one  wlio  from  hi*?  charactei"  as  well  as  his 
talent^  is  o»ini  i  j-npiicnu:  inajor.  We  questioned  him  lately  on  this 
point,  and  his  answer  wan,  thai  the  political  passions  of  the  States 
are  beyond  anything  of  which  we  have  a  conception.  One  example 
fell  imder  his  notice.  An  nnfortonate  member  of  Congress  had 
refosed  to  go  along  with  the  insane  passions  of  his  party.  On 
returning  to  his  western  State  (to  meet»  aooording  to  Mr.  G.  &ni<^ 
"  perfect  sooial  oonrtesy  and  firiendliness  his  fixther  disowned  hfan, 
his  brother  cut  him  in  the  street,  and  fin  unhappy  man,  rejected  as 
an  outcast,  committcxl  suicide.  He  added  this  remark :  hehad  had  a 
long  conversation  with  a  leading  member  of  the  Hepublican  party  in 
the  Senate,  and,  on  his  representing  to  him  the  bad  impression  made 
in  Euro])t>  by  the  treatment  which  Congress  was  inflicting  on  the 
(South,  this  eminent  senator  told  him  that,  though  he  groaned  under 
the  burden,  he  dared  not  differ  from  his  constituents ;  whatever  his 
party  did,  they  required  him  to  do. 

It  is  light  to  add,  from  the  testimony  of  our  aooompUshed  Mend, 
that  in  one  point  the  conduct  of  demooiacy  in  America  is  reaasnr* 
ing.  Thera  is  no  diflpoeition,  any  more  than  in  Australia,  to  lay 
budens  on  the  wealthier  class,  or  to  introduce  an  imiaar  system  ilt  • 
taxation.  Congress  has  honestly  accepted  the  burdens  <^  tiie  war, 
and  has  grappled  with  them  with  fairness.  But  the  influ^ce 
of  "  needy  and  ambitious  adventurers,"  who,  !^^r.  G.  Smith  admits, 
"have  too  clear  a  field"  fp.  231),  is  such  that  a  system  of  intrigue 
and  venality  has  been  long  established  in  Congress.  Tho  ])er.>^oual 
character,  whicli  with  us  has  been  guarded  with  so  strict  a  purity 
(witucbs  sumo  memorable  cases  during  the  Miuistrj'  of  Sir  11.  Peel), 
is  low.  Managers  in  towns,  managers  in  States,  managers  in  tho 
elections,  armed  with  &e  Caucus,  practise  bullying  and  bribery  on  « 
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scale  which  iu  our  most  venal  boroughs  would  bo  surprising,  and  with- 
in our  Parliament  is  unkuowTi.  ^Vliat  muut  b(i  t]u>  working  of  a  system, 
which  can  ^vo  as  its  fruit  such  a  sot  of  councillors,  governors,  and 
elected  judges  as  those  in  New  York  !  Here  is  one  of  tho  latest 
speoimens  {Times,  April  S,  1867),  which  shows  how  tho  system  pol- 
lutes liie  stream  of  justice : — 

One  day,  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  policeman  arrested  an  Irbhman,  named 
Sweeny,  for  making  a  distnrboDoe  in  the  public  street    The  eliiage  was 

proved,  whcreujwn  Justice  Connolly  thus  addressed  the  policeman, — *  What 
i-iirht  had  yon,  sir,  to  arrest  this  man?  I  hnvo  a  Ejrcat  mind  to  lock  you 
up,'  aud  other  cutjouiagiiig  words.  Sweeny  was  liberated.  A  uxiHL  being 
found  •  ruclly  beating  his  wife  in  the  streets,  was  taken  before  this  justice 
and  liberated  at  once,  "^hile  the  policeman  was  arlmonislRMl  t-^  he  f-arrful,  or 
he  would  find  himself  in  prison.  Seven  hackmcn — hackmuu  iu  l^ow  York 
aze  the  greatest  soomidvels  in  the  world-— were  arrested  for  violaiiiig  a  oertaiu 
Act.  itk  this  instancy  at  any  rate,  the  police  ought  to  have  been  sustained, 
for  it  is  nlmo'^t  danj^orons  to  arrive  in  this  city  late  at  night  and  be  beset  by 
a  crowd  ot  hackmcn ;  but  Mr.  Justice  Connolly  said  that  he  never  knew  of 
the  law  until  these  cases  were  hnraght  forward,  and,  said  he,  *  If  I  am 
ignorant  of  it,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  hackmcn  should  know  it.'  A 
policeman  went  into  a  liquor  shop,  and  summoned  the  proprietor  for  keeping 
his  place  open  during  unlawful  hours.  The  comment  of  the  justice  upon 
thiscase  was  as  follows : — *  Moore  (the  liqnor  dealer)  had  a  right  to  shoot  th9 
opcer  as  a  trespasser,  and  he  would  have  been  justified  in  lunching  his  brains 
out.'  In  a  ^ixnilar  case  the  justice  told  the  dram-seller,  'Club  that  officer 
out  of  ^our  place,  if  ho  comes  there  again.'  To  a  policeman  he  said,  *  If 
some  ol  you  officers  had  your  brains  knocked  out,  it  would  be  justified.*  To 
another  officer  who  ha'l  arrcstetl  a  man  for  kifkinc:  a  poor  creature  about  the 

bead,  he  cried  out,  *  You  saw  too  much — you  arc  u  d  uuisuucc.' 

*'  I  necil  not  quote  any  furilier  from  this  n  port.  If  any  reader  asks  why  a 
Judge  sliouM  beliave  iu  this  way,  it  will  lie  bccnusc  he  has  forgotten  that  in 
Kew  York  Judges  are  elected  by  Universal  Buttragc,  and  there  are  more 
l^vee  and  la^noeakem  than  pcBoemea  iu  tho  eonstitaency.  Hr.  Justiee 
Ooonollj  mer^y  studied  to  secure  the  approhation  of  the  great  body  of  his 
supporters.  They  will  w  f  ir  him  again  at  tho  next  election,  whereas  tho 
policemeu  could  not  havo  helped  him  in  the  least.  This  is  one  phase  of  life 
in  New  York." 

Take  another  illustration,  which  may  show  those  who  complain  of 
ari^tocratie  patronage  what  sort  of  selections  will  flow  j&om  the  mob : — 

*'  Every  nomination  to  office  which  the  President  makes  now  is  instantly 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  nnlees  the  nominee  be  a  Badioal.  A  moderafts 
Republican  stands  no  chance,  anrl  this  excites  prcat  inrbVnalion  in  tho 
moderate  section  of  tho  party.  This  week  there  havo  been  three  rejections 
by  the  Senate  of  men  who  are  decidedly  popular  in  tho  country,  on  tho 
ground  that  they  arc  not  extreme  Badiotus,  although  iuoontestubly  good 
Union  men.  Ono  h  General  Sloonm,  who  was  nominated  by  tho  President 
as  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Slocum  did  distinguished  service 
all  through  tiie  war.  He  was  in  the  Peninsula  with  the  army  of  tiio 
Potomac ;  he  was  at  South  Mountain  and  iu  the  battles  around  Richmond  ; 
ho  took  part  in  tl:e  g^rcat  engagements  of  Antietani  and  OlianconorsTillc  ;  ho 
commanded  the  12th  Corps  at  Gettysburg,  and  eommauded  onu  of  the  two 
^i-iittiMtia  in  8hennan*8  cdehiated  mavoh.  This  is  no  light  record  of  aer?iee 
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In  tlie  cavM  of  tbe  Umon,  and  yet  the  Senate  has  fleeted  bim  iMcame  lift 

is  not  among  the  most  violent  of  the  Badicals.  Beriiapa  this  act  will  do  the 
JRadii  al  jiarty  more  harm  in  the  country  than  any  other  upon  which  they 
have  ventured.  It  is  so  obviously  a  tight  for  place  and  office  which  they  tire 
conducting.  General  Frank  Blair  -waa  nomuuitted  as  minister  for  Austria^ 
and  Grm ml  Conoh  for  «ni)tlicr  post,  and  both  rejected.  The  public  fci-lihg 
is  echoed  in  the  New  York  Herald,  which  has  hitherto  been  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  President  and  warmly  in  favour  of  the  Badicals.  It  says : — •  The 
rejection  of  such  men  for  officea  demanding  •  far  inferior  capacity  ta 
theirs,  and  that  in  favour  of  uierc  partisans,  can  only  be  characterized  a» 
atrocious  insolence.  The  whole  country  feels  inaidted  in  the  indignity 
cffined  them.  This  is  the  worst  thing  that  the  Badicals  have  as  yet  attempted 
in  Con^aiss,  and  they  may  rest  assured  that  they  wiU  be  made  to  suffer 
for  it.'  liie  tone  of  other  joamuls  on  the  course  puxaued  by  the  party  ia 
Tcry  similar."* 

But  fha«  is  aziother  ^fect  icfs  wUch  we  miut  be  prepared.  No^ 
only  are  Ammcaii  repreaentatiTes  returned  by  practtGes  which  lower 
their  <^iaracter— eo  that,  having  bribed,  they  see  no  harm  in  taking- 
bribes, — but  M'ith  a  lowering  of  individual  honour  there  ensues  a 
lowering  of  the  character  of  the  legislature.  The  \nlgar  abuse  and 
threats  of  members  arc  only  outward  signs  of  coarse  feelin^j^.  There- 
fore, when  you  appeal  to  public  faith  or  public  honour,  the  appeal 
is  Ian  shed  at  in  Congress.  It  i«  as  irrelevant  aa  such  an  appeal  would 
be  to  the  Bradlaughs,  Cdiniollys,  and  Cremers  of  Trafalgar  iSquare. 
Take  one  specimen,  and  takf  it  iruui  the  higher  body — the  Senate  ot 
the  United  Slates — and  from  one  of  its  acknowledged  leaders.  After 
lSb»  Senate  had  pledged  itself  by  a  solemn  act  to  admit  tbe  Southern 
States,  on  their  complying  with  certain  conditions,  Mr.  Sumner^ 
the  leader  of  the  republican  party,  repudiated  the  pledge,  and  pro- 
posed instead  to  confiscate  part  of  the  jnvprietors'  loads,  in  order  to 
give  a  homcstmd  to  each  of  the  liberated  negroes.  His  arguments 
for  these  acts  are  worthy  of  the  acts  themselves : — 

To  give  a  horacstoad  to  all  these  freedmen  will  be  no  more  than  to  pvtr 
them  the  vote.  You  have  dnne  tlio  one,  and  HOW  you  must  do  the  other. 
"We  arc  told  that  to  him  tliat  hath  .'-hall  be  pfivcn,  and  as  yon  hmo  already 
given  the  ballot,  that  is  in  possession,  you  must  go  further,  and  give  not 
only  education,  hut  the  homestead.  Hot  must  you  hesitate  for  want  of 
pownr.  The  time  for  hesitation  has  passed." 

lie  contended  for  his  resolutions  on  the  additional  ground  that  they 
were  very  simple.  Simple  enough  cverj*  ono  will  admit  !  Happily 
this  proposal,  though  acceptable  to  the  House  of  Bcprescntatiyes, 
was  too  much  for  the  Senate. 

There  is  yet  another  feature  of  a  republican  goTemmeaty  founded  on 
univerBal  suffrage,  which  wo  must  notice,  and  that  h — ^its  ambition  and 
love  of  war.  l^o  one  can  have  read  the  American  papers  during  the 

•  2iwM^  April  16, 1887. 
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long  war  ^  ith  the  South  without  observing  their  dislike  of  England 
and  defiant  hostility.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  this  feeling  niani- 
{min  it.sell'  in  Congress ;  and  in  the  Government  Mr.  Seward's  popu- 
larity was  first  obtained  by  menaces  against  England.  However 
widely  the  Prarident  and  CSomgrasB  difiered,  both  agreed  in  caresdag 
ihe  Iriah  FeniaaB  and  haOing  them  as  brethren.  The  attacks  on 
CSaaada  by  that  party  were  prepared  witiiout  any  check -on  the  part  of 
the  American  Go¥emmeiit>  and  only  when  the  inTasion  waa  aap- 
pres^^ed  did  the  United  States  interpose,  and  th^  to  demand 
the  liberation  of  the  rebels.  Whatever  measure  annoys  England  is 
popular  in  Congress.  This  feeling  led  to  the  late  purchase  from 
Russia  ;  and  one  of  the  last  motions  Viofore  Congress  is  a  notice  calling 
attention  to  the  imion  of  our  Northern  eolonies  in  a  Confederation,  as 
being  a  further  entrance  of  monarchy  on  tlio  virgin  soil  of  America. 
He  must  be  a  sanguine  man  who  expects  that,  notwithhtanch'ng  our 
patient  forbearance,  many  years  will  pass  without  some  insult  or 
injury,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  which  will  drive  us  into 
hostilities.  Hi^erto  we  have  been  kept  from  an  American  war,  on 
sereral  occasions,  by  the  reluctance  our  merchants  and  maau&c- 
torera  to  risk  dieir  property.  Bnt  this  wholesome  restraint  will  snap 
when  the  working  cloaaes  predominate  in  Parliament.  They  will 
bring  a  far  more  sensitive  and  defiant  temper  into  the  public  councils. 
Democracy'  will  then  confront  democracy,  and  in  sudi  a  case  we  must 
he  prepared  for  a  war  of  gretit  proportions  and  fierce  exasperation. 

Let  no  one  imngino  that,  in  thus  analyzing  American  democracy 
and  correcting  the  gnns  blunders  (we  (uiglit  loeall  them  the  grievous 
misrepresentations)  of  wliich  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith's  essay  is  full,  that 
we  underrate  the  abilitv  and  virtue  which  abound  in  the  United 
States.  The  work  of  Sir  M.  Pcto  brings  out  in  figures  the  energies 
of  that  wonderful  nation.  So  &r  from  denying  or  grudging  them 
the  credit  which  belongs  to  them,  we  are  proud  of  our  Saxon 
brethrra.  Their  missione  abroad,  their  missions  to  the  army  during 
the  war,  their  vigour  in  supplying  the  bodily  and  religious  wants 
of  that  great  army  by  a  voluntary'  combination — these  fruits  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  and  added  to  these  the  liberality  and  energy 
which  enablwl  them  to  keep  up  enormous  armies  and  to  extemporize 
a  fleet  of  iron-clads  ;  their  tillage,  their  railways,  their  merchant- 
men, their  ((.nnnerce,  their  concpast  of  the  wilderness,  their  fortunes 
made  by  manufacture  and  tnulo — ^fhese  arc  proofs  of  industry  and 
resource  the  most  energetic  anrl  persevering  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

jSdr.  H.  Dixon  shows  us,  taking  his  views  from  a  dilfercnt  point,— 
from  the  peculiarities  of  American  fanaticism, — ^how  the  ecccntridly 
of  the  most  pestilent  faitiis  is  kept  in  restraint  by  the  diligence  of 
Industry  and  the  order  which  industry  inflpires.    Greatly  as  we 
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condemn  the  ^y-tcm  which,  left  to  voluntaryism,  allows  every  weed 
to  spring  up  and  grow  luxxiriantly,  wo  find,  even  in  these  xiu8> 
chievous  sects,  evidences  of  America's  vigour. 

But  what  must  we  think  ol'  a  political  system  which,  with  such  a 
nation,  scattered  over  an  area  of  3,000,000  of  square  miles,*  rising 
with  a  growtii  <^  nioiibeni  onparaHeled — from  5,000,000  in  1800  to 
above  35,000,000  nowf — ^wiih  their  '34,000  lawyers,  37,000  dergj, 
55,000  medical  mm,  50,000  students,  and  above  50,000  men  of  com- 
petent and  edocated  intelligence,  can  produce  as  its  representatives  eath. 
men  as  BuUcr,  or  Sumner,  or  Howard,  or  "SVilliaras— who  degrade 
the  character  of  Congress  by  speeches  of  brutal  passion,  and  carry  out 
acts  of  injustice,  oppression,  and  wrong.  The  higher  we  estimate  the 
American  people,  the  moro  wc  loathe  a  conN-fitittTon  which  can  drive 
out  of  ])iil)lic  life  all  who  are  grtal,  and  pure,  and  noble,  and  good. 
Tell  uie  of  their  poets  and  sculptors,  ilx  ir  historians  and  \>hiian- 
thropists,  their  gallunt  generals,  tlieir  patriotic  olhcers,  their  clncpient 
writers,  their  learned  divines,  their  masterly  philosophers ;  and  then 
goto  Clongresa  tohear  the  vulgarity  and  the  sav  agery  of  the  represen- 
tatives whm  the  mob  has  chosen ! 

Let  UB  confess  that  a  system  which  drives  £pom  farliammt  every 
man  who  is  honesty  devated,  and  virtuous,  is  a  system  which,  though 
Mr.  G.  Smith  and  Mr.  Bright  may  hold  it  out  to  our  imitation,  pre- 
sents to  calmer  and  more  thoughtful  minds  a  memorable  example^ 
with  lessons  of  emphatic  warning. 

Btit  onr  space  vrams  us  to  conclude.  One  last  w  oid  for  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  who  may  be  treated  n«!  the  Corvjihau^  (  f  this  group  of 
essayisitR.  He  has  taken  great  pains  to  instil  liis  opinions  by  books, 
tracts,  and  lectures.  He  has  shown  us  what  is  our  future;  and, 
like  a  prophet  of  evil,  he  gloats  over  the  evil  which  he  foretells. 

To  us  there  appears  no  stronger  warning  than  to  offer,  in  his  own 
leonh,  the  schemes  of  re-^ionatnietion  and  revolution  whidb  he  tdls 
us  are  near*  If  the  lovers  of  rational  liberty  and  the  admirers  of  eoo- 
stitutional  order  will  not  be  warned  by  his  words  to  withstand  these 
pernicious'  changes,  no  worda  of  oars  eould  awaken  them. 

Vi'c  take  these  fnnn  Mr.  G.  &nith's  letter,  lately  addressed  to  the 
Manchester  Chtardian 

"  In  reprefleutative  institntioos  two  things  ore  necessary — that  the  nation 
Hh<mld  be  adequately  represented,  and  that  there  should,  at  the  same  time, 

be  giifficirnt  seetiriticB  for  stable  jrovemraent  and  deliberate  leprislation.  Wo 
are  about,  though  uxider  somewhat  strange  auspices,  to  provide  the  first  of 
these  reqniaites ;  we  must  not  neglect  in  so  doing  to  provide  for  flie  sscond. 

Our  present  securities,  or  supposed  securities,  con«i«t  of  a  n  strif  tt  d  frum  liise 
and  a  House  of  Lords.  Both  these  securities  belong  to  the  reign  of  feuduiitm 
and  privilege.    The  restricted  franchise  is  about  to  fall,  and  vain  will  be  all 

•  Peto,  p.  24.  t       ,  p.  12. 
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attempts  to  replace  it  by  a  syatem  of  pa] try  doctoral  castes,  proprietary, 
educational,  thcolo^ncal,  or  of  any  other  kind.  ...  As  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  I  have  already  eadeavoured  to  show  that,  as  at  present  constituted, 
it  is  for  all  good  'pxsxi^otin  $trukm  wU\  incttrt^^  Being  ezehi- 

Birely  hereditary,  and  almost  cxrlnsively  territorial,  it  rests  upon  two 
principles  which  all  over  the  world  arc  dead,  and  unless  the  shadow  should 
go  back  on  the  sun-dial  of  history,  can  never  bo  revived.  Its  dedsive  deca- 
denoe,  at  I  aaid  before,  dates  from  the  Keform  of  1832,  when  the  CknamtonB 
became  a  more  adequate  repro?aitatiou  of  the  nation;  and  with  household 
suffrage  its  nullity  mil  be  complete.  When  the  veil  ot  constitutional  fictions 
is  dmwn  eside,  the  fiust  will  appear  tliat  the  OoTenuneat  of  tins  country  has» 
since  the  Reform  of  1832,  been  vested  iu  a  single  Chamber,  which  virtually 
appoints  the  executive  for  the  time  being,  and  on  the  deoi=;ir>n3  of  wln(  li  the 
Crown  has  ceased  to  have  any  veto,  while  the  House  of  Lords  retains  only  a 
suspensive  veto  of  a  very  feeble  and  precarious  kind.  If  this  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  tbo  Court  Journal^  or  oven  of  Bhchd-me  and  the  Constitutional 
writers,  it  is  the  real  state  of  the  case.  .  .  .  Are  we  to  have  a  coostitutioiL 
iHih  a  single  chamber  or  vifh  two  f  I%at  is  tiie  question  which,  whether 
we  choose  to  consider  it  theoretically  or  not,  must  soon  force  itself  practically 
on  the  nation.  We  have  ourselves,  by  our  supposed  example,  led  all 
the  world  into  double-chambered  constitutions.  Nevertheless  it  seems  to 
me  that  reason  and  experience  are,  on  the  whole,  against  tbe  double 
chanTi  r.  If  it  diviiles  power,  it  al^o  Hissip  itcs  the  ?rn=e  of  rospon'^ihility. 
The  popular  chamber  is  apt  to  be  reckless,  and  to  indulge  its  demagogic  pro- 
pensities^ leaving  it  to  the  less  popular  chamber  to  impose  the  check,  which 
the  less  popular  chamber  is  often  not  strong  enough  to  do.  This  has  bem 
felt,  I  bolieve,  in  the  United  State?,  though  the  Senate  tk(re  u  a  far  more 
Me/ui  and  powerful  inatUuiion  than  our  Jlouse  of  Lord*.  I  will  not  say  that 
the  system  of  political  cheeks  and  halanc«w  is  nugatory,  hut  I  so^eot  tliat  it 
ifi  out  of  date-.  I  think  It  may  exist  between  two  governing  bodies  or 
powers,  neither  of  which  is  national,  such  as  a  king  and  an  aristocracy,  or 
two  classes  of  nobles,  or  an  aristocracy  and  a  House  of  Commons  elected  by  a 
narrow  suffrage.  Bat  in  a  represtntative  assembly  elected  by  the  whole 
nation  sovereign  power  will  vest  entire.  No  realchK  k  ran  be  imposed  upon 
it)  and  pretended  checks  will  only  do  mischief.  The  best  course  under  our 
ptesent  sodal  and  political  eoncutions  probably  wonld  be,  having  properly 
constituted  the  sovereign  assembly,  and  provided  for  its  election  on  rationid 
prim  iplcs,  to  recognise  it  as  the  organ  of  the  whole  nation,  and  to  lir  upon 
it  the  fuU  weight  of  reepoQsibility  by  iruiudy  investing  it  with  undivided 
power.  My  own  convietioDt  I  repeat^  m»  and  baa  l<ng  been,  Uud  mr  oU 
/mdal  corutituiion  han  worn  out ;  that  it  oiunot,  Without  changa  from  which  our 
iup§ntUum  thrinhf  be  made  to  terve  the  purposes  of  society  in  the  present  era  ; 
and  tint  it  is  13ie  bosineBS  of  statesmen  to  determine  what  change  is  necessary, 
and  to  conduct  the  opraatioiB  with  proper  foiecas^  and  so  as  to  aToid  any 
violent  shook." 

Abflolute  deqfiotiBm  in  llie  lianda  of  an  infidel  democracy  !<— 

that,  according  to  oar  Oxford  philosoplier,  is  tlie  eatiiaiiBsia  of  tho 
British  constitution.  Where  Chatham  and  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Burke 
spoke  and  legislated,  there  will  rant  the  Bradlaui^^hs  and  Potters,  the 

Brights  and  Goldw  in  Siiiiflis  of  our  nnr".  For  sterling  gold  we  shall 
have  Brummagem  pinclii>eek,  uud  again  a  futare  poet  will  wiite»— 

**  Where  England's  monarch  once  uncovered  sat. 
And  Brodflhaw  bulliod  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat." 

An  EX.M.P. 
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Yedtrdayt  To'day,  and  For  Ever :  a  Poem,  in  Twtlve  Booh.     By  £dwa&d 
HsimY  BiCKERSTETH,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Hampatead, 

and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Eipon.    London  :  Rivinptons. 

TI7E  own  to  considerable  difficulty  in  writing  a  notice  of  this  noem.  There 
M  ianooonoealmgfitmiourflelTMorawreaaerB 

at  the  same  tinio  it  is  equally  impossible  to  conceal  that,  asa  wliolc,  it  is  a  failxire. 
An  author  who  would  rival  Milton  on  his  own  piround  must  be  prepared  to 
hear  that  even  if  in  some  places  '*  proximus,"  it  is  indeed  *'longo  intor^'aUo;" 
and  that  in  others — iu  the  prcater  number — the  comparison  is  simply  his  con- 
demnation. But  even  where  this  is  the  case,  Mr.  Bickersteth's  verse  nas  about 
it  a  freshness  and  a  charm  whioh  Bsre  it  from  mediocrily,  and  will  ensoro  fbr 
it  n?ndors  and  uduiirers. 

First  of  all,  wo  think  the  tiLlo  unfortunate.  No  one  would  imagine,  by  ita 
help,  that  the  poem  was  th<s  deecriptrre  nazrative  of  aa  experience  in  the  TBUMen 
world.  The  dilKculty  of  finding  an  adequate  title  was  no  doubt  great,  but  wo 
cannot  see  why  tlio  search  ehould  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  one  totally 
and  homdossly  inadequate.  Besides  which,  the  words  of  the  title,  being  appro- 
priated to  a  description  of  tho  unehangeablencss  of  our  Bedeemer,  lead  the 
reader,  on  opening  tho  book,  to  suppose  that  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  to  lie 
His  IVrsnTi  i  r  work.    Wi>  fi>ll  into  this  mistake  our-wlyes. 

Wo  also  ovn\  to  feeling  stronglv  that  which  haa  been  already  pointed  out  bv 
our  conteTii])orary  the  Chiardian,  uie  want  of  TeriaimJIitnde  in  lae  loeu*  $kuiai 
of  the  narrator,  or  rather.  perlin])s.  tin*  want  of  any  Icrtts  standi  (or  him  at  all. 
Me  narrates  to  us  his  own  death  and  descent  to  Hades;  he  describes  the 
Baradifle  of  the  blessed  dead,  the  pison  of  the  lost,  the  craatum  of  angels  and 
of  men,  tho  fall  of  angels  and  of  men  (these  two  as  related  to  him  by  an 
attendant  augtd),  tho  entrance  of  darkness,  Bedemption,  the  Church  militant, 
the  tnridal  of  the  Lamb,  tho  millennial  Sablialih,  the  last  judgment,  the  many 
mansions.  But  wo  in  vain  endeavour  to  grasp  tho  shadowy  being  who  speaks 
to  us.  Is  he  speaking  in  time  ?  If  so,  ho  must  be  narrating  a  vision  vouch- 
safed him  of  fnings  to  come.  Is  ho  speaking  in  eternity  ?  If  so,  u'c  must  bo 
rapt  into  an  ecstasy  in  order  to  be  his  hearers.  But  no  provision  is  mado 
for  cither  of  those  alternatives,  Poetrj-  at  least  requires  vcrisinulitudo  ;  requires 
that  the  imagination  should  be  guide<l  into  some  MOblance  of  complianco  with 
tho  unities.  Wo  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  is  a  great  fault,  and  one  which 
necessitates  tho  recasting  of  the  machinery  of  the  poem,  if  it  is  to  take  a  per- 
manent plaeo  in  onr  litefatoie.  An  unfriuned  picfenre  oaa  hardly  hang  in  our 
National  Gallery. 

The  limits  of  a  notice  will  hardly  permit  ns  to  enter  into  detailed  oritidam. 
Our  remarks  must  ho  general,  and  our  extracts  few. 
To  our  mind,  the  personal  portions  of  tho  poem  rank  above  tho  dogmatical. 
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llwiilMldEintBodI:,  *'Tlli»8eex^«I)eaCh,  andBesoeat  toH«dfl8,*'»  soalljof 

"  The  day  wore  fast. 
My  wifo  look'd  up.    1  saw  her  aniicms  oyo 
Slca-siirinj^-  th>>  shadows  more  n.slant,  and  read 
Her  thought,  and  w  hisper'd,  "  Cttll  them  to  oa."  Sootk 
Our  children  clustir'd  round  my  bed.   Dear  haMto^~ 
The  eldest  only  in  the  bloom  of  sjirLnp;^, 
The  next  in  earliest  prime  of  youth,  the  rest 
In  order  oponine  liko  forest  flowoi-f , 
A  mreath  of  girls  with  brothers  intertwined, 
Down  to  the  rosebud  in  the  nurse's  arms, 
mtey  were  but  iMunera  in  the  infant  school 
Of  sorrow,  and  were  ecarcely  able  yet 
To  spell  it.s  .simplest  signs.    liut  whi  n  thoy  cnug^ 
The  mcftoiug  of  their  mother's  words,  and  know 
That  I  was  going  to  leave  theo^  one  low  sob 
Broke  ftoia  theni,  like  the  avhii^  oC  the  wind 
That  frebi  the  hoeom  of  a  aQvor  nice 
Before  n  trmpost.    Earh  on  tho  other  look'd ; 
And  every  lip  trembled  ;  and  tears,  hot  tears, 
Oush'd  forth,  and  quickly  would  have  drendl'dalleiyea. 
But  fearing  tiieir  mott  innocent  diatreee 
Would,  lilro  an  imeutihle  tide,  bteek  down 
The  barrier  of  their  mothf-r's  holy  ( .ihii, 
I  raised,  my  head  upon  the  pillow,  saying, 

**  *  Weep  not,  my  difldten,  tiiat  your  blhai'a  wnk 

Is  ovor,  and  his  travcHin^'  daya  aro  done. 
For  1  urn  poinp  to  our  happy  home, 
Jerusalem  the  i^olden,  of  which  wo 
On  Sabbath  evenings  have  so  often  song, 
And  wish'd  the  weary  interval  away 
Xhat  lay  hefewixt  na  and  iti  pearly  gaAes.' 

•*  Thf  n  thcTo  was  silence ;  and  my  ohildrea  knalt 

Aroiinil  my  L<  d— our  latest  fiuialy  prayer. 
Listen — it  is  tit  \  i  n  striking.  Then 
I  whispcr'd  to  my  wife, '  ^o  time  is  short; 
I  hear  the  Spirit  and  ihe  Bride  say,  Come, 

And  .Tesu.s  uii.<;wi-rinf».  "  I  romr-  qnirkly."  Uston/ 
And  as  .she  a^tjx  d  the  dtalli-dewj  from  my  bxow, 
8hf;  faltcr'il,  '  H<'  i.s  very  near,"  and  I 
Could  only  faintly    y,  '  Amen,  amen." 

And  then  my  power  of  utterance  was  gone:  * 

I  beckoa'd  ana  was  speechless  :  T  wa^  more 

Than  ankle  deep  in  Jordan's  icy  stream. 

My  children  stood  upon  its  utmost  TVge^ 

Gazing  imploringly,  iicrsuasivoly, 

While  the  words  '  Dear,  dear  father,'  now  and  then 

Would  drop,  like  dew.  from  their  unconscious  lipa. 

Mj  gentle        with  love  stronjrer  than  death, 

"W  a.s  leam'ni^  ovrr  those  cold  gliding'  wave.s. 

I  hrartl  theui  speaking,  but  could  make  no  sign; 

J  saw  them  weeping,  out  could  shed  no  tear; 

I  felt  their  tonca  upon  my  flickering  pnlae^ 

Their  tnath  upon  my  cheek,  hot  I  oniU  give 

No  answmni;?  preiunrc  to  th^  fond  haadl  JINai^d 

In  mill*'.    So  i  lipidiy  tho  river-bed 

Sliclved  down^-ard,  I  had  poss'd  or  almaatpaw'd 

Beyond  tho  interchange  of  loving  aigna 

Into  the  very  world  of  love  itsd? 

Tho  waters  wrre  aV.oiit  my  knees  ;  they  wash'd 

My  loins  ;  and  .still  they  d»  ej)en'd.  Unawares 

I  saw,  I  listen'd — who  is  He  whospcaks? — 

A  Presence  and  a  Voice.   That  Presence  moved 

Beside  me  like  a  rloud  of  gloi^ ;  and 

Thftt  Voice  was  like  a  silver  triimp<^,  snying, 

'  Be  of  good  comfort.   It  is  I.    Fear  not.' 

.And  wbatharnow  tlia  mtan  w«Ba  bia  daap^ 
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Or  I  waa  buroo  upon  inviBiblu  :irmj, 

I  know  not ;  but  nitthought  my  mortal  robes 

Kow  ooiy  bruah'd  the  smoothly  gliding  stream. 

And  like  tlie  edges  of  A  nmMt  dond 

Tho  beatific  land  btfore  uio  lay. 

One  lon^,  last  look  bohiml  me  :  $rradually 

ITic  figurcfl  faJcd  on  tht  hiiori  ot  limr, 

And,  as  th«  passing  bell  of  midnight  struck, 

0n4  sob^  OSS  sflfoft>  and  my  spint  ma  fras* 

"  I  look'd,  and  lo 
Before  as  lay  a  nhere  girdled  ^^-ith  douds, 
And  glotions  yfiai  fOinutablo  lights 

Aii'l  shad' AVK  niiii^Iing.    Slouiently  it  gTOW 

Diklcd,  an  willi  lutdiniininhcd  speed 

We  outiitripp'd  lightnings  in  our  homewaid  ptfl^ 

Until  in  ram  I  toii'd  to  mark  the  line 

Of  its  horuon.  Bonndless  it  sppeai'd 

As  upnco  itself,  a  nether        f  mist 

Unfathomable,  shorelctj^,  muuilt;. 

niitLLT  our  !•  tlLway  led.    But  as  we  ncor'd 

Its  extreme  confines,  1  behold  what  seem'd 

A  ddU«  in  those  monntainons  doodi^  a  chasm 

"XATicni  ''  I?su,  .1  florxlh  of  rmlianre,  pure  whito  lig^I^ 

And  laiubuw  tiiiLs,  rotwati:,  aiidguld,  und  blue, 

UnjMirallcrd  on  earth  :  though  lie  who  scoa 

The  viigin  snows  upon  the  Alps  suflusod  ^ 

'With  Unshee  underneath  the  first  salute 

Of  morning,  sees  a  fhndnw  of  this  light. 

This  was  the  gorsr^ous  ;i\  i  nm-  which  led 

Straight  to  the  f?;it.  s  of  a  pass  to  which 

Th«'  fs^iindest  and  th<-  nto>t  fulilimi;  cm  earth. 

From  C'aubid  to  the  I'linny  jdiiins  of  Ind, 

Were  but  a  niiiu  r's  an  li.    The  ina.Hsi\  o  pidos, 

Massive  they  set m'd,  tif  this  ravirio  were  Imilt 

Of  clouds  which  ever  huiii^  tb(  re  undi.spersed, 

And  caught  on  every  vaporuuii  iuld  and  skirt 

'ITic  glorj'  of  the  sportive  ravs  that  stroam'd 

Forth  from  the  happy  Paradise  1"  ycjnd 

Innumerable.    But  before  wo  pri.^H'd 

I'nder  that  radiant  canijj)y,  1  '•aw 

Another  mad  far  stn  t<  liiiij^  on  our  left 

Into  the  outer  darkuefa^?,  vast  and  void. 

And  from  itw  depths  methought  I  faintly  heard 

The  sighings  of  despair.    Time  was  not  now 

For  mute  surprise  or  qucsti  m.    (  in  wo  flew. 

As  shoots  a  tcssoI  laden  with  the  wealth 

Of  Ceylon's  ids,  <w  Axaby  the  blest, 

Kight  onward,  even,'  sailyard  bent  with  wind. 

Into  her  long'd-for  port.    And  now  tho  air 

Grew  tr*  mulous  with  h<  a\  (  nly  meleidy. 

Far  off  at  tiri>t  it  Beem'd  aud  indistiiu^t, 

AaaweUsand  sinks  th<  inultitod^oosilMr 

Of  ocean  :  but  ere  long  the  waves  of  sooiid 

RoU'd  on  artictUate,  and  then  I  knew 

Tho  voice  <jf  liarjH  r;-  harjiin^:  on  their  harpSi 

And  lo,  upon  the  exln-uie  vurge  uf  cloud, 

Aa  OOfie  at  Edon'a  portals,  then;  apT)eai'a 

A  company  of  angcln  clothed  in  ligot. 

Thronging  the  path  or  in  the  amber  air 

Suspense.    And  in  the  twinklir.i^  of  an  eye 

We  were  among  them,  and  they  clustcr'd  rOBOd 

And  waved  their  wings,  and  struck  their  haipi  agB^ 

For  f^ladiipss:  every  look  was  tendemufls, 

And  every  word  was  musical  with  joy.  \ 

***  Welcome  to  heavon,  dear  Inolher,  iraloQiM  hoow 

Wei!  emu  t'  )  Oiy  inle  i  ttance  of  lit;M  ! 
Wcdcomo  for  ever  to  thy  Hater's  joy ! 
tniy  irark  ill  doiM^  llj' vQgriiBiiee  II  piNi ;] 
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Thy  guardian  angel'a  vigil  ia  iolfiU'd ; 
Thy  pairnto  wait  thee  in  ttte  bowere  of  bliss ;  ' 

Tl>y  iiif;int  1).i1m  s  h.'ivc  woven  wreaths  for  thee; 
Thy  brt'thrcii  whu  liiive  tuUr'd  into  rest 
Long  for  tliv  ■  '  nuntr ;  und  the  angul  choira 
Are  rondy  with  their  s^mphonios  of  pntiso. 
Nor  shall  thy  voice  bo  mute  :  a  goldon  harp 
Fur  thpo  is  hanging  on  the  tn-efl  of  lifi  ; 
And  sweetly  shall  its  chords  for  ever  iLug, 
I{esp<  n-iv.  to  tliy  t'  uch  of  ecstasy, 
With  Hal!(  lujalm  to  thy  Ix)rd  an^  ours.' 

"  iSo  song  they ;  and  that  vast  defile  of  clouds 
Be-eeboed  with'thu  inipul&Ls  of  soog 
And  niiisiC(  and  tbo  atmoriphore  serene 
Tbrobb'd  witb  nrnumerAblo  greetings.  Sounds, 
Such  as  uo  iiiurtul  i  ar  liath  ever  luard. 
Save  lhos«  who  watch'd  Ihi  ir  llocka  at  Bethlehem, 
Ila\'i8h'd  my  soul,  nml  piirlits  surpassing  worda^ 
Till,  eer  ma  ejre  fulfill'd  with  pure  deltthty 
I  timi*d  me  to  my  angol  guide,  and  sam 
Unconsciously,  *  Twonj  pood  to  .sojourn  here!* 
But  he,  in  tones  of  buoyant  hope,  replied, 
*  Bmfber,  then  sibelt  see  gnatar  ihmgs  Uiaa  tibMe.* '* 

The  same  stndn  of  felldtoiiB  description  pn  vi^ls  in  tiie  Second  Bbok,  "  The 

Paradiso  (»f  fho  TJlcsM-d  r)<  ad."  The  acscriptions  of  the  i  r'.s  inci  f  Iult  ^vith  his 
lost  tiabos,  and  with  the  gloriiiod  from  funon^  his  own  Hock,  ore  very  beautifuL 
It  is  in  tins  spedos  of  poctr}-,  rather  than  m  the  minatmy  and  ^Bomuitiive, 
that  Mr.  Bic'kfr.-toth  excels. 

In  the  Third  Book,  "  The  iMson  of  tho  Lost "  is  doacribod  to  tho  Seer  by  bis 
attendant  and  goardian  angel  Oriel,  thxxmi^  the  medium  of  an  epimde,  whidi 
is  to  our  liiinc'I  vnry  painful.     And  wo  would  similarly  charuc  tt  rizi'  those 

ErtionB  of  tho  eoquol  of  the  poem  which  doscribo  tho  hnal  judgmeut  of  tho 
it  The  mysterious  eloom  wnidh  dwells  over  the  dennntnations  of  Holy  Writ 
is  to  us  fiir  more  tcrriWo  than  any  attempts  of  man  tn  rnrr^-  out  tli»  ir  dark  liintni 
in  dotoih  Against  such  detail,  as  it  advances  step  by  bt<?p,  our  roji^ou  and  our 
senso  of  jostioe  rebel ;  and  moro  especially  so  when  their  author,  as  hero,  strains 
tho  language  of  paradox  to  its  utmot^t,  and  in  Lis  illustrative  episode  takes  tho 
Tery  oxtrcmest  case  of  disproportion  botweeu  crimo  and  pimishmont.  No  power 
of  words,  no  decojof  subtle  antiiheeis,  no  skilful  interweaving  of  S<ri}>turo 
phrases,  can  ever  roconcilo  our  primal  sense  of  jxistice  and  holiness  to  such 
descriptions  of  tho  doitm  of  tho  lost  as  Mr.  Bickorsteth  hero  present.";  to  us.  It 
Kot  iiis  a  pity  that  they  should  over  have  been  written  ;  bocauso  every  dilution 
of  the  unaOTroachablo  terrors  of  Ood  as  revealed  to  us  in  Scripturo,  every 
attempt  to  brin^  them  down  to  the  level  of  onr  ordinary  imaginations,  opons 
them  to  tlio  cavils  of  tho  irri  vcnnt,  .uhI  tond.i  to  shake  the  faith  of  tho  foolde. 
This  is  our  greatest  objection  to  tho  work  before  us ;  and  it  is  one  which,  how- 
ever much  we  may  admire  tlio  poem,  wo  eaamot  lightly  pass  by. 

With  regard  to  the  pn)phetic  macliini  ry  whirh  iKo  author  has  adopted,  much 
controversy  has  been,  and  much  might  bo  again  raised.  But  we  aro  not  dis- 
posed here  to  enter  any  protest.  He  has  l6uowed  that  interpretation  of  pro- 
phecy which  is  stUl  (inexplicably  we  own  to  us)  held  by  a  Uxgo  porlum.  of  the 
Evangelical  school. 

To  spenk  of  some  minor  matters  which  tho  critic  can  hardly  pass  over,  we 
have  noted  a  few  blemishes  in  tho  midst  of  work  which,  on  tho  whole,  is  vcrj* 
careful  and  accurate.  In  Book  \iii.  line  890,  Eev.  x.  G  is  cited  as  meaning 
that  "  time,  as  meted  on  Ilis  chart,  should  be  no  more.*'  Wo  need  hardly 
remind  tho  Scripturo  student  that  the  text  can  bear  no  such  interpretation ; 
and  on  referring  to  Mr.  Bickersteth's  owti  note  on  the  passage,  we  find  that  he 
himself  protests  against  it. 

Tho  author's  vcreification,  though  not  skilful,  is  yot,  for  the  most  part, 
nnobjoctionable.  But  wo  have  marked  some  linos  which  should  not  havo  oeon 
passed,  e.g.,  the  opening  ol  liook  viii.,  "  Avaunt  theo,  horrid  war,  whoso 
miasmt,  bred;"  and  the  samo  bouk,  line  761,  **  while  sewn  angels  stood  with 
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trumps  in  hand."  Wo  oro  glad  to  avail  oiurselyes  of  Mr.  Bickorsteth's  antiio- 
rity  to  state  that  Book  vii..  lino  1006,  "  Whert<  IIo  had  laboured  longtjst : 
ib«Qoe»"  is  WTomgly  pruitod  for  "  Where  Ho  had  lived  and  laboured  loiigast : 
thenoe  :*'  and  Book  ni.,  line  338,  **  Tbat  gave  than  from  exoellenm  or  cost,*' 
for  "  That  gave  tliem  than  firom  excellence  or  co.st." 

Sometimes  we  have  questionable  words,  as  in  Book  zii,  line  18,  "  moated  by 
the  fretting  waves  in  ^tmos.'*  The  nse  of  a  participle  of  tiiia  kind  tAttilutely, 
"Mariana  in  t}\o  moated  jjjanfre,"  m:iy  bo  allnwablo,  but  when  a  qualification, 
*'  by  the  fretting  waves,  '  is  added,  hardness  is  produced.  In  the  same  book, 
line  87,  we  have  the  unusual  form  *'  diave,"  wfiere  fheze  seema  no  reason  Ibr 

departing  from  tho  usual  iiifloxion. 

iorced  and  involved  constructions  are  not  often  onx  author's  fault.  Yet  we 
have  noticed  some.  In  Book  viii..  line  876,  we  have  "  And  legions  watdi*d  who 
depm'd  themselves  alone,"  moaning,  "  li-fjioiis  (of  nnMla)  watched  over  persons 
who  deemed,"  &c.,  "  who"being  put  for  "  thow  who.  This  is  hardly  aUowablo, 
though  of  course  found  in  Milton.  Again,  in  Book  ix.,  line  494,  wo  have  the 
Tery  objoetionable  viiltrurism,  "walkinj,'  in  their  midst,"  for  "  in  the  midst  u/them" 

Our  review  of  this  remarkable  poem  han  been  far  shorter  and  lo3t>  coiuploto 
than  we  could  hare  desired.  Tho  crowded  state  of  our  columns  has  prevented 
us  from  devoting  an  article  to  it,  and  we  were  anziona  rather  to  notioe  it  thua 
briefly,  than  to  postpone  its  treahnent  indefinitely. 

The  Episcopal  Meeting  of  IHGI .    A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Archhuhop  o/ Canterbury. 
By  CoKXor  TinnLWALL,€),D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  London  :  Ri\-ingtoiis. 

Ix  {he  final  session  of  last  February's  C'mvocation,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
expressed  his  di-cldoil  u]i]>r»>li*'ii'-ioii  of  evil  consoqiKMioes  fiMiii  tin-  {)rnpn<v>d 
inwting  of  the  (."oluniai  ami  Aineiicau  Episcopate  with  that  oi  Euaiaud  and 
IroUui^  at  Lambeth,  in  September  next.  At  the  time  ho  imagined  himself  to 
be  alone  on  the  Bench  in  nis  unfavourable  opinion  of  tho  measure,  which  it 
socius  was  resolved  upon  at  a  mooting  of  some  ot  tho  English  bishops  at  Lambeth 
Pohico,  at  the  verj'  time  whon  on  animated  debate  as  to  the  expediency  of 
addressing  the  Primate  on  the  subject  was  going  on  in  the  Jerusalem  Cbamber. 
This  letter  is  a  formal  answer  fo  the  ArehbiMioira  dreular,  containing  an  invita- 
tion to  the  greatignthurin^r, — tho  r.uian^'Iican  Synod,  as  it  has  Ix  cn  termed, — 
to  which  th^  Biiwop  of  St.  David's  retains  his  objectioos,  aud  has  discovered 
tiiat  he  is  no  longer  solitary  in  his  view. 

Tho  sauio  unrivalled  power  of  di.s.soction  whi(h  distinguishes  . oven,-  other 
writing  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  is  manifest  here.  IIo  cxculijates  tho  ^Vrchbishop  for 
the  part  ho  himself  appears  to  have  taken  in  the  matter.  Urged  by  tho  Metro- 
politan and  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canada,  by  his  o«^l  suirmi^an.s  as^<•nlbled 
at  Lambeth,  and  by  tho  tvio  Houses  of  Convocation,  ho  could  hardly  have 
rcfust'il  *•  to  <Hill  together  tho  meeting  so  oamestiy  desired."  But  although  his 
Grace  be  not  ri*«iponsible  for  tho  validity  of  tho  grounds  on  which  a  mci  tliif^  was 
sought,  his  circular  of  invitation  might  have  beou  expected  to  contain  M>me 


oraeultutions.  Consultations  on  what  eabjoets?  The  Archbishop  does  not 
say  what  these  aro  to  be,  but  he  does  say  what  they  aro  not  to  bo.  '*  Such  a 
meeting"  as  is  imited  "would  not  be  competent  to  make  declarations,  or  lay 
down  definitions  on  points  of  doctrine.  But  united  worship  and  common 
counsels  would  greatlT  tend  to  maintain  practicaliy  the  Unity  of  the  Faith, 
while  they  wonld  hind'  ns  in  straiter  hoods  of  peace  and  hrouiorly  charity.*' 
This  (  xiilunaf  ion  tho  Bishop  thinks  ho  may  himself  have  had  some  .share  in 
calling  forth ;  mico  its  apparent  design  seems  to  be  to  quiet  apprehensions, 
such  as  ho  had  expressed  in  Convocation,  as  to  the  obi'ect  of  the  General  Council 
desired  by  the  Canadiam  Chxirch.  But  the  explanation  is  ambi;,'ui<n,-.  In  one 
sense,  riz.  that  8uch  declarations  or  definitions  would  havu  no  legal  authori^, 
it  is,  indeed,  a  truism,  hut  jrot  a  truism  which  may  exorcise  no  influence  whal* 
ever  npon  tho  proiTr  ilinirs  of  tho  proposed  meeting.  Th'>  T'upc  was  not  "  com- 
petent "  to  detino  thu  dogma  of  the  Immaculate*  Concepliuu ;  and  yet  ho  did 
90.  Bat  if  it  be  taken  to  mean  that  tho  Ai  chbishop's  pers^mal  opinion  and 
rnshes  are  opposed  to  the  oooupying  the  time  of  the  meeting  with  making 
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declarations,  or  laying  down  duliiiitionH  on  pointii  of  doctrine,  there  is  nothing 
to  Hhow  whether,  m  the  event  of  the  moetinc  not  sharing  such  opixdon,  the 
Pic-iM.  lit  woold  tUnk  it  rig^t  to  eoioim  €om|£uuioe  mt^ 
thuiio  i>f  tliu  majority. 

In  di  tauU  (;f  explicitness  in  the  Archbishop's  circnlar,  the  Bishop  revwfal  to 
two  other  (l<K  uinont«,  "  from  Avhii  h  it  may  be  conjocturcd  with  moro  or  less 
of  probttbilily,  wliat  are  the  oitiniuus  and  feelings  which  are  liktily  to  prevail  in 
tho  meeting  on  this  head."  Those  are  the  Addi'ess  to  the  Archbishop  from  tho 
Cuuttdiau  Sjoiod,  in  Soptomber,  1805,  and  tho  Report  of  tho  rdinimffoo  of  tho 
Lower  House,  appointed  to  consider  another  address  of  tho  &u,uic  Syuod  to  tho 
Convocation  of  CantcrbnrA'.  In  both  of  these  it  is  manifest  that  tho  object 
which  stands  foremost  in  the  minds  of  tiie  framors,  is  the  aasertiou  of  doctrines 
which  may  bo  thought  to  have  been  affected  by  the  decisions  of  the  law  coiirts 
in  the  case  of  the  Es.-iays  and  Eeviews,  and  that  of  tho  Bishop  of  Natal.  This 
is  more  espeoialiy  remarkable  in  tho  Beport  of  the  Oomnutteo  of  the  Lower 
Honse  of  ConTOf»tum;  for  al1ihoag>h  the  Rddress  to  -whiob  the  oommittec  was 
oiili'i-.  i!  (<)  ]ii<']Kiro  an  answer,  did  not  loally  tontain  a  single  allusion  to  those 
doctrines,  yet  tho  Tery  first  of  tho  odyauti^goa  enumerated  as  likely  to  result 
from  the  proposed  meeting  is  "  the  affinding  an  oppovtnuity  to  the  ehmndies 
of  the  ^Via;_'lican  Communion  to  confer  together  Upon  questionR  or  errors  which 
may  appear  in  thttt  (iau$  to  imnoril  tho  acceptance  of  the  Faith  once  deliverod 
to  the  Saints.**  In  ottier  woras,  the  Oommittee  was  animated  by  exactly  the 
same  feelinf;  as  that  whifh  inspired  tho  frnmcrs  of  the  Address  to  the  Archbishop 
—a  document  in  which  the  doc  trinal  ^uustion  is  avowedly  the  motive  of  action. 

TTndor  such  oiroatnstance?i,  th^  Bi*«hop  asks  if  it  is  "  desirable,  or,  indeed, morally 
possible,  that  a  great  n«.';f  inlily  of  bishops  shoiild  confer  togotbor  on  questions  or 
errors  which  apjx^ar  tu  imperil  the  Faith,  without  even  attempting  to  come 
to  any  ooaclumon,  but  so  as  studiously  to  avoid  doing  so?"  Yet  this  is  the 
ground  {rom  which  th<'  ciiTulav  warnn  tiieni  off.  Tli"  -ituation  i^  a  most  unfor- 
tunate one,  both  regurda  thu  rrimuto  and  thu  Jstabiiily  of  tho  l^tablishment. 
The  Canadian  Chiuch  addresses  the  Archbishop,  and  reoeivaa  a  javourable 
answer.  His  Grace  finally  resolves  to  accede  to  the  wish  expressed  in  tho 
address,  and  not  only  so,  but  invites  the  bishops  of  the  American  Communion 
to  take  part  in  tho  desired  meeting.  Yet  in  tho  very  document  in  which 
this  daring  step  is  taken,  the  one  subject  which  was  represented  by  the  Cuxadion 
Synod  an  tho  main  gronnd  of  their  request,  and  put  finemost  alnong  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  such  a  Council,  by  tho  Committoe  of  Convocation, 
is  virtually  tabooed.  Well  may  the  Bishop  put  the  question  to  his  Metropolitan  : — 

"  Is  there  not  reaoon  to  itmr  Dr.d  our  (-'anadian  bi-uthren  may  think  themselvos  rather 
hardly  trested,  as  if  they  bad  ;i^ki  d  brood,  and  your  Grace  had  given  them  a  stone  ? 
tihiy  it  not  bu  that  they  would  havo  felt  less  disappointment  if  you  had  withheld  the 
boon  which  they  so  earnestly  aoUcited,  altogether,  theoi  now  that  they  recdvo  it  clogged 
with  oondttkms  wbieh  must  in  their  sstbiatkm  dsfwiTO  it  of  ahnost  ail  its  -rafaie  t  ** 

But  what  iJ^  tho  nltoraativo  to  this  disappointment  ?  The  assembled  bishops 
may  take  a  ilifferent  view  from  their  president  of  oompetency."  "If, iudeed»*' 
they  Tuight  say,  "  it  was  a  sdentiflc  congress,  we  should  own  thai  we  were  not 
'  couHiot*  lit  '  to  sjn  iik  \vi1h  authority  on  questions  which  nuj;hl  be  proposed  to 
it.  But  wo  cannot  admit  that  tho  synod  of  Bishops  is  not  compotont  to  mako 
declarations  of  or  to  lay  down  definitiona  on  points  of  doebine."  And 
to  tho  reply  that  \rhat  was  ouestioned  was  only  the  pi  iu  fical  effoct  of  their 
decision,  tho  rejoinder  would  00  easy,  "  That  so  long  as  they  were  permitted  to 
boar  their  testimony  to  tho  tnith,  they  should  be  oontont  mth  whamyei  weight 
it  might  have  on  the  mind  of  the  Church." 

"  Porhnps."  concludoB  tho  IMslirip,  "  it  would  turn  out  tliat  your  Grar e  and  they  were' 
reasoning  from  entirely  diff* n nt  standinjf  points,  which  nu)>*t  proveiil  you  from  cominp 
to  a  mutual  undi  islaiidinc ;  tlial  you  wuru  lliiiikini;;  (jf  an  EslaMiRlu  d  (  hurr)!,  t)icy  of 
purely  rolontary  uiaaociations,  bound  by  no  law  but  tho  will  of  their  mombors.  A  pro- 
ceeding which,  from  the  one  point  of  view,  might  justly  seem  useloM  and  mischievous, 
may,  from  tho  othor,  be  regarded  as  necessary  and  highly  exju  dit  nt.  Unit  may  ho  a 
reason  why  your  Grace  should  deprecate  the  mtroducUon  of  the  subject  at  the  meeting, 
but  it  does  not  prove  that  yoa  will  find  yonxielf  aUe  to  ezehide  it" 

The  Archbidiop'a  drcolar  oontaina  a  raggestion  to  the  ie?entl  bidio|M  *'to 
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send  in  a  list  of  safajeots  for  oonndeiwtion  and  discussion."  The  Bishop  of 

St.  David's  bf'lioves  that  thorc  will  hi\  no  scarcity  of  Hubjwtj?,  of  a  kind  wliich 
the  asatnnbltrd  oi>i.-icoj)ato  may  udvaulageouijly  discuss;  but  he  should  exixnit 
of  thcso  that  "  the  discoBaioa  fheyrecoivo  at  a  church  oongrees,  ythen  all  <jrd<  rs 
and  c  las8e8  of  Chuichmon  meet»  iTould  be  moTO  uutmctiTB  than  one  in  which 
none  but  bishops  take  part." 

If,  however,  the  meeting  ia  to  bo  that  which  it  has  been  openl^jr  professod  by 
somo  of  its  principal  promoters  to  bo, — an  indirect  mode  of  brinfpng  about  that 
■vsliit  h  tho  law  of  the  land  forbids — the  issuing  declarations  relative  to  doctrine, 
which  tdtimately,  through  tho  machinery  of  tho  several  synods,  may  restrict 
in  one  direction,  and  expand  in  another,  the  liberty  at  present  enjoyed  by  the 
English  Church,  it  cannot  fbil  to  be  by  &r  tibe  most  important  step  that  has 
yet  been  taken  towards  tho  overthrow  of  the  EstabUshniont.  It  is  well  that 
thia  point  should  bo  distinctly  stated,  as  it  is  by  the  Bishop  in  the  oondnsioD 
of  hu  hidd  arprument ;  and  that  the  prelates  should,  ''tihea  September  amTes, 
not  bo  i^orant  what  jirico  may  have  to  be  paid  for  the  excttenMUtof  a  gather- 
ing "  without  exaini)le  in  tho  aunals  of  our  communion." 

*'If  I  knew  or  had  reason  to  believe,"  says  1  >r.  Thirlwall,  that  the  subjtx-ts  to  bo 
brought  before  the  meeting  are  such  as  those,  tho  discussion  of  which  is  considered  by 
tlM  committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  as  amcnif '  the  piincipal  adrantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  coimcil  of  the  seranl  Ghvidies  ooBBtitatiD|f  the  Angliean  Com- 

munion*;  if  thi>  nifotinjjf  is  'to  confer  toc^ethcr  upon  quPHtioiiH  or  errors,  whirli  may 
appear  in  thuso  days  to  iinpcril  the  ac<'>  ptaiKr  of  the  faith  onto  deliverc-d  to  tho  wunts;' 
if  it  is  'to  j)rovi(k'  a  broad  basis  upon  wtiii  li  to  found  attempts  to  bring  about  intercom- 
munion with  other  portions  of  the  Church  Catholic;'  if  it  is  '  to  discuss  and  affirm  the 
common  principle  of  a  right  eoclesiastieal  disofpUae  as  one  of  thenotss  of  the  tme 
Church ; '  if  it  is  '  to  consider  tho  principles  upon  which  Constitutions  and  Canons  appli- 
cable to  tho  whoh'  body  of  the  Anj^lican  Communitm  may  best  be  framed;'  if  it  is  '  to 
devise  a  course  of  procedure  by  which  minist'  rs  r  t  the  Church,  whether  iJinhopp,  TVicsts, 
or  Deacons,  accused  of  denying  the  faith,  or  infringing  tho  discipline  of  the  Church, 
may  be  duly  tried,  in  a  mode  recognised  by  the  whole  Oommunion  as  just  both  to  ^e 
accused  ana  tho  Church;'  then  I  .should  feel  myself  obliged  to  malfe  some  hind  of  pro- 
test against  these  proceedings,  and  that  which  T  shoidd  think  most  eonsibtent  with  respect 
for  your  (Irace,  would  l>e  to  stay  away  from  the  im  <  ting.  I  am  not  anxious  to  hasten 
a  separation  between ji  Church  and  State,  and  until  that  ia  accompHshsd*  the  discussion 
nf  such  questions-^UBlesfl  considered  as  preparing  the  way  for  sepd^tion — would  appear 
to  me,  wnether  tb*  m'  l  tini^  is  or  is  not  'competent'  to  entertain  them,  as  premature, 
and  much  worse  thim  a  mere  waste  of  time.  I  would  fain  hope  that  your  Grace  may 
he  of  the  same  opiaion." 

Hymim  and  Lyric$/or  the  Smmors  and  BainU'  Day%  </  tkt  Chunks  By  the  Ber. 
QsBABD  MouuiBiB,  ILA.  London:  Ifaaters. 

There  arc  sevonil  reasons  why  we  eonld  have  wished  to  speak  of  thif*  voliuno 
nothing  that  was  not  favourable.  But  wo  have  found  it  impossiblo.  Its  strains 
are  of  that  kind  which  no  English  Churchman  can  read  without  ahamo  and 
disgust.  Thf'V  date  from  that  Ixjrder  land  Ix'twocn  England  and  Eom<',  where, 
it  is  to  bo  feiu-ed,  not  a  few  of  our  younger  clergy  are  loitoljng,  uncertain 
which  way  to  turn  their  faces.  There  may  be  hymnsmbre  advtaced  than  theso, 
which  wo  have  not  seen;  but  we  shall  give  our  readers  a  few  ."jieeimens  which 
wUl  servo,  wo  think,  to  place  Mr.  Gerard  Moultrio  ut  leatit  avioiHi  tho  front 
rank  of  oar  BomaniKUlg  lyrists.  One  who  can  address  the  mother  of  oar  Lord 
ns  *•  pura  in  impuris  nata,"  and  follow  thnt  address  -with  such  stanms  as 
thoi^,  surely  need  not  shrink  &om  the  place  ,wu  havo  assigned  him : — 

*'BoBa1iBtatn  Saronis,  ^  '  "Expera  DominapeooatL 

^lyrrha  vesti  Saloraonia^  "  Dei  mater  incamati 

Aicu  elausa  fo'dcris :        ^         •  8ino  labo  genitL" 

Tu  c  ielonmi  fcnestella,     -       '  •       •       •       •  • 

Domus  anri,  maris  steilsi  ^ 

Hater  adndiaUlist'y  Saneta  Hater  semper-vngo.** 

Wo  can  call  to  mind  a  mq<fe  honoured  boarer  of  Mr*  Moultrie's  name,  who  onco 
wrote  n  beautiful  jioem  m  which  true  honour  was  giTsn  to  her,  aoooiding  to  the 
text  of  ^-'eripturi',  as  a  "(nfe  and  mother. 

It  is  cluinu'teristic  of  tho  book  and  tho  pai-ty,  that  whilo  the  Apostles'  days 
lavu  Ibr  the  mo»t  ^^aii  very  cold  oxeBl  inanimate  strains,  the  author  kindles 
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into  fbrvonr,  and  covers  many  pagos,  when  he  oomea  to  what  hia  aeot  caU  the 

minor  saints'  dayH.   In  one  of  those',  inaoribed  to  the  leeaer  and  lees  worthy 

AngiHtiiio,  ho  addros.seti  his  naint  thus  : — 

"  lloiy  Father,  read  the  record  wJiidi  thou  boareat  in  thino  hand, 
Of  thy  mitred  sons  in  ordi  r  who  bcfvirn  tliini  altar  atand. 
Summon  np  the  vision  to  ua  of  the  Cantorborv  lino 
With  ita  hundnd  names  recorded  in  the  lifb-Iist  ondor  thine." 

First  of  theae  ia  Anselm ;  thon 

** Hard  behiml  him,  bravo  and  bl  Ki(l-fitain<'d,  with  his  sword-rloft  mitre>lNUld| 
lio!  where  IJi  tket  the  undauntid,  inartyr-priniat<',  taki  s  hia  stiuul : 
Kings'may  frown,  tho  Stato  may  threaUn,  what  tares  hn  ':    Th(;  Churdl  of  God 
O'er  such  foei  ahall  tread  in  triumph,  as  in  d^a  gone  by  she  trod : 
What  are  crowns  and  what  are  stateamen  P  weattMr-Tsnea  npon  the  hill : 
Playthings  for  the  shifting  breeaes  of  the  fickle  nation's  will  .  " 

This  is  prrtt]!,'  ^^troni?  for  ono  who  professes  to  receive  a  Ixiok  wliirh  t^^achos  him 
to  uubuiit  liiui2>eli  to  every  ordiuuuco  of  uiau  for  the  Lord'n  Hako.  But  let  us 
]«OGeod ;  and  wo  find  Granmer,  the  fhther  of  the  English  Fteyer-Book,  thna 

diaracterizcd  : — 

"  Who  is  this  that  stands  uncertain  at  tho  gate,  with  downcast  eyo, 
Doubtful  of  his  right  to  enter  to  the  goooly  company  'f 
"XMuit  hath  ho  to  show  his  Mast^T  ^    Chun  h  sum  ti'^ T'  il,  trust  <L  niod, 
Cruzicr  lowtired  to  sweep  the  scaffuld  for  th<?  tyrunt'.s  lim  i  t,  liridr  : 
Tx)vc  of  earthly  life  and  honour  un,Mni^  his  m m -rsfful  hi  ait 
To  tho  loss  of  ileaven!   Can  such  onu  with  Chrifit'8  faithfid  havo  his  part  ? 
Firo  hath  passed  upon  his  raiment ;  round  his  heart  tho  red  flanua  roll ; 
Lord,  aocepk  the  body's  angvish  for  the  saving  of  his  soul." 

To  this  condescending  and  not  Yery  orthodinc  wiah  saooeed  soma  stanaaa  in  a 
better  strain : — 

•  **  Look,  O  Lord,  upmt  the  work  ;  f  ir/ipve  the  workman ;  and  Ibrhear 

To  let  loo'^p  thy  rii^htf  ous  V(  ml:'  mtk    mh  th<'  horeflics  of  fear  fr) 

Look  on  Eufijlau'l  s  Chiuxjh,  unftittorcd  by  hia  arm,  from  lana  to  land,  \ 

Fressing  on  tUjttiiKhty  incrsaaa  with |ha  Basbtore  in  her  hand ; . 

San  ne'er  setf'tPpon  her  miwrion,  moviBrf  on  aoBn  shore  to  shore ; 

From  the  tocUm  of  Staten  Tsland  to  the  noeen  Labrador, 

"WIkjh  {!.'■  i-Iats  of  Ihr  .Mins.  t  L^nrd  (lif  vid'i'.\(  il  ill  .dcm 

On  tiw  du^iky  bro\->  ut'  Euuua,  eel  with  laith'ii  unlading  gem." 

But  when  €e  niocotKla-v 

',**  Where  venflSiCffiw^ubk'-mountain  the  great  Bishop  givea  the  word 

To  the  hosts  who  Sust<  r  fiercely  for  the  oattlc  of  tho  Iiord," 

we  begin  again  to  -'flvl,  how  entirely  wo  aro  separated  from  tho  spirit  of 
English  tnith  and  illttr  wiping.  If  "  tho  battle  of  tho  Lord  "  is  to  be  .supported 
by  sufli  trirk-^  of  iinfuir  «iU(i;utii>:i  and  ,!4:;irMinL:  as  lose  (if  which  the  recent 
"  Eeply  "  ot  the  Biahpp  ot  ^^t.  i>aTid'8  haa  conyicted  "  the  great  Itithop  "  hero 
alluded  to,  all  honeetinen  in  onroommtmion  will,  at  least,  feel  "  Non  tali  auxi- 

We  would  by  no  means  deny  to  Mr.  Gerard  Moultrie  the  gift  of  writing  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  taking  poetry.   But  even  this  ia  chiefly  at  secondhand.  Our  readers 

will  have  traced  "  J^)cksley  Hall"  abundantly  in  tho  pooiii  wo  havo  just  been 
quoting,  and  most  of  the  readable  straina  in  this  Tolumo  recall  others  by  greater 
men.  £iTen  in  those  for  which  the  anthor  daimaoriginality-ofmetttf,  tne  ftnita- 
tion  is  striking,  nno  of  these,  n  poem  of  some  morft,  is  ''Tl)o  T,o.a>^  ef  tho  T.<i,i~ 
tlon."  hi  the  preface  we  read  that  this  Latin  mejlre  has  never,  tq  the  writer's 
knowledge,  hoendothed  in  Engliahdreaehefine.  lietnaaee.  HeveisainaEa:*— 

"  Three  suns  rose,  three  suns  86^  Nor  moon  nor  stars  appcarecf 

Onward  still,  onward  yet,  Onward  her  course  she  steeied« 

Noftarsmayholdher:  B<dder  and  holder.'* 

We  had  thought  this  was,  foot  for  foot,  exactly  the  metre  of  the  Lannate'a 
' '  Chaige  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  and,  before  that,  of  Drayton'a  "  Ballad  of  Agin- 

court." 

The  yory  ^amo  is  the  case  with  tho  other  niece  for  which  he  claims  originality 
of  metre,  the  translation  of  the  rhythm  of  Bomaid  of  Morlaiz :~ 
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*'  0,  bioa,  bright  with  gold,  Tongue  caimot  tuU  th)r  bliM| 

Flowing  with  milk  toj  ftdd.  Heart  sinks  opprest  with  thu 

City  of  gladnefy.  Even  to  sadness." 

We  cannot  close  thia  uolice  without  giving  an  indication  (we  abstain  from 
adducing  specimraB)  of  the  spirit  in  these  atraina  ftt  "wbich  wo  pointed  when  we 
characterized  them  80  strongly  at  the  opening  of  our  notice.  Mr.  Gerard  Moul- 
tiie  is  the  greatest  offender  we  havo  seeii  in  the  direction  of  a  certain  pruriency 
Hi  description  in  those  portions  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  our  faith  which  rever- 
enco  and  sobriety  keep  united.  Almost  any  of  his  strains  on  the  Incurnatiou 
will  illustrate  our  meaning.  We  would  especially  refer  to  f  page  2,  btouza  4; 
page  3,  stanzas  2,  3,  4  ;  wnich  will  Hufficiently  indicate  what  we  mean. 

The  book  is  fall  of  blemishes  in  taste  and  ozecutioo.  Take  tlMie  two  staiuM 
in  the  poem  "  Beneath  the  Cross,"  page  92  :— 

"  Dpon  the  anna  ootipread, 

Wilh  Oodhend  sluinherittg  ift  th-^^lr  thin  hhw  reintf 
Tlu  thorn-encircled  head  rest;*  from  its  pains. 
Thi'  earth,  liis  t'lict  brm  ath, 
Trembles  and  $Auddert  like  a  frightmed  Aomd  : 
OoimikiTQ  ttiroea  of  deHth  vpluavo  Che  gnniuL" 

Or  fhie»  on  Eaator  Etbh 

•*  The  voire  of  the  night-wind,  J  From  Icanct  to  Icaflot, 

6c«ffoe  heard  in  the  distanoe,  To,whuper^  in  trtmblmft 

OoaaM  toSOf  edvaadog  Omjfnftr  iftr  iU  J4$m." 

Ot  HboM  temple  of  petboe:— 

"  "Who  is  this  that  comes  from  Edom,  with  his  rrihrn  from  T^ozriih  dj  cd? 
Siiy,  is  this  the  King  of  Glory,  tvU/t  the  pule  Ihirf  hy  hit  gide  f" — P.  101. 

Or  judge  of  the  harmony  and  propriety  of  this  companeon 

"  They  are  here, — of  the  departed,  the  unending  muster-roll, 

Thick  HA  thoiii;htfl  which  throni;  the  death-HoenQOTtheooiiioianee^trielnnioiiL**— P.  108. 

Who  eTor  saw  such  Bnppliics  as  those : — 

"  Calvary's  shuduH  Imvo  iled  :  tho  oarthquako  sIumboTiy 
In  tho  deep  silent  lull  of  Eoster-cTitn, 
And  from  the  dewy  night  the  dawn  growB  brighter— 
The  Lofldieita?'*—?.  117. 
Or  eneh  ekeiee  ee  fhew:— 

**Th.  8c  are  the  gifts  which  flirist       th     pifta  of  love^ 
Won  from  earth's  casket, — the  Bosom  \  irg^inal  (f) 
God  was  the  Father,  God  tho  Bridegroom, 
(rod  bom  in  Bethlehem,  Son  of  Maiy*"— P.  132. 
Or  such  doggrel  as  this : — 

**  Hail  wh  "  in  the  wildemew  Free  from  carnal  taint  of  na ; 

From  the  world  retreating,     .  ^  NN'ater  was  thy  potion ; 

Didst  the  camel's  hair  put  on,     *  Thus  tho  world  thou  puttcst  off. 

Desert  honey  oating :  Putttnig  Ott  devotion."— P.  Sl£. 

And  what  does  the  itelioiBed  line  in  the  foUowing  idmuiF   It  ooouM  in  a 

chi'itttening  hyum 

"  O  wake  from  sleep,  dear  child,  Soe  his  arms  are  open  idde, 

Ariio  from  Death's  dark  nigh^  For  his  little  ones  alonf>! 

And  Je»u»,  meek  and  mild,  They  will  preoa  thee  to  liis  side, 
ShaUgiTO  thee  light  f  Niy/Awtf  wMto  et  w  <Mw  mum." 


In  ono  poom  (the  "  Altar  Vigil,"  p.  863)  tho  author  clnr^  not  .scruple  to  relate, 
apparently  as  a  fiact,  how  even  a  marble  oruciiix  in  the  rer-edos  wept  and  turned  its 
eyes  "  on  prieH  and  acolyte,"  and  then  up  to  heaven,  pleading  for  pity.  Surely  this 
is  going  some  way,  when  a  clorgyinan  in  EngUsh  QnucBiepiradnoee  the  "vrinkaiid 
ttf«y  tnoks  of  Boman  pictured  and  images." 

We  think  we  httve  joatified  the  term  in  which  we  introduced  thu  book.  We 
will  my  but  ono  word  moro--that  the  best,  becnuso  the  sobeifst,  poems  in  it  are 
not  by  the  author's  hand,  but  by  that  of  gifted  and  lamented  muster. 
While  we  coiild  wish  some  even  of  these  other  U^n  thoy  are,  ve  oould  wiah 
also  that  thny  rm\d  ho  frivpn  free  from  ^ho  adniixtaie  01  the  gmser  and  lOH 
roTerentmi  mutter  with  winch  tiioy  are  accumpunied. 
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jfoMtt  Saaabii  Uitmifmi  atrukmmitU  Pr^ttj/ttri  MjfiMm.  Ed.  M^. 

THE  letters  of  the  great  Church  Fatheia,  from  Cyprian  to  Gregoty 
the  Great,  extending  over  more  than  four  centuries,  arc,  to  an 
ordinary  reader,  the  most  instructive  portion  of  their  writings.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  letters  of  men  of  ability  and  great  devo- 
tion, and  in  the  dearth  of  anything  like  a  good  Church  historian, 
thev  fonn  by  far  the  truest  and  most  lively  record  of  Christian 
history.  They  are  often  written  with  a  spirit  and  freedom,  with  an 
unreserved  simplicity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  unrestrained  fire, 
which  are  s  marked  ooatraat  to  the  more  formal  worka  of  the  same 
authors,  and  still  more  to  the  vapid  productions  of  EnselniM,  Sosomen, 
and  Socrates.  Thus  in  Cyprian  we  see  the  great  Roman,  the  Grander 
of  the  high  Episcopal  spirit  of  the  Church,  dealing  witii  those  who 
resisted  his  audiority  at  once  as  the  kindly  Christian  Bishop,  and 
yet  with  something  of  the  tone  of  a  Roman  Imperator,  deciding  with 
practical  Roman  wisdom  the  case  of  the  re- admission  of  tho  Lnpserf, 
and  denouncing  with  Roman  scorn  the  arroo-ant  schism  of  the 
Novatians.  In  Athanasius  we  have  a  descriiUioii  far  more  lively 
than  we  find  elsewhere,  both  of  the  orthodox  devotion  of  his  monkish 
supporters,  and  of  what  he  held  to  be  the  judgment  of  God  in  the 
death  of  his  great  opponent.  The  early  history  of  Basil  and  Gregory 
at  the  school  of  Athens,  as  it  is  described  in  these  letters,  their 
romantic  friendship  and  sipgular  quarrels,  are  a  pleasing  episode  in  the 
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midst  of  the  erii  struggles  and  bitter  polemics  of  the  Eastern  Church  ; 
while  it  is  far  more  in  the  letters  of  Basil  than  in  his  other  writings 
that  we  truce  the  versatile  ji^enius,  the  eouiage,  the  gifts  of  command 
and  administration,  which  gaiiu  d  for  him  both  the  enmity  and  respect 
of  his  (Id  schoolfellow  .Julian,  and  made  him,  ufUr  Athanasius,  the  one 
practical  man  whom  iLo  East  produced,  "  the  great  Basil."  In  the 
ktterti,  again,  of  the  chief  Latin  Fathers,  those  of  Ambrose  contain 
our  only  record  of  Bome  of  the  greatest  scenes  of  Church  history,  in 
which  he  was  himself  the  actor ;  and  if  those  of  Augustine  are  of 
infoior  interest,  it  is  because,  like  ahnost  aU  great  orators,  except 
Cicero,  he  too  often  sinks  the  letter^writer  in  the  rhetoridaiL 
Finally,  two  centuries  later,  it  is  in  the  touching  letters  of  the  first 
of  the  great  Gregories  that  we  see  the  man  who  guided  Christendom 
from  his  bed  of  .suffering — at  one  time  controlling  the  barbarian 
Franks  and  Lombard^  bv  the  force  of  his  character,  at  another 
entering  into  th<^  minutest  details  for  the  direction  of  tlif  eonvort(  d 
Anglo-Saxons,  with  a  gentle  wisdom  which  has  made  even  Gibbon 
acknowledge  thtit  **  the  Puntilieate  of  Gregory  the  Great  is  one  of  the 
most  edifying  peiioda  in  the  history  ol  the  Church." 

And  yet  the  letters  of  the  rehement,  rude  Dalmatian  priest, 
EuBehiuB  Hieronymus,  who  retained  through  life  many  traces  of  hia 
semi-barbarous  origin,  must  be  placed  far  aboTe  any  that  we  haye 
mentioned,  both  for  their  irigour,  and  still  more  for  their  historical 
interest.  We  have  given  a  sketch  of  him  on  a  prerious  occanon  as 
tiie  most  eminent  supporter  of  the  early  monastic  system ;  but  this 
feature  in  his  character,  though  it  marked  his  whole  life,  is  far  from 
being  the  only  aspect  in  which  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Fathers 
deserves  to  l>e  rejj.rrfh d.  Far  inferior  both  in  ofonins  anrl  in  feclins: 
to  Origen  and  Augu-liu,  Jerome  had  ccrfuin  qualities  which  have 
made  him  the  mof^t  rea<l.ib]c,  the  most  modern,  and  (if  such  a  word 
may  be  applied  to  a  Fallu  r  and  a  Saint)  I)y  far  the  most  amusing,  of 
Cliurch  writers.  lie  was  the  tirsl  specimen  among  iht-m  of  a 
thorough  literary  man, — not  a  professor,  like  Origcu,  or  an  orator,  like 
Augustine  hut  a  man  to  whom  reading  and  study  were  the  great 
delight  of  his  life.  His  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  model  of 
terse  and  Tigorous  Latin,  almost  a  language  by  itself;  and  in  diis 
respect,  as  in  others,  it  is  deserving  to  be  compared  with  our  own 
great  translation.  There  is  an  occasional  boldness  of  thou^lit  and 
language  in  his  Commentaries  which  startles  his  modern  admirers, 
hofliiSed  his  contemporaries,  and  drew  upon  him  the  mUd  rebuke  (by 
no  means  mildly  answered)  of  Augn'^tine.  But  his  Mtrr,s  are  the  best 
record  both  of  hisstranj^e  lite  :nul  his  varied  ability.  Here  the  curious 
stories  in  which  he  deserilKJS  hi^  love  of  tlic  classics  and  liis  curly  hatred 
of  the  rough  style  of  the  Scripture  writers,  the  singular  yision,  the 
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ymoo  wbioh  lie  heard  in  tlie  deaoort^  '*Toa  are  not  a  Christian^  but  a 
Cioeronian/'  and  the  flagellation  whioh  followed;  the  tow  which  he 
describes  himself  as  making,  and  which,  if  he  ever  mudc  it,  he 
assuredly  broke,  that  be  would  never  look  into  fke  classics  again ; 
his  almost  boundless  reading,  joined  to  a  power  of  memory  worthy  * 
of  a  Niebuhr  or  a  8caliger,  which  is  shown  iu  his  constant  and  apt 
qiiotatiVms ;  the  spirit  with  which  ho  often  compare**  the  Scripture 
writers  and  the  classics, — "David,"  he  says,  "  is  Hinionidcs,  Pindar, 
Flaccus,  and  Catullus,  all  in  one  bis  minute  antiquarian  learning, 
which  m?}ke8  liiiu  as  Tiuich  at  home  in  Enniua  and  Na!\'ius  as  in 
Cicero :  thi-se  tiuits  arc  but  a  few  samples  of  the  old  classical  spirit 
strong  within  him,  which  is  always  flashing  out  in  his  best  writings, 
and  giYes  life,  and  even  grace,  to  his  savage  polemics.  Erasmus  did 
not  hesitate  to  place  him  above  Oioero  as  a  letter-writer ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  would  be  difficult  to  match  from  Cicero  his  bursts  of  natural 
doiiaence  or  his  condensed  and  epsgrammatic  inyective.  Such  arc 
the  proverbs — "  Ingemuit  totns  orbus,  et  se  Ariftimm  esse  miratuK 
est;**  the  fine  description  of  St.  Paul,  "  Qut  m  ((uotu .scumque  lego 
videor  mihi  non  vcrbft  sed  tonitrua  audire,"  and  the  constantly 
quottxl  st  ntitnent,  "  Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerint ;  "  words 
which,  few  are  aware,  owe  their  birth  to  the  old  mfmk  Jerome,  who 
occasionally  does  not  even  stop  short  of  a  patristic  "oatli,"  foi- 
the  words,  "  O  Jesu  bone,**  are  of  constant  recurrence  in  his  letters. 
But,  iu  fact,  he  was  ftir  enough  from  being  a  mere  theologian. 
Monk  as  he  was  for  half  his  life,  he  had  thoroughly  knowu  the 
world  in  its  society  and  its  Tioes  during  the  other  half;  and  he 
is  almost  as  nmch  the  satirist  and  the  painter  of  human  life  an 
Jnrenal  or  Horace^  His  style,  too,  is  an  admirable  one.  He  was 
proud  of  it ;  ibr  the  fault  of  undersstimating  his  own  powers  wos 
not  one  which  could  be  laid  to  Jerome's  charge,  and  he  more  than 
once  describes  his  habits  of  composition.  *'  I  like,"  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  the  Roman  noUe  Pammachius,  *'  to  write  down  a  few  follies 
in  my  note-books,  to  comment  on  the  Scriptures,  to  show  my  teeth  u 
little  to  my  assailnnf^  ( nniorrfrrr  fnrfpntes),  and  thus  to  sot  my  diges- 
tion into  order,  antl  i>y  some  pracficc  in  j^fneval  topics  to  sharpen 
my  aiTows  and  lay  them  up  against  the  time  oi  battle."  (Ep.  55/; 
Suffering,  howt  \  er,  from  a  weakness  in  his  eyes,  he  was  iu  the  habit  of 
dictating  his  letters  ;  and  he  oft<;n  begs  his  correspondents,  who  were 
chiefly  Roman  ladies  of  high  rank,  to  excuse  any  want  of  polish  in  his 
npressions.  In  point  of  force  and  spirit  Jerome's  letters  certainly 
lost  nothing  from  this  habit  of  extempore  composition ;  but  in  another 
respect,  for  which  it  never  ocourred  to' him  to  apologize,  ho  might  well 
have  done  so ;  for  passages  of  more  astonishing  coarseness  could  scarcely 
be  found  in  the  most  unreadable  parts  of  Juv«ud,  than  many  of 
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t1iOf*o  which  he  •vrritcs  to  his  high-bred  widows  and  virgins.  This 
habit,  considoring  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carriefl  by  the  greatest 
Church  writers,  is  indeed  a  very  startling  feature  in  the  manners  of 
the  time,  on  which  it  is  uupossible  to  dwell  fully.  Wherever  it  is 
possible  to  be  coarse,  Jerome  certainly  is  so ;  but  we  are  far  more 
disposed  to  attribute  this  to  the  spirit  of  his  day,  than  to  any  impurity 
m  his  own  mrnid.  Whalerer  fhe  caiiBe»  bu  plain  speaking  has  at 
least  helped  to  maike  his  letters  a  most  living  picture  hoth  ot  the 
Christian  and  the  still  remaining  Pagan  sodeiy  of  his  time.  And 
these  are  the  two  prindpel  aspeots  in  which  we  shall  at  present  regard 
tiiem. 

The  period  at  which  St.  Jerome's  letters  were  written  is  indeed  one 
of  singular  interest,  for  it  was  the  age  of  the  final  straggle  between 

Cliristianity  and  Paganism  ;  and  it  may  also  bo  called  the  golden 
age  of  Christian  theology.  We  have  already  given  the  outlines  of 
Jerome's  own  life  in  his  connexion  with  the  early  days  of  monasti- 
cism,  and  shall  only  so  far  recur  to  it  at  present  as  may  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  make  his  letters  intelligible.  Coming  to  Rome  m  a  mere 
boy,  fresh  from  the  provinces,  it  was  but  natural,  and  is,  indeed, 
eharactmislie  of  the  unsettled  temper  of  die  times,  that  he  should 
hare  fallen  (as  Augustine  did)  into  some  of  the  lioes  the  city  ;  * 
Imt  even  then  his  life  was  evidently  one  of  intense  study,  and  after 
he  had  repented  and  been  baptised,  he  passed  some  time  in  retire- 
ment in  Dalmatia,  and  then  suddenly  rushed  to  tiie  East,  in  order 
.to  gratify  his  passion  for  a  monastic  life.  He  managed,  however, 
soon  to  quarrel  with  his  monastic  friends,  and  with  the  spirit  of 
a  traveller  (which  was  a  curious  feature  in  his  character)  ho 
rctunif  d  to  Antioch  nnd  Constantinople,  and  then  passrd  through 
Greece  ou  his  way  to  Rome,  making  copious  notes  o(  all  the  places 
ho  visited,  which  he  afterwards  used  with  effect  in  his  Com- 
mentaries. We  tlnd  him  at  Rome  about  the  year  382  a.c.  ;  and 
although  he  had  hitherto  publibhed  nothing,  and  chietly  owed  his 
reputation  to  some  graphic  accounts  of  monastic  life  which  had  been 

*"He  doBcribw  (He  tomptatioiu  of  the  city  to  which  he  fell  a  Tictim  in  tevonl 

jMSftiitrPs  vrn*  powerfultv  *♦  Nnn  (juH^i  itriianis  fluctnuna  doctus  nauta  pripmoneo, 
Red  quasi  nuper  naufragio  cjectus  iu  littu^,  UmiJa  iiavigatorii>  voce  pnen)ua«K>.  lu 
iXh»  Mtu  GiMrybdis  InxniaB  lalntem  vont  Ihi  ore  rirgineo,  ad  pndtdtiB  pevpo- 
tnutda  nan&agin,  PcyllcTum  irnidpiiB  libido  blanditur.  Nolite  crt'dt  re,  nolite  ease 
Hocuri.  .  .  **  Again,  in  a  singularly  powerful,  and  also  singularly  coarse  letter  to  the 
young  Eoitodiiimi, — ^for  all  Um  eoanest  puRHugee  of  Jmm»  ue  in  bia  letten  to  ladiei^— 
b»  aays,  *'  Non  ttubflico  infelidtatiB  meie  miseriam  conflteri,  quin  potias  plango  me  non 
08  »,  qnod  ftjcrim  .  .  .  iwpe  choris  intfireram  puellarum :  pallebant  ora  jejuniis,  et  mens 
(losideriiB  autuabat  iu  (xigido  corpora,  et  aiitc  bomiucm  sua  jam  in  came  prsemortoum, 
■ola  libidinnm  IniModis  bulliebant**  (Ep.*  22.)  Again  (Ep.  48,  ad  Donmkmem), 
"  Virginititam  witai  in  oodnm  foo^  aoa  qui*  lutbeun,  ied  quia  nngia  ainir  qmd  bmi 
•  habeo." 
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read  in  the  coteries  of  the  literaiy  Christian  ladies  at  Rome, 
his  fame  for  learning,  especially  as  a  Hebrew  scholar,  was  alr<»dy 
higher  than  that  of  any  man  of  his  time,  and  he  soon  became 
necrctar^'  to  the  roifyniiin^  Popo  Damiisns,  anrl  liol<l  the  scarcely  less 
important  post  of  11  sort  of  professor  to  ^vlult  may  be  called  a  larlies* 
college,  on  the  Aventine,  which  was  und'M-  tho  direction  of  the  higli- 
minded  and  enthusiastic  ^Farcella.*  Tlie  eouimenceineut  of  his  letters 
dates  from  the  year  '57(>  a.(  about  fifteen  yearn  prior  to  the  period 
we  are  now  speaking  ui ,  and  some  of  the  early  ones,  written  in  tho 
deser^  are  amongst  tlie  most  interesting  of  the  collectiffiD.  They 
range,  however,  over  a  period  of  fifty  years, — from  the  thirtietli 
year  of  his  own  life,  to  bis  death  at  Bethlehem,  about  420  a.c.  ;  and 
may  be  naturally  arranged  under  three  heads:  (1)  Those  written 
from  the  Desert  of  Chalcis ;  (2)  those  of  his  three  yours  of  his  stay 
at  Komc ;  and  (3)  those  writtra  during  the  rest  of  his  life  from 
Palestine.  Jerome  was  not  a  mao  to  forget  the  world  wh&L  ho 
entered  his  cell;  and  he  has  kft  us  in  this  fifty  years' correspondenco 
a  far  more  vlxhl  pirture  than  we  could  gain  elsewhere  of  tho  vices  of 
heathen  and  Christians,  cler<]ry  und  laity  alike,  in  the  last  days  of  tho 
great  city  ;  and  of  that  mixture  of  heroism  and  extravagance  which 
marked  the  zealous  party  of  the  revival  under  tlio  monks  and  nuns. 

1 1.  Last  Dayb  of  "Paoxsish  in  Rome. 

First,  then,  let  us  *n\<o  wliat  was  the  unique  feature  of  tho  ago 
of  St.  Jerome,  the  transition  of  the  Roman  world  from  Paganism 
to  Christianity.  It  was  a  change  stuh  as  the  world  had  never 
seen,  nor  could  sec  ap^ain,  when  the  old  Roman  Senate,  which  fctill 
preserved  somcthiug  of  the  reaUty  of  ind^ndencc,  and  was  the 
last  stronghold  of  Paganism,  yielded  rductantly  to  the  Emperor's 
command,  and  after  a  public  conflict  between  the  orator  Symmachua 
and  the  great  Christian  champion  St.  Ambrose,  it  was  decreed  by 
Gratian  thi^  the  last  emblem  of  Rome's  Pagan  greatness,  the  statue 
of  Victory  (which  the  first  Gassar  had  placed  in  the  Senate  IIouso, 
which  had  been  removed  by  Constantino,  and  restored  by  Julian),  should 
be  ignominiously  cast  out,  and  that  it  should  be  penal  to  offer  a  single 
sacrifice  in  any  of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  temples  and  sLnno-* 
of  what  had  been  so  long  the  Catholic  religion  of  tho  world.  Tho 

*The  Sieooiuat  which  ho  g^vcs  of  this  is  x^-nrlh  quoting.  It  h  oonliiiMd  in  a  let(«r  (o 
Asclla,  ■written  jitst  before  he  left  Kome,  und  in  which  he  indignnntly  refutes  the  i«!nm- 
nkii  which  had  buun  spread  ogaiofit  him.  "  Peno  triennium  cum  eiii  vixL  Multa  mo 
mulicrum  rrebr6  tnrba  drcamdedit.  Lectio  Miidmtfttein,  aaaiduHaB  fiuniliaritatcin, 
familifirit.'is  fidufiam  focrrut.  Dicant,  quid  unqnim  in  me  alitor  pfTifrint.  m\^\:'n 
Chiistianum  deccbat.  X'ecumam  vnjiwquam  aecepi  ?  0bUquu3  sermo,  oculus  i>ctuliina 
fiiit?  ITiliil  inibt  olgidtur  sin  mkqi  mens;  et  boo  auaquftm  objieitiir,  nisi  qnnm 
lenoolyoMm  Biula  pfofldcudtai'.*! — ^Ad  AscIIobl  Epi.  45  (Ed.  Mignt). 
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matter  was  dccidecl  by  a  formal  of  the  Senate,  and  the  scene 
miay  indeed  at  fir«it  appear  to  liave  it«  ridiculous  side,  for  there 
is  something  ludicruuB  in  the  idea  of  Jupiter  being  outvoted,  after 
:i  keen  debate,*  But  this  is  no  more  than  mny  hi  ^aid  of  other 
religious  rcvolutiouii,  and  ccrtiiiuiy  of  our  owu  as  much  ua  any, 
when  the  faith  of  centuries  was  &diioiied  hy  Ihe  contradictory  TOtea 
of  the  parliaments  of  Henry  and  EUaabeth ;  indecd»  if  we  cared  to 
puvsue  the  parallel  &rther  we  might  find  in  the  closing  of  many  of 
our  own  churches  after  the  Beformation,  and  the  immediate  flood  of 
immorality,  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  last  days  of  Paganism,  and 
on  instructiTO  proof  that  erery  disruption  of  old  belief  must  shock 
iat  a  time  the  moral  convictions  of  mankind.  For  Paganism  had 
been,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  with  the  small  excep- 
tion of  the  Jews,  what  we  ];:iyc  just  called  it,  the  Catholic  religion  of 
.  *;ivili.so<l  mnn.  With  little  to  touch  the  consi-ienee,  it  was  everywhere 
what  Periclc  s  describes  it  at  Athens,  "  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  mind 
by  the  daily  amust-nient  of  it«  sacrifices;  "  and  it.>^  power  had  been 
felt  at  Koiue  fur  more  than  anywhere  else.  The  lloman  aristocrat 
under  the  Empire  was  usually  no  believer  in  bis  gods;  but  the 
worship,  and  often  the  priestifciood,  of  peouliar  deities,  had  become  an 
heirloom  in  most  of  the  great  families ;  and  it  seems  to  have  beoi 
regarded  as  a  point  of  honour,  especially  after  the  foundation  of  the 
rival  and  Christian  Constantinople,  to  sit^port "  the  good  old  cause," 
"cum  populo,  patribusque,  Penatibus.  et  Magnis  Biis."  The  fifteen 
pontiffs,  the  fifteen  augurs,  the  fifteen  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
liie  six  vestals  who  guarded  the  f<}7nbolsof  the  eternity  of  the  Empire, 
on  Tihich  no  mortal  eyes  might"  look,  the  three  preat  flamons  of  ^fars, 
Jupiter,  and  Utn'rinus,  still  roTnaiiied  to  reniiud  that  proud  aristocracy 
of  tlje  dny«  \\  \\vu  they  had  been  truly  •  icriini  domini ;  "  while  the 
uuiueruu.s  eoulraternities  of  Saliaus,  Lupercals,  Feciales,  SodaleR,  the 
thousjjnds  of  priists  suppoiicd  by  large  endowments  from  the  State, 
and  perhaps  even  more,  the  domestic  worship  of  the  Lares,  the 
Pcnatc»,  the  Fratres  Ambanroles,  still  boro  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  daily  life  of  the  higlu  :»t  and  humblest  Boman  was  leavened  by  the 
habits,  if  not  by  the  belief,  of  his  religion.  It  was  indeed  this  habit 
which  more  than  anything  else  i^held  its  sway,  and  from  which  the 
greatest  minds  were  imwilling,  or  unable,  to  onancipate  themselves. 
Sripio,  whom  Polybius  describes  as  a  freethinker,  was  assiduous  in  his 
sacrifices  :  Cicero,  who  tells  us  that  no  two  augurs  could  look  each  other 
in  the  face  without  a  smile,  acknowledges  to  Atticus  that  the  augur- 
ship  was  the  hip^hc-^t  object  of  his  nmbition  ;  and  so  intense  did  this 
feeling  coulinuc^  t(»  tht^  very  end,  that  the  grratest  Christian  Em- 
perors lor  nearly  a  century  appeared  in  the  ustonibhiug  character  of 
*  Qibbon  Ima  doacxibcd  the  sceno  with  bis  usual  BMrcagm,  c.  28. 
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being  at  once  llic  opponents  of  Paganism  and  the  Pontificcs  Maximi 
of  the  Pagan  gods.  Even  Theodosius,  after  his  absolute  prohibttiini 
of  Paj^n  worship,  failed  to  uproot  it  eitlior  rrom  the  rustic  population 
of  the  eoiaiitn-  or  from  the  nobility  ;  uud  if  wo  mny  ]nd^v  from  the 
tone  of  August iiu  's  ^n  oat  treatise,  the  "  Givitas  Doi,"  it  iui;j;lit  liavc 
raaintaine<l  its  hold  for  rcuturies,  if  the  bands  of  the  Goths  and 
Heruli  hail  iii)t  buried  Pa^aui.sni  uiuh  r  the  ruins  of  liome. 

Stories  illuAtrative  of  thi^  siugului  }>eriud  abound  iu  the  great 
Chrwtiai&  writers  of  the  day.  Thus  St.  Augustine  has  left  us  an 
interesting  controyersy  with  Yoliuianus,  a  young  scion  of  tho  great 
Toliiaian  family,  who  was  his  neighbour  as  pro-consul  in  Africa, 
and  whose  mother  was  a  zealous  Christian ;  he  was  engaged  with 
St.  Paulinus  in  a  similar  attempt  to  redaim  a  young  Christian  noble 
named  Licentiu..,  who  had  been  tempted  iuto  the  ranks  of  the 
Pagan  party  by  the  promise  of  u  brilliant  alliance  ;  and  Paulinus 
himself,  who  became  a  leading  Christian  bisliop,  had  been  one  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Pagan  party  in  the  Senate,  both 
as  ronsul  ;nul  'j*'  '  i  iior  of  Gaul,  before  the  time  of  his  baptism. 
Biit  tlic  iiiDsi  ciiuncut  l*ugun  senator  and  noble  of  his  day  was 
Vettius  Ai^orius  Pra^textatus,  a  man  of  whom  we  owe  some  new 
notices  to  the  letter.s  of  Jerome.  He  was  a  character  of  whom  tho 
heathen  party  were  indeed  justly  proud,  for  he  represented  the  best 
features  of  tlie  old  Roman  noble,  and  was,  as  the  historian  Ammianus 
describes  him,  "  prodaiSD  indolis  gravitatisque  prises  Senator."  He 
figures  as  a  chief  speaker  in  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius,  the  last 
attempt  at  an  apology  for  Fuganism,  and  we  have  a  fine  letter  from 
the  orator  Symmaohus  to  Theodosius,  in  which  ho  prays  that  a 
statue  mny  b  '  erected  to  him,  "although  he  was  a  man  above  all 
dignities,  indulgent  to  others,  severe  to  himself,  simple  and  yet  noble, 
and  respected  without  crueltj'."  He  had  borne  the  highest  offices 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  not  only  in  Komo  and  Greece  but  in 
lUyricuiii,  ill  Lusitunia,  and  in  Achaia :  and  botli  he  and  his 
wife  would  t^cv^n  to  have  been  sincere  Pagan  devotees,  and  to  have 
ultaehed  theiu^rlvps  to  that  singular  rcrirnl  \vlii(  li  wa^  connected 
with  the  Mithratic  worship  of  the  8un,  which  ib:  lu*  d  the  leading 
feature  in  the  eccentric  belief  of  Julian.  His  wife  is  described  as 
priestess  of  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  Ceres  and  Cora,  of  Isis,  and  of 
Hecate.  A  few  years  before  his  diiath,  and  within  ten  years  of  the 
final  closing  of  all  the  temples,  he  had  restored  their  buildings  with 
great  care,  and  had  consecrated  in  the  Capitol  the  twelve  statues  of 
^0  Dii  Curantes,  the  guardian  gods  of  Rome.  The  mere  outline  of 
such  a  man's  life  may  show  us  that  PuganisTu  even  in  its  last  days 
had  powerful  supporters  in  the  Senate ;  and  Jerome's  description 
his  death  is  an  evidence  to  the  intense  bitterness  which  prevailed 
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between  the  more  zealous  Christian  and  the  old  Pagaji  party  at  Rrane. 
He  is  describing  the  death  of  a  Christian  lady  of  great  austerity  whom 
ho  calk  "  Pauper  Lea,"  and  he  adds  that  the  benevolent  object  of 
liis  letter  was»  "  nt  dooeamns  designatum  consulem  esse  in  Tartero." 
He  then  prooeeda  tbns : — 

* '  0  quanta  rerum  mutatio !  Ille  qucm  ante  paucoa  dies  dignitatuni 
omnium  cnlmina  praccdebant,  qui  quasi  de  subjectis  hostibus  triumpharet 
Capitolinas  aaoendit  arces,  quern  plausa  qnodamet  tripndiopopulus  Romanus 
excepit,  ad  cujus  introitum  urbs  imivprsa  commota  est,  nunc  dcsolatus  et 
nuduB,  non  in  laoteo  coeli  palatio,  utuxor  mentiturinfeliZi  sedin  sordentibus 
tenebris,  ecmtiitetiir,  Hiec  rero  quam  VBiiis  eubtenK  aeereta  Tollebant;  cujus 
vita  putabatnr  amentia,  Christum  scquitur,  et  dici^  qovcomqite  audivimiiB 
iiik  et  Tidimus  in  dntate  Dei  noatri." 

PnoteztatuB  and  Synmadbus  were  both  oTidently  "Pagans  of 

ho  Pagans,"  whose  pure  blood  was  unsullied  by  the  least  admixture 
with  Christianity.  Indeed  the  Christian  jxjct  Pnidentius,  who 
celebrated  the  conversion  of  the  St  iiate  in  glowing  verses,  and  deciaros 
that  six  hundred  noble  families  had  beoime  Christiani — 

**  Sexcentaa  niunoraro  domos  de  MOgaine  priMO 
Nobiliam  licet,  ad  Chiuti  aigiiacula  wno*,** — 

has  some  difficulty,  when  he  comes  to  the  point,  in  finding  more  than 

six  really  Svnatorian  families  who  had  been  oonTerted.  Amongst  them 
were  the  Auicii  (the  earliest  and  richest  converts  of  all,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantino),  the  Probi,  the  PauHni,  tlio  Basst,  the  Olybrii,  and 
the  Gracchi,  to  whom  we  should  add  from  Jerome  some  of  the  Furii. 
These,  however,  were  unquestionably  some  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Rome,  and  Jerome  had  a  ])crfcct  right — speaking  as  JSt.  I'aul  would 
have  said  "as  a  fool  "—to  glorify  the  gi'cat  convert  Pnuln,  though 
she  might  not  be  qnitc  "  Agamcmnonis  iuclyla  pmlet*,"  as  oue, — 

"  Scipio  qiwm  gcnuit,  Taulli  fiidere  parentaB 
GrBCcbAnim  Soboln,  Romaiii  prim  Scnatitt : 
•  •  •  • 

Fratirm,  popTiritc'*,  nomam,  patri  inKMiP  rAlinquem 
Dinti&Sj  soboh  m,  Ik-lhleoiiU'c  coiuiitur  antro." 

Their  conTorsion  made  u  gr(  at  gap  in  the  Pagan  ranks,  and  thta 
was  sure  in  time  to  be  widened  by  a  fact  which  comes  out  very 
vividly  in  some  of  Jerome's  h  ttors,  tlie  numerous  "mixetl  nmrriagcs  " 
in  families  lialf  Christian  ;iii(l  li;ilf' Paj^an  amongst  the  nobles,  wbieh 
usually  ended  by  niakinL''  tiie  whole  family  Cliristian.  Take  fur 
example  a  strikiii'^  iun  which  he  gives  in  a  graceful  letter  to  u 
Roman  lady  uaiucd  Lajta,  the  wife  of  Toxotius  (the  younger),  who  wa?i 
himself  the  son  of  the  "  wcU-bcloved  "  Paula  (the  elder),  ^ost  of 
Pottla's  kith  and  kin  had,  under  the  influeiMie  of  her  own  strong  and 
fervid  mind,  become  Christians ;  and  when  Leota  married  into  the  fiuniiy 
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it  was  evidently  hard  work  for  her  father-in-law,  the  old  Pontifex  Albi- 

nu8,  to  .stand  againfst  the  blandishments  of  his  Christian  childron  and 

granil-childron.    "  A\'Ticn  your  little  one  meets  hor  graiifltUther  let 

her  baii^  round  his  ueck  and  sing  the  ^Vlleluia  in  his  ears  wbethor  ho 

will  or  no  (oollo  dependeat,  nolenti  decantet),"  is  the  &hrewd 

and  not  ungentle  advice  of  Jerome;  and  in  his  letter  to  Lata  on  tlie 

education  of  her  daughter,  which  is  full  of  his  usual  good  sense  and 

not  without  SGinetlung  of  hia  usual  coaneneas,  he  <^ivcs  the  ibUowiug 

lively  picture  of  her  Pagan  relations ;  the  following  passage  may 

be  translated,  although  the  forcible  style  of  Jerome's  writing  will  be 

usually  best  preserved  by  the  original  Latin — 

If  anyone  supposes  that  I  liavc  bti  ii  too  indulgent  as  your  tcacbir,  k-t 
liim  think  of  the  whole  lamiiy  of  vour  'll^^i'1■;uish(■('^  and  Ifarncd  father,  but 
who  still  walks  in  duikucis,  uud  ho  \Mtl  uudurstuud  the  truth  of  the 
Apc^tlo's  words,  that  the  sweetness  of  the  branches  often  makes  **  the  root 
holy.  "  You  wcTo  bom  of  a  mtxcd  marriage,  the  child  tif  you  and  my 
buiovcd  Toxotius  was  FnaUi.  Who  would  have  believed  that  the  grand- 
dangbter  of  the  Fontift'X  AlbinuB  would  be  bom  of  the  fHith  of  the  luothcr, 
thai  in  thf  pi'  -mc^  and  amid  the  r^fomtu  0/  her  grandfather  the  likbbliiiff 
tongue  of  the  little  one  tcould  sing  her  AUeluiae,  and  that  the  old  man  icouUl 
tomlle  in  hie  bosom  the  virgin  of  Ckri*t.  Well  aad  happily  hare  we  waited 
for  this.  A  holy  and  believing  house  sanctifies  a  single  unbeliever.  He  v» 
already  a  candidute  for  the  faith  who  is  surrounded  by  a  believing  i  rowd  of 
ehildron  and  prandehildron.  Lot  liira  ?:pit  in  scorn,  and  ridietilc  my  letter, 
and  uul  mc  a  foul  and  u  mudniau ;  this  was  what  his  hou-in-law  did  befon- 
he  believed.  Men  are  made,  and  not  bom,  Christians.  Alrcsdy  the  giUled 
C.ipltol  is  in  ruins.  All  the  tomples  of  Konic  are  covered  witli  soot  or  witli 
the  spider's  web.  The  city  is  moved  from  its  I'ouDdatioas,  and  the  swelling 
erowds  desert  tho  fidliag  shrines  to  seek  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  (Kp. 
107,  odLcetam). 

This  letter  refers  to  the  rapid  increase  of  these  conversions  from 
the  Pagan  noUes,  and  it  supplies  us  with  a  still  more  curious  illus- 
tration of  some  of  the  last  struggles  between  Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity, by  a  description  of  what  is  called  the  "  shutting  up  of  tho 
cave  of  Hithra."  T!io  Mithratic-  worship,  a  singular  form  of  Zoroas- 
trinnism,  had  gradually  o-ained  an  ascendancy  amonp^  tho  later  fonns 
of  worslii])  at  Rome,  which  lias  never  been  entirely  explained,  and  it 
retained  to  the  end  a  vitality  winch  seeiiH  to  have  made  it,  more  than 
any  other  creed,  a  forniidablc  fipponent  to  Christianity.  It  is  said  by 
Plutarch  to  have  been  tirst  iiitrudu 'cd  into  Italy  by  the  Cilician 
pirates  in  the  war  which  was  ended  by  Pompcy ;  it  was  adopted  ofli- 
cially  by  Trajan,  and  spread  in  all  directions  from  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  having  its  chief  temple  at  Borne  in  a  subterranean  cavo 
under  the  Capitol.  Bearing,  as  it  did,  a  marked  Oriental  character, 
it  is  curious  that  it  should  have  become  quite  as  popular  in  tbo 
western  as  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire,  for  no  lesa  than  eighty 
monuments  and  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the  Tynd  and  in 
Transylvania,   This  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  full  account  of  it;  it  is 
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enotigli  to  »ay  tbat  it  evidently  owed  its  influence  to  an  eamestnesa 
or  asceticism  in  its  character,  which  (us  in  the  caae  of  the  revolting 
rites  of  Cybelo)  g^ive  It  a  powerful  hold  over  the  popular  imnginn- 
tion.  Its  forms  of  initiation  were  severe:  its  votanVf?  were  required 
to  swim  a  river,  to  fling  themselves  into  the  tire,  to  foat  severely^  to 
submit  to  sc  (jui  <jinpf  ;  while  each  successive  degree  was  represented  by 
the  tigurc  f)i' a  symboiiral  auimul.  It  offered,  too,  in  muuy  respects, 
u  marked  imitutiuii  of  Christiomty,  for  it  hod  its  baptism  for  cleansing 
from  sm,  a  kind  of  aacred  unction  Hke  tiiat  of  confirmation,  a 
bloody  sacrifice  of  a  bullf  and  an  offimng  of  bread  or  wine,  which 
resembled  that  of  the  Eucharist.  The  great  Christian  Fathers 
naturally  regarded  such  a  modceiy  with  horror  and  jealou:^ ;  but  it 
is  obvious  tliat  it  was  to  its  emblranaticol  encouragement  of  the 
moral  aspirations  of  the  best  Pagans  that  it  owed  its  power,  and  we 
not  only  iind  a  long  list  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Senate 
inscribed  upon  its  monuments,  but  men  of  real  earnestness,  like 
Pra-tcxtatus  and  Julian,  flung  themselves  into  its  worship  as  the 
best  uiita<^oiiist  to  Christianity.* 

It  required  some  boldness  to  assail  a  worship  thus  firmly  rooted 
both  in  the  pupidar  and  uristorratic  feel  in  ;  but  the  first  Christian 
emperors  dealt  ^vith  theii"  Pagan  subjects  with  great  consideration, 
and  even  the  fiery  and  energetic  Theodosius  was  content  to  promul- 
^to  his  edicts  against  Pagan  deities  without  too  strictly  regarding 
their  observance.  The  destruction  of  the  cave  of  Mithra  was,  how- 
ever,  evidently  looked  upon  as  a  considerable  feat,  and  it  was  carried 
out  by  one  of  the  Christian  party  in  the  Senate — Gracchus,  who  hap- 
pened, soon  after  Gratian's  edict,  to  be  Prefect  of  Rome,  but  who  ap- 
parently had  not  at  the  time  made  an  open  profession  of  Christianity. 
Here,  again,  Jerome's  sarcastic  account  is  very  oharacteristio  i—> 

**H<>i  l.iota,  religio.si-isima  in  Christo  filia,  dictum  sit  ut  Don  dcspcrcs 
pnrcntis  suhitem,  et  eadcm  fide  (|iia  mrniisli  filium  ct  pntn  in  n  cipia?. 
l^un^uam  est  sera  conversio.  Lutro  du  crucc  tnmsiit  ad  jjaiudi^um :  ct 
Ifabuchodonosor,  rex  Babylonis,  postbdliismm  in  eremo  convictum,  mentem 
rocc'pit  huinanam.  £t  ut  oniiitam  ctttevo,  ante  psocos  aOBOS  propinqnns 
vcster  flrarrhn<5,  nnbilitntem  patriciam  nomine  sonans,  nonnf '"pprnm  Mithrae, 
ot  omnia  portcmosii  simultuTu,  quibas  Corax,  JfympUus,  Miles,  Leo,  Perses, 
Helios,  Dromo,  Pater,  initiontar,  snbvertit,  fregit#  cxoussit,  et  his  quasi 
obsidibus  prsmissifi,  impetrarit  boptismum  Christi ?" f 

These  passiges  may  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  last  struggles  of  the 
ancient  worship  in  its  last  stronghold — ^Kcme.  They  prove  that  it 
had  stQl  amongst  its  votaries  men  of  great  nobleness  of  character ; 

•  (>no  of  the  best  accounts  uf  the  Mithmtic  worship  is  fomid  in  ISi  ugnot's  "  Dcstruo* 
tion  da  Fhgaaiaae,**  t.  i.  156.,  and  ioe  alio  IL  do  Broglio'a  **  U^liM  el  r^npire,** 

r.  iii.  Id6. 
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and  even  Jerome,  witL  all  liis  fierceness  against  Frictextatus,  ia  olsc- 
where  ready  to  acknowledge  that  "  there  is  an  infinite  diversity 
amongst  the  hoathen,  some  running  greedily  after  vice,  while  others, 
by  the  piii  ity  of  their  mornl'^,  nr.*  devoted  to  virtue."  In  some  of 
its  worst  form''  Pagnnism  lingered  on  for  agf  < ;  aii<l,  if  our  space  per- 
mitted, it  would  be  curious  to  trace  it,  both  iu  iiti  occasional  explosions 
and  in  the  long  struggle  which  it  maintained  among  the  rough 
peasantry  of  Guul  and  Italy  ugainat  the  Lliristian  missionaries  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.    One  single  e^uunple  will      our  sketoh. 

When  Alaric  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome  in  408^  the  Senate  and 
popolaoe  were  seiaed  with  the  old  idea  that  the  desertion  of  the 
Roman  deities  was  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes.  Their  first  act 
was  to  strangle  Serena,  the  widow  of  the  groat  Stilicho  and  the  nieoe 
of  Thcodosius,  whom  the  Pagans  hated  for  a  marked  insult  which 
she  had  offered  to  the  worship  of  pybelo.  They  then  even  meditated 
un  open  restoration  of  Paganism,  and  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  Pom- 
peianus,  collected  the  Tuscan  diviner';,  who  promi<5ed,  by  the  help  of 
their  incantutious,  to  call  down  firo  from  licuven  on  the  barbarians. 
Tlu  y  demanded,  however,  as  a  preliiuinary,  the  restoration  of  the 
aiicii  nt  sacrifices ;  and  it  was  only  from  this  insult  to  the  Emporor 
that  the  Senate  recoiled.  This  last  bur.st  of  Pagan  foeliug  was  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  work  of  Christian  antiquity,  the  "  Civitas  Dei" 
of  Augustine.  After  this  tune  no  writer  Tentured  to  enter  the  lists 
on  hehalf  of  Paganism. 

%  2.  Mo&Ais  or  THE  Time. 

11.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  St.  Jerome's  Letters  is  that 
which  describes  the  mnnncrs,  both  Cliristian  and  heathen,  of  his  age. 
Here  all  his  power  of  f<:ircasm  comes  into  play,  and  he  gives  us  the 
most  curious  contrast*;,  often  in  tlie  lilV'  of  the  same  individual, 
bi'tween  the  decrepit  vices  of  the  ordinary  llomaii,  and  tlie  fiery  and 
u>cetic  self-devotion  of  his  earliest  Patrician  converts.  Dealing  a^  ho 
chiefly  docs  with  the  Christian  population,  he  seldom  alludes  to  what 
were  now  almost  the  sole  remaining  occupations  of  Pugua  life,  the 
theatre,  the  circus,  uid  the  gladiatorial  shows,  though  we  learn  from 
St.  Augustine  that  the  savage  scenes  of  the  arena  were  nearly  as  attrac- 
tiTO  to  Christians  as  to  heathens,  and  a  passage  in  MaToellinus  teUs 
us  that  three  thou s;n id  dancing  girls  were  under  the  especial  protection 
of  the  Senate.  But  the  picture  which  wo  get  both  from  Jerome  and 
^larcellinus,  if  it  is  not  so  black  as  that  of  Juvenal  or  Tacitus,  shows 
us  the  imperial  city  in  the  last  dregs  of  efferninney.  The  great  body 
of  the  Pleb«<  wn<?  indeed  much  the  same  that  it  had  been  from  the 
duy^  of  ClodiuB,  except  that  its  appetite  for  being  i'ed  at  the  expense 
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of  the  empire  had  grown  by  indulgence,  and  its  annual  eon<'nmption  of 
public  bacon  was  calculfited  in  the  roign  of  Valentinian  at  the  modest 
sum  of  three  million  six  huntlrcfl  thousand  pounds.  Its  members 
had  even  thrown  off  tlio  very  nam©  of  Romans,  and  were  known  by 
the  nicknames  of  their  different  trades  and  vices,  as  the  Cabbage- 
Eaters  (Seinipores),  or  the  Potwullopers  (Trullai),  or  the  Gluttons 
(Glutnrini),  or  tbe  Screech  Owls  (Cicimbrici).  The  Patricians,  m 
spite  of  their  grand  titles  and  pretensions,  had  sunk  eren  lower.  If 
there  was  no  scope  for  a  Yerres  or  a  Olodius  among  the  Paulli  and 
Anioii  there  was  abundance  of  "smart,  perfumed,  long-haired  pro- 
fligates,'* who  alternately  encouraged  their  slaTes  to  mnrder,  and* 
mnrdere<l  them  themselves.  They  had  not  courage  enough,  as  we 
hear,  to  join  in  the  chase,  or  strength  to  visit  their  properties  in 
Campania ;  they  read  no  books  except  the  loosest,  but  they  were  still 
Romans  fnoiu>h  to  snnb  their  clients,  and  look  after  inheritances  and 
divorce  their  wives.  The  ladies  were  of  the  same  effeminate  iypo. 
To  spend  their  mominfys  at  the  ^,'la.ss,  to  dye  their  hair  of  different 
eolours,  t<>  luu^  their  checks  ami  colour  their  ev(>s, — never  to  set 
loot  ou  the  ground  except  when  they  were  carra  tl  m  the  aruia  of 
their  eunuchs,  or  di*ove  with  an  army  of  servants  through  the  streets, 
— ^to  wear  robes  of  the  lightest  silk,  on  which  the  heathen  painted 
the  amours  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Christians  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
and  which  "covered  the  body  without  concealing  it,"— was 
the  common  life  of  the  fine  Patrician  hidy.  Christian  and  heathen 
alike^  in  the  days  of  Jerome.  There  were  strange  stori^  too  of  those 
old  scandals  of  the  whole  of  Roman  history, — which,  singularly 
enough,  reproduced  themselves  in  the  similar  days  of  Louis  XIY., — 
the  arts  of  sorcery  and  of  poisoninj?. 

A  few  of  these  features  of  Patrician  life  appear  in  the  warnings 
which  are  piven  prol'iisely  enoup-h  in  .Tcronie's  J^i'ttcrs  to  his  rhristian 
eonverta.  Take  the  foUowin^x  description  ol"  tlie  I'ashiouuble  ludy  in 
the  account  of  BljEsilla,  Paula's  daughter,  who  served  the  world 
of  fashion  ("  saxiulo  serviebat ")  till  just  before  her  death 

"Blscsillam  nostrani  vidimus  ardorc  fvbrium  per triginta  iemic  dies  sestuusso. 
Rcdolebat  aliqoM  ncgligentio;,  ct  diTitiamm  fiisdii  eollignta,  in  sfeculi  jace- 
bat  sepulehro.     Sod  infremuit  Jesus,  et  contnrbatus  in  spiritu,  clamavit 

dicpns,  Blspfilla,  vcni  Ibras.    Qufp  vopntn  «nirrrxit  T'iJua  nostra  autf* 

momltbtut  omabalui;  et  die  totd  quid  $ibi  deesset  guanbat  ad  speculum,  latut 
crinn  aneWul^  dtupdnehoHt,  et  miieUu  aritfantihu*  veriex  aretabatur  imo^init : 
plumaruiii  qiuiqio-  Jura  moUitics  rulebafitr,  et  in  etctniciix  thoris  jacere  ft.r 
poterat ;  nunc  adorandum  f<  stinn  onnsur'^it  Poccus  vilior  mirntorum  pn  tiuni 
calcooruiu  egcntibus  largitur.  Civiiuldin  nvn  auro  gcmmiKqm  distincfuiu  eH, 
•c<l  laneuni,  et  quod  poseit  maps  aHlriai^crc  vcstimeatom  quam  scindcre.  N<is 
quia,  sericd  rr-.-fc  jion  utiuiur  '^^<^l:l  lii  juiHcamur;  si  tunica  noD  isandiierit 
statim  illud  e  trivig,  impostor  et  (ira:cu!»  est." 
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.Some  similar  traits,  mixed  with  otliors  of  a  diflferent  kind,  ure 
given  in  the  letter  to  Furia,  of  whom  ho  seems  to  have  stood  in  some 
douht,  de  Viduitatc  servanda.  Ho  begins  by  a  cuiioua  titatemeut  that 
it  was  the  privilege  of  tilie  noe  of  OamiUits  never  to  make  aeoond 
marriages,  so  that  (he  adda)  *'yoa  are  not  so  much  to  be  praised  if 
you  persevere  in  your  widowhood^  as  to  be  execrated*  if  yon,  a  Ohris* 
tian,  cannot  preserve  that  treasore  wbich  none  of  yoor  heathen 
ancestors  lost;"  he  then  adds: — 

"  JuveDom  Itage  coniovtia.  ComatoloB,  comptos  st^ne  lasctvos  donnu  tue 
teota  non  videant.   Cantor  pellatnr  at  noxius.    Fiduaaas  atqm  Pteltores, 

et  istiue  modi  chorum  diaboli,  quaai  mortifera  Sirenartun  carmina,  protarbn 
ex  SDdibus  tuis.  Noli  ad  publicum  subinde  procedere,  et  spadomim  exercitu 
pmennte,  vidusmm  dreottftni  libertate."  .  .  "Non  ammilet  juxtA  te,"  be 

says  to  Salvina,  Ep.  79,  "  calamistratus  procuiatnr,  non  hlstrii)  fr;i<  tus  in 
fetnioam,  non  j  uvenis  volsus  ac  nitidus.  Kihil  artiuxn  soenicarum,  nihil  tibi  in 
oboequiis  moUe  jungatur." 

So  in  the  singular  but  graceful  letter  to  Lasta  on  her  daughter's 

education : — 

"  Biscat  et  lauam  facere,  tenere  colum,  poucrc  in  grcmio  calatbum,  rotore 
fusum,  stamina  pollicc  ducere.  Spemat  bombycum  telas,  SerAm  yellera,  et 
anrum  in  filia  Icnteaceas.  Talia  vestimenta  paret  quibns  pellatnr  frigai» 
Doa  quibos  vestita  oofpom  nudentur.** 

It  is  indeed  as  easy  to  describe  the  day  of  the  fashionable  Boman, 
from  St.  Jerome,  as  it  is  from  Horace.  We  have  first  a  picture  of 
their  houses,  "the  large  porticoes^  the  gilded  ceilings,  the  rooms 

decorated  by  the  sweat  of  the  prisoners,  the  basilica,  as  large  as  a 
palace,  whore  the  owner  may  take  his  daily  stroll,  as  if  its  ceiling 
were  a  grander  sight  than  the  vaidt  of  heaven."  Enter  the  house, 
and  the  first  thing  wliich  catches  your  eye  will  be  the  "  huge  antique 
^olumc8,  written  in  silver  and  gold  on  purple  parchments  in  their 
initial  letters ;  "  but  it  is  not  till  you  get  to  the  diniug-room  (tricli- 
nium) that  the  Koman  life  begins.  Here  "a  feast  is  just  beginning 
of  more  than  royal  splendour,  the  oups  and  dishes  are  emboased  with 
gold  and  silver,  pheasants  cooked  with  delicacy  by  a  slow  fire^  wild 
fowls,  and  sturgeon,  soDoeed  one  another,  the  band  of  music  strikes 
t^,  flutes,  lyie^  and  (^mbals,  the  band  of  parasites  is  ready  to  be 
ridiculed,  even  the  courtesans  enter  under  t!ir  very  eyes  of  the  wife." 
The  conversation  is  of  the  ssme  styles  "  the  absent  are  ridiculed,  our 
neighbour's  life  is  examined,  we  are  all  pulled  to  pieces  in  turn." 
Those  are  fortunate  homes  where  the  husband  and  wife  have  not 
."something  to  say  against  each  other.  Sometimes,  it  is  the  wife  who 
is  to  blame,  "with  her  gorgeous  robes,  her  gold,  her  jewels,  her 
furniture,  her  litters,  her  cars,  and  her  eunuchs  ;  "  at  others  she  can 
turn  the  tables  on  her  husband,  "  why  are  all  my  neighbours  better 
dressed  than  I P  others  pan  be  respected,  I  am  a  poor  crsature  whom 
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all  the  world  despises.  WLy  are  you  always  talking  with  other 
ladios,  or  flirting-  witli  your  maid-servants?  who  are  you  going;  to 
bring  home  i'rora  the  Forum  to-day  ?  "  In  fact,  the  cunciiuiiou  of  a 
Koman  day    is  usually  bickering  and  not  seldom  poison."* 

But  the  most  intereatiug  point  in  a  collection  of  letters  is  always 
the  character  of  the  correspondents,  and  those  of  Jerome  were  them- 
selves the  best  epitome  of  the  spirit  of  his  time.  Marcella,  Fubiola, 
MeLuiia,  witL  Panla  and  lier  duee  daughters,  and  Iier  son, 
Tozotiunt  fonn  one  of  those  groups  ipith  whom  the  writmgs  of  Boman 
CSotholio  deTotees  still  make  us  iSEuniliar.  HarceOaj  in  particular  (of 
whom  we  haye  already  spoken  in  a  preTions  article)  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  striking  chuacters  to  be  fonnd  ii^  religious  histoiy ;  while 
Fubiola  and  the  fieiy  young  Spaniard  Melania  supplied  an  element 
of  romance  and  eccentricity,  to  which  there  wa*^  a  good  deal  akin  to 
Jerome  himself.  The  Spanish  Christians,  indeed,  including  the  great 
Theodosiins  and  Hnsius  of  CordoTn,  playcfl  a  great  |>art  in  those 
days:  atwl  (here  was  the  nalional  union  of  hnrrlne^'S  and  enthusiasTn 
in  Mtlania,  in  which  Jerome  ])articularly  delighted  ;  for  he  telis 
us  that  wlu  n  she  lost  her  husband  and  her  two  childrf  n,  slic  never 
abed  a  tear,  but  exclaimed,  "  I  bLull  yerve  Thee,  0  I^urd,  more  freely 
now  that  I  am  relieved  from  my  burdens."  The  central  figures  of 
the  group;  however,  were  the  heads  of  the  great  ^miliait  &niily, 
Paula  and  her  three  daughters,  Eustochium,  Bkoeilla,  and  Paulina, 
with  the  husband  of  the  last,  Pammachius.  Jerome,  who  was  a  good 
deal  of  an  aristocrat,  was  not  a  little  proud  of  these  first-fruits  of 
th(  Tioman  Senate,  "the  descendants  of  Scipio  and  Paulus,  the 
children  of  the  Gracchi,"  and  in  0  li\  Ing  passage  of  rather  ques- 
tionable taste  he  describes  them  as  his  Cliristian  "four-in-hand" 
(quadriga),  though,  to  make  the  number  of  the  horses  right,  he 
obliged  to  forget  poor  Bla^silla,  the  fashionable  dnnghter,  whom  ho 
appends  in  a  postscript  as  a  sort  of  outrider.  The  passage  is  a  speci- 
men of  som^  of  Jerome's  peculiarities,  and  may  serve  as  a  sketch  of 
the  party. 

'*  In  these  tlirec  Christian  women,"  ho  says,  •*  T  recognise  tlirec  difFcrent 
gifts  ot  Christy  Euetochiom  gathers  the  tlowers  of  virginity,  Paidu  treads 
the  toilsome  path  of  widowhood,  Paulina  keejjs  ])uro  the  marriage  bed  ;  and 
that  one  house  may  possess  its  four-horsed  chariot  of  holiness,  Panimaehiiis  is 
now  uddwl  to  them  like  11  true  chi  i  uli  nf  E/.(  krrl.  Of  this  chariot  Christ 
is  the  churioteer.  These  arc  the  horses  oi  which  Habaccuc  sings,  '  ride  upon 
these  horses,  and  thy  chariots  are  Salyation/  The  hones  indeed  are  of 
different  { olours,  but  they  are  all  full  of  the  same  spirit,  not  waiting  for  the 
stroke  oi  the  whip,  but  bounding  forward  at  the  voice  of  tho  charioteer." 

*  The  descriptions  given  in  letters  to  difTermt  OOVrMpondcnta  (.id  ]SIarccUam,  43,  ad 
Fnri  I  III  1 1 ;  ar>  mnibioed  in  tlus  akoteh  vith  Mdie  piSBagca  in  (he  works  agwnst  Helvi> 
dins  and  Jovinian. 
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During  the  life  of  Paula's  husband  Toxotius  thoy  had  all  "  served 
the  fashions  of  the  worldj"  (sx>t  ulo  Rcrsinhnnt),  and  P:imniachius  was 
apparently  the  only  man  of  the  itimily  who  was  a  zealous  rhnstian  ; 
after  his  wife'w  drath,  hf  was  the  first  Koman  senator  who  beta  me  a 
monk,  and  Jerome  describes,  in  his  lively  style,  the  strange  spectacle 
**  of  the  deseendant  of  consulit,  the  glory  of  the  Tuscan  race,  who  was 
not  ashamed  to  walk  in  his  rough  black  di'css  among  the  scarlot  robes 
of  the  flenaton,  and  who  could  meet  with  jeets  of  his  own  the  ridicule 
of  his  old  companions"  (£p.  66).  The  whole  party  gathered  round 
Mansella  in  her  oonTent-palace  on  the  Aventine,  in  something  of 
the  spirit  of  a  French  salon  of  Madame  de  LongnoTille ;  and  Jerome, 
when  he  was  accused  of  living  too  mnch  with  hidies,  retorted,  sharply, 
that  they  were  the  only  persons  with  t  it  her  sense  or  religion  in 
Rome — or,  bs  he  called  it — "  in  Babylon,  under  its  King  &itan." 
He  xometimOT,  indeed,  lorded  it  severely  enough  over  these  converti?, 
of  whom  Marcolla  was  fhe  only  ono  vA\v>  eoiild,  ns  ho  says,  "stop 
his  mouth  with  her  fingers,"  and  Icei  p  him  in  order.  Tie  w^*^  f^]>e<'ially 
annrtvcdat  any  excessive  i^rief  on  the  death  of  ivlatioiis, — ni'lei  <l.  he 
always  reo-ardod  the  lohs  ui'  u  huhband  as  a  "liberation  and  when 
poor  l*aula  wept  too  much  over  the  lively,  and,  as  ^Jerome  calls  her, 
"  lazy,"  Bknilla,  he  told  her  roughly  that  "  she  was  worse  than  a 
heathen,  that  these  tears  are  detestable,  and  that  when  ho  compared 
her  behayionr  with  the  calmness  of  the  wife  of  Pnctextatos,  he  found 
that  the  handmaid  of  the  devil  was  better  than  the  handmaid  of 
Christ."  We  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  when  he  persuaded  her  to 
exchange  her  great  sphere  at  Rome  for  a  cell  at  Bethlehem  ;  but  the 
letter  in  which  lu  describes  her  life  and  deatli,  though  somet  linos 
extravagant,  is  iuU  of  beautiful  touches.  ^Vfter  aajnng  how  cleverly 
she  liad  confounded  the  arg^umcnts  of  "a  horrid  viper,  and  most 
deadly  beast" — ^probably  Jovinian — he  gives  a  few  traits  of  the 
family : — 

"  I  will  lilt  iition  nnotlit  r  of  her  arhiovemi'nts  which  will  seem  wonderful 
to  those  who  have  made  the  same  attempt.  >he  wishtil  to  learn  Hcbrcvr — 
which,  for  my  own  port,  I  have  studied  diligontly  from  childhood, 'and  still 
continued  to  8tudy  it  lest  she  should  leave  nie  beliunl — ;in<l  sIk  so  completely 
mastered  it  us  to  sinj;  the  Tsulma  in  Hebrew,  uud  without  the  slightest  Latin 
accent.  The  same  was  the  caao  with  her  holy  chiltl  Kustochium,  who  was 
SO  devoted  to  hor  mother's  every  wish,  that  she  would  scarcely  leave  her  for 
a  mntr.ent,  never  could  e:tt  nr  sirep  njiart  frrim  In  r.  and  ii  joifctl  whcnshos^aw 
her  mother  distributing  her  whole  property  to  tlie  poor,  believing  that  her 
own  love  to  ber  mother  was  her  best  wealth  and  iniioritanco.  Nor  must  I 
forget  to  mention  how  deep  was  her  joy  wlu  n  shr  lieunl  that  her  little  grand- 
daughter I'auhi,  the  child  of  La;ta  and  Toxotius,  who  was  bom,  ns  it  werr. 
in  answer  to  the  vows  and  prayers  of  her  parents  for  her  virginity,  hutl  begun 
in  her  very  cradle,  and  whfle  she  still  played  with  her  rattles,  to  sing  the 
Alleluiii,  and  to  utter  thr  Tinmcff  of  her  aunt  and  grandmotiier  in  lu  r  1  rulvdi 
words.    This  was  ihc  only  longing  which  she  retained  to  the  lust  lor  her 
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« onntry,  that  she  mitrlit  know  tlmt  lior  son  nn<l  his  wift-  ami  tlu'ir  daughter 
iiad  ieit  the  world  uud  bccomu  .scrAuuts  of  Christ,  lupartshe  hud  her  wish. 
For  her  gnuiddnughter  is  reserved  to  bo  the  bride  of  Cnmt,  her  daughter-in- 
law  lin=;  now  devoted  hersrlf  f  t  a  single  life  ^1part  from  her  husband),  her 
inother-in-law  is  following  her  at  Komc  in  tho»e  works  of  faith  and  chah^ 
which  she  herself  has  ended  at  Jerusalem." 

The  raonastic  spirit  is  strong  in  all  this,  iis  it  is  in  every  lett<?r  of 
St.  Jerome's ;  but  the  monaatic  spirit  was  needed  at  the  time,  and, 
indeed,  for  many  an  age,  to  keep  alive  the  fire  of  Christianity ;  and 
it  would  only  be  but  s  narrow  bigotry'  whidi  could  abut  itB  eyes  to 
tbe  eleTRtion  of  feeling,  and  tbe  bigb  eenae  of  duty  whidi  bas 
inspired  sucb  chancterB  as  tboee  of  Paula  and  Maroella. 

%  3.  ToHB  OF  Jebohb's  Theolooy. 

We  bave  treated  m  detail  the  tiro  aabjeets  wbioh  strike  ua  aa  meet 
interesting  in  the  letters  of  Jerome^  and  can  only  glanoe  at  tbe  almost 
innumerable  passages  wbioh  throw  light  on  other  historical,  literazj, 
and  theological  questions,  not  only  of  bis  day,  but  of  our  own  :  for 
Jerome  was  at  h(Mne  in  history,  chronology,  and  literature,  quite  as 
much  as  in  theology,  and  Lis  passion  for  travelling  has  bequeathed  to 
us  some  most  curious  notices  of  the  places  he  visited.  If  he  is  w  undering 
in  Palestine,  ho  gives  the  antiquities  of  every  place  ;  and  thus  it  is 
to  him  that  wo  owe  the  most  graphic  accmnit  of  the  pfeps  taken  by 
the  early  emperors  to  desecrate  the  birthplace  of  Christianity,  when 

"From  the  days  of  ITalrian  to  thosr  of  Constantino,  for  150  yearR,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  ittood  on  tho  scene  of  the  resurrectioik,  and  the  marblu 
statue  of  TeniiB  was  placed  by  the  heathen  on  the  rook  of  the  cross ;  fbr  our 
peneeutors  believ^  that  if  they  coTild  but  pollute  oar  holy  places  by  idcls 
Cbey  would  destroy  our  iidth  in  the  cross  sad  the  resuizectacn.*' 

If  again  he  is  describing  tbe  death  of  an  eminent  Christian,  Nepotianus, 

it  suggests  to  him  the  finest  })assages  of  the  heathen  poets  upon  death ; 
and  after  applying  tho  lino  of  Ennius — "  licet  lacrjmare  plebi,  regi 
honest^  non  licet" — to  the  calmness  which  should  mark  the  death 
of  a  Christian  bishop,  he  suddenly  breaks  out  into  a  descriptioil  of 
the  view  of  the  world  which  he  then  saw  before  his  eyes  : — 

*'  If  T  could  ascend  tho  watch-tower  of  Xerxes,  who  wept  at  llie  thought 
of  the  death  of  his  myriads,  I  would  show  you,"  he  aays,  "  the  loll  of  the 
whole  world,  the  Boman  blood  which  has  now  flowed  daily  for  twenty  years 
in  every  land  between  the  Alps  and  GoBStsutinople ;  the  Goths,  the  (filsdi, 

the  Sannatinns,  the  Alans,  tho  Huns,  the  Vandals,  and  the  MarcomsM, 
wasting  every  part  of  Dalmatia,  Thrace,  ilacedon,  Kpirus,  and  Aciiaia."* 

But,  as  became  tlio  "greatest  commentator  of  his  age,  his  chief  interest 
lies  iu  doctrine  and  in  the  exposition  of  Scn])tnrc ;  and  it  is 
in  these  respccta  that  his  statements  are  most  Toluable,  iu  liirowing 

«  £p.  60.  £8. 
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light  on  the  religious  feelings  and  temper  of  his  time  in  a  way  which 
would  surprise  those  who  look  for  nothing  but  **  blind  bigotry  "  in  a 
"  Futht  i-."  He  was  certainly  in  temper  and  expression  a  vdiement, 
and,  ill  fiict,  u  very  bitter,  churchman ;  and  no  one  would  have  uttered 

the  woi  cls  more  heartily,  '*  Errarc  possum,  hicroticus  esse  nolo."  But 
this  only  luakof?  ]ils  testimony  more  emphatic,  as  showinp:  tho  libcrnlity 
tmd  almost  lii  eiise  ol'  sentiment  and  opinion  of  M  int  ]i  a  *'  Saint  "  in  the 
I'ourth  century  wivs  not  afraid.  Not  only  do  we  lind  him  assailinj>  with 
his  usual  Ktoru  the  vices  and  venality  of  the  ek  r^^y,  ^\ ving  lit  tie  quarter 
to  bishops,  handling  Augustine  liimself  very  roughly,  and  inveighing, 
in  a  tone  which  has  never  been  uncommon  with  .saints,  against  extra- 
vagance in  church  decoration  ("  some,"  he  sayts,  *^  build  the  walls 
and  destroy  the  pillars  of  the  churdi ;  the  marble  shines*  the  roof* 
slittws  widi  gold,  the  ministw  of  Christ  alone  is  indifferent") ;  but 
he  also  speaks  on  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  with  a  fiiHoedom 
whidi  it  required  all  Anguatine'a  charity  to  excuse,  and  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  sometimes  comes  very  near  to  irreverence  and  profane- 
ness.  JeromcV  opinions  on  theology — and  this  to]  '<  i<  the  last  which 
wo  have  8i>aee  to  dwell  upon — were,  in  fact,  greatly  influenced  by  his 
ndrairation  for  the  most  learned  man  whom  the  Chnreh  had  hitherto 
prodncod,  Oi  ioon.  It  is  clear  from  his  letteis  th:it  \\v  was  su.-^peeted 
of  heiii;^  ]i:s  follower,  and  thouf^h  in  his  lat^er  lite  lie  was  anxious  to 
clear  hini>eli"  tVom  the  imputation,  he  will  only  declare  that,  if  he  had 
once  been  an  Origenist,  he  was  so  no  longer ;  while  in  his  earlier 
days  he  speaks  of  Origen's  condemnation,  in  a  letter  to  Paula,  with 
the  greatest  contempt,  and  dedaros  that  "  Rome  had  compelled  the 
Smate  to  it,  not  for  any  novolt}'  of  doctrine  or  for  heresy*,  as  some 
mad  hounds  are  now  pretending ;  but  because  they  could  not  bear 
the  glory  of  his  eloquence  and  learning,  which  put  them  to  silence.*' 
(Ep.  33.  Migno.) 

Considering  the  freedom  of  Origen's  speculations,  this  was  very 
bold  lanirnaj^e  ;  but  Jerome  Went  further,  for  he  adoptr-d,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  tlian  any  other  of  the  Fathers,  Origcn's  daring  method 
of  interpreting  Scriptun  ,  and  while  stron^jlv  eondt  nvning  his  fanciful 
notions  on  the  migration  of  soul^  after  death,  he  evidently  shared 
his  doubts  on  the  eteniity  of  future  punitohment.f  TTe  had  been 
early  aU m  k,  us  he  tells  us,  by  the  minute  inaccuracies,  and  by  what 
he  oven  ventures  to  call  the  '  apparent  figmenta  "  of  some  of  the 
htBtoricol  parts  of  Saered  Scripture,  and  his  first  idea  was  (as  ho  says 
to  Pope  Damosns),  (hat  they  admitted  of  no  explanation — ("indis* 

•  Ep.fi2. 

t  W«  shall  not  diKcnss  this  point  at  prc»rn(,  ami  Jerome  is  of  coumi  (iind  wiMlj) 
more  rpsfr^cd  with  n  giutl  to  it.    But  his  opinion  is  <  xi)rfaatKl  in  the  concluding  pftiH'»y» 
of  his  Commentary  on  isuah,  and  on  chap.  xxiv.  t.  21.   This  i»  noticed  in  a  remarkable 
tnstiM  by  Bidiop  Sswtap,  «*  On  flw  Find  State  efMsa.'* 
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solubiUa  Oiae,  sicut  et  mnlta  sunt  alia.'*   Ep.  36).   He  particularly 
instances  the  different  accounts  of  the  generations  of  tlie  Israelites  in 
^Sypt.   His  leamed  friends  ut  Borne,  Iiowerer,  particularly  MarceUa 
and  Fabiola,  were  not  content  with  so  vague  an  answer,  and  the 
formor  was  constantly  sending  him  five  or  six  pusaling  questions. 
*' Your  great  questions  stir  up  my  torpid  wifs,*'  he  says  to  Marcella, 
"  and  by  stirring  me  up  you  teach  me.'*  In  fact,  he  cut  the  knot  of  his 
difficidties  by  following  the  example  of  Origen,  who  almost  entirely 
discarded  the  literal  and  historical  meaning,  anfl  in  his  treatise, 
iripi  Apyti)»,  and  elsewhere,  speaks  ol  tlie  ^losaic  cosmogony  almost  Jis 
a  fable.    Jerome  does  not,  indeed,  go  the  w  hole  length  of  his  master, 
but  he  finds  many  passages  *'xidieulotts  and  foil  of  enor,  if  we  follow 
the  letter  which  kills,"  and  as  regards  the  Old  Testament,  his 
principles  of  allegorical  inteipretation  almost  lead  him  to  the  condu^ 
idons  of  modem  sceptics.   This  may  sound  to  some  an  astonishing 
assertion  about  a  Father,  especially  as  we  are  used  to  "Oatene** 
drawn  up  on  this  subject,  to  the  effect  that  all  the  Fathers  hdieved 
"every  word,  every  syllable  every  iota,"  &c.,  of  Scripture  to  be 
equally  inspired.     Let  anyone,  then,  txilcc  the  trouble  to  see  bow 
Jerome  treats  the  story  of  Abishag,  and  ihe  letters  ahout  the  birth  of 
Rehoboam  (Ep.  52  and  72  :  MigneJ,  and  he  will  see  that  we  rather 
understate  than  overstate  the  case,*    The  "  Mimes  and  the  Atellan 
games  "  were  amongst  the  mo&t  indecent  of  the  ancient  sj>e€tacl(\s, 
yet  Jerome  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  ii"  anyone  takes  the  storv  of 
David  aiid  Abishag  literaUy,  it  must  seem  to  them  "  some  figment 
of  a  mime,  or  an  Atellaa  play."   J^me's  raillery  on  such  a  subject 
was  not  lUidy  to  he  ddkate,  nor  is  it  necessaiy  further  to  allude  to 
it ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  with  the  deepest  reverenoe  for  Scripture, 
he  repeatedly  disclaiiiis  belief  in  its  Terhal  aoeumey,  and  at  the  end 
<tf  his  letter  lays  down  the  graeral  principle,  whidi  is  worth  quota> 
tion: — 

"  The  apostle,*'  he  says,  "when  he  speaks  agsinst  endless  genealogies  oidI 
Jewisli  fiibles,  seems  to  me  to  have  forbidden  quc'ti^n'>  of  tliis  kind.  For 
what  is  the  use  of  clinging  to  the  letter  and  n^siuling  either  the  error*  of  ihe 
wrUer  or  tho  oauui  number  ^feartt  when  it  is  •plain  tiist  the  letter  kUleth  but 
the  Sprit  giTeth  life  ?  Head  ofper  all  the  books  both  0/  the  Old  and  New  Teeftmentt 
and  ymi  will find  Buch  disagreement:^  in  ihe  rhronofofiyy  and  the  mijim'on  in  num- 
bers so  great  between  the  kitigdoms  of  Israel  and  Jiidah,  that  to  waste  time  on 
questienB  of  this  kind  is  more  suited  to  an  idle  man  than  a  studious  one.*' 

Nor,  us  this  passage  may  show  ns,  does  he  at  all  confine  hLs 
criticisms  to  the  Old  Testament;  he  is  equally  bold  in  facing  difficul- 
ties and  apparent  disagreemoits  in  thjd  Kew.  Take,  for  instance,  his 
letter  to  his  convert  Pammachius  "  on  the  best  mode  of  interpreting 

*  Jcrume  «  Lotiers  on  the  Study  of  the  Sacred  Scriplaree  are  vcxy  numeroxie  and 
inportast.  See.eqpeoislly  5%  63,  S7,  M,  71,  72 ;  ]».  KlgiM. 
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Soripture."   After  referring  to  St.  MftttheVs  account  of  the  prophecy 

of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  "  there  was  fulfilled  that  which  was 
written  of  Jeiremiah  the  prophet/'  Jerome  adds,  "this  is  not  found 
at  all  in  Jeremiah,  but  in  Zochariah,  in  wholly  different  words  and  i;; 
a  f^ifforent  order:  let  them,  then,  accns**  tlio  EvaTnrclist  of  falsehood, 
betauso  he  neither  aqreos  with  the  Tfebrew  nor  with  the  LXX.,  aud. 
vhat  is  morp,  h  nmtaki;n  (erret)  in  the  name  of  Jeremiah  instead  t  i 
Zcchariah ;"  and  he  proceeds  to  instance  similar  inacciiraeips  in  St. 
Mark,  especially  in  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  Abiaihat-  ajslligli 
Priest  for  that  of  Abimelech.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  of  constant 
veouzrenoe.  We  do  not  quote  tiiem  with  a  view  to  defend  his  genersl 
flyle  of  aUegorioal  expoaitian,  which  appears  in  itsftill  extravagance, 
though  not  without  aoaud  of  his  uaual  humour,  in  his  Scripture  argu- 
ments against  marriage  and  d^am^,  "  Non  damno  digamos,  immo  si 
velint  oetogamoB,"  he  says,  "for  in  the  Ark  there  were  unclean 
animals  as  well  as  olean but  still  "the  single  numlxT  is  t lie  only 
'  pure  one,'  "  impar  numerus  est  mundm^  and  it  is  particularly  to  be 
obscrrcd  that  "  God  rlid  not  bless  the  second  day  in  Creation,  because 
the  number  two  was  impure."  Absurd  as  all  this  sounds,  it  was  hi:^ 
the  temper  of  the  tiTue.s,  and  even  that  of  the  old  (  ii  t  ek  pbilosi  .phers  ; 
and  howevi  r  fanciful  Jerome  mi<jht  be  in  speculations,  whidi  were  in 
the  spirit  ot  all  the  Fathers,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  want  boldnexK 
in  dealing  with  what  he  held  to  be  merely  questions  of  historj'  and 
criticuDn. 

At  this  poant  we  must  panae  fiir  the  prasent,  though  certamly  from 
no  lack  of  materials ;  Ibr  we  liafe  already  said  that  no  contemporary 
document  giyea  ua  so  keen  and  dear  an  insight  into  the  histoiy  of 
one  of  the  most  critical  epochs  of  Ohiistianity  ae  llie  Letters  of  St. 
Jerome.  They  are  open,  indeed,  to  the  charge  iJiat  they  set  before 
us  only  the  darker  side  of  tiie  picture^  for  Jerome,  though  a  thoroughly 
earnest  and  religious  man,  was  even  in  his  cell  at  Bethlehem  a  caustic 
satirist.  To  see  the  tenderer  and  deeper  side  of  the  Christianity  ui 
the  period,  we  must  turn  to  St.  Augustine.  And  yet  it  is  a  fa(  t 
of  inestimable  irii|X)rtance  that  among  the  chroniclers  of  Churcb. 
history,  aTnon|j^  the  very  Fathers  of  the  Church,  should  bo  i'ound  a 
man  with  the  strong  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  iuquirmjz: 
spirit,  and  even  the  stem  and  unoompromising  temper  of  Jerome. 
We  haTe  thougiLt  it  keel,  even  at  tlie  risk  of  some  rough  and  coarse . 
quotaticns,  to  show  him  as  he  wm  and  aa  he  tpche;  and  with  all  the 
deductions  which  may  be  made  horn,  kis  eharacter,  he  will  always 
remain  a  great  man, — u  man  cf  keen  wit,  of  'vast  memoiy  and 
learn  in of  original  power  of  Haottgkt  and  language  and  one  whose 
life,  amidst  many  faults  of  temper  and  some  of  conduct,  wee  yet 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  serrice  of  God.  W.  C.  Lasb. 
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Afftiet  in  tl^eir   (hiijiu  and  AiJ/lirnttoH  .    fihilnlmj   thr  ICtymo!<^ltr 
atntctMTt  of  Jinglith  Word*,       8.  8.  Hau>SMA55,  kM.  FttiU- 

OF  all  the  arte  and  scienoce  which  have  exhibited  within  the  lost 
fifty  years  a  development  nuuryeUous  alike  in  rapidity  and  in 
oxtent,  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  one  more  remarkable  than  that  which 
has  lately  received  a  full  and  comprehensive  baptism,  in  the  title 
"The  Science  of  Language."  It  may,  indeed,  bo  true  that  certain 
art8,  or  nitber  certain  children  born  of  tl\e  holy  union  between  Art 
and  Science,  occur  more  })roniinently  to  the  mind  as  illustrations  of 
such  development,  and  tlnit  for  one  who  notes  the  growth  of 
linguistics  ninety-nine  will  put  their  tingers  readily  upon  the  steam- 
tmgiue,  the  telegraph,  or  the  photograph,  as  the  grand  representa- 
tives  of  ninflteenth  oentury  progrem.  It  is  atronge  to  think  how 
litde  the  parents  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  in  the  metropolis  alone 
earn  their  living  by  photography  (fifom  the  really  scientific  advancers 
of  the  art  down  to  the  dingy,  pertinacionsy  often  half-ferocioiis  tenter 
of  the  door-ftep  and  the  specimen  frame),  ever  imagined  the  exist- 
once  of  arts  by  which  their  children  should  earn  their  bread  and, 
igfiin,  to  reflect  how  much  of  his  mon^,  not  half  a  century  ago. 
Mho  king  in  his  tretisury  *'  would  have  counted  out  that  "  the  queen 
m  her  parlour  "  might  posses.s  .such  a  portrait  ol  a  child  they  loved 
:is  any  ''maid  in  the  garden,  spreading  out  the  clothes,"  can  now 

*  "  Thia  year  fifty  npw  trades  have  been  added  to  the  Dixsotor3r.**<— 2VmM  Newipq^, 
iio\'iew  of  London  Directory  tor  1867,  I>ec.  26,  1866. 
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proenre  for  a  sixpeiioe,  with  the  feeling  that  in  so  doing  she  has  been 
able  to  act  the  patroness  to  "  a  hartist/'  and  receive  his  tiianke  for 
such  patronage  into  the  bargain.  Or  again,  though  wo  are  ceasing 
to  wonder  our8clvc<5  as  the  Irish  mail  whirls  \m  from  London  to  Holy- 
head in  a  mutter  of  seven  hours,  Jind  are  disposed  not  to  think  onr 
opposite  fellow-truvoller  quite  a  lunatic  who  fiereely  asserts  that  the 
distance  could,  and  should,  and  must  some  day  or  other  bo  done  in 
haii  the  time  ;  yet  we  are  fond  of  speculating  what  our  grandiutlit  r-H 
would  have  said  could  they  have  seen  our  train  fly  past ;  and,  dpropo* 
of  the  Atlantic  eahle,  are  apt  to  woncter  what  otiisr  difficoHy  8hak* 
speaxe  would  have  mado  Puck  ofo  to  aooompliab,  had  lie  known 
that  to  • 

"  Put  a  girdle  romil  about  flie  cnfh 
In  forty  minates  " 

woold  onoe  become  a  oompieheneiUe  enteipriie  instead  of  a  &irj-laad 

fSuicy. 

And  yet  there  are  reasons  for  the  development  of  these  ideas  which ' 
we  do  not  find  apply  to  the  astonishing  development  of  linguistic 
studies  and  its  int^'i'esting  results.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  in- 
ventions of  the  age  appeal  to  the  universal  eye ;  they  promote  the 
comfort,  they  multiply  the  convenit  iice,  and  they  minister  to  the 
luxury  of  mankind  ut  large ;  they  are,  moreover,  for  the  most  part, 
directly  profitable.  It  is  something  tangible  for  the  poor  mother  in 
Scotland  to  be  able  to  hear  from  her  daughter  in  London  within  a 
post,  or  far  the  old  f<dk  at  home  to  recdve  an  annual  photograph  of  a 
new  chuhbj  grandchild  from  the  children  fiir  away  in  wide  Auftralia ; 
andfsr  these  things  the  million  carea  million  times  more  than  for  all 
the  results  attained  by  all  the  etymologists  on  earth  ;  hut  this  makes 
all  the  more  to  the  credit  of  t  ho  students,  who  work  with  a  noble 
phrensy  for  objects  unlikely  to  be  gained  in  their  own  generation, 
and  lay  the  gradual  stepping-stones  on  which  their  followers  may 
liopo  to  cross,  in  distant  time  to  come,  the  muddy  torrent  of  ignorance 
which  sweeps  between  that  which  is  known  and  that  wlu'ch  is  know- 
nhle  in  their  favourite  pursuit.  Yet  the  main  diflercnce  in  the  two 
classes  of  development  is  one  which  accounts  for  any  difference  con- 
ceivable in  their  extent.  The  mechanical  engineer,  the  telegraphist, 
the  scientific  photographer  are  all  working  on  the  border-land  of  dis- 
covery ;  their  oonise  from  day  to  day  is  practical;  they  are  the 
backwoodsmen,  the  pioneers  of  scientific  ciTiHsation,  bringing  modem 
cxperimoes  to  cnltiyate  the  primeval  fallows :  and,  clearing  further 
space  from  day  to  day,  they  haye  the  continual  excitement  of  expect- 
ing  to  open  new  tracts  of  rich  fertility,  and  to  discover  new  vistas  of 
beauty.  And  how  many  such  rewards  they  have  enjoyed !  How 
many  a  bright  invention  has  suddenly  and  imej^iectedly  biased  with 
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a  dftitnlipg  briUiancy  on  pstiaiit  ejes  tliat  liad  long  been  seekuigy  yet 
had  fleamed  to  aeek  in  vain !  And  how  many  a  time^  on  tiie  oth€r 
hand,  \xm  the  ^iaoovery  of  some  appuently  trifling  fact,  or  appa^ 
nantly  unimportant  principle,  been  an  it  wore  the  needle'a  point  to 
couch  blind  eyes  and  let  the  glorioas  light  flood  in ! 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  linpiiistie  sttidy.  It  is  true  that  now 
:md.  then  some  principle  conii«M»ted  with  it,  being  strongly  premcd  l>y 
some  sperial  obsci  ver,  seems  thenooforward,  and  justly,  to  belong  to 
himself  u  discovery ;  so  wo  may  upeak  of  "  Grimm's  law  **  as  one 
oi'the  necop<c<l  vuiions  of  linguistics.  Ycl  ii  wius  iho  instinctive  per- 
ception oi  this  very  law,  though  iie  perhupc>  never  thought  of  defin- 
ing it,  wbidk  made  Mezzofanti  a  living  niiracIe<of  language,  quite 
apart  from  any  influence  npon  his  powers  or  aoquiranents  whidi 
Grimm's  writings  could  ever  have  ezerciaed;  tox  lie  would  baye 
been  equally  a  wonder  of  bis  age  bad  Qrimm  (whose  laboun  are  a 
tbousand-fold  more  Taluable  tiian  Mexiofimti's  wasted  talent  eyer 
was)  bad  no  existence.  The  student  of  language  has  nothing  to  hope 
from  ezpertment^  no  ejqiectation  of  a  royal  gem  to  be  found  one  day 
rimidst  the  barren  sand,  and  to  give  him  wealth  and  fame  and  power  ; 
liis  business  if*  ^\  ith  the  j:)ust  rather  than  with  tho  future,  to  observe 
rather  than  to  ttrigiiuitc  ;  his  study  is  historical,  not  speculative ; 
.iccuraulative,  not  treativo;  and  just  ;is,  to  use  an  homely  instance, 
iho  few  men  who  study  real  htstorv  'lo  more  «r(K)d  therebv  than  the 
Tuany  who  read  theii-  uewspuper  every  morning  ot"  their  li\ei>,  so  we 
may  consider  that  the  student  of  language  who  sacrifices  his  time  to 
iHMiscientious  investigations  in  the  field  of  bis  oboioe  is  really  doing 
<*foeptaonal  and  self-denying  work,  and  that  if,  in  spite  of  all.  its  diffi- 
culties, and  all  its  drawbaoka,  this  study,  in  its  genraal  aooeptance,  in 
its  oonseientions  pursuit,  and  in  its  actual  results,  exhibits^  as  it  does, 
an  amazing  development,  such  development  is  more  matter 
for  astonishment  and  admir^uion  ilmn  that  <rf  great  physical  dis> 
reveries,  the  search  after  which,  despite  of  many  difficulties  and  in- 
r  iiTnorahlc  failures,  holds  forth  su(  h  far  greater  attractions,  and  now 
.  tid  then  confers  such  magnificent  rewiirds. 

We  ure  strongly  difiposed  to  re«:;^ard  tlu^  ])ublicati()n  ot  such  a 
lM)ok  ah  that  of  Mr.  Haldeniunn,  flic  titU*  of  w  hich  we  have  prefixed 
to  our  present  paper,  as  a  st  liking  iiibtaiiee  of  what  w  i'  Lave  premised 
:w  to  the  development  of  hnguistic  science,  us  well  as  to  the  labour 
;tnd  self-denial  of  its  followers.  It  is  in  fact  a  dictionary  of  prizes 
und  Buffizee,  which  its  compiler  classes  collectively  under  the  more 
cxtensiYe  term  of  agbeet;  and  the  very  sound  of  sncb  a  ccUection 
seems  enough  to  frighten  away  the  general  reader.  Thousands  of 
people,  thinking  it  well  to  repeat  what  one  distinguished  man  has 
laid,  will  declare  that  there  is  no  more  ugrecablo  leading  thuu  to  take 
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up  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  to  peruse  it  from  A  to  Z,  devouring 

the  dUtinctiong,  definitions,  illustrationBy  explanations,  and  quotaf  iona 
of  word  after  word  and  page  after  page.  Perhapa  it  is  entertuiuing, 
for  once;  it  is  well  to  have  tasted,  for  once,  a  German  *•  II  a  ring 
Salat,"  that  marvellous  combination  in  minute  mincemeat  of  almo.st 
every  nort  of  iiesh,  fowl,  and  fruit  witli  one  sort  of  tisli ;  but  we  do 
not  think  much  can  be  said  for  the  di<4ostion  of  cither  repa.st  ;  and 
the  strange  thing  tliat  though  jiiany  talk  of  such  dictionary- 
dipping  as  we  have  referred  to  11&  a  pleasant  matter,  very  few  ever 
really  have  recourse  to  it  at  all.  Yet  this  is  a  studying  of  whole 
words ;  SOaldemaini's  book,  to  carr^-  on  the  image,  is  made  up  of  stiU 
minuter  mincemeat ;  he  gives  us  not  only  words,  but  little  bits  of 
word^,  not  merely  a  rough  s^iaration  of  limb  from  trunk,  but  aa 
almoet  microacopic  diasection  of  the  yexy  ttniest  artaculationa,  and 
even  a  eolation  of  parts,  between  whidi  lapse  of  time,  laziness  in 
utterance,  and  want  of  obserratioa,  seem  to  haye  eetabliahed  an 
almost  inseparable  symphysis. 

His  definition  of  an  affix  we  subjoin,  implying  as  it  does  a  very 
important  element  in  the  study  of  word-structure,  that  every  part  of 
a  word  has  its  own  sperinl  force  and  meaning,  and  in  fact  that  there 
is  really  no  Rtieh  thing  as  unnecessary  superfluity  in  the  parts  of  any 
word,    lie  .says,  p.  27 : — 

"Affixes  arc  additions  to  roots,  stems,  and  words,  serving  to  modify  their 
meaning  and  use.  They  are  of  two  kinds — prefixes,  those  at  the  beginniug, 
and  tujfioMy  those  at  the  end  of  the  word-bans  to  whidi  they  are  affixed, 
hsrvcral  affixes  occur  in  Inr  -  v,  onls  like  in-com-prt-heili-9-th'U^t'jft  which  has 
three  prefixes  and  five  suffixes  ^to  tho  base  hm).** 

Now  this  peculiar  minuteness  of  detail  it  is  which,  while  it  greatly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  work  for  the  diligent  student,  must  diminish 
its  immediate  interest  for  (lie  general  reader;  the  very  fear  of  the 
extent  of  examination  attemjjti d  is  sufiicient  to  warn  of!*  the  super- 
ficial observer,  and  thus  praetii  ally  to  limit  the  eiiculatioii  of  the 
book.  This  in  itself  really  |)i'o\  es  that  its  author,  wliilc  cuut^^nt  to 
.spend  far  more  labour  on  his  work,  is  also  conscientious  enough,  in 
exact  proportion  to  such  diligence,  to  sacrifice  his  own  iiumediate 
acceptance  and  profit  to  making  his  book  more  permanently  valuable 
and  useful.  But  we  may  go  fnrtiier  In  iUuatfating  a  a^-denial 
which  belongs  not  alone  to  Mr.  Haldemann  personally,  but  also  to  hia 
tSallow-labourera  generally  in  the  linguistic  field.  If  he  had  chosen 
I0  enlarge  upon  one-tenth  of  the  words  he  here  illustratea,  giving 
their  derivations  and  history,  exhibiting  not  only  their  structure,  but 
the  history  of  their  structure,  he  might  have  produced  a  work  full 
of  interest,  instruction,  and  entert^iinment  for  the  general  reader ;  a 
class  of  book  whicli  wo  are  inclined  to  believe,-  with  a  far  better 
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obuice  of  coDtinuoiu  mIo,  has  at  good  a  cue  of  inonediatc  suoceas  and 

acceptance  as  most  of  the  ephemeral  productioDs  in  the  walks  of 
fiction  and  description  which  crowd  the  shelvee  of  puUisiheis  and 
fill  the  boxes  of  the  circulating  libraries.  The  whole  compass  of 
history,  customs?,  ethnology,  the  whole  circuit  of  science,  the  -^-idest 
collcotious  of  dialectic  forms,  spread  over  centuries  of  !onp--for  n-(  ,ttcn 
gossip  and  folk-lore,  might  for  such  a  purpose  have  been  laid  under 
contribution,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  merely  average  ability, 
have  formed  a  volume  of  surpassing  interest.  But  this  Mr,  Halde- 
mann  has  not  done ;  his  self  imposed  taijk  has  been  a  dc  tinite  one ; 
lie  hUf  of  comae,  in  most  cases,  in  searching  for  results,  gone  through 
the  whole  procets  which  such  resolts  require;  but  he  has  been  con- 
tent to  akim  the  cream  of  the  results  themselves  from  the  miUc» 
good  enough  in  its  way,  of  such  processes ;  he  has  had  to  deny  him- 
self that  whidi  all  must  admit  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
the  word-hunter,  and  to  check  his  pen,  wh^  it  might  willingly  haro 
lingered,  over  striking  and  interesting  facts,  analogies,  resemblances, 
and  coincidences,  the  imparting  of  which  to  others  forms  in  itself  a 
most  Reductive  enjoyment.  But  to  make  hh  book  what  ho  hns  in- 
tended it  to  be,  he  has  restrif-ted  himself  with  an  admirable  self-denial 
to  giving  merely  and  only  the  structure  of  words  in  tlie  bnldot  and 
most  succinct  form  ;  contenting  himself  here  and  there  w  hh  (]uota- 
tious  in  proof  of  views  which  otherwise  we  might  be  unwilling  to 
accept — quotations  which  prove  not  only  very  extensive  reading,  but 
also  that  rare  power  of  assimflation  and  apt  use  to  which  all  extensive 
reading,  if  not  proportioned  and  subordhiate,  must  prove  at  best  un- 
profitable. 

Tho  fruit  of  such  sdf-restriction  is  to  he  found  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Haldemann  has  compressed  in  an  elegantly-printed  octavo  volume, 
containing  from  cover  to  cover  only  270  pages  (and,  cxelusively  of 
Introduction  and  Appendices,  only  about  200),  ft  collection  more 
rational,  'complete,  and  exhaustive  of  the  component  parts  of  our 
language  than  we  have  had  any  good  right  to  hope  for  within  the 
present  century  ;  that  he  has  produced,  with  great  hibour  and  with 
great  success,  what  we  may  fairly  pronounce  to  Ik-  not  only  a  most 
practical  useful  work,  but  one  absolutely  indisp(  unable  to  .syi>teniatic 
and  thorough  students  of  language — us  calculated,  on  grounds  of 
scholardkip,  to  fix  the  true  meaning  of  multitudinous  forms,  to  shorten 
labour,  and  to  save  the  student  frcmi  innumerable  conjectural  errors, 
as  well  as  from  the  disappointment  which  follows  on  the  discovery  of 
their  erroneousness.  And  in  doing  thin,  he  has  altto  established  a 
claim  on  our  gratitude  in  enabling  us  to  welcome,  as  we  motit 
cordially  do,  the  appearance  of  another  highly  skilled  and  worthy 
labourer  in  that  American  iichool  which,  not  to  mention  other 
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honoured  names,  has  made  that  of  Georp-o  P.  Marsli,  tlirough  his 
admirable  "  Lectures  ou  the  English  Language/'  a  household  word 
amongst  us  all. 

And  having'  said  thus  luucli  in  favour  of  the  hook  before  ua,  wc 
shall  ct !  {luiiiy  not  be  suppo;>ed  detiiious  of  depreciutiug  its  author's 
merits,  if,  on  a  closer  examination,  we  venture  to  indicate  some  few 
points  on  which  we  differ  from  Ids  deductions,  and  would  suggest, 
should  he  see  fit  to  introduoe  them,  certain  slight  alteratioos  of 
detail  in  future  oditaona,  which  we  trust  ma^r  be  called  for,  of  his  work. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  disposed  to  imagiuo  that  he  commits  a 
Tery  natural  error  in  expecting  liis  book  to  bo  used  as  a  class-book. 
We  cannot  but  lament  the  probability  of  his  disappointment  in  such 
an  expectation.  None  could  rejoice  more  than  ourselves  in  learning 
that  such  a  book  "vrere  studied  by  intelligent  teachers,  and  its  lessons 
imparted  with  their  assistance  to  the  young  ;  but,  however  desirable, 
we  can  entertain  no  sort  of  i^anguine  hope  that  such  a  state  of  things 
can  be.  .Supertieiality  of  acquirement  is*  what  the  ago  delights  in  ; 
most  unfortunately,  the  "  proud,  conceited,  trifling  spark,"  whom  it 
was  so  often  poor  Mrs.  Piozzi's 

"  IM  tc  murk. 
Who  rouud  and  round  thu  world  baa  bcm 
Tb  Me  «li«tov«r  eoaU  b«  smb  ; 

Returning  fr  m  his  fmi^iufn  t<mr 
Grown  ten  Umte  emptier  than  befon^" 

has  become  more  or  less  a  type  of  our  modem  recipient  of  general  eul> 
ture.  In  education,  as  in  travelling,  it  is  apparently  thought  of  more 
importance  to  traverse  space  in  the  shortest  time,  than  to  derive 

benefit  from  examination  of  the  space  traversed,  and  speed  is  praised 
which  renders  obserA-ation  impossible,  ^^'hat  matters  it  to  the 
cxalter  of  the  jjower.s  of  high  pressure  how  little  he  really  knows  of 
Europe  and  its  various  countries  and  characters,  «o  l(»i»g  as  he  ean 
boast  that  he  lunched  on  Monday  in  Gnlway,  dined  on  TucMlay  in 
Paris,  and  hud  u  late  supper  ou  Wednesday  in  Vienna ;  he  can  speak 
with  confidence  from  personal  knowledge  of  Ireland,  England,  France, 
Baden,  Wurtemberg,  liavaria,  and  Austria ;  he  has  trnvelled  through 
them  all ;  half  the  time,  indeed,  he  was  in  darkness,  and,  it  is  true, 
he  slqpt  now  and  then  by  snatches  in  the  day-time ;  yet  he  has  done 
(this  is  the  established  phrase)  these  various  countries,  and  has  some 
sort  of  right  to  slyle  himself  a  travelled  man.  And  even  so  with 
studies ;  how  very  very  few  there  are  who  are  masters  of  a  single  subject 
out  of  the  miUtitudinous  range  of  knowledge !  and  how  univei«al,  for 
instance,  is  the  obloquy  heaped  upon  poor  Lindley  Murray's  name  by 
multitudes  who,  with  as  much  conception  of  the  nature  of  graTnmar 
as  an  Aztec  has  of  electricity,  yet  consider  themselves  qualiticd  to  air 
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tiieii'  coiijoctures  upon  words,  and  criticLic  or  cavil  at  fur  better 
works  than  Murray's,  which  they  camiot  understand!  Fancy  the 
avenige  British  par«it  who,  not  considering  himself  hj  any  means 
an  ill-read  man,  should  on  inqniry,  when  his  hoj  comes  home  from 
School,  be  told  that  in  English  Ht^ture  his  time  had  heen  occupied 
for  half  a  year  or  so  with  studying  Affixes !  He  might  say  with  a 
smooth  forehead,  but  with  doubt  in  his  heart»  "Very  good,  my  boy; 
ver}"  useful ;  glad  to  h^u*  it ; "  but  the  chances  arc  he  would  use 
the  term  afterwards  amongst  his  friends  as  aptly  us  landsmen  play- 
wrig-hts-  n>>e  n;iu(lcul  expressions,  or  as  the  father  of  a  publip-sehool  boy 
did  t(  -  a  tutor  of  our  acquaintance  with  whuni  be  wa->  about  to  place  his 
son  for  a  finish,  saying,  "  lie  is  an  ctrefffiif  matliematician,"  when  it 
turDr  1  uul  that  the  poor  boy  hod  never  heard  of  Euclid  or  algibra,  and 
tliuL  Liio  general  term  *'  mathematics/*  at  public  schools,  is  applied  to 
that  particular  branch  of  the  subject  which  is  Umitod  to  simple 
arithmetic  up  to  the  rule  of  three ! 

Another  strong  reason  against  such  a  work  as  the  present  being 
likely  to  become  a  class-bode  ia,  tiut  of  necessity  it  embraces  but  one 
branch  of  a  most  extensive  subject,  and  that,  too,  a  branch  growing 
Tety  high  up  upon  the  tree.  Of  the  truth  of  this  fact  Mr.  Halds- 
mann  gives  a  a  cry  striking  illustration,  though  for  a  dificrent  pur- 
pose, that,  namely,  of  showing  how  necessary  it  is  that  such  a  subject 
should  be  more  industriously  and  comprehensive!}'  studied  in  the 
course  of  general  education.  The  following  most  instructive  extract 
is  taken  from  the  12th  page  of  bis  Introduction : — 

"  Those  unaccustomed  to  the  analysis  and  discrimination  of  words  have  a 
TBgaeness  of  idea  which  is  exemplified  in  the  fellowini^  attempts  at  definitioo, 

given  by  the  members  of  a  clafla  who  had  been  studying  Greek  and  Latin  for 
several  years,  but  without  having  their  attention  directed  to  the  etymologio 
ljcui.iugi»  dl  ihcir  studies. 

Annihilaf*— To  tnvfik  up,  drive  away,  reduce,  demolish. 

Annul — To  abolish,  drive  off,  cut  off,  demolish. 
J£xterminate — To  put  out,  put  an  end  to,  decrease. 
EradieaU — To  kill,  extinguish,  shoot,  radiate. 
Annirersai  If — A  celebrstioii. 
Anodi/iM — Something  to  cause  ?loep,  raedioine. 

J}Mf0raie — Furious,  fierce,  wild,  savage,  ferocious,  mad,  uncontrollable, 
not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Ligament— f^iaeWf  tendon,  muscle. 

Prerail — To  coax,  ask,  beg,  compel,  attack. 

Ruminating — Booming,  carrying  bunlens,  useful,  domestic. 

AiiiMNae-^Gveat,  large,  very  large,  vast. 

Protect — To  defend,  piard,  take  cure  of,  keep  from. 

£lucidate — To  explain,  describe  minutely. 

Explain — To  show. 

Reguhite — To  |>ut  in  ord^,  put  in  place. 

/>f /?';(// ^'—rurticulur,  true. 
J£xtmxf — Joy,  delight,  excitement. 
Diwi/tf— Gcntk.*' 
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This  Iiat»  which  we  have  thought  it  important  to  transcnbe  in 
exO'nso,  proves  to  our  m\m\  imu  li  iuon«  than  our  author  iutends.  He 
ghefi  it  as  an  illuatratioii  (and  to  u  rortain  oxtont  it  is  a  Yory  good 
oue}  of  ccrtaizi  propositions  which  he  thus  cuuuciutes : — 

"  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  pupils  who  do  not  study  Latin  and 

Greek  can  acquire  the  power  of  analysing  word?  from  a  flictinnnry,  and  that 
those  who  learn  these  languages  get  at  the  same  time  a  competent  knowledge 
of  etymology.    As  a  distinct  soienoe,  it  requires  a  special  study,  both  by 

tliose  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  learn  Gn  ek  and  Latin,  and  a  book  of  this 

kin<l  v.-ill  hv  found  almost  useful  to  tlu^  rolloge  gniduuto  a??  to  the  pupil 
whose  studies  have  not  been  extended  U-youd  his  own  vernacular." — V,  I2< 

We  draw  anolliAr  moral  than  Mr.  Haldenumn  fnim  this  liat  In 

the  first  place,  so  Hue  from  the  belief  that  a  dictionary  can  teaoh 
analyaia  of  words  to  one  who  knows  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  being  a 

common  error,  we  must  call  it  an  ?o?eommon  error,  and  a  prepos- 
terous one ;  wc  ag^rcc  that  ctjinolo^y  should  bd  a  separate  stud}',  but 
w<!  c!iniH>t  but  go  Air  boyond  the  deduction  that  such  a  book  as  tho 
one  bctorc  us  will  be  i'ound  useful  to  tho  c  ollef*^  graduate  as  to  the 
po.Hw.ssor  oi'  what  is  so  ludicrously  called  an  EmjlUh  education.  We 
hold  it  likely  to  prove  iifty  times  more  useful  to  the  former  ihaii  to 
tho  latter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  to  those  who  know  nothing  but 
"their  own  Temacidar''  the  atndy  of  etymolog}'  is  a  hopeless  and 
uninteresting  task.  They  cannot  progress  in  it;  inyestigation  is 
impossible  to  them;  all  they  can  oonoeiTe  of  tiie  study  mnat  be  taken 
on  trust,  and  their  stru^les,  at  best,  are  those  oiP  a  man  under 
nightmare,  titfning  in  every  direction  to  escape  a  peril,  finding  all 
ways  alike  open,  yet  consdous  at  every  tam  of  inability  to  move. 
They  are  paralysed  by  their  own  ignorance ;  their  intentions  may  be 
good,  their  interest  may  be  awakened,  their  talent  may  be  great,  but 
their  progress  is  hopelesn  till  they  turn  to  tho  diligent  Study  of  the 
tongues  which  made  our  language  what  it  is. 

And  the  truth  of  this  view  is  provefl  by  the  list  we  have  quoted; 
if  '*  the  iiieiuberij  of  u  eiu&b  which  had  studied  Greek  ami  liUtin  for 
muuy  years"  could  only  offer  for  the  word  rumiitatiHn  huch  explana- 
tions as  "  roaming,  carrying  burdens,  useful,  domestic,'*  what  hope 
can  be  entertained  by  the  most  sanguine  that  better  results  would 
appear  in  the  acquirements  of  a  elass  which  never  studied  Greek  and 
I^atin  at  all,  even  when  assisted  by  so  scholarly  and  valuable  a  book 
a.s  this  we  are  considering  ? 

We  should  he  glad  to  think  othenvise  than  this  ;  glad,  too,  to  be 
proved  wrong  in  our  opinion  ;  it  would  speak  highly  indeed  for  the 
spread  of  linguistic  knowledge,  if  general  culture  and  honest  appetite 
ftir  sin  h  pnr^juits  should  one  day  be  so  developed  uj^  to  let  us  see  the 
principles  and  structure  of  our  native  tongue  so  thoroughly  taught 
iji  every  school  Uis  to  make  the  work  btdbre  us  indtxHl  u  clai;ti-book  as 
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necessary  as  it  would  bo  usoful.  Wo  can  only  licurtily  \vu\\ 
Mr.  Hiilflomann  may  live  to  i>oc  that  hyppy  day.  But  other  things 
have  to  be  done  first;  amongst  them,  not  only  Greek  and  Latin-  — 
source  of  one  part  of  our  language — must  bo  studied,  but  Aiif^lo- 
Suxou — uU-es&eutiul,  though  nearly  universally  neglected — should 
be  studied  as  weU.  A  boat  can  make  but  little  way  moved  by  two 
oara  at  one  aide,  and  none  at  the  other.  And  grammatical  forma 
and  inflectiona  must  be  studied  too,  or  half  ihe  sources  of  adTanoe- 
ment  are  at  oooe  cut  oE  These  branches  should  be  deeply  grafted 
upon  the  ao-ealled  UngKeh  education,  before  the  work  before  us  can 
get  fair  play  from  the  average  learner,  while  giving  fair  help  to  the 
exceptional  student.  It  will  take  most  of  the  time  of  the  school- 
boy and  imdergraduate  to  get  thus  far  on  a  sound  foundation  ;  and 
therefore  wo  opine  that  tlii.s  book  will  prove  morr  useful  a  thousand 
times  to  the  more  advanced  than  to  the  embryo  scholar. 

And,  this  fact  being  granted,  we  mu.st  also,  jjaradoxical  thougli  it 
may  seem,  assert  that  it  is  probably  to  the  advantage  of  lingin'stic 
study  in  general,  that  such  a  wui  k  a.s  this  should  be  rather  limited 
to  a  select  few  than  employed,  in  the  education  ol'  the  many.  We 
will  adduce  a  parallel  in  support  of  this  asserti<m. 

It  is  the  unhappy  fashion  of  our  time  and  country  that  a  amatter- 
ing  of  music  is  taught  to  at  least  all  the  daughters  of  iamilies  in  the 
middle  and  upper  chisses.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  many,  even  in 
most  instances,  parents  nndertake  the  expense  of  masters,  submit  to 
the  unpleasantness  of  compdling  their  children's  attention  to  what  is, 
at  least  in  the  beginning,  a  general  dmdgery,  and  in  their  own  persons 
suffer  many  a  miserable  hour  of  nervous  irritation  from  the  spasmodic 
struggles  called  practising  ;  and  that  they  do  this  honestly  for  (boir 
children's  sakes,  in  the  hope  that  their  ear,  which  is  not  created 
perfect,  may  be  trained  to  un  soi  l  of  accuracy,  and  that  the  taste 
for  sweet  sounds  whioh,  at  .->uiiie  lat^r  date,  may  be  doveloped,  may 
(when  it  comen,  li  it  come)  liud  sufficient  mechanit;al  dexterity  at 
hand  to  aid  it  to  a  fruitful  pleasure-giving  issue,  l^one  will  dispute 
that  such  ccmduct  towards  children  is  in  itself  praiseworthy  aud  sdf* 
denying ;  but  what  ore  the  results  P  Why,  that  in  every  society  we 
enter,  erevy  young  lady  who,  with  or  without  a  talent  for  music,  has 
gone  through  a  course  of  instruction  is  supposed  to  play  or  sing;  more 
than  this,  die  expects  to  play  or  sing ;  she  may  be  shy  perhaps  of 
exhibiting  her  own  modest  powers  in  tlio  same  arena  as  a  skilloil 
musician  who  has  just  perfonne<l  before  her,  but,  nevertheless,  she  a  nd 
her  entertainer  would  both  feel  it  a  sort  of  slight  if  she  were  not 
asked  to  do  her  j)art.  And  this  tacit  asHuniption  is  noted  upon,  and 
the  British  cvenino;  produces  in  consequence,  as  far  as  iiiusio  is 
concerned,  just  such  an  idea  of  pleasure  as  one  may  take  in  trying  to 
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comprehend  the  quality  of  study  pursued  in  a  school  where  six  or 
eight  classes  are  under  viva  voce  instruction  at  the  same  time. 

Tt  may  he  mfffre^tvd  that  this  state  of  thinp^  proves  the  dovelop- 
inont  of  a  delighti'ul  art,  iiud  the  wide  spread  of  musical  taste.  We 
cannot  think  so.  The  very  inequality  of  movement  seems  U)  us  to 
hamper  the  machine.  For,  from  the  custom  we  have  referred  to 
springs  another  which  tends  to  the  very  destruction  of  the  musical 
taste  of  whose  extension  we  hear  so  much.  Just  because  the  vast 
average  of  social  muao  is  so  low  in  quality,  the  habit  spreads  of  truly 
oaring  nothing  for  the  best.  We  do  not  mean,  to  say  that  the  British 
puUic  will  not  listen  to  music  in  a  concert-room ;  that  they  pay  tor, 
and  expect  their  money's  worth;  hut  certainly  as  regards  instru- 
mental music,  of  the  best  sdhoob  of  oompositioii,  and  of  even  an 
excellent  amateur  execution,  general  experience  must  admit  that  in 
English  average  society  it  "  wastes  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.** 
The  first  few  chords  are  struck,  and  all  are  for  a  moment  hushed  ;  a 
sort  of  instinct  of  acknowledgment  seems  fo  thrill  through  the 
audience,  u  sort  of  admission  that  here  Is  somewhat  more  than, 
(•luamon,  and  t'nr  n  dozen  bars  the  course  of  conversation  seems  to 
hill.  But  tlien  a  whisper  begins  it,  a  louder  one  succeeds,  pair  after 
luiii  join  the  i  horus,  and  each,  to  bo  heard  by  his  neighbour,  must 
speak  louder  than  the  last,  since  he  has  a  greater  din  to  overtop ;  eo 
the  "sotto  voce"  changes  to  the  "forte/*  and  whispers  become 
vociferations,  till  we  have  had  the  ahame  to  see  a  touly  exceUent 
perfonner  quietly  shut  up  hex  music  in  the  middle  of  a  movement, 
and  calmly  receive  the  usual  chorus  of  *' thank  you  very  much," 
"  how  sweetly  pretty,*'  which  follows  the  silence  of  the  piano,  with  a 
touching  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  her  hearers  that  she  had  not 
done  as  mo^^t  young  ladies  do,  and  calmly  ground  her  organ-barrel  to 
a  peaceful  end. 

Now,  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  deplorable  m  it  is,  may  really 
he  traced  to  tlie  error  of  endeavouring;  lu  i.rpin  ralise  a  study  for  which 
only  special  coustitutions  are  adapted,  li  none  but  good  performers 
and  true  mu.sicians,  whether  artists  or  amateurs,  were  encouraged  to 
make  themselves  heard,  the  after-dinner  Briton  would  not  abhor,  as 
he  generally  does,  the  "tea  and  a  (very)  little  music,"  which  in 
his  mind  is  associated  with  a  great  deal  of  distasteM  sound ;  but  so 
general  is  a  low  sort  of  musical  aoquiroment^  that  all  fed  as  ihej 
come  up  to  the  drawing-room  that  the  whole  remaining  part  of  the 
evening  must  be  occupied  by  music,  if  the  hostess  bo  not  willing  to 
affront  some  of  her  feoude  guests  who  are  supposed  to  be  muaioians ; 
yet  people  meot  f(W  conversation,  and  the  time  in  the  drawing-room 
before  departure  should  bo  looked  upon  as  .sacred  to  the  fliify  of 
eompenaating  for  hard  late  in  the  restraint  which  uncongenial  dimicr- 
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partnors  may  have  put  upon  them.  Aud  as  they  will  talk,  the  music 
STiflbrs  ;  and  feeling  this  to  be  a  rudene.ss,  they  hate  the  music,  which, 
unwilling  to  hear,  they  aio  unable  to  appreciate,  or  which,  being 
below  appreciation,  they  endt uvuur  to  drown  the  sound  of ;  and  thuB 
it  is  that  the  domestic  muaic  of  the  present  day,  wide  and  universal 
as  its  practice  is,  &ils  of  making  lu  a  mnsieal  afttian.  Tken  u  too 
mnefa.  of  had  to.let  iu  enjoy  what  is  good ;  and  tke  rudeDieBB  of  Hbe 
imdiMrimiiiatiiig  lundevfl  olihen  from  Ifiarniiig  to  diflonminate.  1£ 
we  were  offered  less  stnmuniiig  we  dumld  leani  mora  musli^  and  the 
true  taste  idiicfa  aa  jret  we  have  not  would  be  cultivated  and 
developed,  so  that  music  in  England,  apart  from  that  heard  in  xegtdar 
concerts,  and  listened  to  there,  would  be  no  longer  a  mooker^  to 
foreigners  and  a  misery  to  ourselves. 

Now,  though  this  be  a  %  ery  long  parallel,  it  takes  but  very  little 
time  for  us  to  apply  it  to  the  subject  in  hand — ^the  popularisation,  in 
schools  and  clasfes,  of  minute  etymological  study.  As  the  forcing  of 
music  on  all  oui*  young  ladies  does  not  reully  make  one  thorough 
performer  among  a  hundreti,  aiul  practically  rcturdM  the  growth  of 
true  musical  taste  and  feeling,  so  minute  linguistic  study,  if  required 
from  oYery  ordinary  intelleet,  would  prodnoe  a  superfioiality  of 
general  acquirement  suffieient  to  diaooniage  altogether  the  tme 
student.  Those  who  haye  the  happy  taeto  ftr  snoh  pmanits  will  go 
to  them  aa  the  bee  to  the  flower  or  the  dncUing  to  the  water,  and 
such  may  use,  must  use,  such  worl^  as  that  before  us  ;  but  how  many 
of  these  are  in  a  class  at  aohool,  or  in  a  year  at  college  P 

We  cannot,  in  short,  agree  with  Mr.  Haldemann  in  thinking  the 
time  arrived,  or  even  likely  to  arrive,  for  such  teaching  in  general 
eln!««08,  and  we  therefore  think  his  opinion  en-oneous,  though  such 
error  be  most  pardonable,  springing,  as  it  docs,  from  a  faith  in  hi^^ 
own  well-chosen  pursuit,  which  verges  on  enthusiasm ;  and,  after  all, 
it  is  but  a  matter  of  opinion  at  the  best,  which  no  more  affects  the 
great  merits  of  his  book  than  a  dispute  as  to  the  wisdom  of  eating 
mustard  with  (1^  us  say)  muffins,  affeota  the  pungency  of  flie 
mustard. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  now  tnm  more  apeeially  to  the 
examination  of  details  in  the  work  itsslf,  and  note,  amidst  mnoh  that 
displays  unusaal  research  and  aoonracy,  a  few  points,  chiefly  of 
etymology,  on  which  we  incHnc  to  differ  from  our  author.  And  in 
doing  this,  and  treating  these  points  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie, 
we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  as  we  paas,  sundry  interesting  matters 
which  meet  us  in  the  Introduction. 

As  exhibiting  the  general  ignorance  of  ihv  tiitlerence  between 
roots  and  derivatives,  he  quotes  from  the  sixteenth  edition  of 
Bullivan's  English  Grammar  the  following  dehuition : — "  A  pruui- 
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tive  worrl  f-riTinot  bo  roduced  or  traced  in  any  simpler  word  in  the 
langtmge,  as  man,  'jood,  content**  and  procco<1^'  to  argue,  "Hence 
content,  relent,  re/ewtive,  /t/mble,  con-,  re-,  sue*-,  uLm-,  oh-tain,  are 
cacli  to  be  eonbidered  a  primitive,  though  tbn  of  the  Latin  tenco  is 
precisely  the  English  tain.** 

But  it  strikes  us  that  Mr.  HaldeiiiBiui  Iibs  liere  mistalcen  niut  lie 
censures.  The  woids  cited  fomi  a  definitioii,  not  of  an  ultimate 
root,  but  of  a  word  tracoable  to  no  simpler  EngUih  fonn ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  tbat  ire  baye  any  true  English  word  iain,  though 
that  collocation  of  letters  forms  a  part  of  many  WOTds.  But  the 
implied  censure  is  surdly  justified  when  be  says  of  some  other  books 
which  he  does  not  name,  "A  school-book  gi\ person,  turn,  and  t^lU 
as  radical  words.  Another  gives  biUer,  date,  deed,  and  tight  as 
*  primitive  words  or  roots,'  &c." 

The  existence  of  such  views,  if  views  they  can  be  called,  fully 
justify  the  endeavour  to  draw  attention  to  the  subjei  t  (»f  true  roots. 

Further  on  we  eomo  (p.  11)  to  what  is,  in  fact,  a  key  to  tho 
purport  of  tlu-  wlioli"  work  : 

"  As  the  form  of  most  words  depends  upon  thuir  modifying  portion,  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge  of  their  stonctore  and  Tdue  will  depend  in  a  great 
degree  upon  the  number  indistinct  modifying  eUnient*  or  affixes  wc  may  be 

able  to  determine  and  appreciate.  But  as  tbeso  affixes  arc  applied  to  difFcront 
classes  of  words,  Had  assume  various  disguises,  it  becomes  necessary  not  only 
to  know,  for  example,  that  on-ce  is  ofw  with  -er,  and  toward-t,  Umiri  with  >» 

suffixed,  but  to  bu  able  to  decide  that  these  and  the  «  in  thiw,  in  ma«tcr,  and 
in  ^'ifAffi/  constitTite  bnt  one  ctyraologic  clement;  whilst  the  <  of  anme«ty^ 

uim«,  thesis,  and  A«ia  forms  u  diffuruut  ouc." 

And  what  a  vaLuable  maxim  is  here  laid  down  (p.  12) : 

**  Twa^-AWi^  of  allowing  a  little  knowledge  of  derivation  to  be  the  accidental 
result  of  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  priucipU's  (of  etymology)  should  be 
mastered  first,  or  be  studied  simultaneously  (with  Greek  and  Latin),  as  tho 
proper  baab  for  the  stndy  of  language  in  goneraL" 

Mr.  Haldeinanu  goes  on  to  say,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  he  ha» 
earned  the  right  to  give  un  opinion : 

**  AVe  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  not  HOO  roots  in  any  language,  and  if 
this  view  is  ( orreet,  a  knowledge  of  the  aflixes  which  give  form  and  miming 
to  100,000  English  words  miist  be  of  extreme  value,  greatly  dimbuBhinc  the 
time  devoted  to  the  dictionary,  and  giving  the  inq^niver  the  memBvi  considtiDg 
it  understandingly." 

These  extracts  may  servo  to  show  tilie  scope  of  tbe  work,  of  which 
its  author  says  Tory  fairly,  (pw  13) : 

*'  A  book  of  thia  kind  has  been  a  deaidentnni  in  Uie  Mudjfti$  of  iMr4S»,  and 

as  an  introduction  to  J-'nyJi^h  lexicography ^  deiluitional  and  etymologic — the 
meagre  ontHnes  ^'ivf  n  in  dictionaries  and  grammars  presentiDg  nothing  ap- 
proaching to  compietenesa.'* 
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Tlio  latter  part  of  this  statement  is  tnic  enougb,  nml  wo  arc 
tcinptctl  to  put  another  rather  deprosaiug  truth  ])t'si(lo  it,  namely,  that 
however  meagre  and  however  incomplete  snrli  outlines  are,  thoy  arc 
not  mastered  in  their  few  details  by  one  out  oi"  a  lliousand  even  of  those 
who  in  the  present  day  inmgine  themselves  average  members  of  the 
noble  fraternity  of  word-grubbers. 

We  now  paM  to  some  of  the  minor  points  of  detail,  on  wbtdi  we 
most  disagree  with  Mr.  Haldemann. 

At  pages  28  and  50,  ho  gives  the  word  irk  as  the  stem  of  nnfrk,  and 
rr£-some.  But  in  this  instance  we  cannot  hut  feel  that  he  has  been 
misled  by  a  similarity  of  sound,  forgetting  Max  Miiller's  valuable  re- 
minder, that  "sound  et}'mology  has  nothing  to  do  with  sound."  Ho 
is  right  enough  in  referring  the  word  work  to  the  same  root  as  or^-an, 
lit-//r<7-y,  cn-rrrf'j,  ft-urg-ery  (and,  we  may  add  for  illustration's 
Hfike,  German  'r/ ,  and  Greek  [F]  tpyov) ;  but  he  is  wrong  in  saying, 
that  irk  is  disguise<l  in  the  words.  The  word  o'k  is  oo<>nate  with  the 
German  aerger,  vexation,  acrgrni,  to  vex,  wliieli  we  tind  in  the  Middle 
High  German  form  still  closer  to  the  English,  crgcn,  to  excite  to  (^vil,* 
u  form  to  bo  traced  still  further  in  the  Old  liigh  German,  arc  (e^j^ui- 
valent,  more  or  less,  to  the  modem  arg,  bad)^  and  argo  !  in  the  inter- 
jectional  form  for  coward!  bad  feUow!  (in  war),  matched  by  the 
Ijongohardic0r|jur  /  in  the  same  sense.  The  Gonoan  language  affinds 
us  here  an  interesting  pandlel  to  the  sense  of  vexation  {irkj  drgem) 
being  expressed  by  a  term  expressing  badness ;  for  we  find  in  it  the 
common  form  "  bose  wcrden,"  literally  "  to  become  &n^,"  signifying 
"  to  be  vexed,"  *'  to  experience  vexation,"  "to  grow  angry." 

At  page  29  we  find  the  sense  of  rhfhr  assigned,  amongst  others,  to 
the  liQtin  word  inducerc,  while  the  only  sense  in  which  this  word  can 
he  rightly  so  used  is  given  separately,  "  to  put  on  (get  on)  a  shoe," 
»!^c.  Tt  is  only  by  a  strong  metonymy  that  this  sense  of  elotliing  can 
he  assigned  to  the  word  at  all,  and  the  meaning  should  have  been 
either  entirely  omitted  or  the  peculiar  origin  of  it  expluiucd.  The 
iustouces  given  in  White  and  Riddle's  great  Diotiomiry,t  exhibit  ^e 
true  history  of  such  a  sense.  "Albenti  humerus  induxit  amictu" 
(Statins,  S.  6, 2, 67),  though  expressing  the  act  of  putting  on  a  garment, 
means  literally  "he  got  his  shoulders  info  a  white  garment,"  and  the 
very  same  is  the  literal  force  of  the  passage  from  Virgil  (Mn.  YIIL 
4-57),  " tunic&que  inducitur  artus,"  though  iln  structure  in  the  OHO 
instance  is  with  the  ablative  case,  in  the  other  with  the  Greek  accusa- 
tive. And  this  apparent  neglect  of  the  original  transitive  force  of 
I^atin  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions,  combined  with  that  of  the 
£act  that  such  verbs  either  use  or  imply  a  second  preposition,  leads 

•  Compare  our  expreaakm,  "tO  ^gOB.** 
t  LonjjimanB,  186G. 
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him  to  what  is  either  an  actual  error  or  an  undemonstrahle  conjecture 
in  the  assertion  (p.  92)  that — 

"  The  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood  being  identic  with  the  preposition^^,  this 
double  use  of  the  nniB  voeaVle  ewiMB  U  to  lose  iti  fofee  as  a  prepontum  and 
i»  be  tn&EfeiKd  to  the  condition    a  prefix." 

In  laying  down  (p.  84)  a  warning  against  hybrid  derfraticnift 
(tbftt  is,  against  deriving  parts  of  the  same  woid  irom  two  different 
languages),  which  we  wish  we  could  feeL  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  is 
obvious,  Mr.  Haldenumn  gives  an  amusing  example  of  a  feat  aooom- 
pliriied  in  fliis  direction.   He  says, 

•*  Ab  compound  hybrids  arc  seldom  used  by  the  educated,  the  etymologist 
must  not  resort  to  two  languages  until  ho  has  found  that  one  language  is  not 
sufficient,  (^aliguht  from  caliga  (a  military  shoe),  must  not  be  referred  to 
the  Greek  Ka\oc,  handmme,  nnd  Latin  yw/a,  a  &c  j 

and  in  a  footnote  to  this  he  .states  that — 

"Such  ctymoloj:^-,  and  entomology  as  bad,  have  hecn  furnished  'By  autho- 
rity* to  the  deiiaudt'd  citizens  of  2s ew  York,  in  a  book  on  injurious  insects, 
by  E.  Emmons,  ICJ).  Here,  to  cite  a  sin<;le  example,  Noiiopkiku  (from 
rinoc,  vwtf  and  ^^iXocj  i^Mvr)  is  rendered  motion  bwtle  !  " 

It  would  bo  strange  inde^  to  find  no  slip  in  such  a  book  of  word* 
essenoe  as  that  before  us,  yet  a  similar  error  to  this  0(K;urs  at  p.  135, 
where,  in  treating  of  the  suffix  -dom,  Mr.  Haldemann  states  that  in  Old 
High  German  it  was  (rarelyj  used  as  a  prefix,  as  in  tom-pjajfo,  priest' 
<lom.  Now  tomphnp'o  is  the  modem  dompffif,  htkI  means  not  prird- 
(hm  at  all,  but  a  cnihedral-pnenf,  and,  from  the  supposed  rotundity 
of  a  dignitary's  hgure,  has  gained  the  further  signification  of  a  bull- 
Jinch. 

Under  the  prefix  a  for  ad^  p.  41,  we  find  the  unsatisfactory 
enough,  given  as  the  origin  of  our  word  amtt  (of  a  bankrupt,  &c.) 
It  is  true  that  Bachardson  (and  Webster,  though  soarody  an  etymo- 
logical authority),  give  this  e^lanatioD ;  but  if  the  special  use  of  a 
wosd  can  give  any  due  to  its  special  origin,  this  must  be  rejected. 
It  is  just  when  a  debtor  has  mt  **  enough"  that  he  speaks  of  his  asseh, 
and  the  fact  of  the  plural  form  only  of  the  word  ostefe  being  used, 
should  suffice  to  overturn  so  poor  a  derivation.  Our  use  of  the  words 
off-sot,  f(ct-off,  in  nni'-li  the  same  sense,  should  show  us  that  the  origin 
of  assets  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  root  of  stf,  the  prefix  a  or  m  being  quite 
as  easily  referred  to  English  at  as  to  Latin  ad.  In  fact,  assets  means 
available  items  set  againnt  liabilities. 

"We  note  that  Mr.  Haldemann  refers  the  word  laudanum  (p.  4(i) 
to  anodgne,  calling  the  former  u  corrupt  Latinised  form  of  the  G  reek 
KiuSiwor,  an  imagined  neuter  adjeetive  from  "Sviwia,  absenoe  ni 
pain.  We  have  also  known  an  ingenioua  eflbrt  to  deriyo  the  word 
from  the  yerb  ^ytt»f,  in  a  cauaatiTe  aense^  to  make  to  cease,  and  itv  9 
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pain,  wLit  li  woulJ  be  a  better  explanation  of  the  nature  and  effect  of 
laudanum  than  tlie  other  ;  hut  alter  all,  the  best  to  Ik-  said  for  either 
of  these  conjeetures  (for  they  rire  nothing  more)  is,  that  tliey  are  not 
m  prcj)ost<'r()vi.s  as  that  handed  on  by  Webster,  who  derives  /auiianum, 
from  Iduihindnni,  as  meriting  praise!* 

lso\s  the  fact  is  that  the  form  laudanum  never  was  Latin  at  all, 
eomtpt  or  pure ;  but  ledanwn  and  U^num  are  both  used  by  Pliny, 
the  latter  in  the  passage  ladano  atstitur  alvna/'  showing  one  of  the 
main  modem  employmoits  of  tmctnre  of  opium  to  be  assigned  to 
what  was  called  laudanum  in  his  day.  He  further  describea  the 
nature  of  the  extract,  and  the  origin  of  the  word,  as  both  coming 
from  the  Greek  word  XqSov,  a  shrub  growing  in  (>{rpi*us,  from  which 
ledanum  was  made.  He  explains  his  use  of  the  form  ladanum,  by 
stating  that  the  shrub  was  called  latla  by  a  barbarism,  **  ludam  vocant 
ta1o?n  harbaro  nomine."  The  plant  was,  in  faet,  as  IJvy  shows,  the 
gum  cistus,  Cisfiis  mticKs.  Now  every  fJi^um  at  one  time  was  called 
a  bulmvi  or  wliitli  \\ord,  by  figurative  use,  has  come  to  bear  the 
general  meaning  of  nuoihjne.  The  tincture  of  opium  in  i)roeesH  of 
time  having  become  possibly  the  most  effectual,  certainly  the  most 
general  sedative,  usurped  to  itself  -first  the  office,  and  then  the  name 
of  one  particular  sedairr^  much  in  the  aame  way  as,  in  Englkh  and 
Geonnan,  the  word  Ua  has,  within  the  last  eonple  of  oenturiea,  ailit* 
tnurily  taken  the  phne  of  d!eeee^»  as  in  the  fonna  A^^fw,  CStnmfiEMi- 
iktBt  Pliny  (like  Mr.  Haldemann  in  this  eameptional  instance) 
was  content  to  go  back  to  the  Greek  fonn,  thinking  any  oilier  a 
simple  barbarism, ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Greek 
was  but  a  softening  after  all  of  the  Persian  form  lAdan^  the  long  a  in 
which  resumed  its  rightful  place  in  the  Latin  word,  not  by  barbaric 
error,  ])ut  by  true  lijigiiistic  instinct. 

Wc  must  lurther  dispute  ili*^  rof«'i-ence  of  our  verl>  fo  qunnh  to  the 
Latin  coavim,  though  Mr.  liakkuiauu  gives  this  (p.  as  the  origin 
ou  no  iesK  an  authority  than  ihut  of  Diez ;  we  have,  however,  failed 
to  find  that  Diez  treats  the  word  csquac/iicr  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of 
deducing  it  trom  eoaeiut;  and  our  edition  of  Dies  is,  we  beUere,  the 
latest,  that  namely,  of  1862.  The  (late)  Latin  of  the  jurists  hM  the 
Tetb  eoBta,  eattarf,  in  the  exact  sense  in  w^iich  ahme  we  use  the  weed 
quash,  and  this  seems  to  us  quite  as  suffieient  as,  and  more  rational 
(as  a  proximate,  not  as  an  ultimate  deriTatiaBL)thsn  the  root  aasignsd 
on  Diez*  authority.  We  would  also  demur  to  old  French  eonrajfer, 
Italian  corredare,  for  to  curry  (leather,  Ac),  though  this  is  given  on 
Jlr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood's  authority  ;  our  reasons  for  assigning  the 
word  an  entirely  dii&rent  origin  are,  however,  too  lengthy  to  be 
inserted  here. 

•  W«teter«  IMl.  .Altendia  later  edUiouL 
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The  parallel  of  ''mOme^  m  it  m-g§-kim,  xXivw,  I  bend"  (p.  61\ 
B66DIB  to  us  an  ultra  refinement ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  make  thc^- 
same  objection  to  the  statement  in  the  third  section  of  the  prefix  (A» 
(p.  63),  that  "  In  .  .  .  ^/wcolour,  (//.scomfort,  ^/Vnso,  i^?j»cord,  dimstoT^ 
the  (neparativej  idea  of  dis  is  allied  to  that  of  Greek  Bvg,  ill,  Imdly.'' 

Again,  under  the  prefix  for  (which  Mr.  Haldemann  interprets  as 
equivalent  to  "be,  from,  against,  entiri^ly,"  witlioul  exprei^sing  the 
additional  senses  of  destructioTi  and  iibandonmcnt),  we  note  a  curious 
ignoring  of  the  modem  Eiiglieh  do  (German  thun.  Old  8uxou  duau, 
Anglo-Sazcn  Mn),  m  refariiny  the  old  woid  fortdo,  to  rtnn^ 

to  ^e  Latm  j9miS».  The  dear  meanrng  of  the  la^perdo  is  to  iotf 
(though  onqiiestioiutU^  demedfkom  jmt  snd  do)^  hut  tofaredo  meaiur 

Um  wlfulfy;  80,  if  our  word  were  still  in  use,  to  say  a  apendthzifi 
had  foredone  his  fortune  would  e^pieaa  aomelihing  far  beyond  die 
mete  ooooition  that  he  had  M  it 

In  this  connecti(Hi  alao  we  would  relegate  the  /are  in  fomhortei^ 
fh)m  the  class  of  far^'ptr,  in  whioh  Mr.  HaldftmanTi  plaoea  it,  to  that 
of  for€=pro. 

At  page  81,  we  are  tnld  tliiit  t  *  })erjurc  is  to  awear  hei/ond  the 
truth,"  and  that  to  persuade  im  "  to  exhort  much."  Here  the  scnst- 
of  violation,  breakiug  through,  is  overlooked  in  the  former  instance, 
while  that  of  successful  exhortation  is  overlooked  in  the  latter ; 
since  a  person  may  be  exhorted  very  much  indeed  without  being 

We  find  it  difBindt  to  agree  with  the  treatment  which  identifies^ 
flie  Latin  prefix  o&  with  Ih^  EngUah  ifp,  aa  is  done  at  page  77,  tor 
surely  to  translate  the  sense  eonT^ed  hy  the  prefix  in  the  word» 
upright,  uptetf  UphoM,  Ae.,  by  the  words  against  or  upon  amounts  to 
pedantry ;  while  our  author's  adoption  of  Kaltschmidt's  derivation  of 
sincere  ham.  Latin  tine,  and  Greek  tuf^  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
Latin  itine  crrd,  seems  to  vts  a  riolation  of  the  canon  as  to  hyhnd 
derivations  which  wr  hnvo  already  quoted  with  appmyfil. 

So  far  for  points  of  treatment  on  which  we  <Iitt«  r  li  uia  Mr.  Halde- 
mann, concerning  which  it  may  be  obeervetl  tliat  they  arc  all  to  be 
found  amongst  the  prefixes ;  most  of  those  which  wo  had  noteti  for- 
remark  among  the  suffixes  belonging  to  the  class  of  diminutives 
(-ic,  -ock,  -kin,  -let,  -ow,  Ac.) ;  the  chief  points  of  which  hare  been  ably 
handled  in  the  proeeedinga  of  the  Philological  Society  by  suck 
well-faiown  writen.'as  ProfiBsaor  Key,  Hr.  H.  Wedgwood,  and  thc- 
lamented  Herbert  Coleridge ;  to  these  pnUicatUms  we  would  refer  our 
veaden,  premising  tii»;eonTietion  tiiot  Mr.  Haldemann  has  evidently 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  these  predecessors,  and 
has  probably  good  reaaoos-  tD  assign  ibr  not  agreeing  in  all  their 
dsdsolswos* 
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"W"c  will  next  proceed  to  note  some  omissions  which  might  posaibljr, 
if  snppli'xl,  tend  to  make  the  book  more  perfect  than  it  is. 

One  ol  tbci^c  is  tlio  prefix  cr  in  the  sense  of  crossing^  to  which 
suck  words  us  crawJ,  crunple,  cripple,  crook,  crosier,  cross,  crouch, 
crumple,  crubude,  crutch,  encroachmeixt,  &c.,  may  be  referred.  The 
word  crook  suggests  an  interesting  comparison  between  a  class  of 
which  derive  thdr  nameB  firam  the  uutnimfiot  Tued  in  playing 
them,  cricket,  croquet,  and  hookey.  The  lait  of  tiieae  stiU  letainB 
the  primitiTe  dxioked  Btiok,  whidh  wae,  lo  to  ^eek,  the  loot-fontt 
of  the  modem  cricket-hat  (ai  exemplified  in  many  existing  pictures 
of  boys  painted  in  the  last  oentuiy),  so  changed  in  the  present  day 
that  few  would  be  able,  without  knowledge  of  this  fact,  to  identify 
the  kinship  between  the  baf,  the  inverted  cn(<eA,  which  fbnns  the 
rroquct-mailei,  and  the  humble  ^iool-  of  hockey. 

At  the  same  page  (55),  under  the  section  treating  of  the  frequent- 
ative j)refix  il-,  we  should  like  to  have  seen  the  word  (f-nppl<\  the 
prefix  t  '  w  Inch  makes  our  word  (to  those  who  uuderstaml  in  (uigm) 
80  much  uiore  expressive  than  its  French  and  German  correlatives, 
potnmekr  and  apjeln. 

We  should  also  suggest  the  insertion  of  an  additional  prefix /-,  with  a 
reference  to  the  privative  ee-,  which  suggests  to  vs  a  possible  derivation 
iorthewoids,/ie6/i9  (te'habUi9),fmnt  (tv-efis,-«iito),  oxid  may  give  abetter 
origin  foryMMa  (tv-^omo,  kmkm)  than  the  ordinary  dnivation/». 

We  are  given  ^i^,  with  reference  to  c-r-,  with  an  intensive  or 
imitative  sense,  as  crake,  gradUe  (which  we  do  not  agree  with  oor 
author  in  referring  to  the  root  of  echo)^  but  the  more  important  sense 
of  seizure  is  r  \  c  rlooked,  though -it  may  be  iUostrated,  by  such  a  class 
of  English  words  as  groip,  gr^^,  gry»f  ffrgte,  grab,  and  erab,  crib, 

rrivip,  cninihlf,  &c. 

Again,  t})<>  Mord /r//>,  in  the  sense  of  equality,  and  even  in  that  of 
]>er8oual  appeaiance  (apart  from  lightnc66  uf  complexion,  which  has 
a  Norse  root),  might  be  classed  under  a  Latin  prefix  par,  as  -pire 
might  be  as  a  suffix  in  the  word  umpire  (homme  pair)t  a  derivation 
supported  by  the  Gtonnan  expresrion  for  the  referee  in  a  studait'a 
dud,  unparteiitehert  impartial  penon* 

We  are  not«  however,  dispoeed  to  dose  oor  notibe  of  Hr.  Halde- 
mann's  most  useful  and  soggestiye  book  with  a  oatalogue  of  minor 
and  particular  objectim,  which  though  honestly  offidred  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  fidler  usefulness  of  future  editions,  might  seem  to 
neutraliae,  in  some  degree,  the  terms  of  high  commendation  in  which 
wo  rejoice  to  have  been  able  to  speak  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  The 
few  points  wherein  we  have  differed  from  him  arc  selected  from  his 
list  of  something  like  a  thousand  affixes,  and  in  many  cases  refer  to 
his  classification  of  separate  words  under  these.   It  would  be  strange 
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indeed  if  in  eo  extensEVd  a  BBbjeot  entixe  perfection  oould  be  fbnnd, 
or  mtire  agreement  in  oToiy  point  1)etween  any  two  men  i^n  earth. 
To  leaye  the  matter  here  would  Tie  to  lay  oonelTee  open  to  tiie  charge 
which  Horace  eo  indignantly  repels  \— 

Cafitoliniifl  oanTictore  nana  amicoque 

A  poero  eat,  caTisilque  ine&  pcrmulta  ro(?atii9 
IWt ;  et  iucolumia  l^tor  quod  vivit  m  urbe  : 
Bed  tuuB  adninr  quo  paeto  judidiun  iUud 
Fagi>rit.— Hie  nlgm  moeoB  loliguiai;'' 

And  we  may  fiurly  add : — 

"  quod  vitium  procol  afoie  cbartia 
Atque  animo  parina ..  .  .  .  promitto." 

We  would,  therefore,  in  condusioii,  call  attention  to  one  or  two  points 
whidi  show  both  the  nature  and  the  saggestiTenese  of  that  stody  of 
minute  etymology  which  in  the  case  of  the  author  before  us  has  borne 
such  ripe  and  Taluable  firuit. 

We  haTealready  pointed  out  the  word  t»-«oi»-pr«'hen-8-t&-t^ti(-y  as 
Mr.  Haldemann's  specimen  of  the  dlvi.slbility  <^  a  word  into  a  root 
with  agglomerated  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  some  of  our  readera  may 
have  experienced  a  new  aensation  in  finding  a  separate  force  and 
BiViiification  claimed  for  every  separate  syllahk  of  so  long  a  word. 
But  if  we  turn  to  the  word  alert,  we  may  give  such  readers  an  addi- 
tional surprise  in  showing  how,  by  simple  dissection,  every  separate 
letter  of  the  word  has  its  separate  power.  The  derivation  of  alert  is 
from  the  Italian  all*  ertUf  the  force  of  which  as  an  exclamation,  is 
"  on  guard,  or  beware !  **  Its  literal  meaning  is  "  to  the  high  ground, 
to  the  eminence"  (as  to  a  place  commandLag  a  wide  view),  in  the 
same  way  as  the  wend  akrm  (all'  arme)  signifies  "to  arms !"  Sia 
is  from  the  participle  eiio  (which  as  an  adjectiTo  signifies  Mteip),  of 
theTerb  whidi  represents  the  Latin  tr^gm,  to  raise  up,  andoon- 
sequenfly  is  equiTalent  to  the  Latin eredv*,  elevated,  raised*  So 
&r  ordinary  ctjmsiiogy  will  bring  anyone.  But  the  study  of  affixes 
must  go  fiuiher,  and  so  we  are 'shown  that  the  a  in  alert  represents 
the  preposition  ad,  to;  the  /  the  Italian  definite  article;  the  c,  the 
preposition  wliicl^  g;Wo»  the  Idea  of  eminence;  the  r  the  rnot  of  th» 
Latin  rrr/o.  implying  exercise  of  power,  to  make  one  place  loftier 
than  an<  thcr  ;  and  the  t  the  im  or  turn,  giving  the  past-participial 
senBe  of  homething  already  complete,  as  the  elevation  must  be  to  which 
persons  are  invited  to  betake  themselves. 

To  show  the  conciseness  of  plan  in  the  book  before  us,  we  give  Mr. 
Hsldemann's  treatment  of  the  word,  premising  that  its  variation 
from  ours  is  simply  due  to  his  having  preferred  to  exemplify  it 
primarily  in  its  relation  to  the  French,  from  whence  it  has  been 
adopted  into  the  English  language,  and  to  his  regarding  the  term  as 
implying  encouragement  rather  than  direction. 
*  lUdnidacn  aMoU  ftat  tlw  IliiSaa  a<Nriii  ane^ 
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Ar\'6-T-tf  French  alerte  (ft.  for  ad-  see  ap  ^  9 ;  1*  Hw  the  French  article 
la,  the),  at  the  e-Kcc-T,  on  guard.   (Lftt  i^iio-iu^  m-BM-c-T-v"^,  to  neet, 

animate,  take  courage). 

The  use  as  well  as  the  nature  of  tfau-ttudy  will  alrike  the  obeerrant 
re«dcr,  when  he  notes  how  «uch  an  explanation  exhibits  one  of  the 
many  crrorti  which  have  gainwl  nnmovablc  footing  in  our  language 
from  if^norancc  of  the  true  r»]  ii^^iu  of  imported  words.  If  alert  mean, 
*i.s  it  does,  to,  at,  or  on  the  high  ground,  we  may  very  reasonably  uae 
the  adjective  alert  in  the  sense  of  "  on  the  wateh,"  but  ignorance 
of  the  figure  of  npeech  which  the  word  ittieir  conveyb  can  be  the  only 
^xciue  for  tmsh  a  phiBse  M^mtke  aiuri,**  wliioli,  Uterally  faanalated, 
amoBBtBto  "on  the  oo  the  emiwenoe^" mhm  tolenble  pleonami than 
<fce  cgppoMion  *'  U  fBrwk  mm*!  mtfftmm,*'  or  the  wwd  '*$ait-mUer'* 
immmr,  dd  Engluh  iokr). 

Ab  we  have  promised  a  specimen  of  the  suggoetivciiew  of  tibe 
study  of  affixes,  we  will  take  ftr  ehoiee  the  literal,  or,  to  speak  more 
4lnotiy,  the  uniliteral,  prefix  9,  ai  one  wboae  poiran  must  be  familiar 
to  all  who  have  directed  even  the  most  cursory  attention  to  this 
siibjeot.  Mr.  llaldemnnn  traiislates  the  force  of  this  prefix  by  the 
Words  t)}vc/{,  rcri/,  and  ])ro(  (  (hIs  t-o  aliow  by  iufitancee  thnt  it  is  "  nn 
inUsii.'^ive  prefix  in  various  laiigiiatrcs."  (If  not  a  mere  word-relliic- 
inciit  we  should  he  dispom^d  to  call  it  rather  a  protractive  prefix,  aii 
it  tioeoiB  to  imply  iuteu^catiou  thruugh  cuiitinuauce  of  action.)  A 
hw  iUnatratioiui  of  itt  nee  may  be  interoating.  Thus  s-melt,  thmaBh, 
94ukf  e»weat»  s-nip,  are  inteaeificatioM  of  meh»  mash,  lax,  wet»  and 
mp ;  a-nocao,  e^narl,  aad  S4on^  dispky  the  eame  aort  of  relatioii 
ie  Bnglinh  nose,  and  Latin  aar,  noatiil;  and  a mt  number  of  lets 
•obWoaB  inatancee  may  be  foimd  by  feAmoe  to  an  English  vocabidary 
fey  anyone  whom  the  subject  may  interest.  The  knowledge  that 
«icb  a  ftioe  exists  in  a  aingle  prefixed  letter  is  in  itwif  a  suggestion 
of  help  to  an  enquirer  puzzled,  let  us  say,  to  discover  the  etymology 
of  any  word  brijinning  with  .s\  liet  us  (hen  take  a  word  for  which, 
AS  yvi .  no  snti'silu  tory  etymology  has  been  given,  and  try  to  explain 
it  hy  the  use  ol'  this  phun  principle.  We  i^lect  the  word  "  saunter,** 
afi  not  treated  spicially  by  Mr.  linldemann.  It  may  be  woiih  while 
to  show  the  explanations  already  offered  of  the  term,  ail  of  thcui 
•doubtless  plausible,  but  all  At  the  same  time  merdy  conjectural,  and 
resting  upon  no  sort  of  phOologicel  or-  hiitorieal  evidence.  BSdnmBT 
derifOB  it  from  French  mmter,  to  leap ;  cxplainingour  senae  of  Baonter 
by  the  cognate  word  detuUory.  Tb»  error  of  this  view  is  evident 
from  tiie  consideration  that  the  aifaibrary  n  in  the  middle  of  the 
word  must  thus  be  left  entirdy  unaccounted  for.  Thomson  invent* 
^  low  Latin  form,  nfignitare,  which  is  ingenious,  but  nothing  lAore. 
Othera  refer  it  to  the  frenoh  9am  ttrm»  landleew,  an  intetpretation 
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which  only  explains  the  emmd,  not  the  sense  of  the  word.  Areh- 
bidu^  Trench,  foUowing  an  idea  mentioned  by  Lye»  eaye : — 

"  '  Saunterer/  derived  from  *  la  kSaiiitc  Terrc,*  is  one  who  visita  the  Holy 

Land.   At  fint  a  deep  and  carnMt  enthusiasm  drew  men  thither  B7 

degrees,  howcrer,  as  the  eutliusI.T^m  spent  itst'lf,  the  inakin<^  of  tliis  jiilgnmage 
degenerated  into  a  mere  worldly  fashion,  and  CTery  idler  that  liked  atroUing 
aboat  better  than  performing  the  daties  of  hi«  calling,  assnmed  the  pilgrim's 
ibnl^  and  proclaimed  himself  bound  t'»r  tin-  Holy  LfO^;  to  wfaich  TCry  often  . 
he  never  set  out.  And  thus  this  word  forfeited  the  more  honouraMo  menninfr 
it  may  have  ouoe  possessed,  and  the  *  sauuterer '  came  to  signify  on*-  idly  and 
nnprofitably  wasting  hia  time,  loitering  here  and  fbere,  -with  no  fixed  purpoce 
or  aim."* 

TluBy  in  its  turn,  is  n  picturesque  dMrivation ;  yet  if  such  a  term 
vnss  became  proyerbial,  we  sliotdd  be  justified  in  expecting  to  find 
somediing  anttlogous  to  our  word  in  its  natural  language,  the  French, 
where  nothing  of  the  kind  exists. 

But  if  we  assign  to  the  first  letter  «  of  the  word  "  saunter  "  its 
natural  protraetivo  £wce  as  a  prefix,  we  come  to  tho  true  origin  of 
the  term.  We  have  fho  word  aunter,  left  us,  mIiIcIi  is  the  early 
English  fonn  of  our  word  mlvenfure,  both  as  verb  und  substantive. 
Thus  we  have  the  old  metrical  romance,  "The  Antura  of  Arthur  at 
the  Tarae  Wathelan  ;  "  and  we  £ad  tho  verb  foiiu  used  by  Chaucer 
in  tho  Eeeve's  Tale,  v.  420^. 

*'  And  when  ihis  ja))o  ia  told  another  day, 
I  shol  be  halden  a  daffe  or  a  cokonay ; 
I  wol  saM  and  «Mtlr»  it  hjr  nj  fliy." 

So,  again,  we  find  this  sense  of  the  word  iUustratod  by  context  in 
"  Hudibras"  (pt.  iii.  c.  1),  where  it  m  applied  to  an  equestrian. 

"  By  tamteriHij  »tiU  on  some  adteulitr*. 
And  growing  to  Uiy  horse  a  oenbnir.'* 

Thus,  to  saunter,  is  to  go  about  waiting  for  adventures,  and, 
denoting  the  Mieawl>er-L'ke  expectation  of  .some  indefinite  thing 
**  turning  up,"  has  come  with  special  fitness  to  be  applied  to  the 
listless,  unbraced,  purposeless  lounging  of  tho  idle  man  who,  without 
the  energy  to  seek  ezdtement»  is  content  to  hang  like  a  half*dead 
worm,  a  bait  for  chance  currents  to  toss,  for  circumstanoe  to  nibble 
at,  too  often  for  miadiief  to  seise  upon,  as  he  abandons  himself^  in 
the  full  -sense  of  die  word,  ad  vetUura,  to  the  things  that  come  to  him, 
or  good  or  bad,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  without  an  effort  or  a  core 
to  meet  and  ikiatch  events  as  he  was  placed  iqKm  this  earth  to  dow 

W.  Lewkbt  Blacklxt. 

•  Trunch  "  On  the  Study  of  Words,"  p.  57. 
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lUCBAT^MJL  LoORnuuu.  1643. 

THE  ordinary  notion  of  a  mediaeival  monastery  is  tliat  of  a  IwTeii 
of  rest  and  peace,  aheltering  the  troubled  lool  from  the  yeza- 
tiona,  dangerai  and  bum  of  a  dlatarbed  and  oofrapt  state  of  society. 
Hitlier,  it  is  often  said,  all  the  better  and  purer  spirits  of  the  age 
were  attracted,  and  here,  in  the  OQDStant  exercise  of  devotion  and 
self-discipline,  in  producing  the  wondrous  creations  of  the  scrip- 
torium, or  in  eluboratinp  new  beauties  for  their  gorgeous  sircliitecture, 
they  found  a  fitting  and  congenial  enij)lo}Tnent.  Outside  the  walls  oi' 
the  peaceful  dwelling  of  the  pious  recluses,  the  feudal  baron  rohbod 
and  spoiled,  tortiire<l  and  mutilated,  the  wretched  peasant  trenibliHl 
and  grovelled  on  the  earth  before  his  tyrants,  and  the  secular  priest 
could  only  save  himself  I'rom  violence  by  a  base  fawning  compliance 
with  the  will  of  the  strong  robber-chief.  Such  is  the  view  nsnaUy 
entertained  by  the  kdtea  and  gentlemen  who,  in  their  works  of 
fiction  or  semi-fiction,  take  pleasant  ezcorsions  into  media^ral  times, 
and  introduce  the  good  abbot  or  the  pale  ascetic  mcnk  as  interesting^ 
personages  in  their  romances. 

Nor  are  we  disposed  to  deny  that  this  view  has  some  of  the  main 
features  of  truth  about  it.  What,  for  instan(  (\  could  be  more  charm- 
ing than  the  sketch  of  the  state  of  Croyland  under  the  Abbot  Tur- 
kctyl,  as  drawn  for  us  by  Ingulphus  ?  He  divided  the  whole  convent 
into  three  grades*   The  monks  under  2-k  years  of  ago  were  to  be 
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amenable  to  stricter  di^K^^ipline ;  not  to  leave  the  monastery  without 
leaTG,  but  fo  perform  ull  the  duties  of  the  choir,  the  cloister,  and  the 
refectory,  \^nth  cheerfulness  and  readiness.  If  any  ill-teniperod, 
proud,  or  intractable  youth  appeared  among  them,  he  was  to  be  care- 
fully and  studiously  noted,  and  deprived  of  all  indulgences  until  be 
umcnded  his  temper ;  but  those  who  were  of  good  temper  and  ready 
wit,  while  at  the  some  time  they  were  modest  and  obedient,  were  to 
be  noted  &r  fiwqufint  tmato  and  iddvlgousea.  The  monks  of  the 
next  grade,  which  inobded  all  between.  24  and  40,  were  abeolTed 
ftom  the  niinar  dutiea  of  the  dunr  and  the  bonae,  and  the  more  im- 
portaat  dutiea  which  they  were  to  take  in  torn  they  were  apeoiaUy 
directed  to  entrust  to  the  juniors,  as  their  deputies,  once  or  twice  a 
week.  The  third  grade,  of  thoae  between  40  and  50,  were  Breed 
from  all  duties,  except  singing  mass  in  turn.  In  this,  too,  they  were 
encouraged  to  ask  for  and  accept  the  ready  assistance  of  the  younger 
monks.  They  i\ore  not  to  ho  troiihlecl  with  the  duties  of  manciple, 
proctor,  cellarer,  uluioner,  cook,  or  pitancer,  but,  like  soldiers  who 
had  served  their  time,  were  to  be  held  worthy  of  all  honour.  After 
the  age  of  50  had  been  reached,  a  more  special  respect  was  to  bo  paid 
to  them.  They  were  to  have  the  tilie  of  sempectw^  &  handsome  separate 
room  waa  to  be  aaaigned  to  each,  one  of  the  yoimger  monks  was  to 
.  be  their  special  attendant,  who  waa  to  reoeiYe  oomnumslike  a  servant 
of  the  abbot.  Berides  tiiis  attendant  the  un^peeta  was  allowed  to 
choose  from  among  the  othor  monks  one  to  be  bis  friend  and  com- 
panion in  his  room.  He  was  to  go  in  and  out  of  tiie  monastery  as  he 
pleased,  to  wear  or  lay  aside  the  monkish  drees  as  it  suited  him. 
Nothing  disagreeable  as  to  tiie  afiaira  of  the  monastery  was  to  be 
mentioned  in  his  prosonce,  nor  waa  unsj  one  to  do  or  aay  anything  to 

■vex  him.* 

One  cannot  help  appreciating  the  wisdom  of  these  regulations  for 
a  society  which  was  bound  together  by  indissoluble  ties,  and  so  much 
of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  which  depended  on  the  good 
temper  and  consideration  of  the  members  for  one  another.  Ilad  the 
wise  provisions  of  Croyland  been  accepted  at  other  monasteries,  the 
mediceval  stndent  wonld  not  have  been  so  often  shocked  by  the  record 
of  the  wars  snd  ccntentioiis  of  these  supposed  peaceful  asylums,  nor 
should  we  be  able  to  lay  belbre  our  readers  the  strange  tale  the 
*'T^bles  of  a  Hedissral  Honasteiy,"  which  we  now  prooeed  to 

These  facts  are  taken  from  the  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham, 
in  Worc^tershire,  published  in  the  series  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Macray,  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  In 
his  preface  the  editor  states,  with  good  reason,  that  "this  chronicle 

*  Hiatoria  lagnlpH  B«r.  Ang^  Script,  L  60. 
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contains  much  that  is  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  monastic 
manners  and  history.  It  gives,  with  evident  honesty  and  faithful- 
ness, and  with  no  lack  of  gr:ij)hic  illustration,  u  picture  of  the  imier 
life  of  a  trrcat  abbov,  such  as  has  rarelv  been  recorded."  We  have 
not  space  to  detail  the  earlier  historj'  of  the  abbey,  but  proceed  at 
once  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  times  of  that  abbot 
under  whom  Eyeeham  sufiiarad  so  grievously. 

But  fint  a  word  of  the  zelatar  of  titis  port  of  the  atoiy,  who  ie  a 
yery  diffcrant  person  from  fhe  writer  of  the  eariy  part  of  die  chronicle^ 
the  Friar  Domenic,  Ihe  stiff  and  pompous  narrator  the  Miraelss  of 
S.  Egwiii.  Thomas  of  Marlborough,  dean,  sacrist,  prior,  and,  lastly, 
Abbot  of  Evesham,  was  no  ordinary  man.  He  took  the.  cowl  in  1199, 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  at  that  time  of  mature  age.  He  had  studied 
and  lectured  upon  the  canon  and  civil  law  both  at  Oxford  and  Exeter, 
and  the  history  shows  that  ho  was  well  skilled  in  these  sciences.  Like 
60  many  other  famous  English  churchmen  of  those  times,  he  had 
acquired  his  learning  at  Paris,  where,  together  with  Richard  Poore, 
afterwards  Rif»hop  of  Salisbury,  he  had  been  the  pupil  of  the  famous 
Stephen  Laugtou.  It  is  probable  that  he  may  have  bec^n  connected 
widi  Evesham  aa  proctor  or  admate  before  he  was  professed  a  monk, 
and  the  fact  of  his  haTmg  given  to  the  abbey  a  large  coUectioiL  of 
hooks  in  law,  medicme,  philoeophy,  poetry,  theolt^,  and  gramniar« 
shows  that  his  studies  had  not  been  mender  pgofeswonaL  The  graphie 
aooount  he  has  left  us  of  his  trials  and  labours  as  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Evesham  sufficiently  attests  his  talents.  When  Thomas  of 
Marlborough  became  a  monk  of  Evesham,  the  monastery  was  under 
the  rule  of  one  to  whom  the  annals  of  rdigions  houses,  in  their 
worst  days,  do  not  fumi'^h  many  parallels.  Roger  Norreys  had 
begun  life  as  a  movk  "t  Christ  Church,  Canterburj',  but  having  com- 
mitted a  crime  agani.st  the  society,  in  betraying  their  secrets  to  their 
enemies,  liad  been  imprisoned  by  that  raonasterv.  He  escujied  imm 
his  duugcun  through  a  sewer,  and  flying  to  .\r(  iil)i.>hop  Baldwin, 
whose  interests  he  had  been  labouring  to  uphold  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  his  own  house^  was  reoeiTed  under  his  protoetion.  Tho 
archbishop  appointed  him  prior;  bat,  so  determined  ware  the 
brethren  to  resist  him,  that  he  new  could  gain  admittsnoe  witiiin 
the  walls,  though,  by  means  of  his  sateiHitea,  he  exercised  furions 
vengeance  upon  any  unfortunate  monka  whom  he  oonld  seize  out- 
side their  precincts.  Such  a  man,  however,  was  not  thought  to  be 
precluded  from  promotion  in  those  days,  and,  at  the  archbishop's 
request,  the  King  conferred  upon  him  the  Abbey  of  Evesham  on 
the  death  of  Abbot  Adam  (1191).  Tho  monks  of  Evesham  were 
not  consulted  in  tho  matter.  Koger  was  wont  to  boast  that  tho 
King  had  given  them  to  him  to  be  his  slavee,  and  profanely  to 
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glorify  himself  that  he  had  not  oome  into  the  aheepfold  througk 

(be  door,  but  by  same  other  way. 

This  profligate  ruler  soon  bpf!;^an  to  make  his  unhappy  slaves  at 
Evesham  feel  the  WLiy'ht  of  his  hand.  Castino;  a^iide  utterly  the 
obligations  of  his  profession,  he  never  held  a  chapter,  never  entered 
the  refectory,  never  sat  with  the  monks,  scarce  ever  set  his  foot 
inside  the  church,  aiui  when  he  did  come,  wouhl  como  wearing  a 
secular  cloak,  and  a  shirt  and  drawers  of  linen,*  in  open  defiance  oi 
the  role  of  S.  Benedict  When  he  had  oooaeioa  to  epeak  to  the 
monks,  his  contempt  for  them  was  so  great  tiiat  he  could  find  no 
words  £or  them  but  piqipies,  TBSsab^  and  ribalda.  If  they  dmed  to 
mnnnur  lor  want  of  foiod,  which  they  often  had  eause  to  do^  he 
would  call  them  his  prebcndaEies^"  to  whom  he  might  give  euotly 
what  he  pleased,  and  his  usual  term  for  all  of  them  was  adultsfecs. 
So  utterly  destitute  were  they  of  olothes,  that  sarvioes  and  dhi^ten 
had  to  be  abandoned  because  the  monks  had  no  frocks  to  appear  in, 
and  even  the  holy  mysteries  could  not  bo  celebrated  for  the  want  of 
drawers  aiul  breeches  for  the  celebrants.  For  many  days  together 
they  lived  on  bread  and  water;  for  many  days  they  had  hard  bread 
and  ale  which  ditfered  very  little  from  water,  and  no  commons  were 
.served  iioiu  the  kitchen.  W  hilc  the  monks  kept  this  involuntary 
£ut,  the  abbot  was  revelling  in  luxury  at  his  different  manors, 
where  he  had  built  luxurious  houses.  We  at  E^jBshani,  God  is 
witness,  desired  to  be  filled  with  the  bread  which  his  aenrants  eat, 
and  no  man  gave  unto  us."  That  a  man  of  the  power  and  capaoity 
of  Thomas  ni  Marlborough  should  haye  borne  this  opprossian  tsmely 
for  aereral  years  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  tendency  of  the  monastu} 
eystom  to  break  down  and  subdue  the  character.  Yet,  even  tiiie 
patient  monks  were  at  length  driven  by  sheer  starvation  to  rebel. 
They  laid  their  case  before  Archbishop  Hubert,  then  actinr>  as  papal 
legato  for  England.  The  abbot,  however,  was  rcarly  with  crafty 
explanations  and  liberal  bribes,  and  the  archbishop  look  a  mild  view 
of  the  case,  only  directing  tliat  certain  fixed  rents  should  be  as.signcd 
for  providing  commons,  and  that  the  monks  should  not  be  left,  as 
before,  to  get  their  w^ijie  and  mead  from  the  abbot' .s  cellur,  and  their 
meat  fitnn  the  abbot'a  larder.  Thus  matters  were  mended  fbr  a 
little  space.  But,  after  a  year,  the  legatane  powers  of  the  aiohbiiBhop 
ceased,  and  Abbot  Norrejs  reflnuned  his  old  oppressions.  He  again 
appropriated  all  the  funds  of  the  abbey,  and  by  this  means  was  able 
to  bribe  for  himself  influential  fiiends,  giving  good  dinners  to 
Geoffrey  Fitz- Peter,  the  Chief  Justiciary,  and  setting  the  monks  at 
defiance.   Some  of  the  more  troublesome  he  expelled,  some  he  threw 

•  Hr.UMtar«i|MntfiM««iMMii»MihM(t|,tratftii  ekvly  a  pwt     Om  mU- 

MMlS.— T.  101. 
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into  prison.  "It  is  a  mercy/'  says  the  chronicler,  "that  we  all 
eacBped  with  life,  though  aome  it  is  said  did  die  through  privations." 
Af^in  did  the  monks  complain  to  the  archbishop,  who,  though  his 
general  legatine  powers  were  terminated,  still  had  jh  w  c  i-  to  act  in 
special  cases.  Archbishop  Hubert  in  high  wrath  came  to  Evesham. 
But  this  prelate  was  either  not  very  competent,  or  not  ver}-  willing 
to  look  into  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  for  the  abbot  was  able  again 
easily  to  appease  iiini,  and  as  soon  as  hia  back  was  turned,  and  he 
knew  liun  to  be  deeply  occupied  in  oliher  nattersy  fhe  petaecntion 
b^ian  afreah.  Such  waa  the  meilanoiholy  atato  of  things  at  the  Abbey 
of  ETeaham  when  a  divenion  took  places  which,  though  it  did  not 
ftvail  to  mend  matteia  much  for  the  moiikB»  aa  to  ^eir  dicaa  and 
commons,  yet  aerved  to  turn  their  fears  and  apfneheBudoiia  into  another 
channel.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  have  a  profligate  and  tyrannical 
abbot ;  but,  in  the  view  of  the  true  monk,  it  waa  a  still  worse  thing 
to  have  an  episcopal  visitor.  The  monastic  notion  of  such  a  dire 
calamitv,  ns  sketched  by  Thomas  of  Marlborough,  will  not  be  read 
without  interest  in  the  present  day 

"  For  a  free  church  to  be  thrust  into  this  ilaveiy  is  a  profanation  of  the 

holy  place,  and  those  who  desire  to  commit  this  mortal  sin  do  not  the  least 
understand  the  terrible  burden  of  bishops.  Hot  once  a  year  alone,  but  as 
often  as  there  shall  be  need,  the  bishop  will  canonically  visit  the  monasteffisa 
subject  to  him  ;  and  no  visitation  is  ever  hold  without  a  tax.  Then  we  hare 
not  only  the  bishop,  but  archdeacons,  officials,  and  their  servants,  pressing  in, 
and  laying  :i  grievous  burden  on  the  monasteiy,  and  their  horses  to  keep  till 
they  get  into  good  condition.  Moreovsr,  eren  the  actual  rents  of  the  mooaS" 
tcries  ure  of  ten  given  to  the  clerks  of  the  bishops  and  archdeacons,  and  many 
other  insupportable  burdens  arc  there  of  which  we  ouTSOlvcs  hsTO  had  some 
eicpericncc,  and  our  ucighbuurs  a  more  severo  one."* 

"In  those  days,"  writes  Tbomss  of  Marlborough,  "the  Lord  Mslgere 
was  Bishop  of  "Worcester,  a  man  just  and  fearing  (rn!\.  Taking  pity  on  our 
misery,  for  baying  to  suffer  such  oppressions  from  the  abbot,  and  led  by  a 
kindly  dears  to  hdp  us,  he  apphod  lor  and  obtained  a  liceitse  from  our  lord 
the  Pope  to  visit  the  churches  of  his  diocese  without  the  right  of  appeal. 
This,  as  he  after  allowed,  wis  r«pecially  intended  for  us,  and  accordingly  he 
wrote  to  the  abbot  thus,  '  Know  that  on  such  a  day  we  will  come  to  you  and 
stay  with  tou  to  bold  a  visitation.*  The  abbot  received  this  letter,  and 
being  utterly  ignomnt  of  law,  cither  canonical  or  ( ivil,  he  replied,  *  Let  him 
come  and  welcome'  He  trr  nted  it  as  a  mere  f  rit  ndly  visit,  whii  h  the  Viishop 
was  going  to  make  him.  The  thing,  however,  began  to  be  talked  about,  and 
as  I  was  skilled  in  law,  I  was  called  in  to  give  my  opinion.  I  told  thebi  at 
once  that  if  he  were  admitted  *  to  hold  a  visitation,'  lie  would  have  complete 
power  over  all,  to  depos*)  and  degrade,  and  that  thus  the  liberty  of  our 
diureh  would  hs  gone,  and  I  strongly  protested  against  his  being  receiTed.'* 

•  We  read  in  thr  Annals  of  Tewkesbury, — '•Alexander.  Bishop  of  roventry,  sus- 
pended the  prior  of  that  place  because  he  would  not  admit  viutors  not  of  his  own  order, 
upon  which  he  appealed  to  the  Pope.  The  sbbots  of  8.  Asgiuiiiie  st  CSuktsrbwy,  Saint 
Xdmund,  and  We^tmiiuter  were  suspended  OS  soooontof  fhsssms  awttar  of  visitstton.'* 
— ikiiaalea  d«  Thaokeaban&  (£d.  Luud),  p.  89. 
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The  question  beinn;  thus  lai-rd,  a  new  Bubjot^t  of  strife  was  iiitro- 
(lucfvl  into  the  abbey.  The  abbot  hoping  to  escape  ceiiaure  fnr  his 
ticaiiduis  by  ready  compliance,  was  in  favour  of  the  bishop.  Sume 
few  brethren,  who  were  admitted  to  shart'  in  his  orgies,  supported 
him.  The  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  timid,  dreading  strife  and  expense, 
took  the  Hone  tide. 

*'  *  The  bishops  of  Worcester,'  said  they,  *  had  always  Ix  on  admitted  to  cele- 
brate solemn  service  in  the  abbey  church.  The  abbots  had  been  biased  by 
them,  fb«  mooltt  liad  tdcen  oidnt  and  leodTed  the  ehrifm  and  holy  oil 
from  tiieir  hands.'  '  These  yoatha^'  said  the  old  monks,  '  want  to  have  a 
lawsuit,  that  they  may  get  an  opportunity  of  padding  about  the  world  to 
cany  it  on.'  But  '  Uie  wiser  brethren,  who  knew  what  an  inestimable 
treasure  liberty  is,'  answered  to  thie,  '  Bo  not  let  xm  mbTert  the  liberty  of 
onr  church  :  as  for  the  expense,  we  can  pledge  our  e^tntns  and  borrow  money 
from  the  Jews  or  the  Komans.  We  should  find  no  difficulty  in  raising  a 
thousand  marks  or  more,  under  our  common  seal.  The  convent  is  immortal, 
and  can  give  good  security.  It  ia  not  eo  with  the  bishop,  who  cannot  bind 
hi?  successors,  except  for  necessary  purposes.  "We  need  not  be  afraid  of  our 
cause  being  badly  received  at  Borne.  There  the  plea  which  the  bishop  or^s 
if  odiona,  and  our  {lea  U  moat  aooeptaU^  hianineh  as  we  dewe  nibjertioa 
toitialt*" 

These  arguments  prevailfKl,  even  with  the  abbot,  and  thn  e  monks 
were  scut  to  the  bishop  to  protest  against  his  claims,  lie  replied 
,  that  he  would  come  in  spite  of  them.  The  abbot  now  be^n  to  try 
to  make  terms  tor  himself,  and  to  get  a  promise  of  iiiiuiunity  from 
the  bishop.  In  this  he  could  not  succeed  with  Bishop  Malgere,  as 
he  had  with  his  predeeeaBor,  who  had  been  Iwibed  by  a  preaokt  of 
dxfy  marka,  and  the  promiao  on  the  part  of  the  abbot  not  to  wear 
the  mitre^  tanic,  dalmatio  and  aandala,  not  to  proceed  against  him. 
The  present  Inahop  seemed  resolute^  and  the  abbot,  fbaring  hia  wrath, 
fled  away  to  hia  manor  at  Bradwell,  leaving  his  monks  to  fight  It  out 
with  the  dioce.san  aa  they  best  could.  The  biahop  and  his  train  soon 
airived  at  the  abbey,  but  found  all  the  convent  doors  fast  barred, 
except  that  of  the  church.  Here,  havin?  faken  his  seat  by  the  high 
altar,  the  bishop  ordered  the  abb^t  hikI  th  tnks  to  be  somnumed.  A 
deputation  of  the  brethren  appeared  before  him. 

«  <  Out  of  pity  for  your  troubles  and  your  miiery  I  haTO  come  here  to  help 

you,'  paid  the  bishop ;  *  I  invite  toit  to  obey  mc  as  other  monks  do,  and  it  will 
be  well  with  you.'  '  My  Lord  Jiishop,'  replied  the  monks,  *■  we  thank  you  for 
yoor  good  will,  bnt  we  cannot  olx^  you  without  inooiring  peril  of  danmation. 
We  would  rather  suffer  any  punishment,  which  is  but  for  a  time,  than  give 
our  church  over  to  perpetual  slavery  *  The  bisbop  was  then  left  alone. 
But  just  before  Tierce,  Thomas  of  Marlborough  went  to  him  ogam  and  said, 
*  Anse  with  all  haste,  and  depart,  and  leave  us.  The  brethren  are  about  to 
enter  for  the  sennce  of  God.'  *^'hat,'  aald  his  lordship,  *do  you  threaten 
me  ? '  '  Yes,  I  do,'  replied  the  daring  monk,  'for  you  have  come  here  like  a 
fool.'  The  bishop  retired,  and  soon  after  excommunicated  the  whole  convent ; 
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'but,'  says  the  hronideri  *we  oelebnted  the  divine  offioee  wiUi  mOK 
iolemnity  than  bctore.' 

The  strife  had  now  fairly  begun,  but  in  order  to  cany  it  on 
effectively,  it  Tras  ali<=<^liifely  ncrcfsary  that  the  abbot  and  monks 
should  be  roconciled,  and  act  togotlu  r.  They  were  readv,  as  Thomas 
naively  tells  us,  to  forgive  the  abbot  all  his  enormitie^  if  h(>  could 
go  heartily  into  the  cause  agaiutit  the  bishop,  liut  the  abl)ot  dared 
not  trust  liia  monks.  When  Thomas  came  to  him  at  Bradwell,  he 
WOuM  not  see  him.  He  alleged  that  he  could  not  hold  any  intcr^ 
^nine  witii  an  eacoommiiiaBBted  person,  and  the  energetic  monk  was 
obliged  to  retreat  and  go  on  Iiis  way  to  Arehbiehop  Hubert,  of  Can* 
terbnry,  as  representing  the  papal  power  in  the  oountxj.  Meeting 
ike  arohhuhop  about  .tliree  mileB  from  London,  he  addxeeaed  him  ui 
a  set  speedi— "It  is  yonr  cauae,  holy  lather/'  be  f^Tftlftimffd,  '*  more 
than  ours.  As  the  Pope's  legate,  tbe  spiritual  oversight  of  our 
bouses  belongs  to  you,  and  you  have  alreadj'  exercised  it.**  "  We 
know  it  well,"  said  Hubert,  "and  by  the  Holy  Julian  we  will  not 
lose  our  rights  as  long  as  wo  live.'*  He  then  appointed  a  day  to 
hear  Xhv  matter  at  Worcester,  and  alter  both  sides  had  pleaded 
before  him,  adjourned  the  cause  to  Lincoln.  Meantime,  the  monks 
had  received  the  news,  that  their  abbot,  not  having  been  able  to  gt*t 
tliu  liiahop  of  Worcester  to  promise  him  immunity,  was  stealing 
secretly  away  to  Rome,  to  forestal  the  judgment  of  the  archbishop 
at  beadHjoarters.  This  needed  to  be  prevented  at  all  hazards.  The 
bold  and  aotiTe  Thomaa  of  Mailhoniafjk  was  at  onoe  sent  off,  and, 
traTeUing  swiftly,  he  overtook  tbe  abbot  at  ITewbrny,  making  for 
Southampton.  All  bis  policy  was  required  to  prevail  with  him  to 
return.  He  suooeeded,  however,  by  making  a  solemn  oatii  that  the 
monks  would  never  lodge  any  complaints  against  him  for  his  mal- 
Tcrsations,  if  he  would  make  common  cause  with  them  against  the 
bii^liop.t  The  abbot,  thinking  himself  safe,  on  the  ground  of  this 
promise,  came  back  to  Eveaham,  "  and,"  mys  Thomas  of  Marlborough, 
*'  on  the  same  day  the  abbot  and  convent  were  made  friends  together, 
for  before  they  had  been  at  enmity  between  themselves."  It  does  not 
seem  once  to  occur  to  this  intelligent  monk  that,  bv  thus  condoning 
all  the  abbot's  irregularities,  they  had  in  any  way  made  themselves 
responsible  for  them.  Mr.  Macray  is  scarcely  too  severe  on  this 
wben  he  says : — 

*  The  bishopa  of  Worcester  would  seem  to  have  been  specially  unfortunate  in  having 
tarbolont  mmki  to  deal  with.  The  Hcrci'  dixputee  between  them  and  fhe  monaftexy  of 
Tewkf-sbury  are  recorded  in  the  Tewkesbury  AnniilH,  but  thin  mn  vent,  not  having  a 
Thomaa  of  Marlborough  among  its  monks,  appean  to  have  been  subdued  by  the  hiahop. 
>->Viie  AmuklM  de  TheoktalMnii)  in  toL  L  <if  AbimIm  Miwmrtffll 

f  Till!  monks  iiftorwardi  faltt|iwfad  {bib  oilh  M  mtf  iqiflylng  to  conqAflinli  ImAm 
the  Biahop  of  WoiMttor. 
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**  It  even  forms  with  the  writer  a  subject  for  pride  and  congratulation,  thnt 
to  the  maintenanoe  of  doubtful,  if  not  pretended  privileges,  which  gratified 
worldly  ambition,  by  remo^g  to  a  distanoe  all  outward  eheoks  and  control, 

the  members  of  the  abbey  were  willing  to  sacrifice  all  other  considerations, 
and  would  even  consent  to  tolerat*.?  Ticc  in  •!  }!one(<  dedicated  to  piet a-,  if  at 
that  price  they  could  throw  ujBT,  by  a  new  clxuoi  ol  exemption,  a  whuicsomc 
fttpflrmtgiidcpoe.*** 

Certainly  we  see  in  this  spirit  an  inevitable  element  of  ruin  for 
monastic  system.  Both  «idea~tLc  abbey  and  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester— now  saw  that  the  matter  must  go  to  Komc,  and  both,  to 
put  fhenuelveB  in  the  right,  appealed  thither.  The  archbiBhop  was 
clearly  not  competent  to  act  as  judge.  He  either  could  not,  or  would 
not»  bring  his  legatine  power  to  bear  so  as  to  settle  the  dispute. 
There  were  two  main  heads  on  whixsh  the  contest  ran : — First,  as  to 
tiboTisitonal  power  over  the  nltlx  y.  Second,  as  to  the  same  power 
over  the  churchee  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  affiliated  to  the  abbey. 
This  last  was  a  profitable  source  of  rev^ue  to  the  monastery ;  for,  as 
the  TOonk  Thomas  tell^i  its,  the  fines  on  the  malefactors  brought 
them  in  a  lai-fj^e  sum.  The  Pope  first  referred  the  matter  to  certain 
commissioners.  The  decision  of  these  was  that  the  bishop  should 
have  power  over  the  abbey,  and  the  abbey  over  the  vale  churches ; 
but  both  onl}  pro  tempore — the  final  settlement  to  be  made  by  the 
Pope.  Papal  conmiissioners  knew  their  business  too  well  to  decide 
anything  finally.  They  acted  raUifir  as  jackals  to  bring  all  things 
to  Bome,  and  to  swell  the  exdieqner  of  their  patron.  Meantime, 
the  unfortunate  monks,  who,  out  iS  lear  of  the  bishop,  had  brought 
back  iheir  abbot»  and  bound  themselTes  not  to  proceed  against  him, 
found  that  they  had  made  a  bad  bargain.  Feeling  confident  of 
impunity,  the  abbot  oppressed  them  worse  than  ever.  They  were 
nearly  destroyed  by  cold  and  hunger.  The  abbot  often  swore  that 
if  ho  were  deposed,  he  would  first  make  the  abbey  not  worth  accept- 
ance by  any  one  else,  and  he  unblushinj^ly  gave  away  the  conventual 
estates  to  his  rclativi  s.  The  bishop,  on  the  c<  ntrary,  was  very  kind 
to  the  monks,  and  IVd,  clothed,  and  encouraged  them.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  \'iew  of  Thomas  of  ]\rarlboroug]i,  a  bad  abbot  was  better  than 
u  good  bishop.  But  both  bides  now  wended  towards  liome,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  cause  there  forma  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  narrative.  As  the  abbot  dared  not  trust  the  monks,  and  the 
monks  would  not  commit  their  interests  to  the  abbots  it  was  necessary 
that  both  should  a^»ear  at  Borne.  Aoootdingly,  Thomas  of  Marl- 
borough was  chosen  proctor  fi>r  the  monastery,  and  the  abbot  deputed 
a  certain  clerk,  named  Thomas  of  Warwidc,  to  represent  him,  while 
he  himself  followed  by  easy  stages.  The  two  jMuties  promised  mutual 
fidelity  in  their  work;  the  proctor  of  the  abb^  was  solemnly  com* 
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mcuded  to  our  Lady  and  S.  Egwin,  and  declared,  with  t^ars  and 
gi'oans,  that  if  he  could  not  bring  back  to  them  the  niuch-deaircHi 
exemption,  he  would  never  again  see  their  face  on  earth.  It  was 
on  S.'Midiael's  Day,  1204,  that  Thomas  of  Marlborough,  and  tKe 
oUier  ^omas  wlio  acted  £ir  ihe  abbot,  set  out  from  ETediaiiL  Tbey 
were  each  moimted  on  strong  horaea,  carrying  a  serrant  bebind 
tbem,  en  cng^,  and  tbovgb  tbus  besYily  weighted,  the  bone  wbicb 
carried  tbe  champion  of  tbe  monks  amved  salbly  in  Bome  on  tbe 
forty-dgbth  day  after  leaving  ETeaham.  His  companion  bad  not 
been  so  fortunate,  baving  used  up  no  less  than  three  horses  on  the 
road. 

When  these  petitioners  for  tho  Pope's  justice  reached  Rome,  the 
I'ope  was  Innocent  III.,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Hildebrand, 
tho  greatest  man  that  ever  wore  the  triple  crown.  Tlic  cnn'a  JRomana 
was  then  at  the  very  summit  of  it«  power.  The  secret  impulses 
which  moved  the  wheels  of  state  in  every  land  went  forth  from 
hence,  liither,  too,  tho  Churcii  iu  every  land  was  sending  its  num« 
berless  aj^eal  cases,  all  accompanied  by  the  never-failing  bribes  wbic^ 
poured  vast  wealth  into  medieval  Rome. 

"  Cam  &d  Fapam  veneris,  babe  pro  constaati, 
N«n  sat  locTu  panperi,  soli  ftmt  diiiti» 
*Tamt  paez,'  dit  le  mot,  d  vis  impetzwe. 
Papa  quK'rit,  chart nln  cjurrrit,  bulla  qnfrrit, 
Forta  quaiiit,  cardmaiui  quierit,  cursor  qiuorit, 
Obdm  quBnnili  «tii  qwd  dM  vni  denh, 
Totum  jus  falsum,  tola  causa  peril — 
Daa  istia,  daa  aliis,  addia  dona  daU«> 
Et  cum  Ntit  d«d«rifl,  qnanmi  nttm  niis ; 
O  TM  boTsa)  turgidas  Romam  vvniatia, 
^amm  Tigot  pbyaioa  bonit  comrtipatM."  * 

At  the  very  first  interview  obtained  by  the  monks  with  tbe  Pontiff 
the  usual  douceur  had  to  be  presented.   A.  sUver  goblet,  of  the  value 

of  six  marks,  was  humbly  tendered  to  his  Holiness.  But  a\  Iu  ii, 
upon  the  strength  of  this,  Thomas  thought  to  get  an  immediate 
direction  for  the  bishop's  authority  over  tho  abbey  to  be  suspended 
until  llie  cause  was  tried,  the  Pope  answered  testily,  "We  will  not 
suspend  it.  Now  you  have  got  your  answer."  "  Yes,"  said  the  bold 
advocate,  "T  have  got  an  answer  which  I  caiim  t  rosist/*  "But  can 
you  impeach  its  justice?"  "My  lord,  I  know  not,"  replied  the 
monk.  *'  Hold  your  tongue  and  leave  my  presence,"  said  the  angry 
Pope.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  bold  and  undaunted  way  in  which 
Thomas  of  Marlborough,  through  many  long  and  weary  mcmths, 
pleaded  tbe  cause  of  tbe  abbej- 
Meantime^  the  abbot,  wending  bis  way  abwly  and  at  bis  ease. 
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had  become  inyolved  in  some  not  very  reputable  quarrel,  and  been 
thrown  into  prison  at  Ctalons.    It  was  not  until  March  that  be 
arrived  in  Rome,  and  no  sooner  was  he  come,  than  he  showed  a 
bitter  and  determined  hostility  to  the  proctor  of  the  TiionkR.    It  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  he  would  allow  Thomas  to  lodge  in  the 
same  house  with  him ;  and  when  he  had  conceded  this,  Thomas 
found  hinuielf  closely  impriaouod,  and  was  even  warned  that  the 
abbot  meant  to  attempt  bie  life.   It  appears  that  this  scandalous 
dignitary  ^vas  anxioiu  to  puibhaBe  from  tbe  Pope  a  plenary  lioenae 
for  oppressing  bie  monks  as  mndi  as  bo  pleased,  and  be  was  afraid 
ibat  the  testimony  of  Thomas  against  bim  might  prerent  tiiis.  Tbe 
courageous  monk  teOs  ns  that  be  bad  provided  himself  with  a  dagger 
for  self-defence,  and  was  prepaied  to  use  it.   An  expUmation,  bow- 
ew,  soon  took  place  between  them,  and  they  agreed  to  act  togetbar 
as  against  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.    But  the  cause  did  not  progreaSi 
It  w;ia  evident  that  something  was  wanted  to  giro  it  an  impidse. 
They  went,  therefore,  to  the  money- lenders,  and  procured  four 
himdred  marks  on  loan,  out  of  which  a  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds 
steiling  was  given  to  tlie  Pope,  and  to  the  officials  of  the  Court  and 
the  CaFdinals  one  hundred  marks  for  each.    It  ought  to  be  recorded, 
bowerer,  that  somo  of  tbe  latter  were  scrupulous  about  taking  any 
bribe,  inasmncb  as  fbey  declared  tbat  the  monks'  cause  bad  not  a  leg 
to  stand  upon.   In  spite  of  Ibis  diaoouragement,  and  of  the  departure 
of  tbe  abbot,  who,  giving  up  tbe  appeal  as  bopeliesi^  returned  to 
enjoy  himself  while  he  could  in  England,  Tbomas  of  Ifarlbonmgb 
did  not  shrink  from  his  task.    The  sickly  season  oome  on  at  Borne, 
and  be  had  to  retreat  to  Bologna ;  but,  during  an  enforced  stay  of 
six  months  there,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  great  object  of  his  journey. 
At  this  famous  head-quarters  of  canon  law  he  studied  the  points 
bearing  on  his  suit,  and  daily  attended  lectures.    He  had  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  shrink  from  anything  that  could  hi  lp  his  yause,  and 
such  sort  of  advocacy  but  rarely  fails.    Returning  to  Rome  in 
October,  he  found  the  advocates  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  ready  to 
proceed.  Indeed  their  readinesa  waa  auefa  tbat  (as  bo  tells  us)  be 
oould  not  sdBoienily  ibank  Gk»d  fbr  their  fi>lly.  For  as  they  bad  the 
od  udmm  decision  in  their  &vour,  and  wore  actually  in  possession  of 
what  tbey  sought  for,  delay  was  clearly  their  policy,  not  expeditum. 
The  Pope  now  appointed  to  bear  the  suit  on  tbe  tiiird  day.  Great 
was  the  joy  of  Thomas,  and  great  his  astonishment,  at  tbe  senseless 
£>rwardne&a  of  bis  opponents.    He  soon  discovered,  however,  thai 
they  were  in  terror  of  their  lives.    The  unhealthiness  of  Rome  was 
so  great  that  they  were  ready  fo  do  anything  to  escape  from  it.  "I, 
however,"  said  Thomas,  "  holding  my  cause  more  prec  ious  than  my 
life,  sought  not  mine  own,  but  the  things  which  were  Jesus  Christ's, 
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and  feared  aeither  delay  nor  deaith,"  On  the  appointed  day  both 
parlies  appeared  before  tbe  Pope.  The  biahop's  proctor  opened  the 
pleadings.  "He  was  a  mightily  learned  man,"  writes  Tbamas, 
"  skilled  in  either  law,  and  he  piefiwMd  hia  speech  with  an  exordiinn 
of  gfand  sentences  and  profound  mysteries,  not  knowing  tlie  way  of 
that  court,  and  that  the  Pope  is  far  too  busy  to  attend  to  fltlfih  things* 
The  Pope  was  soon  weariedj  and,  looking  at  him-  severely,  said, 
*  Enough  of  this  preluding ;  come  to  the  point.'  **  This  was  not  very 
encouraging  to  the  proctor,  who  thereupon  abaudoiied  the  cliicf  part 
of  his  plraf*.  hut  went  on,  as  Thomas  confesses,  to  plead  with  great 
skill  upon  tlie  main  point,  the  Poj^e  oft^n  interrupting  him  and 
bidding  him  bo  sliort.  Thuujub  oi  iluiiljijrough  was  then  called 
upon  fur  his  reply.  Ho  btood,  m  he  says,  "  fortiiied  with  advocates." 
He  had  engaged  the  moat  fiunons  profemorB  of  the  dvil  and  canon 
law  to  be  found  in  Italy,  and  had  been  beforehand  with  the  opposite 
I>arty,  who  oonld  only  proonre  eeoond-iate  talent  Indeed,  the 
bishop's  proctor  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Pope  that  the  monk 
had  got  away  fipom  him  all  the  adwatee.  ^Yhereupon  the  Popfl^ 
with  a  smile,  replied,  "  There  never  was  any  lack  of  advocates  at 
Bomc."  The  lengtiiineea  of  his  opponent,  which  was  so  distasteful 
to  the  Pope,  was  a  warning  fo  the  Evesham  proctor  wlien  called 
upon  t'ur  his  reply.  He  compcnsatc'd,  however,  for  his  lack  of 
exordium  by  tears  and  groans.  In  lamentable  guise,  and  "  with 
tongue  stammering  for  fear,  and  with  unadorned  discourse,"  he  came 
at  once  to  the  point. 

"  Tliis  onr,  nr  mther  yonr,  Tnonnstorr,  holy  father,  has  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation  been  ever  i'ree  and  cxumpt.  The  two  kings,  Xenred  and  0^ 
who  aooompanied  the  blessed  Egwin  to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  gave 
tile  liiiuls  ill  vs  liich  it  stands  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  Clmrch  founded  in 
bis  own  lund  must  needs  bo  his,  and  it  is  sacrilege  to  say  that  any  one  could 
have  ordinary  power  over  the  things  and  goods  of  the  chief  ordinary.  It  is 
evident  that  tho  Pope  Ooi»tantino  treated  it  a^  liis,  and  the  hidy  fiithen 
Clement  and  Celestine  granted  it  indul{»ences  ou  this  pround — non-exempt 
abbots  must  be  blessed  by  the  Biahop  of  the  Diocese,  but  our  abbot  may  bo 
blessed  by  whatsoever  bidiep  he  plesses,  and  in  his  own  ofaweh,— we  maj 
receive  the  chrism,  the  holy  oil,  holy  ordsiSi  snd  sU  epiaoopal  gifts  Cron 
any  bishop.  — Etit  if  there  be  any  tpiseopal  rights  from  which  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  llomun  poutills  have  not  already  exempted  u-,  we  humbly 
pray  that  you  mny  exempt  us  from  these,  or  if  not,  we  are  willing  to  make 
mtisfiution  to  the  bishop  for  then." 

Upon  this  the  Pope  turned  to  the  Cardinals  with  a  emiloi  and  said 
in  a  familiar  tone  {mJgarUer  hquens) — "  Here  is  one  who  takee  away 
everything  from  the  bi^^hop,  and  then  says,  'let  the  bishop  have  the 

rest.'  "  Having  delivered  himself  of  this  jok^  Innocent  called 
sharply  on  the  plaintiifs  for  thdr  reply.  The  answer  of  the  Bishop's 
advocate  was  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Papal  grants  and 
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indulgences  on  which  Thomas  had  founded  his  argument.  Tho 
dooiments  were  called  for  and  examined.  Thomaa  watched  tho 
scrutiny  with  terror,  for  thongli,  a^^  he  tells  us,  he  was  not  liimsclf 
oonscious  of  anything  wrong,  yet  he  thought  it  possible,  nevoT-f  lioless, 
that  there  might  have  been  a  little  tampering  with  these  important 
papers.  Tliey  were  approved,  however,  and  he  was  filled  with  incon- 
cuivable  joy.  It  was  uovv  the  dimu  r  huiir,  and  the  court  was 
adjourned  for  three  days.  At  the  further  hearings  of  the  caae, 
many  argamflnts  which  eeemed  at  fint  likely  to  damage  i3b»  eraae 
of  abbej,  wwe  met  and  disposed  of  by  the  iwiiwiKng  deztenly  of 
the  monk  Tkomaa.  Some  of  them  were  suffioxeiLtlj  threatening. 
Passages  were  quoted  from  two  ohapters  of  the  Evesham  statutes 
which  seemed  clearly  to  recognise  the  attendance  of  the  abbot  at  the 
Episcopal  synods.  "  I  had  always  been  fi  ightened  to  death,"  ^rrites 
Thomas,  "at  tliese  ohapters.  But  I  had  long  premeditated  my 
answer."  And  hia  answer  shows  a  deep  cunning,  and  a  great  know- 
ledge of  human,  or  at  least  papal  nature.  Ho  boldly  argued,  then,  that 
the  ablK)t  was  directed  to  appear  at  the  synod,  and  to  take  the  place 
)iext  bchnv  tlie  bisihop,  not  in  his  capacity  of  abbot,  but  in  his 
rapacity  of  representative  of  the  Iloly  See,  to  take  care  that  the 
Li.siiup  did  not  offend  against  the  priyilegos  of  tUo  lioman  pontiti, 
and,  in  particular,  that  he  did  not  hurt  the  Pope's  Church  of 
Evesham.  This  master-etrokB^  so  exactly  soited  to  the  nharantHr 
of  the  pontii^  told  at  onoe.  The  oonrt  evidently  approved.  The 
Pope  olosed  the  pleadings,  hade  the  advocates  put  their  argtunento 
into  writing,  and  promised  to  give  deoiaioii  without  delay.  ThomBB 
tells  us  that  he  employed  the  interval  in  &st£ng  and  almsgiving, 
in  visiting  the  holy  places,  and  prostrating  himself  with  tears 
and  groans  at  the  feet  of  every  cardinal  he  met.  But  his  skilful 
suggestions  a.s  to  llie  ubiquity  and  sovereignty  of  the  Papal  power 
were  wortli  more  than  his  tears,  and  the  advocate  who  pleads  against 
a  dioce-.iTi  bishop  has  ever  been  popular  at  Home.  At  length,  in  a 
fever  ot  expectation  and  exeitement,  Thomas  of  Murlbf)rough  was 
summoned  with  his  opponents  to  bear  the  sonteneo  i)ronounced. 
.  The  first  words  carried  joy  to  his  ]ieart.  The  decibiou  was  addressed 
to  the  alibot  and  hretluen  of  Eveaimm,— not  to  the  Bidiop  of 
Woroester.  The  Pope  granted  and  oonfiimed  the  immunity  which 
the  abbey  sought ;  but  so  overcome  was  the  zealous  and  devoted 
proctor  at  this  realization  of  his  hopes,  that  when  he  threw  himself 
down  to  kiss  tho  feet  of  the  Pope,  he  fainted  away,  and  had  to  be 
removed.  On  his  recoverj-,  the  Pope  spoke  kindly  to  him,  hooded 
to  him  the  bull  so  highly  prized,  and  gavo  him  his  blessing.  Trans- 
ported with  joy,  Thomas  ran  to  his  lodging,  where  ho  found  one  of 
the  brethren  just  arrived  from  the  abbey,  bearing  additional  docu- 
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ments.  With  infinite  satisfaction  ho  told  him  that  thc^e  \rcre  not 
now  needed  They  exchanged  cougratidations,  and  rejoicod  and 
feasted  together,  at  having  won  this  signal  victory  over  the  monks' 
gront^^Bt  enemy — the  diocesan  bishop.  But  thougli  this  great 
triuiiipli  iiud  been  won,  the  work  of  Thomas  of  Marlborough  was  by 
no  means  complete.  There  remained  the  question  as  to  the  external 
jorisdictioii  of  the  abbey  over  the  chnrdieB  of  the  Toilfi  of  BveBham. 
Thk,  as  the  source  of  great  profit  to  tiie  monks,  they  were  esctremely 
desiroos  to  have  oonfixmed  to  them ;  hut  as  th^  had  been  placed  in 
the  j»v  tempwe  enjoyment  of  it  fay  the  dmsiotis  in  England,  llunnaB 
was  not  anxious  to  do  more  in  the  matter.  A  motive  power  was. 
however,  applied  to  the  monk  which  could  not  well  be  resisted.  The 
credit  of  the  monastery  had  already  been  pledged  for  four  hundred 
marks,  and  somoHoman  merchants  who  had  accompanied  the  abbot  back 
to  England,  were  to  receive  this  '^inn  there  with  the  interest  accruing. 
They  now,  however,  returned,  having  failed  to  obtain  payment,  and 
on  their  report  the  cre<iit  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham  was  gone. 
Thomas  had  already  borrowed  fifty  marks  on  his  own  aecount,  but 
not  another  fur  thing  could  he  raise ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  in  constant 
danger  of  being  seized  and  imprisoned  for  debt  by  the  angry  and 
disappointed  merehants.  Under  these  droomstanees  he  was  compelled 
to  hasten  on  his  cause  asmuoh  aspossille^and,  asheooiildnowhiieno 
advocates*  to  take  the  whole  of  the  pleadings  on  himself.  The  ground 
on  whieh  he  relied  was  that  as  the  mother  ehuidi  was  exempt,  the 
chapek  of  the  mother  ddurch  were  exempt  also.  "  Hut,"  said  his 
opponent,  "  these  are  not  chapels,  but  motber  churches  themselves." 
"Do  they  not  take  the  chrism  and  holy  oil  from  us;  and  are  not 
their  parishioners  buried  in  our  cemetery'  ?"  asked  the  monk,  "  Can 
you  deny  that  they  have  baptismal  fonts  in  them  ?"  said  the  bishop's 
proctor.  And  the  Poi)e,  with  a  serious  look,  demanded  if  this  were 
the  case.  Thomas  was  obliged  to  assent.  But  though  beaten  on  this 
point  he  had  plenty  of  other  arguments;  at  hand,  and  store  of 
instances  of  Episcopal  acts  performed  by  the  abbots,  from  which 
he  argued  prescription  as  against  the  bishop.  To  this  the  other 
advocate  replied,  "No  presoiiption  can  hold  against  Episcopal  rights." 
He  could  not  have  well  uttered  a  more  unforttmate  sentiment  for 
Papal  ears.  Lmocieiit  tamed  to  him  with  a  bitter  taunt,  Ton  and 
your  teachers  must  have  been  wdl  soaked  in  English  ale  when  you 
learnt  this." 

Having  thus  abashed  the  unfortunate  proctor,  he  immediately 

nfterwnrds  lent  him  a  helping  band,  by  suggesting  that  the  vacancies 

of  the  See  of  Worcester  could  not  bo  counted  into  the  time  which 
was  claimed  for  thi"  prescription.  Thomas,  who  fow  the  importance 
of  this,  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  Pope  that  u  judge  might  help  an 
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advwsate  to  a  point  of  law,  Vut  not  to  a  qoMlioiL  of  foot  *'It  is  a 
lie,"  replied  the  Pope;  "he  may  help  him  to  facts,  too,  if  ho  will." 
The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  the  point  of  the  pecidiar  jurisdiction 
of  the  abbey  was  referred  to  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Rochester  to 
oxamine  into  iind  decide — a  reference  wliicli  showed  pretty  clearly 
that  the  abbey  liad  not  much  to  hope  for  on  this  point.  ludrcd,  the 
good  Thomuii  slily  admits  that  if  the  thiug  were  thoroughly  examined 
into,  the  abbey's  claim  had  not  a  leg  to  btand  upon.  The  Evcsliani 
party  were  now  extremely  anxious  to  depart,  but  the  Pope  issued  an 
ordei  Liiat  they  were  not  to  leave  the  city.  Trembling  for  the  safety 
of  the  ixrvaluabU  bull  of  exemption,  Thomas  of  Marlborough  inune- 
diately  despatched  one  of  tiie  party  in  aeoreoy  to  carry  it  to  England, 
while  he  himself  and  the  abbot's  representatiTe  stayed  to  abide  the 
otmseqiieiioeB.  He  was  only  just  in  time  to  sare  his  tnasttr^  for  tiio 
Boman  creditors  had  obtained  the  Pope's  order  to  seise  all  the  monks' 
doeomentSy  and  to  liold  them  as  security  for  their  debt.  The  precious 
charter,  however,  safely  arrived  at  the  abbey,  and  gladden^l  tho 
monks*  hearts  by  conveying  to  them  the  liberty  they  desired.  As 
for  the  chief  mover  and  actor  in  the  matter,  the  man  who,  by  his 
skill,  boldness,  and  perseverance,  had  won  the  cause,  he  had  to  steal 
from  Rome  and  escape  like  a  thief.  His  funds  were  exhauste<l,  his 
credit  was  gone,  the  documents  of  the  abbey  were  not  a^•ailable  for 
pownin^,  hence  he  waa  without  the  means  of  "  visiting  "  (as  he  calls 
it)  the  I'ope  and  Cardinals,  and  without  the  usual  bribes  there  was 
no  hope  of  obtaining  leave  to  depart.  He  yeef  wisely,  therefore,  ran 
away  in  secret,  and  in  spite  of  a  fever  which  attacked  him  on  tiio 
journey,  safely  reached  Evesham,  where  the  brethren  rej<noed  witiii 
him,  and  thanked  God  tiiat  they  had  received  him  hack  safe  and 
sound. 

His  presence,  indeed,  was  urgently  retpiired  at  the  abbey,  as  the 
abbot  had  recommenced  all  his  tyrannies  and  oppressions.  They 
appealed  at  once  to  the  Papal  Legate,  Joannes  dc  Vii  latil,  but  tho 
appeal  failed,  the  le<rnte  having  been  bribed  by  the  abbot.  Having- 
surmounted  this  d  uiL':'  i ,  tlie  abbot  was  emboldened  to  try  vigorous 
iTieasiires  to  jT'-t  rid  of  these  troublesome  censors  anionrip  the  brethren, 
who  cujiiimiuiiy  opposed  his  evil  eour.se.s.  AccordiiiL'ly,  he  excommu- 
nicated and  expelled  Thomas  of  Marlborough  and  another  monk, 
named  Thomas  of  Norwich,  whom  he  considered  the  ringleaders  in 
these  contests.  Bat  rather  Chan  lose  their  champion,  who  had  fought 
their  cause  so  manfully,  the  whole  convent  determined  to  go  with 
him. 

"We  gave  to  the  old  and  the  sick  the  relics  and  the  treasure  of  the 

church,  we  liid  in  the  earth  the  seal  of  the  nhbey,  ami  haviiif»  exchanged 
beaedictioas,  on  8*  Catherine's  Day,  about  three  o'clock  in  tho  moroiag, 
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thirty  r.f  us  monies,  on  foot,  with  our  gOWns  tttckcd  UPi  and  "with  AtaTCftlB 

our  iiauds,  retired  from  the  couvcnt." 

The  abbot,  hearing  of  tliis  secession,  pursued  the  mukoLitcnts  with 
an  armed  conn>any.  They  wore  rfiTniiiaiidcd  to  return,  but  refused, 
■whereupon  the  alibot  bade  hi.s  men  .s(^t  upon  them  with  their  swords. 
The  monks,  however,  witli  their  stout  ptickf,  were  more  than  u  match 
for  the  ubbot'f*  people,  und  having  put  them  to  ilight,  coutinued  their 
journey.  They  aoon  got  beyond  the  distriet  m  which  the  ahboti'e 
authority  was  pananoant,  and  were  prepared  to  place  tlienuehrea 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  the  land,  when  the  peccant 
dignitary,  now  thoroughly  frightened,  again  overtook  them*  and 
promised,  in  the  most  unreserved  manner,  to  do  all  that  they  wanted. 
He  would  observe  the  arrangement  lately  made  by  the  legate's  com- 
missioners,  although  it  had  not  been  scaled ;  he  would  give  up  at  once 
certain  special  powers  which  he  had  secretly  obtained  for  himnelf  by 
bribes  at  Rome;  he  would  govern  henceforth  according  to  equity  and 
justice.  The  monks  yielded.  Once  more  they  trusted  to  the  pro- 
miiseji  of  the  abbot,  and  returned  to  the  monastery. 

The  troubles  and  convidsions  wliieh  England  was  undergoing 
imdcr  King  John's  tj-ranny  und  the  Papal  Interdict  with  which 
Innocent  smote  the  countr}',  stood  the  Abbey  of  Evesham  in  some 
stead.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester,  with  whom  they  were  still  contend- 
ing abont  the  jurisdiction  over  the  chnxehes  in  the  valei,  was  driven 
abroad  by  the  Inteidict,  and  never  zetnmed;  and  the  Boman  ere- 
ditors  of  the  abbey,  who  had  come  to  daxm  their  debts,  were  made  to 
fi  ]  the  king's  furious  vengeance  against  all  that  bekmged  to  Bomeir 
They  were  spoiled  of  their  gotxls  and  driven  from  tiie  oountiy,  and 
the  charters  of  the  abbey,  whic  li  ihey  had  held  as  wcurily,  were 
taken  from  them.  But  the  trouldes  of  the  nhKry  could  never  be  at 
an  end  .so  long  as  the  profligate  Norreys  was  at  its  head.  The  Inter- 
dict, by  removing  all  the  Papal  represe  ntatives  in  the  land,  gave  him 
complete  immunity.  For  soven  long  years  the  wretched  monks  had 
to  beui'  every  sort  of  ojjpression,  and  all  that  they  could  do  was  to 
submit  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  ajid  pray  for  better  days.  !No  sooner 
was  the  Literdiot  removed,  and  the  archbishop  come  to  England^ 
than  the  energetic  Thomas  of  Marlborough  repaired  secretly  to  him, 
and  implored  him  to  vint  the  abbey.  In  the  Primate,  who  had  at 
last  w<m  his  haidly-contested  way  into  Kigland,  he  found  his  cdd 
tutor  at  Paris,  Stephen  Langton,  and  with  him  the  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
who  had  been  a  fellow-pupil.  They  talked  familiarly  with  the  monk 
of  old  days,  and  spent  almost  the  whole  night  in  recalling  the  past, 
and  discussing  the  scandals  and  disorders  of  the  abbey  which  the 
monk  so  earnestly  sought  to  have  amended.  But  a  grave  doubt 
arose  as  to  whether  the  orchicpiscopal  authority  was  sufficient  to 
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dopoFo  fhn  abbot,*  without  which,  it  was  dear,  no  reforms  would 
avail.  The  archbishop  was  the  defender  and  overlooker  of  the  abbey, 
but  it  wa!<  thought  that  no  other  authority,  save  the  Pope's,  could 
exercise  so  extensive  a  power  as  to  flepose.  According-ly  Thomas 
now  betook  himself  to  the  legate,  Pandulf.  As  soon  as  be  could  get 
the  great  man  to  attend  to  him,  he  experienced  ii  very  sbarp  rebuke 
for  not  liiiving'  told  him  all  this  before,  and  for  liaving  been  so 
forward  to  defend  the  abbey  at  Rome,  while  he  had  wufiered  such 
terrible  scandals  to  grow  up  at  home.  "By  the  blessed  Peter," 
exolaimed  the  lc<;ate,  'I  will  come  to  yoa  with  the  rod  of  fory,  and 
you  shall  he  the  first  to  feel  my  vengeance,  hecause  you  have  not 
revealed  these  things  to  me."  At  this  harsh  greeting,  Thomas 
trembled,  hut  he  was  soon  aftOTwards  reassured,  by  heing  inibimed 
privately  tliat  this  roughness  was  only  to  put  the  abbot's  spies  off 
their  guard,  and  that  if  he  would  give  the  legate  full  information,  he 
need  have  no  fear.  After  his  interview  with  Pandulf,  Thom{»  went 
to  find  the  abbot,  wlio  was  at  Bradwcll,  nnd  told  him,  not  very 
strairrlitforwardly,  tliat  he  had  been  sorely  rated  by  the  legate,  but 
did  not  mention  the  faet  of  the  intended  visitation  of  the  abbey. 
Upon  the  strength  of  his  being  in  disgrace,  the  abbot  took  him  into 
friendship,  and  they  were  amicably  conversing  together  when  one  of 
Panduir 8  servants  handed  the  abbot  a  letter  to  inform  him  that  the 
legate  would  hold  a  vintation  of  fte  abhej  on  the  morrow.  At  this 
terrible  news»  the  heart  of  the  abbot  died  within  him.  He  felt  that  the 
day  of  retribution  was  at  hand,  and  he  loaded  Thomas  of  Marlbonmgh 
with  the  bitterest  reproaches  for  being  the  cause  of  tins.  **  Although," 
says  Thomas,  with  unblushing  front,  "  I  constantly  denied  that  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  it" 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following 
that  on  which  the  abbot  and  Thomas  of  Marlborough  reached 
Evesham,  that  the  legate  Pandulf  with  his  train  arrived  at  the  abbey. 

•  The  point  08  to  how  far  the  Primato  had  a  right  to  ^-iait  monasteries  by  his  metro- 
political  authority'  is  a  very  interesting  one  to  the  student  of  mcdiieval  church  hiatory. 
It  ia  evident  that  Archhiahop  LAngton  did  not  clearly  aee  hia  way  xa  tho  mattor.  Tn 
year  1239  a  diapnte  npon  this  point  arose  between  the  Biahop  of  London  and  tho  Arch- 
ii.-hop  and  it  was  referred  to  tho  Popo,  "  ut  ipso  dofinirct  utrum  mptropolitaniif  visitnre 
posait  monaatena  aufihigeaQomm,  ubi  opiacopi  non  sunt  negligentes."  (AnnaloH  Monaa- 
tici,  iS.  ISl.)  In  Mr.  ICaoray'a  indkee  fhvo  is  printad  ftom  the  TmiMrHS&  fheaotof 
auhmiaaion  made  by  Evesham  to  the  Metropolitan,  which  states  "  at  posait  iJ^m  nrchi* 
episcopos  singfiiHs  annia  monaaterium  nostrum,  Tel  ipse  personalitor  visitaro,  rel  visita« 
tionem  ipsom  quibua  voluorit  personia  ccdesiaaticia,  \m.»  pnidentibu.s,  demandare, 
necnon  ct  in  ipai  vintetiOBe  tm  in  capite  qaam  in  membria,  corrigoada  corrigere,  ipanm 
etinm  ordincm  nostrtiTn,  prOTit  expodirc  vidorit,  rpgiilariter  reforaare  ;  "  Tnit  on  the  next 
leaf  of  the  Canterbury  Kegister  there  ia  an  inhibition  from  Borne  forbidding  him  to  avail 
hiatadf  of  thia  niliaiiHion  orilw  tliibegr.  It  -ww doaMleii  on  this  sndont  liglit  of  tho 
Metropolitan  to  visit  tliat  ArdiUdiop  Land  gMoadod  Us  ddm  to  Wiit  tin  aaiTndtki 
of  Oxford  and  Otmbridge. 
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He  was  met  by  the  monks  in  solemn  procession,  and  conducted  to  the 
best  lodging  that  the  house  afforded.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  he 
took  no  steps  to  begin  his  inquiry,  but  many  and  anxious  meetings 
and  discussions  were  held  umoug  the  members  of  the  convent. 
ThomM  took  oocaaicm  to  infona  those  monks  of  whom  he  felt  sure, 
that  they  need  not  be  akmed,  that  things  would  turn  out  well  for 
the  intereets  of  Hie  houaet  and  that  they  might  await  the  eyent  in 
tnnquillity.  We  can  haidly  aappoee  Huit  the  ahbot  oonld  have  been 
equally  oomfortable  in  his  mind.  On  the  next  day  a  solemn  chapter 
of  the  abbey  was  held.  The  legate  entered,  attended  by  a  mighty 
train  of  clerks  and  abbotSj  and  proceeded  without  much  circumlocu- 
tion to  state  the  business  on  which  he  had  come.  "  I  have  heard/* 
he  said,  "  many  evil  reports  about  this  house,  and,  before  God,  I  have 
come  here  to  mend  your  ways.  Rise  up,  then,  any  one  of  you,  and 
tell  the  condition  of  this  church,  both  outward  and  inward.  »Spai  e 
no  one.  "We  order  it  under  penalty  of  excommunication!"  But 
none  ventured  to  respond  to  this  sharp  command.  Thomas  knew  too 
well  Hs  part  to  appear  over  forward,  and  all  the  rest  sat  looking  at 
hinL  Then  the  legate  tuned  to  the  rnnnlc  Thomas  and  said,  "Thou 
who  wast  advocate  for  this  ehuxch  in  the  Oonrt  of  Bome,  do  thou 
rise/*  Thomas  still  hesitated.  There  were  many  more  qualified 
than  himself  to  speak,  he  said.  But  all  the  monks  exclaimed  that  he 
was  the  fit  person,  and  called  upon  the  kigate  to  order  him  to  speak. 
Pandulf,  whose  temper  appears  to  have  been  of  the  shortest,  sternly 
commanded  him — "  Spare  neither  the  head  nor  the  members,"  he 
oxolaimed,  "  or,  by  the  blessed  Peter,  I  will  not  spare  thee  !  "  At 
length,  then,  Thomas  of  Marlborough  was  in  the  position  for  which 
he  had  so  long  striven,  able  to  denounce  before  a  competent  judge  the 
tyrannies  and  the  scandals  by  wliich  the  abbot  Norreys  had  so  long 
opprottbed  the  monastery  of  Evesham. 

**  There  arc  cases,"  he  said,  "in  which  it  is  certainly  right  and  fitting  for 
inferiors  to  accuse  their  superior?,  and  I  shall  prove  clear! t  that  this  is  one 
of  them.  iSo  ecuudalous  is  the  life  of  our  abbot  tiiut  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
reftue  to  denounce  it.  Our  sufferings  from  him  have  been  so  great  that 
almost  nil  n  ofard  for  our  rulo  perished  from  among  us.  We  do  not 
observe  the  silcnoe  which  S.  Benedict  enjoins,  but  we  are  continually  cm- 
ployed  in  muranirs  and  lasieDtstioiis.  Our  nmsl  food  is  hteid  and  water, 
and  our  bread  is  puch  that  none  of  the  pampered  servants  of  the  abbot 
would  touch  it.  In  summer  we  are  often  made  to  ff.st  till  noon,  in  winter 
till  evening ;  never  do  we  sit  down  to  a  meal  in  wiiich  some  part  of  our 
proper  fine  is  not  lacking.  Sometimes  we  have  no  ale,  sometimes  no  salt,  so 
that  if  perchance?  we  get  a  few  eggs  we  arc  obliged  to  send  one  of  them  into 
the  town  tf)  obtain  a  little  salt  to  eat  the  rest.  So  much  for  our  fare.  But, 
what  is  still  worse,  our  religious  services  in  the  church  liave  ceased,  because 
we  have  neither  frocks  nVir  hoods  nor  other  garments.  In  fact,  so  destitute 
arc  we  of  clothes  that  we  cm  tro  rtn'ther  to  the  church,  the  rloi^ter,  nor  the 
refectory,  but  arc  obhged  to  remain  in  the  sick-nxHU."  (Upon  this  the  legate 
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called  a  monk,  to  liim  and  felt  his  clotlics,  discovering  that  lie  liad  aothing  on 
but  his  outer  gannent,  though  it  was  winter  time.)  "  Wc  cannot  celebrate 
mass  for  want  of  breeches  for  the  celebrant  to  wear,  and  it  is  not  long  since 
that  the  abbot,  desiring  to  have  a  mass  sung,  was  oblige  d  to  furnish  his  chaplain 
with  a  pair  ixom  his  own  wardrobe.  The  statutes  of  the  order  aro  quite  dis< 
regarded  by  us.  We  are  obliged  to  ran  throng^  the  oenntry  begging,  and  thus 
the  name  of  our  monasteiy  is  eTei^where  loaded  with  opprobrium,  and  the 
most  evil  accusations  are  made  against  us.  The  nbbot  docs  not  attempt  to 
check  us  in  these  irregular  courses,  perhaps  wishing  that  we  may  become  as 
bad  as  himself.  There  is  no  hospitality  exerused  in  the  abbey,  for  we  have 
nothing  to  give  to  strangers,  when  we  ourselves  and  onr  servants  arc  peri.sh- 
ing  for  hunger.  There  is  not  a  roof  in  the  abbey  that  will  la  rp  out  the  rain, 
of  which  your  Holiness  will  have  practical  proof  should  it  ram  before  your 
departure.  The  rents  nangned  for  repairs  have  been  embezzled  by  the 
abbot.  There  are  other  rents  expressly  assigned  for  the  cook  and  cellarer, 
but  these,  too,  he  has  appropriated,  boasting  that  he  will  so  impoverish  the 
abbey  that  he  will  not  leave ns money  «ioii^  to  bribe  a  judge  to  attoidto  our 
complaints.  He  has  sworn  to  observe  the  ordinances  of  the  house,  bat  ho 
has  not  scrupled  to  perjure  himself.  What,  indeed,  could  we  expect  from 
one  who  was  forced  upon  us  from  without  \  who  has  always  called  us  dogs, 
and  add  tiiat  all  m  the  abbey  were  his  slaves  \  who»  after  having  disgraced 
himself  as  a  monk  of  Canterbur)-,  lias  come  here  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his 
crimps?  This  man  hesitates  not  to  commit  simony  by  fw^Uing  his  patronage 
iur  inoacy ;  he  has  committeti  murder,  having  caused  a  certain  lay  brother 
who  had  left  the  house  to  be  seized  and  flogged  to  death  in  prison ;  he  gives 
away  the  abbey  lands  to  his  relations  ns  ho  pleases ;  he  has  involved  the 
convent  in  debt  to  support  his  own  extravagances.  For,  holy  father,  while 
we  are  suffering  all  privations,  this  abbot  uses  litfen  drawers  to  sleep  in,  and 
laced  up  boot  and  shirts,  against  the  statutes  of  the  order.  Ho  discards, 
also,  the  monk's  frock,  and  wears  a  cloak,  having  in  fact  abandoned  all  care 
of  tiie  abbey,  never  holding  a  chapter  of  the  monks,  but  fulminating  his 
eoceornmunieations  and  punishments  from  his  own  ehamber.  I  grieve  to  lay 
bare  things,  which  I  ought  rather  to  conceal,  but  I  am  obliged  to  testify  of 
his  notorious  incontincncy,  women  being  constantly  with  him  in  his  ehamber, 
and  he  having  been  guilty  of  nnchastity,  not  only  with  unmarried  and 
married  women,  but  also  even  with  nuns.  We  have  twice  complained  of 
these  things  before,  and  redress  has  been  promised  us,  but  we  have  failed  to 
obtain  it,  and  our  abbot  has  only  grown  worse.  Now,  however,  if  your 
Holiness  fail  to  help  us,  and  to  deliver  us  from  this  seoni^,  we  have  all 
determined  to  cast  off  our  monks'  dress,  and  to  return  to  the  world,  and  in 
the  day  of  judgment  onr  souls  will  be  required  at  your  hands." 

When  Thomas  of  Marlborough  had  ended  lus  speech  the  legate 
eoknmly  adjured  the  monks  to  speak  the  tmth,  and  then  he  ques- 
tioned each  one  in  soccession  as  to  (heiwrrectnesB  of  the  aeonsations 
brought  against  the  abbot.  All  hat  three  answered  that  thej  were 
the  exact  truth.  "  What  is  your  answer  to  these  accosatioas  ?" 
demanded  the  legate.  "  Tlicy  arc  in  a  oonspiiacy  against  me," 
exclaimed  the  abbot.  "  We  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  proTing 
that  on  the  morrow,"  replied  Pandulf,  and  cloeed  the  day's  sitting. 
B\it  on  the  morrow,  the  unhappy  abbot  entirely  failed  cither  to 
damage  his  accuser's  testimony  or  to  exculpate  himself,  and  the  legate 
(after  due  deliberation)  took  the  only  course  possible,  by  fonnoUy 
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deposing  him,  oansiiig  him  to  giTO  up  all  the  property  of  the  liotue 
which  he  had  appropriated,  and  to  depart  there  and  then  from  the 
monaster}',  under  the  care  of  the  Abbot  of  Winchelcombe.  Then, 

having  spoken  kindly  to  the  monks,  and  told  them  to  choose  another 
abbot,  he  di?!misscd  the  chapter.  Tt  might  have  been  naturallj- 
expected  tliat  after  this  great  deliverance  the  choice  of  the  monk^ 
would  fall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  Thomas  of  Marlborough,  who 
had  bceu  the  one  great  agent  in  bringing  it  about,  as  be  had  also 
been  in  the  nrntter  of  procuring  the  exemptions.  Jhit  the  fact  was, 
they  could  not  the  leaiit  agree  in  their  selection,  and  the  legate  began 
to  lofle  patience  with  ihem  for  their  want  of  unanimity.  Accordiiigl) , 
ftaring  lest  he  ehonld  nominate  some  fiiroigner  to  the  peat  of  abbot, 
they  agreed  to  request  him  to  fix  upon  one  of  thoee  whom  they  ahoiild 
name.  Bandulf,  Prior  of  Worcester,  who  was  also  a  monk  of 
Evesham,*  was  in  this  manner  elected,  and  received  the  episcopal 
benediction  from  the  legate,  as  fin*  the  Pop^  in  S.  Maiy's  Abbej  at 
York,  March  9th,  1214. 

The  troubles  of  the  monastery  were  now  pretty  well  over.  The  rule 
of  the  new  abbot  was  mild  and  equitable.  The  Homan  cre- 
ditors were  quickly  paid  in  full,  and  the  property  of  the  monnstcrj'' 
carefully  tended  and  improved.  Menntime  the  clever  and  energetic 
Thomas  of  Murlborougli  was  j)romotetl  in  succession  to  the  oflBccs  of 
dean,  sacristan,  and  prior;  and  in  the  year  1220,  on  the  death  of 
Bandulf,  was  at  length  chosen  abbot.  In  his  chronicle  he  gives  us 
a  satkbeftcny  aecoant  of  his  own  adnnnistration ;  but  the  most 
characteristic  fact  respecting  it  which  we  haye  met  with  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Eyesham  chronicle,  but  in  the  annals  of  Dunstable, 
lately  published  in  the  same  series.  It  foims  a  curious  and  eomi^ 
what  amusing  comment  on  the  great  triumph  of  the  younger  days  of* 
the  Abbot  Thomas,  namely,  his  victoxyOTCr  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  his  obtaining  the  exemption  from  Rome*  It  seems  that  in  the 
year  1233,  one  John,  Abbot  of  Boxley,  was  appointed  by  the  Bee  of 
Rome  visitor  of  the  monasteries  of  the  black  monk'',  which  had 
obtained  exemptions.  VTh.ixi  could  the  Abbot  of  Evesham  possibly 
object  to  one  who  had  been  d(  puted  to  wield  that  Papid  authority 
under  which  he  had  so  zealously  laboured  to  place  himself  P  But 
the  abbot  John  was  not  a  very  agreeable  vi.sitor.  *'  He  burdened 
them  with  too  great  severity,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  and  wanted  to 
keep  them  from  the  use  of  meat  except  in  the  inilrmary,  and  from 
drinking  after  dinner."  Upon  this  somo  of  the  abbeys  appealed  to 
Borne.   But  Abbot  John  despised  the  appeal,  and  went  on  in  his 

*  Wo  aro  told  incidentally  hero  that  it  was  poraibie  for  a  monk  to  belong  to  xaasQ 
fhnn  moiuwliery  al  tlta  tiine  tiou^  and  to  hare  r«Mm  i»  enpUtih  tt  HtOnm  «»  elwvb 
in  Mrrenl.~P.  254. 
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yisitatioD,  excommimicating  the  abboto  who  had  lesiBted  his  autho- 
rity. The  turn  of  Evesham  was  come,  and  the  same  disagreeahle 
discipline  would  have  to  be  submitted  to,  there  also.  But  the  wily 
Thomas  of  Marlborough  was  not  to  be  so  easily  subdued.  TVTien 
the  Pope's  deputy  claimed  to  visit  the  liouse,  Abbot  Thomas  suddenly 
discovered  that  they  had  no  exemption  aair  in  so  far  as  concerned 
fhe  Bifihop  of  Wonr^tery  and  that,  consequently,  they  were  under 
the  uutliority  of  the  See  of  Canterbury.*  It  was,  in  all  probability, 
in  order  to  back  up  this  ingenious  plea,  that  the  submission  to  Can- 
ferlmry,  mentumed  above,  and  to  which  no  date  is  given,  was  extem- 
poriaed.  With  this  Bucceaafid  finesse  we  talce  leave  of  the  Abbot 
Thomas.  He  certainly  had  earned  an  »emption  from  visitors,  so 
ingeniously  had  he  laboured  fo  baffle  them.  We  will  hope  that  his 
own  administration  was  so  immacidate  that  no  external  authority  was 
needed  to  interpose  in  the  affidrs  of  the  abbey. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  hard  to  find  a  better  illustration  than  that 
which  is  supplied  by  the  foregoing  historj',  of  the  principle  of  decay 
which  implanted  and  actively  workin*?  \n  the  monantic  system  of 
this  country,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  chiiiu  of  exemp- 
tion for  monasteries  from  episcopal  control,  the  building  solely  upon 
Rome,  was,  in  fact,  to  deiiationah'zo  those  institutions,  and  cut  them 
olf  from  the  sjTupathieis  and  ull'cclious  of  their  iellow-countrymen. 
The  bishops  were  against  them  to  a  man,  and  the  great  nuijority  of 
tiie  lay  lords  followed  in  their  track.  Who,  in  Henry  VIIL's  Parlia- 
ment, was  found  to  say  a  good  word  for  these  great  and  ancient 
houses  P  From  the  aflfeotions  and  care  of  the  people  the  friars  quiddy 
ousted  them.  These  latter  were  more  pc^nlar,  more  active,  more 
pretentiously  useful.  The  monks,  furnished  with  great  estates, 
*  grandly  lodged,  and  sumptuously  provided  with  church  buildings  and 
church  furniture,  continued  for  some  time,  by  reason  of  theii*  wealth, 
as  a  power  in  the  State,  but  they  were  a  power  which  only  waited 
the  first  rude  attack  to  be  overthroMTi.  Their  isolation  from  the 
Church  of  their  own  land  had,  as  it  were,  cut  them  adrift  from  ihr^'w 
moorings,  and  the  first  violent  storm  would  be  sure  to  ovorwiieku 
them.  The  policy  of  exemption  and  lloniun  jurisdiction  may  have 
been  tempting,  but  it  was  assuredly  suicidaL 

Geohge  G.  Perry. 

*  Annaltfti  du  Dunbluplm — .Von.  Monast.,  iu.  133. 
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JOURNALISM  has  gained  a  poation  ao  important,  and  wields 
now  a  power  ao  unmenae^  that  am  exammation  of  the  aonndneaa 
of  the  prinoiplea  on  whidi  it  ia  oondncted  beoomea  a  matter  of  urgent 
neoeaaity.  It  repreaenta,  in  &ot»  in  a  great  degree,  the  real  tliiwirfiig 
pert  of  the  nation.  Very  many  persons,  in  every  rank  of  life,  aor^ 
render  their  judgment  in  public  affairs  as  absolutely  to  it  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  does  his  conscience  to  his  spiritual  director.  On  those  who 
do  not  so  implicitly  accept  its  decisions,  it  exercises  at  least  an  enor- 
mous influence.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
opinions  of  every  Englishman  are  moulded  by  the  opinions  expressed 
in  his  daily  or  weekly  jmper  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  are 
by  those  of  any  personal  friend,  or  even  of  any  leading  statesman. 
And  it  is,  therefore,  very  material  to  inquire  how  far  the  system  of 
joumaliam  wliidk  now  provaHa  ia  oalonlated  to  ename^  not  merely 
the  higheat  ability,  bat  the  moat  aonqpfnlons  boneaty  and  tbe  moat 
bonouiable  principle  in  tbe  fulfilment  of  functiima  diat  exeroiae  ao 

•  It  may  perhaps  obviate  a  charge  either  of  mai  of  practical  knowledge,  or  of  in- 
ooiMistcncy,  if  I  state  that  I  have  for  a  good  msay  yattt  been  a  writer  ia  TuicNM 
journals,  conforming,  with  regret,  to  the  rule  of  anonjrmooa  contribution,  na  a  condition 
which  ia  at  present  imperative,  and  which  a  single  individual  cannot  hope  to  alter.  But 
I  hare  also  the  adTintage  and  satiafiu^on  of  knowing,  that  the  opfadmu  ttpte— d  in 
Am  following  paper  arc  held  (nnd,  indeed,  havo  been  partly  suggested)  by  peitOlia 
holding  the  highest  and  most  responaihle  pontions  in  the  profeHion  of  jonmaliim. 
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profound  an  influence  in  the  formation  of  iifttioiiAl  character  and  the 
detenniitatifHi  of  natiimal  conduct. 

Li  faltering  upon  such  an  inquiry,  it  need  hardly  be  observed  that 
wc  are  bound  to  discard,  as  much  as  possible,  the  tendency  of  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  existing  systems.  The  fact  thnf  an  institution 
which  has  slowly  developed  n  power  infinitely  exceeding  what  was 
claimed  or  could  be  anticipated  for  it  in  its  inception,  maintains  now 
the  same  rules  which  governed  it  in  its  earliest  stages,  can  har(li\- 
be  taken  as  even  a  prmmiption  in  favour  of  their  fitness  in  its 
present  position.  The  Bcanty  newB-letter  our  fore&thers,  the  humUe 
tranBOiipt  of  lustory  firom.  Ilie  gazettes,  of  goenp  from  the  Gooit,  of 
nunonn  firom  the  ooflee-housee,  to  which  gndiiBUy  came  to  be  added 
a  fev  sentences  of  comment  or  critidnn,  camiot  reasonably  be  taken 
as  the  autiiority  of  preoedoit  for  the  system  of  our  broadsheets,  which 
by  flpecial  ambassadors  collect  news  from  every  clime,  which  record 
every  pulsation  of  our  national  heart,  and  which  profess  to  discuss, 
with  the  knowledge  of  statesmen  and  the  depth  of  philosophers,  the 
bearing  of  every  event,  nnd  the  due  policy  to  be  followed  in  ever>' 
emergency.  It  seems  plain,  when  we  rouse  ourselves  from  the  mere 
acquiescence  of  habit,  that  the  fit  method  of  performing  duties  so 
extensive  and  vital  must  be  ascertained  from  a  candid  consideration 
of  their  real  character,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  settled  by  the  mere 
accident  which  has  engrafted  them  on  a  system  of  infinitely  inferior 
pretensions  and  impovtance. 

Bat  not  only  most  we  recognise  that  traditioin  cannot  in  this  matter 
bind  OS,  we  most  also  see  at  a  glance  that  the  traditional  system  is 
Cfposed  to  all  onr  principles  in  other  analogous  SEtoations.  What 
is  the  office  of  journalism  ?  It  is  to  in^Hm,  to  advise,  and  to  direct 
But  who  is  there  that  in  any  other  caseyaliiee,  or  regards,  anonymous 
infbnnation,  counsel,  or  judgments  ?  When  it  happens  to  us,  in  any 
private  matter,  to  have  such  unauthcnticated  communications  ten- 
dered to  us,  we  reject  them  with  a  conviction  that  they  are  worthless. 
In  public  matters,  on  which  any  personal  interests  of  our  own  depend, 
nobo<ly  allows  his  mind  to  be  influenced  by  anonymous  suggestions, 
except  the  followers  and  dupes  of  racing  prophets.  Pamphlets  now- 
adays carry  no  weight  unless  they  bear  the  name  of  some  responsible 
public  man.  There  is  in  every  department  of  titeratuie  an  intuitively 
felt  pvesomption  against  writings  which  have  a  serious  object,  and  in 
which  the  writer  conceals  his  name ;  and  editors  themsdhres  confess 
this  principle  wh^  they  insist  that  the  author  of  every  letter  m- 
tended  for  publication  shall  communicate  his  name  at  least  to  them, 
*<  as  a  guarantee  of  good  Mth."  This  universal  assent  in  the  feeling 
that  what  is  anon}Tnous  loses  its  value  by  losing  the  most  cffcctuad 
guarantee  of  its  honesty  and  trustworthiness,  lays  at  least  the  burden 
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of  proving  that  joui-nalimu  should  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  on 
theme  who  assert  that  doctrine. 

liut  the  ui'gumeutii  uf  ihose  persons — at  least,  those  which  are 
avowod — fljre  of  ea  hitangiUe  a  ohanoter  as  hardly  to  liear  fltatomflnt, 
when  divested  of  tho  ebtid  of  yague  aaaumptioa  in  which  they  are 
generally  involved.  The  folkming  oompriae  the  substance  of  what 
aie  most  oommonly  advanoed,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  or 
understand  them.  It  is  maintained  that  leading  articles  cannot 
always  be  ascribed  to  only  one  man»  for  they  may  be  suggested  by 
one  and  written  by  another,  and  so  corrected  nr  ;iltorcd  after  being 
written,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  who  is  the  ical  or  chiof  author. 
It  is  insisted  that  in  this  way  tho  public  obtains,  and  values  accord- 
ingly, not  the  sentiments  of  only  one  man,  but  the  matured  judg- 
ment of  a  body  of  men  of  the  highest  ability  anil  largost  infonuation, 
who  each  contribute  some  thouffht  or  criticism,  .some  suggestion  or 
caution.  It  ia  urgtxl  that  though  all  this  iij  unouymous,  it  is  never- 
theless performed  imder  an  ample  check  of  responsibility,  sinise  the 
maintenanoe  of  the  publio  ohanietefr  of  the  paper  demaiids  the  most 
sompalons  honour  and  oaie  on  the  part  of  its  conductora.  Yet  again, 
eecrecy  is  said  to  be  necessaiy  both  to  admit  the  nnrestrained  treat* 
mmt  of  public  events,  and  to  permit  the  employment  of  talent  that 
V  Ibund  in  other  professions,  and  vhioh  could  not  vmitore  openly  to 
confess  a  connocttCQ  with  the  press  fior  fear  of  loss  of  reputati<m,  or 
perilling  its  chance  <^  suooess  in  its  own  peculiar  department. 

TTalf  of  this  argument  rests  upon  a  basis  of  falsehood  in  fact,  which 
is  best  exposed  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  real  arrangements  in  the 
editorial  department  of  a  newspaper.  There  is  no  such  council  of 
'wisdom  in  peniianent  silting  at-  is  iiggested.  In  important  questions 
the  editor  ilaboratcs  in  his  own  mind  tho  policy  to  be  adopted, 
gathering  information  as  to  the  tendeucies  of  public  opinion  from  the 
social  circles  in  which  he  moves»  and  paying  more  or  less  regard  to 
them  aooording  as  he  deetres  to  follow  or  to  instraot  the  publie. 
Having  formed  his  detenninationi  he  writes  in  accordance  with  it 
himself^  or  he  indieates  the  mode  of  treatment  to  some  one  else  who 
writes  upon  it.  On  ounent  topics  he  directs  each  subordinate  as  to 
the  general  line  of  argument,  considering  of  course  their  suggestions, 
but  in  no  sort  submitting  it  to  any  council.  Special  subjects  he  hands 
over  more  or  less  absolutely  to  contributors  who  have,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  have,  special  knowledge.  "W'hat  is  thus  written  by  others 
the  editor  revises,  but  nin»h-  materially  alters  ;  und  as  each  ^^T^ter 
has  already  accepted  the  leading  idea,  ho  is  fully  responsible  for  its 
discussion.  Thus,  fai"  from  the  policy  of  the  paper  being  the  result 
of  Lac  maiurod  convictions  of  a  species  of  cabinet,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  expression  of  the  ideas  of  one  editor,  or  writer  sanctioned  by 
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the  editor,  fonned  after  such  study  of  the  subject  as  thtTC  has  been 
time  for,  and  such  discus^iou  witli  others  as  may  have  hcen  within 
his  reueli.  ^^iid  not  only  is  it  iso,  but  it  is  so  inevitably  and  incui'ubly. 
The  attempt  to  conduct  a  journal  in  any  other  way  would  be  as 
speedily  diaaattowi  as  1^6  attonapt  baa  always  proved  to  Gommand  an 
army  by  a  council  of  gemerala.  In  both  cases  the  nec^bit}  for  rapid 
and  dedsive  action,  adapted  to  erwy  sodden  exigency,  yet  conaifitent 
with  a  clear  and  definite  plan  of  campaign,  makes  it  safer  to  trust  to 
one  head,  even  if  8eo(md>iate^  than  to  a  combination  of  heads,  even  if 
first-rate. 

But  though  the  editor  is  thus  the  supreme  dictator  of  the  policy  of 
every  part  of  the  newspaper,  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  dis- 
criminating; the  special  responsibility  that  attaches  to  every  writer 
employed.  No  diffit.-ulty  is  found  in  ascertaining  the  iinnicfliate  author 
for  the  purpose  of  |>aying  him,  however  much  or  Uttle  the  editor  may 
have  altered  liis  proof.  And  where  the  pay  is  ^iven,  it  is  surely  not 
unreutiomible  that  reapoubibiiity  for  the  work  shutiiii  aLiach.  Izi  iLiu 
very  lane  oaae  of  the  editor  altering  the  substance  of  the  leader  so 
materially  that  the  author  zepudiatea  it^  Ihe  editor  heoomes  its  real 
author.  Li  the  equally  unfrequent  case  of  the  irork  being  really 
joint,  both  may  be  so  considered.  There  is  obviously  no  practicfd 
inconvenience  or  difficulty  in  working  on  such  rules.  And  there  is 
a  very  obvious  justice  in  making  each  person  assume  and  hear  ihe 
responsibility  for  so  much  of  the  whole  work  as  is  done  by  him.  The 
editor  is  understood  to  bear  it  in  so  far  as  direction  and  superintend- 
ence ore  concerned.  What  is  still  needed  is  that  the  man  who  adopts, 
or  bharea,  and  expresses,  the  editor's  ideas,  shoidd  bear  as  distinct  a 
responsibility  for  the  facts  he  .stnte<  and  the  arguments  he  employs. 

liut  since  this  is  the  practical  working  of  a  newspaper  ofiiee,  since 
the  treatment  oi  a  question  i*  uhuost  invariably  the  suggestion  of  one 
mind,  or  at  most  of  an  intellectual  partnership,  in  each  i^peciul  sub- 
ject, of  two  persons  only,  it  is  manifest  that  the  public  is  misled  if  it 
attributes  the  arguments  or  the  judgments  of  a  newspaper  to  the 
concentrated  intelligence  of  a  body  of  very  able  men.  They  are  in 
truth  but  individual  ideas,  perhaps  &n<nes,  possibly  humours^  affected 
by  not  only  the  author's  original  mental  capacity,  but  by  his  acquired 
prejudices,  and  even  by  the  state  of  his  liver.  If  they  bore  his  per- 
sonal signature,  all  this  would  be  at  once  understood.  But  because 
they  are  not  avowedly  the  product  of  one  man's  brain,  we  elevate 
them  into  the  dignity  of  almost  divine  utterances ;  and,  supposing 
them  to  be  the  result  of  delibemtions  in  which  all  personal  weak- 
nesses are  eliiniiuited,  wo  accept  them  as  oracles.  ISow,  then*  might 
be  no  great  harm  in  attributing  to  them  this  factitious  sui)erjority 
and •  supremacy,  if  they  wore  always  right,    iiut  when  they  happen 
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to  1)0  wrong,  every  imfoundeci  credit  that  is  attrilmtcd.  to  tliom  is  an 
additional  element  in  misleading  llio  public.  I  ghall  consider  here- 
after these  evil  consequences;  uL  present,  dealing  only  with  the 
alleged  advantages  of  the  system  of  anonymous  writing,  it  is  8u£Bcieut 
to  point  oat  that  it  claims  and  obtaina  a  fidtii  to  which  it  is  not 
entitled ;  that  it  aarames  the  weight  dae  to  oomhined  reflectums  of 
many  minds,  while  in  fact  it  is  hat  the  emanation  of  one  or  two,  jost 
as  impeifeet,  and  as  liable  to  err,  conscioasly  or  vnconBoioasly,  as  the 
average  of  the  rest  of  hnmanily. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  the  necessity  of  upholding  the  circula- 
tion (and,  as  a  means  to  this,  the  oredit)  of  the  paper,  does  operate 
as  a  restraining  influence  upon  even  an  anonymous  editor.  That  is 
to  m\%  he  is  subject  to  one  out  nf  the  many  wholesome  influences 
which  would  surround  an  avowed  editor.  In  the  same  way,  a  con- 
tributor has  the  motive  to  write  well  enough  to  tjatisfy  his  employers, 
for  his  own  Hake,  even  when  his  name  is  not  attached  to  his  writings. 
But  it  is  hard  to  sec  why  these  limited  and  general  motives  should  be 
thought  sufficient  in  journalism,  when  it  is  matter  of  common  proof 
that  iheyaie  the  least  powerfbl  of  any,  and  when  in  aU  like  flmotiaiis 
we  do  not  find  the  additioD  of  direct  personal  respondbility  to  the 
public  at  all  a  superfluous  adjunct  to  public  spirit  Neither  editors 
nor  oontributors  have  motives  for  desiring  the  maintenance  of  the 
character  of  the  paper  so  strong  as  to  be  always  depended  on  to 
ensure  their  best  and  most  careful  work.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
property  of  the  journal  is  in  their  hands,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find 
in  human  nntnro  one  who  works  gtiifr  as  scrupulously  for  another  as 
for  himself.  Granting,  even,  that  tliis  could  bo  reckoned  on,  we  have 
to  consider  the  influence  of  those  common  suggestions  which  whisper 
that  the  .success  of  a  whole  institution  will  not  be  perilled  by  an  occa- 
sional failure  in  fullest  efficiency  in  one  department.  Tliesc  arc 
iiutural  and  unavoidable  defects,  attaching  to  the  want  of  individual 
and  definite  responsibility,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  should 
not  be  as  plainly  felt  in  a  newspaper  office  aa  in  a  Government  office. 
They  arise  from  the  weskness  of  human  nature,  without  supposing 
any  farther  motive  to  stray  firom  the  pa&  of  the  strict  performance 
of  duty.  It  must  be  phun  how  much  sharper  a  spur  would  be  found 
in  the  knowledge  that  what  is  written  will  be  attributed  by  the 
public  to  the  individual  who  writer  and  that  his  personal  credit  in 
public  estimation  will  gain  or  suffer  according  to  his  care  and  ability 
or  his  wont  of  thc-^o  qualities.  This  consideration  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
pose of  tho  :;i  i^nitieiit  that  the  mainfennnce  of  the  credit  of  the  paper  is 
alone  an  adequate  motive  to  secure  its  being  conducted  on  the  highest 
possible  principles.  I  defer,  still,  the  consideration  of  the  direct  evils 
that  flow  from  the  failuie  to  provide  further  checks  on  responsibility. 
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Wliea,  againi  it  is  said  that  andtiyiiioafl  writing  may  be  more  £ne 
and  unreserred  than  it  could  be  if  nnder  the  zestimmt  of  penonal 

responsibility,  we  may  answer  that  this  can  be  so  only  in  an  objection- 
able sense.  It  may  well  be  that  a  writer  may  indulge  in  j^msonalities 
to  which  bo  would  be  either  afraid  or  ashamed  to  put  his  name.  But 
are  these  to  be  encoiira^d  ?  Or  can  fair  discussion  of  public  events 
ask  an  ampler  latitude  than  is  foimd  in  l*arUament  or  at  public  meet- 
ings, whero  every  assertion  is  endorsed  with  its  author's  name  ? 
Does  the  freedom  of  the  senate  and  the  platform,  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  stage,  not  suffice  for  our  instructors  in  the  press  ?  It  is  indeed 
true  that  the  law  draws  a  certain  distinction  between  spoken  and 
written  or  printed  sknder  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  punishes  (when 
written)  imputations  which  would  meet  with  impunity  if  merely  oral. 
But  this  is  immaterial  as  an  argument,  because  the  rule  malws  no 
distinction  between  acknowledged  and  anonymous  slander,  and  the 
question  befcne  us  is  merely  whether  there  needs  tiie  shield  of  incog- 
nito to  permit  of  free  discussion  in  the  press.  This  no  one  who  con- 
siders the  freedom  of  discussion  occasionally  eshibited  in  signed 
letters  can  pretend.  And  whaterer  occasions  may  arise  for  attacking 
individuals  in  leaders,  it  seems  plain  that  the  attack,  if  justifiable, 
woidd  not  be  in  any  degree  impeded  by  the  necessity  for  stating  the 
name  of  the  one  individual  who  feels  himself  warranted  in  impugn- 
ing, publicly,  the  conduct  of  another. 

It  is  sometimes  urji^ed,  agiiin,  that  the  anoji viuous  system  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  special  talent  to  be  attracted  from  other  departments — 
that,  for  instance,  the  yoimg  barrister,  doctor,  artist,  or  clerg^rman,  is 
thus  enabled  to  devote  his  abilities  to  tiie  press,  while  if  he  were 
rec^uired  to  affix  his  name  he  would  be  Tirtually  prohibited  by  the 
jealous  feeling  which  deems  success  in  one  profession  inc(NnpeiibIe 
with  an  incidraital  culture  of  another.  It  may,  however,  be  retorted 
that  the  feeling  which  is  dreaded  is,  in  •>:reat  m^isure,  the  offspring 
of  the  precautions  taken  to  evade  it  The  system  of  concealment  of 
the  name  in  writing  for  the  press  has  raised  up  a  sort  of  iictitious 
mystery  about  it,  which  possibly  may  place  a  professional  man^-on 
whom  .such  a  suspicion  rests — at  a  disadvantage.  But  that  this  is 
the  effect  of  concealment,  rather  tluni  avowal,  is  provwl  by  abundant 
instances  of  succe^s  when  literature  hud  been  openly  cultivated. 
Neither  ^Ir.  Justice  Talfourd  nor  Dean  Milman  found  professional 
diiitiuctiou  interfered  with  by  the  fact  of  their  having  written  for  the 
stage.  Hr.  Jeffirey  became  leador  of  the  bar  in  Scotland  while  he 
was  the  known  editor  of  the  Sdinhurffh  JRmetc,  Sir  Boundell  Palmer, 
in  our  generation,  has  not  been  impeded  from  reaching  the  foremost 
jdaoe  in  CSiBnoery  practice  by  the  fact  of  his  having  learnedly  edited 
a  volume  of  hymns.  The  House  of  Ckmrnums  itself  is  sought  as  rather 
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Ti  help  than  a  liindraiicc  to  a  barrister'^  success  in  tlio  Court*,  as  well 
as  his  advancemeut  to  oiUcc  ;  and,  us  if  to  prove  that  tin  open  connec- 
tion with  newspapers  hm  no  hurtful  effect,  it  is  well  known  that 
many  young  barristers,  who  aitenvards  ri.so  to  eniiiiriiccs  support 
themselves  at  first  by  acuiig  aa  Parliamentary  reporters.  And  again, 
there  are  one  or  two  of  our  most  rising  men  at  the  bar  who  constantly 
oontribttte  to  newspapers,  so  openly  that  ihey  sign  their  articles  witili 
cither  their  names  or  their  well-known  initiak.  Is  it  unreasonable 
to  condudop  from  snoh  a  diversity  of  instanoes,  that  no  able  man 
would  woSksc  in  a  professional  point  of  view  if  he  were  to  admit,  with- 
out  reserve,  that  he  fills  up  the  vacant  hours  of  a  young  oarcor  by 
discussing  questions  of  politico,  of  social  bcienco^  or  of  law,  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper  ?  Is  there  not,  rather,  reason  to  boltove  that 
one  who  thus  proves  his  capacity  and  his  energ^^  would  only  the  more 
rapidly  be  reoognised  as  worthy  of  emplo^moiit  in  his  peculiar  pro- 
fession P 

Ilaviiif^  ihusbriofly  rc\  icwcd  the fecbloargumenthc  o:nmoiilyii(lilu(  c<l 
in  supiwrL  vX  the  sy&tem  of  uiiouymous  journalism,  it  might  laiily  bo 
insisted  that,  oppos^  as  it  is  to  our  intidtiTe  feelings  and  our  general 
habits,  the  fitilure  to  defend  it  is  equivali^t  to  its  condemnation.  But 
the  cose  does  not  need  to  stand  on  presumptions  <mly,  howorer  legiti- 
mate. Not  only  is  there  no  sufficient  reason  for  anonymous  writing, 
there  are  most  forcible  reasons  against  it ;  and  its  renunciatibn,  when 
that  shall  come,  will  not  be  the  consequence  of  any  mero  sentiment, 
but  of  a  distinct  pci*c^tion  of  it»  inherent  evils. 

We  'Were  able  to  trace  the  futility  of  some  of  the  allegations  put 
forward  in  favour  of  anon^-mons  public  writers,  by  a  mere  pxamiiui- 
tion  of  the  real  eonditious  under  which  it  is  e\(  rcised, — so  different 
from  tliose  suggested,  <  r  lacitly  allowed  to  be  inmprtned,  by  its  sup- 
porters. We  may  now  ai  rive  at  a  })erceplion  oi"  i(s  substantial  mis- 
chiefs, by  a  consideration  of  the  functions  wluL  ii  juurualism  actually 
exercises,  and  of  the  way  in  which  thciic  are  aliectod  by  the  system 
of  o(aductuig  it  without  personal  responsibility. 

'Whaterer  it  may  have  been  in  its  origin,  there  ean  be  no  quoetton 
that,  now,  the  part  played  by  newspapers,  in  so  far  aa  regards  theii* 
original  articles,  is  father  that  of  a  judge  than  of  an  adTOcato.  The^- 
do  not  profess  merely  to  support  one  side,  even  whoi  they  arc 
avowedly  founded  chiefly  for  such  a  purpose.  They  arguo  not  with  the 
air  of  pleading,  but  with  that  of  deciding.  They  do  not  mcrdy  state 
and  support  the  propositions  on  their  o^m  side,  and  state  aiul  refute 
the  propo.sition.s  on  the  other  side  ;  they  wei<rh,  arbitrate,  and  deter- 
mine betwee]!  them.  Their  eonelusions  are  couched  in  tlie  form 
and  language  of  impartial  but  authoritative  judg^u^ts.    Doubt  m 
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seldom  admitted  to  hang  round  the  question,  and  an  air  of  absolute 
candour  is  fliiiic-  over  most  positive  decision.  And  as  tlicso  fH'-cus- 
sions  arc  i)ut,  so  arc  flioy  aof<^pt<?d.  Nine-tenths  of  the  readers  of  a 
daily  paper  accept  its  decisions  m  tinal.  They  think  that  the  sul)joct 
haa  been  fully  and  fairly  considered,  and  they  give  thi'ir  minds  110 
ti'uublo  to  iQ,mi  further  difficulties.  The  judgment  rcadi>  m  siuoullily, 
it  lo<^  80  well  balftnoed,  it  aecms  to  review  ever}'  point,  and  its 
ocmclitnons  appear  anoh  nueoiBnry  dedaetiMig,  from  the  way  in  wbioh 
•  Ibe  argoments  aie  set  forth,  and  from  the  facts  that  are  stated,  tbai 
few,  indeed,  caie  to  pick  unpleasant  holes  in  it  to  thdr  own  discom- 
fort. In  short,  it  is  pnzposely  framed  as  a  judgment,  and  it  is 
practically  accepted  as  a  judgment.  And  that  tl^  is  so  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  soarcoly  any  one  reads  a  paper  on  the  other  side, 
which  he  certainly  would  feel  bound  to  do  if  he  Halt  his  own  to  be 
merely  a  partisan  advocate,  and  not  a  fair  arbiter. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  value  of  this  method  depend^  on 
\\xQ  (jnestion  whether  the  facts  are  truly  stated  and  the  arguuicnLji 
fairly  urged.  Tf  there  is  a  defect  in  ony  of  these  steps,  the  conclusion 
is  vitiated,  and  the  public,  which  has  relied  ou  aiai  accepted  it,  is 
misled.  Now,  it  has  been  urged  that  we  have  suihcieut  guarantee 
for  honesty  in  these  partiotilars  in  the  £»ct  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  paper  to  be  honest,  since,  if  it  is  not  eo,  and  is  found  out,  its 
(»wdit  wiU  sttfo,  and  its  oinnihition  frll  ofiL  It  has,  however,  already 
been  pointed  ont  that  such  a  genraal  and  indefinite  eonsequenco 
sapplies  but  an  inadequate  moti?e  i»r  even  the  maintenanoe  of 
average  energy  and  care  in  those  who  are  ordinarily  honest  and  up- 
ri^t.  Bat  we  have  also  to  consider  the  very  possible,  and,  indeed, 
not  infrequent  case,  in  which  the  conductors  or  contributors  have  a 
personal  motive  which  interferes  with  their  average  integrity  and 
recognition  of  tlie  ultimate  interest  of  the  journal  itself.  They  are 
almost  of  necessity  parti;;ans,  though  they  assume  the  air  of  impar- 
tiftlity.  They  write  for  a  part}'.  Party  success  is  their  success.  To 
please  their  readers,  to  comfort  them  in  defeat,  to  congratulate  them 
in  triumph,  to  encourage  them  to  exertion,  are  the  most  immediate 
oljects  before  their  eyes.  But  these  are  very  strong,  almost  irre- 
atstible,  incentives  to  coloor  the  party  case  a  litUe  more  faTonraUy 
than  fiurts  warrant.  Even  men  speaking  under  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  are  apt  in  such  eases  to  be  unfiur.  In  them  it  does  at  , 
least  no  gr^t  haim,  for  they  ore  known  to  be  sp^iking  as  advocateSt 
and  they  do  not  seek  to  disguise  their  predilections  and  their  objects; 
But  the  joimialist  does  disguise  his  object,  even  while  he  promotes 
it  without  any  check  of  personal  lesponsibilify  for  the  means  he 
employs. 

Wcmust  keep  in  mind  also  how  the  whole  flg^stem  mi^  be^  andii^ 
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thus  made  to  work  together  t«  pervert  facta  and  conclusions.  The 
special  corrtJiipoudents  of  the  paper  arc  probably  imbued  with  the 
same  general  Irias  as  their  employers,  and,  however  higli  llieir 
character,  they  must  uufvitably  slightly  magmfy  what  they  approve^ 
and  slightly  depreciate  what  they  disapprom  Oil  theae  reports, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  oolour,  independent  oorreapondents  may  wish 
to  comment.  Bnt  howem  well  informed  such  oorreqxindfisite  may 
be,  it  is  the  practice  of  many  leading  journals  to  admit  no  argnment 
or  statement  that  makes  against  the  lino  adopted  by  the  paper. 
Here  again,  then,  the  public  is  allowed  to  see  but  one  side.  Finally, 
the  matter  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  leader,  in  which,  again, 
even  of  the  small  bit  of  truth  already  allowed  to  appear,  the  favour- 
abh'  ]>oinfs  are  magnified,  the  unfavourable  are  left  out  of  view.  So, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  professedly  impartial  newspajxT 
misrepresents,  garbles,  falsities  the  evidence,  and  then  judicially 
sums  up,  with  all  the  dignity  of  strict  impartiality,  and  with  all  the 
fon»  due  to  its  asramed  representatire  oharaoter,  and  pronounoes  its 
decinon  against  those  whom  it  has  predetermined  to  conyict.  If 
war  had  broken  out  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  of 
whudi  at  one  time  we  wws  in  imminent  peril;  if  there  be  yet  in  this 
country  a  war  between  capital  and  labour ;  how  much  of  the  peril 
has  arisen  from  anonymous  distortion  of  facts,  and  from  the  assump- 
tion of  unanthorised  persons  to  speak  the  thoughts  of  England,  or  of 
certain  predominant  classes.  And  liow  trifling  would  have  been  the 
danger  or  harm  in  either  case,  bad  these  taunting  lucubrations  been 
Bigued,  and  had  it  been  seen  that,  far  from  being  the  word??  of 
authority,  they  were  only  the  out-|x>uring8  of  an  obscure  barrister 
or  di8appointe<i  man  of  letters. 

Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  also  that  it  is  not  only  isolated  pcrverbion 
of  evidence,  or  direct  iahnhood  of  reasoning,  that  is  encouraged  by 
anonymous  writing.  There  runs  through  the  whole  train  of  thought, 
into  which  the  reader  is  beguiled  by  the  swmblaTire  of  judiDial 
severity,  a  tiiread  of  unsound  principle.  Certain  assertions  are  laid 
down  as  axioms  and  on  these  the  superstructure  of  argument  is  quite 
logically  bnilt.  Certain  theories  of  life,  or  morals,  or  pditical 
economy,  are  assumed,  and  then  the  convenient  facts  are  applied  to 
them,  and  then  the  desired  conclusion  becomes  irresistible.  This 
,  vitiating  assimiption  may  be  such  as,  in  writing  about  America,  that 
democracies  are  always  eager  for  foreign  conquest,  or  perhaps  that 
men  of  retinemeut  can  never  find  appreciation  in  popular  govem- 
menta ;  in  writing  of  Euro^xan  politics,  it  may  be  that  the  sentiment 
of  liberty  is  only  the  watchword  of  demagogues,  and  that  the  people 
care  only  for  material  comforts;  in  writing  of  England,  it  may  be 
that  ereiy  class  aeeiks  power  only  for  its  own  objects,  or  that  an  organi- 
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sation  for  one  object  meana  an  ofEenaiTe  alliance  againat  eveiy  one 
else,  and  on  every  question.  But  whatever  the  asaamption  may  he 
in  tlio  particnhir  case,  no  proof  is  offered  of  it,  no  examination  even 
of  its  terms  and  meaning  ia  entered  on ;  it  is  taken  us  a  truth  beyond 
dispute,  and  on  this  hollow  ground  a  triumphant  demonstration  of 
the  intended  conelusion  is  built.  Noav  it  ean  certainly  not  be  main- 
tniiipfl  that  this  fallacy  is  peculiar  to  anonymous  writing.  Begginj^ 
the  {juestion  is  a  form  of  false  reasoning'  ohler  than  Aristotle.  But 
this  8j)eeial  ibnu  and  method  of  begging  the  question  is  used  by 
anonymous  journalists  beyond  all  other  men.  This  calm  magisterial 
enunciation  of  doctrines  which  lift  the  argument  over  all  its  difiicul- 
tiee,  or  which  supply  analogies  that  aeem  irrefliatihle  application, 
ia  a  system  which  has  never  been  so  bcaiitiftilly  developed  as  in  the 
oracidar  ntteranoes  of  the  daily  press.  The  necessary  brevity  of  their 
discussion  helps  the  illusion,  for  it  seems  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
every  point  of  the  argument  should  be  demonatrated  in  so  limited  a 
space,  and  wc  arc  almost  grateful  to  find  some  principle  stated  as  OSie 
which  everybody  is  understood  to  acquiesce  in.  And  there  are  very 
few  who,  in  their  hasty  perusal,  can  distinguish  the  unwarrantable 
a'^siimption  from  that  which  is  le^'itimate,  and  detect  the  orif^nal 
faUacy  which  makes  the  conelusion  false.  Yet  hero  nirain,  half  tlie 
evil  is  done  by  the  statement  eominp'  forth,  not  nu-ri  iy  as  tlie  opinion 
of  one  num.  hut  as  the  couvictiou  of  that  lofty,  secret,  all-informed, 
and  all-wise  l*ower  which  is  assumed  to  direct  amd  inspire  every 
word  that  is  written  in  a  newspaper. 

But  to  anticipate  diminution  of  evil  influence  from  such  produc- 
tions, if  they  bore  their  true  authorship  on  their  &Ge,  is  to  count 
perhaps  less  than  half  the  good  that  would  follow  from  avowed 
authorship.  In  the  majority  of  cases  such  things  would  not  be 
written.  For  the  evil  of  anonymous  journalism  is  perhaps  most 
notable  of  all  in  the  tendency  to  encourage  a  recklessness  or  careless- 
ness which  few  would  venture  to  display  under  their  own  names. 
The  sense  of  shame,  the  love  of  applause,  would  both  combine  to 
make  ^\Titers  investipTite  more  fully,  and  discuss  more  impartially,  if 
they  were  matle  to  feel  an  individual  responsibility  for  what  they  say. 
No  man  would  like  to  run  the  risk  of  encountering  the  laui^'hter  of  his 
acquaintances  for  some  gross  blunder.  No  man  would  like  to  ai  cpiire 
the  personal  reputation  of  being  a  writer  on  whom  readers  could  not 
dej>end.  And  few,  it  may  be  hoped,  would  like  to  be  known  openly 
as  guilty  of  offences  against  good  taste  or  literary  morality'.  A 
newspaper,  written  anonymou.sly,  can  dare  all  these  risks,  becauae 
its  credit  is  supported  by  a  thousand  different  circumstances,  and  it 
ia  a  corporation  without  a  conscience.  But  individual  writers  stand 
or  fall  by  their  own  credit^  and  for  their  own  sakea  they  date  not 
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indulge  ill  uafjhit  that  would  diminish  their  good  xiame  and  lepor 

tation. 

Thia  security  for  trustworthy  writing  would  1)e  cTil>;inro<l  by  tho 
objects  aud  position  of  the  writcra.  They  would  nut  meroly  gain  or 
lose  credit  with  the  puWic  by  tlio  exhibit  ion  of  care  and  tidolity,  or 
the  reverse,  but  their  own  cuiecr  would  depend  upon  tho  character 
thus  acquii'cd.  Writers  for  the  press  belong  to  it  for  tho  most  part 
OB  a  profewion.  Thaw  yrbo  adopt  that  employment  in  addition  to  other 
profeanona,  do  so  either  for  the  pay,  or  from  the  wish  to  advanoe  their 
own  opinions.  Nowwhoi  a  writer  showed  himself  idle  or  prejudiced, 
not  moreljr  to  the  editor,  who  perhaps  migpht  not  ohserre  his  eirors,  or 
might  be  Tnossed  by  Uto  samo  prejudice,  or  might  be  influenced  by 
pivate  favour,  bat  to  the  public,  so  that  it  camo  to  be  remarked  that 
Huch  a  one's  artides  wen  not  worth  reading,  because  they  could  not  be 
depcn  lf  fl  on,  a  much  more  serious  result  would  follow  to  tho  writer 
hiraseii.  Marked  out  as  an  inferior  man,  an  editor's  favour  could  not 
support  him,  ior  no  paper  can  lake  the  risk  of  beinj?  known  to  bo 
written  by  inferior  hands.  Ivich  man's  work  thus  standing  by  itself, 
aud  tried  by  itself,  marked  by  the  verdiei  ui  public  opinion  an  either 
gold,  silver,  biiiiis,  or  clay,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  each  would 
use  his  best  efforts  to  obtain  for  it  the  highest  place — a  plaoe  which, 
when  not  a  single  individual,  or  a  coterie,  deciding  privately  and 
having  its  own  private  ends  in  view,  hut  the  whole  publio,  is  the 
judge,  will  depend  on  the  steriing  value  of  the  pa|»ers  to  which  a 
writer's  name  is  habituidly  attached. 

A\lioev6r  doubts  this  need  only  turn  bis  attention  to  the  operation 
of  tl'.e  two  syst^s  in  other  branches  of  literature.  Books  that  are 
worthlof*8,  or  worse  than  worthless,  do  indeed  appear  without  number. 
But  tlieir  authors  soon  find,  in  the  general  indiffercTicc,  a  motive 
either  to  alter  their  style,  or  to  cease  to  write.  If  thev  continue  to 
write,  they  are  not  read,  and  so  t^-row  harmless.  But  when  an 
author's  name  ts  known  (uo  mutter  whetlier  it  is  h'ln  real  namo  or 
only  a  nom  (k  piiimc,  in  cither  case  it  identities  inm  uith  his  work), 
and  he  is  accepted  as  a  writer  of  weight,  the  public  looks  to  him, 
encourages  him,  and  trusts  him.  Hence  there  is  the  strongest  possible 
motive  to  the  author  <^  a  book  to  write  caiefully  and  honesdy.  And 
henco  it  follows  tiiat  all  our  established  anthcM  are  men  whom  we 
place  great  reliance  on,  having  proved  tbdr  title  to  it  by  testing 
their  first  works  on  their  own  merits.  In  a  preoiBely  similar  way 
are  tho  claims  of  the  writers  in  our  periodical  literature  tried  and 
established.  A  man  whose  contributions  are  valueless  may,  so  long  as 
he  is  nnonymous,  hold  his  place  by  favour  of  editorial  friendship,  or 
to  advance  some  cause  which  cannot  attract  more  independent  sup- 
port.   But  a  man  who  writes  under  his  own  name  cannot  keep  his 
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pliico  unices  the  public  lia.s  docided  that  he  deserves  it.  And  lienee 
it  ibllowK  tl::it  thuso  \\]io  are  tbtis  knmvn  an-  all  men  and  ^vonK'Il  of 
Ten'  hi«:fh  standing,  tw  hij^h  in  liuutjur  (wherever  honour  is  an 
cleiutut  ill  the  credit  given  tlicTn)  aw  in  Utrrnry  ahility.  And  the 
ineroasing  number  of  periodicals  which  admit,  and  of  \vritci*s  who 
4idopt,  the  prmotioe  of  ngnAtttrc,  pi-oim  Ijtat  die  public  approbation 
maket  it  a  system  odvoutAgcous  to  aU  parties 

There  is  no  reason  wliy  the  system  dunild  not  bo  applied  in  nowa- 
papers.  A  name  that  was  hitherto  unknown  would  of  course  hare  to 
make  its  way  by  its  own  nmits.  The  productions  it  was  appended 
to  would  bo  at  finst  read  very  oritioally.  When  they  stated  fitets,  the 
accuracy  of  statement  would  be  examined,  and  tbo  train  of  I'easoning 
would  bo  aocepte<l  only  in  so  fai*  as  it  might  seem  strictly  just.  If 
it  appcare<l  that  the  writ<*r  woa  either  reckless  or  incompetent,  readers 
would  soon  cease  toprlance  at  \\m  articles,  and  in  that  case  (hey  v.uuld 
certainly  soon  cease  to  a])pcar.  iJut  if  he  gained  a  ju4  reputation 
for  accuracy  and  ability,  readci-s  A\ould,  with  equally  uniailing  in- 
stinct, turn  to  the  writing  which  bore  such  a  stamp. 

Wo  have  already  sufilcient  evidence,  even  in  the  columns  of  uows* 
|japors  themselves,  of  the  truth  of  such  a  law.  How  few  read  anony- 
mous letters  in  the  noivspapere!  But  when  a  letter  appears  signed 
Goldwin  Smith,  Jaoob  Omnium,  or  S.  Q.  0.,  everyone  turns  to  it 
beeausc  thc^  know  it  will  be  worth  reading,  and  oAcn  not  all  the 
faestige  of  the  anonymouH  leaders  can  procure  for  them  a  perusal 
before  the  Ictteie  attested  by  euch  well-known  names  or  initials. 
Would  men  such  as  these  lose  in  weight  with  the  public  if  tbey  wroto 
kodors  instead  of  letters,  and  identified  their  work  in  the  same  way  ? 

Nolhinp",  indecfl,  would  more  tend  to  the  encouragement  and  ele- 
vation of  the  lit(>rarj'  profession  than  puch  a  moile  of  distinguishing 
and  rewartliiig  excellence  and  hiVli  print  iplo.  The  consequence 
would  bo  the  o■ro^vtll  of  a  race  of  writt  r.s  ^\•ilo  would  make  journalism 
thoir  avowed  busiuess,  and  who,  i^ctiing  them£>olves  no  longer  con- 
demned to  obscurity,  and  to  have  their  host  thoughts  attributed  to 
the  impersonalily  of  a  newspaper,  or  credited  to  some  individntl 
whom  the  public  may  wrongl}'  guess  to  be  the  autlior,  would  via 
with  each  other  in  aiming  at  public  reoognttion  by  the  noblest  Jpttha. 
For  Ike  public,  after  all,  and  in  the  long  run,  is  not  mean,  nor  fiBdse, 
nor  even  deliberately  prejudioed.  If  it  were,  wo  might  at  once 
despair  of  society  and  human  nature  together.  But,  whatever  its 
tomporan'  aberrations,  it  seeks  at  last  the  true  and  the  right ;  and  it 
most  values  and  rno^t  honours,  not  those  who  have  pandered  to  its 
errors,  or  its  boeor  sentiments,  but  tho??e  who  have  been  faiiliful  to 
the  truth,  and  dared  its  momentary  displeasure  to  recall  it  when  it 
has  gone  astray.    It  is  hard  to  over-estimate  what  might  be  the  im- 
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pulse  given  to  uprightness  and  purity  of  public  thought  in  this 
generation,  if  only  our  daily  iuhtructors  had  ever  before  them  the 
sense  that  by  tbeir  works  would  they  personally  be  judged,  that  by 
ooDBoientious  energy  they  would  win  place  and  ftnu,  that  hy  fiilae- 
hood  or  by  tniciding  they  would  only  win  to  themadyes  a  momentary 
applause,  soon  to  be  extinguished  in  pennanent  ocmtempt. 

The  gradual  establishment  of  so  high  a  standard  of  moralily  in 
journalism  would  permit,  with  little  injury,  the  oocaaional  and  ex- 
ceptional admission  of  anonymous  writing,  when  there  was  peculiar 
reason  for  concealing  the  name.  It  might  be  that,  in  rare  cases,  to 
advocate  a  particular  lino  of  ]>()licy,  or  even  to  show  interest  in  a 
particular  subject,  might  be  detrimental  to  an  individual  who  was 
not  a  regular  writer,  but  wlio  might  have  valuable  means  of  judging 
upon  some  special  topic  of  interest  at  the  moment.  In  such  cases  an 
anonymous  article  might  ap])ear,  as  it  does  now,  standing  only  on  its 
own  merits,  and  on  the  general  credit  of  the  journal.  Uut  it  would 
bear  more  weight  than  it  does  now,  by  exactly  so  much  as  the  credit 
of  the  paper  had  been  raised,  by  the  higher  tone  infused  through 
adoption  <^  the  general  system  of  personal  and  avowed  responsTbili^. 

The  case  of  leading  articles  has  hitherto  been  that  which  has  been 
in  our  -view.  But  the  same  principle  applies  to  other  departments  of 
a  news])a|K>r.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  public  would  get  mudi  more 
correct  inlbrmation  of  foreign  affairs  if  it  had  the  names  of  the  special 

correspondents,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  they  had  means  of 
information?  Half  the  ridiculous  stories  that  allect  the  umney 
market,  and  sometimes  increase  the  chances  of  war,  would  perish 
before  birth,  the  rest  would  die  in  laughter  or  contempt,  if  it  were 
only  known  that  the  person  who  professes  to  cuiumuiiicutc  the  secrets 
of  despots  or  the  resolutions  of  cabinets  has  only  the  gossip  of  a  coffee- 
house for  his  source  of  information.  On  the  other  hand,  those  whose 
position  secured  them  the  means  of  obtaining  really  Taluable  intelli- 
gence would  be  c<»Tefipondingly  appreciated.  So,  again,  with  regard 
to  criticisnis  on  music,  or  painting,  or  the  drama.  In  these  there  is 
known  to  enter  so  much  of  personal  favour  or  enmity  that  in  truth 
the  public  now-a-days  pays  verj^  little  attention  to  them.  News- 
paper authority  can  at  the  most  induce  us  to  look  or  to  listen  with  a 
little  more  care,  but  a  newspaper  verdict  neither  makes  nor  condemns 
any  artiste.  But  the  system  is  scarcely  the  less  objectionable  because 
it  has  grown  innocuous.  It  wounds  il'it  cannot  kill,  it  retards  merit 
if  it  cannot  repress  it,  it  gives  a  momentary  success  if  it  cannot  ilnally 
palm  oil  incompetence  for  genius.  To  deliver  us  from  this  evil,  and 
to  substitute  really  valuable,  because  trustworthy,  criticism,  for  that 
which  is,  at  the  best,  only  disregarded,  the  honest  course  of  attesting 
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opinions  by  nameB  is  indispensable.  When  the  public  knows  tbat  it 
18  one  artist's  personal  friend  who  criticises  his  and  his  rival's  pictures; 
that  it  is  the  husband  of  a  musician,  or  the  partner  in  a  musical  firm, 
til  at  reports  on  concerts;  that  it  is  a  writer  of  pliiys  who  p^ives  his 
opinion  on  the  conduct  of  managers  and  the  abilities  of  actors,  the 
general  indifference  would  turn  into  active  reprobation,  and  news- 
paper owncr.s  would  be  compelled,  either  to  cease  from  tilling  their 
columns  with  false  and  unfair  judgments,  or  to  engage  critics  to 
whom  no  suspicion  of  paitiality  oould  attaoli. 

In  the  wider  field  of  book  criticism  the  same  otmrplaints  are  now 
made,  and  the  same  remedy  is  called  for.  Publish^,  authors,  and 
the  public  all  lament  that  there  is  not  a  literary  journal  which  is  not 
infected  to  the  core  with  &Touritisin.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  P 
A  man  gets  his  frimd  to  review  his  book,  and  the  motiyc  of  the 
review  nowhere  appears.  A  critio  has  a  priTate  pique,  and  the 
public  kuowj^  nothing  of  the  secret  source  of  so  much  judicial  acerbity. 
An  editor  ^vrites  books  himself,  and  in  reviewing  other  books  he 
favours  those  issuwl  by  his  own  publishing  hoaso,  and  pnys  kind 
things  of  other  authors  whom  he  expects  to  say  ani»nynious  kind 
things  of  him  in  other  reviews.  No  doubt  it  is  iuiposnible  to 
segregate  authors  and  critics  into  two  distinct  and  unconnected 
classes.  Nor  is  it  either  necessary  or  desirable  that  we  shoidd. 
Only  let  us  have  num  owning  what  they  do,  and  let  us  know  in 
each  case  whether  there  have  been  any  private  motives  suggesting 
either  favour  or  hostility.  There  is  no  function  so  terrible  as 
that  of  criticinn.  A  man's  hook  is  part  of  hia  life,  and  a  blow 
to  it  may  be  a  cruel  liurt  to  him.  But  the  public  needs  protection, 
too,  against  what  is  evil,  and  aid  in  the  appreciation  of  what  is  good. 
In  the  performance  of  these  most  weighty,  yet  most  delicate  duties^ 
the  critic  needs  all  the  support  wliich  can  br»  afforded  by  every 
aecuniukited  motive.  It  is  not  enouprh  to  warn  him  merely,  "Thou 
shalf  not  bear  false  witness  aijainst  thy  neighbour."  There  is  need 
for  the  further  warning,  A  tal.>(?  witness  shall  not  be  unpuni^ed, 
and  ho  that  fpeakoth  lies  shall  not  escape." 

If  now  it  be  asked  ^  hy,  if  acknowledged  writing  would  be  attended 
with  80  many  advantages  to  authors  and  to  the  public,  it  has  not  ere 
now  been  generally  adopted,  the  explanation  is  not  difficult.  In  the 
first  place,  custom — wUch  is  always  hard  to  altw — ^is  against  die 
change.  In  the  aecond  place,  all  that  ia  overrated  by  tiie  present 
system  and  is  secretly  doubtful  of  maintaining  its  position  under  the 
new,  all  tiiat  is  stupid  and  all  that  is  actuated  by  prejudice  or  private 
object,  is  set  vehemently  against  an  alteration  that  would  iqipraise 
every  man  at  his  true  value,  and  try  every  composition  by  open  and 
Strict  rules.  In  the  third  place,  the  ^ncied  interests  of  new^per 
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proprietora  aiTny  them  against  the  rcfonii.  Tlicy  conceive  that  as 
tho  public  would  not  J.fand  mcdiocntv.  and  as  able  men  worild  bo 
rocop:i;isf'(],  ihey  woidd  haxc  to  pity  inoro  to  sccuro  the  best  abilities;. 
I'robaliiy  tlu  v  arc  rippht.  But  jjrobably  also  they  nrc  wnjiipr  u\  lltcir 
<lt«(liK-tioiJ,  tiiuL  ilicir  interests  would  permanently  sufl'er.  Whatever 
add^  to  the  character  of  newspapern,  iucrcu&cs  their  circ^dalion. 
*\jQd  if  magazine  proprietors  find  their  advautugo  in  eng agiug  tho 
'best  ttTailable  talent  at  its  own  pioe,  and  m  letting  the  pubb'e  knom 
that  they  hare  done  no,  there  seems  no  good  roaaon  vrhy  high-class 
jonmals  should  not. 

It  seems  evident,  at  nU  erents,  that  the  idea  is  gaining  ground. 
The  increasing  influence  of  journaliKm  is  attended  with  u  rise  in  tho 
position  of  journalists,  and  with  at  tho  same  time  an  inclination  in  tho 
public  to  discover  tho  individual  writers  and  a  desire  in  the  writers  to  bo 
personally  recognised.  [Novelists,  travellers,  piiilosophers,  statosnicTi, 
are  all  known  to  be  amnnp^  the  contributors  to  llu>  columns  of  leailing 
journals,  and  even  ministers  of  the  (Jrowu  add  t'»  their  weight  by 
being  understood  to  write  in  daily  papci's.  There  is  no  reason  that 
they  should  not.  The  function  thus  exercised  is,  next  to  that  of 
addessing  the  JIouko  of  Commouf,  the  most  po>%edul  uicaus  of 
swaying  political  o|nnion.  In  some  respects  it  even  surpasses  in 
influence  that  moro  distinguished  organ.  But  the  yery  naagnitude 
of  its  influence  increases  the  necessity  for  its  being  exemsed  under 
'the  chastening  influence  o£  direct  responsibility.  Aspiring  to  form, 
and  to  lead  public  opinion,  and  in  great  measure  attaining  its  pre- 
tension, there  is  the  moro  urgent  necessity  for  its  reciprocal  subjuga- 
tion to  the  salutary  constraints  whitl:  public  opinion  imposes  on  the 
individual  depositories  of  power.  Anil  when  tbo  best  men  are  ready 
to  accept  tbc'^e  eoTiditiona,  and  recogni^o  fliai  1  y  adoption  of  them 
their  ])i)\ver  lor  good  will  bo  enhanced,  wiiilo  tiiey  '.vill  he  freed  from 
the  taint  of  associated  ami  \nidistiT!f>uif^hnble  coiTuption,  or  luoUdi- 
ncss,  the  establishment  of  the  principle  caniuit  be  long  deibrred. 

It  only  needs  to  be  added,  that  tho  course  here  advocated  is  not  lo  bo 
measured  by  the  cficcts  of  compulsory  acknowledgment,  combined 
with  a  crushing  censorship,  in  France.  What  is  suited  for  England 
is  the  opposito  of  the  French  system  in  both  these  respects.  It 
would  bo  voluntary  instead  of  compulsory,  and  subject  to  the  re- 
straint of  public  opinion,  not  ci  the  police  and  the  Home  Oflke. 
But  it  may  bo  safely  assertc^l  that  the  degradation  of  tho  French 
press  hos  been  accomplished  by  the  law  of  prosecutions,  warnings^ 
and  suppressions,  and  in  no  degree  by  the  obligation  of  signature, 
leather,  perhaps,  the  latter  requirement  has  saved  Fi*encb  journalism 
from  sinking  yet  lower,  by  engng'injT  the  honour  of  a  lew  mm  m  the 
struggle  to  maintain  its  position  under  evciy  dithcuity,  and  by  saving 
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them  from  being  confounded  in  one  <^onoral  contempt.  We,  under 
happier  circumstances,  may  reap  kirger  advantages,  with  less  diffi- 
culties to  contend  aj^^aiust.  We  have  in  thnt  profession  an  ability 
no  lesf,,  with  au  independence  far  oreater.  What  yet  ronininH  to  be 
done  is  that  wc  elevate  the  tone,  and  purge  out  the  corruptions  that 
infect  the  wliole  with  a  pervading  aentimeiit  of  want  of  uprightness. 
The  way  to  which  is,  Tory  olmou.sIy,  to  insist  upon  orexy  one  hearing 
the  open  reeponsibility  for  his  own  share  in  the  work. 

For  this  result  there  is  not  needed  any  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
honourable  ambition,  and  the  yet  more  honourable  s^isitiYcness  of 
public  writers  will  oro  loog  insist  on  the  change  being  made.  3'ublic 
opinion  will  sustain  and  enforce  the  demand.  It  will  bo  fdt  to 
be  an  intolerable  anomaly  that  while  all  our  public  affairs  are  con- 
ducted by  men  who  come  into  the  light  of  day,  public  opinion 
them  should  bo  formed  and  ^lu'ded  by  men  who  remain  in  the  dark. 
It  will  .seem  monstrous  that  an  author  who  festities  in  bi.s  own  name 
to  what  he  Ixlieve.s  to  be  the  trutli  should  have  his  credit  iiuj)ugned 
by  a  critic  who  otfL-rs  in  hi^  turn  no  ])l(nlgo  of  his  own  knowledge  or 
fairness.  It  will  bo  condcmnc<l  u.s  uo  Ic-^t*  indelen^ible  than  cruel 
that  an  artist  whoso  bread  comes  finmi  public  appreciation  should  be 
subjected  to  the  attacks  of  one  who  shrinks  from  declaring  that  ho  is 
a  rival  or  an  enemy.  In  politicn,  in  literature,  in  law,  in  the  church, 
in  art,  all  who  seek  to  serve  the  public  perform  their  functions  openly, 
and  submit  their  personal  character  and  position  to  the  judgment  of 
the  world*  It  will  not  be  mueL  !  ger  homo  that  that  judgment 
lihould  be  pronounced  or  dictated  by  a  secret,  irresponsiblOj  self- 
const  itu  ted  tribunal,  of  which  the  members  refuse  to  give  their  names 
as  guarantee  of  their  capacity  and  their  honour.  Such  a  system  ran 
be  defended  only  on  the  pli  a  that  it  is  powerless.  Where  power  i» 
assumed,  responsibility  must  be  ofiixcd. 

J.  lioVD  KlNXEAK. 
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I.  Short  SluJiet  vn  Crc  it  Sul':>rU.    Cy  Jamxs  A>Tno>r  Fbovdk. 
M Jl.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxfonl.  3  voU.  Longman* 

imr. 

H.  Wann  u  ur:!rn  tinstre  ErantjfUrn  rrrfrts^t  f    In  ajIf^emeinrAMlicber 
Wei«c  U-antwortet   von  CoxsTAXnx  TrscuK.M>oKi-.  Lcipng. 

(  WKm  wen  our  GotptU  WriiUm  I  iVjiwlviy  uiewered  by  Cositajc* 
TiKsTiacimriioKr.  l>ii»ie.  18«5.> 

m.  When  were  our  C'  v/  r.w  Wnitnt  ^  An  Argtinicnt  l>y  Constantixk 
Tisc'UK5i>oiir.  With  a  Narrative  of  the  Diacoveiy  of  the  itiiiaitic 
MmnuMi!^  aeooadBdltian.  Laadon ;  Th*  Beligima  TkMt  Soflkty, 
1M7. 

T. 

rpHE  title  of  this  collection  of  Mr.  Froudt-'s  minor  works  is  singii- 
larly  well  chosen.  The  majority  of  the  siihjocts  treated  are  of 
^reat  iTiiportnTuc,  jind  the  treatises  are  of  tlie  shortest.  AVe  wish 
we  were  not  c«Jinpelied  to  infer  tliiit  in  another  sense  the  title  is  too 
fntc  ;  that  there  were  not  (n  i(h  lu  e  in  these  two  volumes,  that  of 
some  of  these  great  suhjects  Mr.  Froude's  studies  have  been  short 
indeed.  We  speak  particularly  of  three  articles, "  On  the  Philosophy 
of  Catholioian/'  **  A  Plea  for  the  Free  Discuasioii  of  Theological  INffi- 
oultiea,"  and  ''Criticiam  and  the  Gospel  Histoiy."  We  own  to 
some  suxiniae  at  finding,  in  the  writings  of  siioh  an  anther,  secondary 
Uemishes  which  would  of  themselves,  were  the  articles  anonymous, 
indicate  an  inadequacy  of  acquaintance  with  the  matter  taken  in 
hand.  For  instance,  an  Oxford  professor  is  called  Mr.  ^Fanse//  ^xir) ; 
the  respondent  to  Colenso  is  Dr.  M'Call  {nic).  lie  speaks  of  Ohxia* 
tianity  as  having  "  made  its  way  out  of  a  little  fishing  village  in 
Galileo."  Does  he  suppose  Nazareth  to  have  been  n  "  fishin|?  village?" 
for  by  the  terms  of  his  sentence,  compared  with  "  (  'an  anything  good 
como  out  of  J^^azarethP"  he  can  mean  no  other.    Or  ii'  he  had 
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Capernaum  in  his  mind,  does  he  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  village  at 
all?  Tic  speaks  of  " -i  rererenr/  {nic)  and  patient  examination," 
meaning  reverend ;  he  so  iui-  allows  himself  in  awkwarrl  rxprcssions 
as  to  write  "his  eyos,  like  the  eyes  of  the  discipled  0/  Eiiinutmy  are 
holden;"  and  in  liberties  with  grammar,  as  to  leave  uncorrected, 
"  So  little  do  men  care  to  understand  the  conditions  which  have  made 
them  what  they  arc,  and  which  has  {sic)  created  for  them  that  very 
wisdom  in  wliielt  ihey  themaelTes  an  bo  ocmteaated.'*  These  tripe  are  not 
promising ;  a  thoH  stndj  on  a  great  subject  ought  to  be  the  conden- 
sation  of  widely  diffused  and  accurate  information,  and  should  be  at 
least  blameless  in  the  ten  which  it  takes  before  the  world. 

As  we  adTanoe,  the  omen  thus  furnished  begins  to  be  fulfilled. 
It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  follow  Mr.  Froude  through  the 
crude  assertions  and  faulty  analogies  of  the  two  articles  entitled  "The 
Philosophy  of  Catholicism  "  and  "  A  Pica  for  the  Free  Discussion  of 
ThcolopVnl  Diffieiiltie*^."  Whether  Hebrew  archaDologista  are  pre- 
pared to  uceept  the  inference  that  Genesis  is  post- Aristotelian,  wo 
cannot  sav  :  but  it.  is  a  neeessary  one  from  the  strange  jimiblc  which 
Mr.  Froude  preseuts  us  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of 
sin.  If  he  replies  that  not  Genesis,  but  an  accepted  interpretation  of 
Genesis,  is  meant,  then  we  rejoin  that  bis  text  admits  of  no  such 
evasion.  If  die  words  "  Oursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  "  have 
any  meaning  at  all,  they  carry  with  them  the  theory  which  he 
describes  the  Jew  as  having  Adopted  in  looking  for  a  solution  of 
the  question  (viz.,  how  evil  had  crept  into  matter)  wMeh  PhUo  had 
IcJI  (loubfful  {tiey 

Whether,  again,  the  comparison  between  astronomy  and  theology^ 
with  the  awkwardly  playful  episode  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  pro- 
secuting ^Ir.  Jellingcr  Hymonds  in  the  Court  of  Arche*?.  is  or  is  not 
Hff  n  il),  or  oupht  to  have  been  made  by  any  man  of  ordinary  dis- 
ci iniination,  we  do  not  stop  here  to  argue.  But  even  in  thus  passing 
on,  we  mu^t  protest  against  the  spirit  of  concealed  banter  in  which 

*  That  theru  uiuy  bti  no  doubt  on  thiB  point,  we  quote  Mr.  Froudo  B  own  wonLi : — 
"EMtowitmHiiigw dearly flial  flweqMcial  alnaglh oFcnril  ]ay,M  the  pfaOoeoplMn 

had  seen,  in  maffrr,  it  vrnn  80  far  a  conchision  which  Vfth  Jew  and  Persian  were  reudyto 
accept ;  the  naked  Aristotelic  viow  of  it  being  most  acceptable  to  the  Fenian,  the  Plato- 
nic to  tiie  HeUnuttte  J«ir.  But  tlwpaxer  theology  of  fheJevfofcadlma  to  kwk&r  A 
solution  of  the  question  which  Plato  had  left  doubtful,  and  to  explain  how  «vil  had  crvpfc 
into  matter.  IIo  could  not  allow  that  what  God  had  created  could  be  of  its  own  nntnre 
imperfect.  God  mode  it  very  good ;  some  other  causo  had  broken  in  to  spoil  it.  At-cord- 
ingly,  aa  before  he  had  reduced  the  iadapendent  Arimanea,  whose  existence  ha  hui  leamt 
at  Bub ylon,  into  a  subordinate  spirit ;  ao  mtr,  not  questioning  the  facte  of  diseaise,  of 
death,  of  pain,  or  of  the  infirmity  of  the  lieeh  which  the  natural  stceDgth  of  the  spirit 
wnwaM»  to  nmlt»ktMc9mUid  fir  tkmmH^ 

ihr«Ufy  titmtif  mtf  hit  tin  had  brouffht  a  curse  upon  U$  «MS»  mttttrM  tartk,  ud  npon 
aU  lAUh  una  CMhSoned  out  of  it"— VoL  L,  p.  184. 
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these  two  articles  are  written.  If  a  luun  i-^  dealin;^  witli  a  srrious 
subject,  let  him  deal  with  it  seriously;  let  him  look  hi.s  reader  in 
the  lace,  and  spcalc  Oohu  Jidc.  When  he  asserts,  let  the  sound  of  his 
words  carry  their  inmost  sense.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Froude. 
It  requires  no  Tery  keen  discemmextt  to  aee  that  his  pasaagw  of 
conoeaBion  and  courtesy  are  ImtTeils  for  tiio  bitterest  irony;  and 
that  he  is  then  making  meiriest  with  the  initiated,  whcoi  the  un- 
sophisticated reader  supposes  him  to  he  really  for  a  few  moments  in 
earnest.  This  kind  of  style  is  Tory  much  in  fashion  now.  Wc  have 
known  it  sometimes  to  accompany  a  lurkinp:  wish  to  stand  well  with 
those  who  are  simple  enough  to  hang  to  tlie  old  beliefs,  and  o  fear 
of  spcakinp;  out  the  amount  of  unbelief  which  is  rcnllv  in  the  author's 
mind.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  examples  of  it  were  not  to  be  fotmd 
in  high  places,  and  among  our  very  first  write  i  s.  \  must  able, 
perhaps  fhe  most  able,  prelate  of  our  Church,  raar^  the  effect  of  his 
comnu'iits  on  subjocts  of  the  day  by  this  hul f -earnest  kind  oi"  style, 
au  inheritance,  in  his  case,  ironi  other  times,  and  other  opinions  than 
his  present  ones.  In  his  poweifnl  charges  and  pamphlets,  if  there 
erer  is,  or  seems  to  he,  an  onward  flowing,  for  a  time,  of  hearty 
sympathy,  it  never  fiiils  to  he  atoned  for  h\  an  eddying  round  into  a 
still  and  oreamj  baok-water  of  un&thomahlo  sarcasm.  If  all  sneh 
passages  eould  be  strook  out  from  his  writings,  he  himself  would 
appear  to  greater  adYantagc,  and  their  effect  for  good  would  be  vastly 
increased. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Froudc.    It  is  of  the  third  of  the  articles 

mentioned  abo\  c,  tlint  wo  wish  now  principally  to  speak ;  that  which 
ho  entitles '*  Criticism  and  the  Gospel  Histor}'."  We  shall  hardly 
!)(>  thought  presumptuous  in  so  doing,  if  the  following  sentence  be 
taken  into  account : — 

**  Wo  fon  I  (1  lioyond  owr  ciftu  (  to  trespass  on  ground  wliich  wc  leave 
usually  to  proiessionai  theologians,  and  to  tell  them  plainly  that  there  are 
(lifflculticB  whidi  it  is  their  ImsioMS  to  dear      but  to  which,  with  wono 

than  imprudence,  they  close  their  own  eyes,  ai  1  1  HIk  i-ately  endeavour  to 
keep  them  from  our?.  Some  of  these  it  I>;thL'  obji  ct  <>t'  this  paper  to  point 
out,  with  au  eurut'at  liojxj  that  Dean  Aitoixl,  or  JJr.  Kilieott,  or  some  other 
competent  clerprynian  may  cam  our  gratitade  by  telling  us  what  to  think 
about  tlietn.  St'ttiirj:  asith.-  tluir  duty  to  u?:,  they  will  timl  frank  dealini;  in 
the  long  run  their  wisest  policy.  The  conscrraUvc  theologians  of  England 
have  carried  silence  to  the  point  of  indiscretion." — (P.  242.) 

The  present  writer  only  regrets  that  he  did  not  see  this  challen*^ 
when  it  first  appearotl  in  Fnistr'n^rngatiiK  m  1S(M;  but,  seeing  it 
now,  he  feek  it  a  duty  not  to  let  judgment  go  by  default ;  and,  before 
all  other  things,  he  would  Bay  something  on  the  t^ution  here  given 
by  Mr.  Froude — **  They  will  find  frank  dealing  in  the  long  run  their 
wisest  policy."  The  present  writer  is  not  eonscioca  of  ever  having 
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employed  imy  other.  In  tlic  Proiogomciufc  to  tlio  fint  Tolumc  of  bin 
Greek  Testament,  published  in  1849,  ho  wrote  the  following  sentence, 
with  roforeaoo  to  this  ver}'  point :  CkrUtiamhj  neeer  was,  and  weer 
coit  be,  the  gainer  by  any  coHceabneuf,  warping^  or  aroidance  of  the  plain 
fritf/:,  irlirrcrrr  if  t);  io  lu- /ouii'L"  And  in  ili;  sj  irit  lie  bus  met, 
whctlier  adequately  ctr  injitk<imitely,  evcrj'  diiiicuity  of  the  sacred 
text.  For  clolnrj  this,  ho  has  on  sovcral  (i^casions  incurred  severe 
blame ;  he  has  had  It)  meet  the  di^sun-ion  tvA']  disapproval  of  .son;o  of 
his  best  frieTids ;  hut  he  is  not  aware  liiai  h"  1ms  ever  shruTdc  from 
acknowledgiiif^  a  oillit  ulty,  or  ever  arrcpted  solutions  which  s^mud 
to  him  iueoiii«jstcnt  v.      honesty  and  open  dealhin^. 

There  woultl  have  been  no  nee^l  of  this  statement,  were  it  not  that 
writers  like  Mr.  Froudc  arc  in  tho  habit  of  uH::uming  dkbonosty  as 
the  necessary  tcropcr  of  mind  of  all  defenders  of  Christiiinity.  To 
turn  his  own  words  agziinst  himvolf,  *'  the  service  of  truth  is  made  (by 
him)  to  appear  as  one  thing,  the  service  of  God  as  another."  When 
he  asks,  "  Is  faith  never  to  cease  to  dread  inveetigation  ?  **  when  ho 
writes,  "  If  theEnp:lish  learned  clei^ had  fitith  as  a  p^valn  of  mnstard- 
seed,  thoy  would  be  the  fir.-t  to  take  pcv.^o  -  ion  of  the  tield — they 
would  look  tho  tb'fficultv  in  tho  face  fearlessly  and  frankly ;  "  we  can 
only  suppose  that  tli"  ^  lK»rtnos.s  of  his  studies  has  really  \\<A  allowf  d 
liim  to  be  conversant  with  what  has  been  by  «{^vcml  of  the  l]i!;,'li-]i 
clerpy  at  least  attempted,  in  the  very  s]>irit  iuui<.ate<l  by  luui,  (l-.ii  inj>: 
the  last  twenty  ycar^.  lie  could  not  otherwise  have  uUowcd  himsell' 
to  say — 

"It  is  the  more  strange  that  as  time  passes  on,  and  divine  after  divine  is 
raised  to  honour  and  offico  for  his  theological  services,  wo  should  find  only 

when  we  turn  to  tluir  writiui;'--,  that  louil  promises  end  in  no  peiform- 
anc<  :  tlmt  the  chief  olsif.-t  wliich  thcv  set  before  theinselves  is  to  avoid 
tlifli«  lilt  <rn)uud;  and  that  the  points  on  which  wc  most  cry  out  for  sutisfuctiou 
are  pusstd  o\-cr  in  silence,  or  arc  disposed  of  with  ineffectual  common-plitcGS." 
— (r.  239.) 

V\\  ]iiu>(  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  one  things  to  hold  our  accoimt 
of  difficulties  to  be  inadequate,  and  entirely  another  to  speak  in  the 
strain  which  we  have  quoted.  The  former  course  would  be  at  least 
within  the  limits  of  fair  controversy;  the  latter,  whieli  Mr.  Fronde 
has  chosen  to  adoj):,  is,  considering  the  state  of  the  ca^jc,  simply 
indoler.t  ;md  discredit  able. 

AViih  regard  to  one  statement  whi<  li  he  makes  rcsj)ecting  ISG 1,  we 
arc  happy  to  be  able  to  believe  that  aL  all  eveiilf^  ii,  or  any  assignable 
result  of  it,  is  iar  &om  being  tho  case  at  the  present  moment.  He 
speaks  of  the  **  now  notoriooB  work  of  H.  Hcnan,  which  is  shooting 
through  £«rope  with  a  rapidity  which  recalls  the  era  of  Luther." 
The  sequel  to  that  work,  which  was  to  follow  up  its  great  efibet, 
caBctted  very  little  attention;  and  now,  within  four  years  after  tho 
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pnWication  of  the  "  Vic  de  Ji'sxis,"  the  traces  of  M.  Kenan's  influence 
oil  belief  have,  it  i&  tiaid,  almost  vanished. 

But  wc  proceed  to  the  matter  itself  of  Air.  Froude's  challenge — 
the  nvicstiou  of  the  autlieuticity  of  the  Gospels.  We  will  state  the 
difficulties,  as  far  as  is  ocmsisteiit  willi  oar  limits*  in  his  own 
language  : — 

**  Looking,  then,  to  the  three  fn  Gospels,  usually  calicil  the  Synoptical, 
-we  are  encountered  immediately  with  a  remarkable  common  element  vhich 

lains  through  them  all — a  rcsernblanco  too  perullar  to  he  the  result  of  accident, 
and  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  tlu  ory  that  the  writers  wcrr-  independent 
of  each  other.  It  is  not  that  general  similurity  which  we  bhould  exi)ect  in 
different  accounts  of  the  same  scenes  and  events,  but,  amidst  many  dif- 
fc  r(  nco^,  n  broad  TeiD  of  diGunutantial  identity  extmding  both  to  substance 
and  expression. 

•*  And  the  identity  is  of  scTend  kinds. 

"  I.  Although  the  three  ev.ingcli.^ts  relate  each  of  them  some  things  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  and  altliough  between  them  there  arc  some  striking 
divei^ncies — as,  for  instance,  between  the  account  of  our  Lord's  miraculous 
birtii  in  St.  Uatthew  and  St  Luke,  and  in  the  absence  in  St  Hark  of  ony 
mention  of  the  miraculous  birth  at  all — nevertheless,  the  body  of  the  story 
is  essentially  the  same.  Out  of  thosp  words  and  actions — so  many,  that  if  all 
were  related  the  world  itself  could  nut  cuut-aiu  the  bookb  that  should  be 
written— the  three  evangelists  select  for  the  most  part  the  same ;  tiie  same 
parables,  the  same  miracles,  and,  more  or  less  complete,  the  same  addresses. 
When  the  material  from  which  to  t>clect  was  so  abundant — how  abundant  we 
have  but  to  turn  to  the  fbnrth  evangelist  to  see— it  is  at  least  singular  that 
tliree  writers  shonld  Lave  made  so  nearly  the  same  choice. 

♦*  II.  Bnt  this  i<;  not  alt.  Not  only  are  the  things  related  the  same,  but 
the  language  in  which  thev  are  expressed  is  the  same.  Sometimes  the  re- 
semblance is  such  as  would  have  arisen  had  the  eyangelists  been  translating 
from  a  common  doctiment  in  another  language.  Sometimes,  and  most  fre- 
«j[uently,  there  is  an  absolute  verbal  ide  ntity  ;  pontrnpes.  parntrrnphs,  long  pas- 
sages, are  word  for  wurd  tlie  very  same  ;  a  11  w  ciplessious  have  been  slightly 

varied,  a  partadc  transposed,  a  tense  or  a  case  altered,  bat  the  differences 

being  no  greater  than  would  arise  it  a  number  of  persons  were  to  write  from 
memonr  some  common  passages  which  they  knew  almost  by  heart.  That 
there  uionld  have  been  this  identity  in  the  account  of  the  wwri»  used  by  our 
Lord  seems  at  iiist  sight  no  more  than  wc  shoidd  expect.    Bat  it  extends  to 

the  narrative  as  well ;  and  with  respect  to  tlie  parabhs  and  discourses,  there 
is  this  extraordinary  ieature,  that  whereas  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  have 
spok^  in  the  ordinary  language  of  Palestine,  tiie  resemblance  between  the 

evangelists  is  in  the  Greek  translation  of  them  ;  and  how  unlikely  it  is  that 
a  number  of  person^  in  translating  from  one  language  into  another  shotild 
hit  by  accident  on  tiic  same  expretsions,  the  simplest  experiment  will  show.*' 
--(P.  242.) 

Wc  are  obligod  to  pass  over  the  various:  tentative  accounts  which 
yiv.  Fronde^  jiives  of  these  ])heiioinena.  They  are  such  as  are  alreadv 
i'aniiliur  to  aiiw'ho  arc  acquainted  with  the  buhjec  t :  chroniclers  borrow- 
ing one  from  another,  and  adding  a  finish  or  a  polish,  or  two  borrowing 
from  a  third ;  newspapw  oonespondents  agreeing  verbally ;  and  the 
necessary  alternative  inference  in  these  casee»  either  that  they  had 
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seen  each  other's  Icttei-s,  or  that  they  had  worked  up  a  conunon 
document.    He  proceeds : — 

"  Tf  the  writers  itpfc  men  of  evident  good  faith;  if  their  stories  were  in 
parts  widely  ditt'crcnt;  if  tboy  made  no  allusion  to  each  other,  nor  ever 
referred  to  one  another  as  anthorities;  finally,  if  neither  of  them,  in  giving 
a  different  account  of  any  matter  from  that  given  by  his  companions,  pto- 
fcssrd  either  to  bo  supplying  an  omission  or  correctinj^  n  mistake,  then  wc 
slioiikl  have  little  doubt  that  they  had  themselves  not  communicated  with 
each  other,  but  were  aupplcmenting,  each  of  them  from  other  Murces  of 
information,  a  central  nanatiTQ  which  all  alike  had  before  them." — (P.  SM6.) 

He  tlitii  applies  liis  i  t  asoniiip^  to  the  throe  Synoptienl  Gospels  ;  and, 
rejectiiig  naturally  tlu'  solution  of  their  pliennnH^iKi  of  ugrccment  and 
disagreement  which  resolves  them  into  niirucles,  says  : — 

"We  arrive,  therefore,  at  the  same  conclusion  as  1>eforc:  t!iat  either  two 
of  the  evangelists  borrowctl  from  the  third,  or  else  there  was  some  other 
Gospel  besides  those  whiili  are  nuw  extant;  existing  perhaps  botli  iu  Hebrew 
and  Greek — existing  certainly  in  Greek — the  fragments  of  wJiii  harc  scattered 
up  ;ui(I  down  thii>ii;:]i  St.  Mark,  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Luke,  in  maaaes 
sufficiently  large  to  be  disUuctly  recognisable. 

"  That  at  an  early  period  in  tlie  Chrifltian  Church  many  anch  Gospels  existed, 
wc  know  certainly  from  the  words  of  St.  Luke.  St.  rani  alludes  to  words 
used  by  our  Lord  which  nro  not  mentioned  by  the  evangelists  ^v!  it  h  he 
assumed  nevertheless  to  be  well  known  to  his  hearers.  He  speukb,  too,  of  an 
appearance  of  our  Lord  after  his  resorrection  to  five  hundred  brethren ;  on 
which  the  four  Gospels  are  also  silent.  It  is  indisputable,  therefore,  that 
1.'  -ides  and  anteredent  to  tin  m  there  were  other  a'  <  onnts  of  our  Lord's  life 
in  u.sc  in  the  Christian  Church.  And  indeed,  what  more  natural,  what  more 
necessary,  than  that  from  the  day  on  which  the  apoetles  entered  upon  their 
pul'iic  mission,  Fome  nniTativr  .sliould  liarc  been  drawn  up  of  the  fads  which 
they  were  about  to  make  known?  Then  us  little  as  now  could  the  imagin- 
ation of  men  bo  trusted  to  relate  accurately  a  story  composed  of  stupendous 
mii  aclcs  without  mistake  or  exaggeration ;  and  their  very  first  step  would 
have  been  to  compose  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  to  whicli  they  ronld 
speak  with  certainty,  and  which  they  could  invest  with  authoritative  sanction. 
Is  it  not  possible  then  that  the  identical  passages  in  the  Synoptical  Gospels 
are  the  remains  of  something  of  this  kind,  which  the  evangelists,  in  their 
later,  fuller,  and  more  complete  histories,  enlarged  and  expanded?  The  con- 
jecture hua  been  often  made,  and  English  commentators  have  fur  tiie  most 
part  dismissed  it  dightingly ;  not  apparently  being  aware  flut  in  rejecting; 
one  hypothesis  they  were  Vionnd  to  sugp;ist  another;  or  at  least  to  admit  that 
there  was  something  which  required  explanation,  though  this  particular 
suggestion  did  not  seem  satisfactory." — (P.  247.) 

Now  it  is  hardly  credible  that  a  generally  wdl-infonned  writer  should 
be  altogether  ignorant  of  tiie  ehiborate  hypotheses  of  such  writers  as 
Bishop  Marsh  on  this  very  mattefr;  and  it  is  scarcely  less  incredible  that 
he  should  not  see  that  there  i»  another  h}'pothesis  which  would  afford 
a  solution  even  more  probable ;  viz.,  that  a  common  oral  account  of 
our  Lord's  sayings  and  doinga  was  current  in  the  Apostolic  body — 
an  h^-pothesis  which  would  £w  better  account  for  verbal  discrepancies 
VOL.  V.  B  n 
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uud  tlic  ingraiiiiig  of  portions  peculiar  to  the  various  reporters  of 
the  hurtory,  than  that  of  a  primitive  Ch>spd  eadsting  in  writing. 

And  here,  simply  beeaaae  the  present  writer  has  been  designated 
by  name  as  having  Bhronk  from  «lAitling  with  thia  diffiotdty,  and  not 
from  any  overvaltiing  of  the  eohxtion  whioh  he  has  propoeed^  he  will 
crave  penniHsion  to  reprint  a  passage  from  the  same  Prolegomena  to 
which  he  b^oro  referred 

"I  believe  that  the  Apostles,  in  virtuo  not  merely  of  their  havin;;;  Ik  •  n 
eye  and  ear  Avitnrs"?es  of  the  cvan'j:clic  history,  luit  cspccntlly  ot'  their 
o^cij  gave  to  Uic  various  churches  their  testimony  in  a  narrative  0/  fact* : 
such  naimtive  being  Modified  ia  each  esse  by  the  ii^ridnsl  mind  of  the 
Apostle  himself,  and  his  senae  of  what  was  rcqointe  for  the  peculiar  com- 
mtmity  to  which  he  was  ministering.  While  they  were  prinripally  topt  tlicr, 
and  instiucting  the  converts  at  Jerusalem,  such  narrative  would  naturally  bo 
for  th»  moti  part  tht  msm,  and  expressed  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
words:  coincident,  howPTrr,  n-.t  from  dfM)jn  or  rulf,  but  bccaiisr  tlie  thini;s 
themselves  wero  the  stme,  and  the  teaching  naturally  fell,  for  tiie  most  part, 
into  one  lorm.  it  would  be  easy  and  interesting  to  follow  the  probable  oi  iiziu 
and  growth  of  this  cycle  of  narratives  of  tlio  words  and  detds  df  nur  Lord 
in  the  Chun  li  at  Jerusalem, — i)"th  for  the  Jews  and  the  Ht  lhni-t?, — the 
latter  under  such  teachers  us  i'hiiip  and  Stephen,  commissioaed  and  uuthcuti* 
c^»d  by  the  Apostles.  In  the  course  of  such  a  process  some  portions  would 
naturally  bo  written  down  by  private  beli(!vers,  for  their  own  use  or  that  of 
frli'tul';.  AikI  as  the  Chiirt^h  pprt^ad  to  Samaria,  Ca-^iarea,  and  Antioch.  the 
want  would  be  ielt  in  each  of  those  places,  of  similur  cycles  of  oriil  tcaehiug, 
which  when  snppHed  would  tbeneefonrard  belong  to  and  be  carrot  in  those 
respective  Churches ;  and  those  portions  of  the  evangelic  history,  oral  or 
partially  do<  r.rnrntury,  wuuld  be  adopted  under  the  sanction  of  th(^  Apo-tlr s, 
who  Were,  as  in  all  things,  so  especially  in  this,  the  appointed  ;md  tliviui.ly- 
guidcd  overseers  of  the  whole  Church.  This  common  mlstratum  of  Apostolic 
teaching,  never  fjrmally  ;i(L']'t<  d  by  all,  aiiil  subject  to  all  the  \ .vrirti. of 
diction  and  uiraugement,  addition  and  omission,  incident  to  traU5mis«-ioa 
tbxougb  manv  individnal  minds,  snd  into  many  different  localities,  X  hdiette 
i»  hate  htH     origmal  toute*  nf  tke  Mmm«mpMrt  of  our  thrm  Goapelt.** 

This,  at  all  events,  will  show  how  far  from  true  it  ia,  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  aocoai\t  for  these  phenomena  of  agreement  and  diver- 
gence. It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  vindicate  the  account  given,  any 
ftirther  than  to  suggest  that  it,  and  in  my  opinion  it  only,  will  explain 
and  render  easy  all  the  various  difficulties  which  3Ir.  Froude,  after 
many  others,  has  alleged.  That  our  present  Gospels  bhuuld  not  in 
the  very  earliest  times  hnvo  been  quoted  by  name  ;  that  sentences 
not  found  in  th.em  should  be  qiiolcd  in  tho  primitive  rhrisfiari 
writers  as  portions  of  ( Jospel  liistory  and  of  our  ixird's  sayings  ;  that 
sentences  now  found  in  thcin  should  be  diversely  quot€<l  as  to  v^ords 
and  import — all  tliis  would  be  natural  enough,  on  the  liyputhcsi^  of 
their  being  coustrucUKi  on  tho  basis  of  a  common  oral  iraditiou.  In 
the  earliest  times,  that  tradition  itself,  or  ita  first  embodiments,  as  in 
tiiose  "memoira  by  the  Apostles,"  to  which  Justin  Martyr  seems  to 
refer,  snrvived,  and  would  natoxaUy  he  re&rred  to  by  those  who 
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knew  them.  The  Gospels  do  not  proftw  to  be  exhaustive.  And  cv«i 
judging  by  the  evidence  of  our  present  carl}-  MSS.,  of  which  we 
shall  pi'pscntly  have  more  to  say,  wo  must  infer  that  a  process  of 
abridgment  has  in  some  cases  been  at  work  in  tin  ir  text.  TIio 
Codex  Bezfp,  as  all  Biblical  scholars  know,  contains  somo  additions 
to  our  ordinary  text,  which  it  is  di^icult  to  bchevo  to  have  been 
mere  interpolations. 

The  subject  of  ilS.  evidence  uji  to  the  original  text  of  our  Gospels 
is  one  to  which  enough  attention  has  not  been  given.  Since  the 
discovery  of  the  Slnaitic  MS.,  it  may  be  almost  said  to  have  passed 
into  a  new  phase.  Before  that  time,  some  sohobrs  among  us  sos- 
pected,  that  more  aneioit  evidence  would  show  more  Yerhal  diver- 
gence, not  more  yerbal  agreement,  of  MSS.  in  the  same  passages^ 
and  this  suspicion  has  baen  now  remarkably  strengthened.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  ordinarily  received  text  is  the  result  of  grinding  down 
and  assimilating  the  great  rough  outlines  of  the  ancient  narratives. 
The  earlier  our  witness,  the  less  seems  to  have  been  thought  of  mere 
verbal  oxpres.sion.  Whether  it  was  <0r;,  ilvivj  h^rtk-piOt],  aTroKpiOtls 
C07/,  or  airokptOtis  tlTrtv,  mattered  but  little;  and  by  tiiis  trifling 
example,  other  similar  ones  whic  h  niif^ht  be  adduced  may  be  judged. 
As  late  as  Augustine,  this  strong  common-sense  view  of  tbc  text 
prevail  d.  lie  is  commenting  on  the  differing  narratives  of  the 
Apostles'  calling  on  our  Lord  in  the  atozm  (Matt  -viii.  25),  and  ho 
says : — 

"  Una  eadcmque  Bentculia  est  cxcitantium  Dominum,  volentiumque 
Bstvari :  noc  opus  est  qtisrere,  quid  horoin  potioB  Christo  dictum  sit.  Sive 

Mtm  illiquid  horum  trima  dixfrinf,  livg  alia  verba  qua-  nullux  Eran^elutantm 
eommemovatit,  t  .ntimdem  tuinen  vnlcntia   id  cfindem  sontentie  veritateiD, 

quid  ad  rem  inttn  st?"  (De  Couscusu  Ew.  u.  2i.) 

Tin's  is  indeed  noble  language ;  but  it  would  bo  repudiated  with 
pious  horror  by  the  present  upholders  of  verbal  inspiration  in 
England.  The  writera  who  are  trying  to  satisfy  men's  consciences 
by  maintaining  that  the  Tarieties  in  the  reports  of  the  inscription 
on  the  Cross  are  due  to  one  Evangelist  having  rendered  the  Hebrew, 
another  the  Greek,  another  the  Iiatin,(!}  would  shrink  in  diamay  from 
applying  Augustine's  words  in  that  case  also,  and  saying,  "Whether 
the  sentence  really  were  any  one  of  these  four,  or  something  else 
which  none  of  the  Evangelists  has  related,  but  carrying  the  same 
sense,  what  mattci-s  it?" 

%Vc  will  furnish  our  readers  with  just  one  illustration  of  the 
original  diversity  of  passages  which  are  now  found,  in  our  received 
text,  conformed  to  one  another.  Our  specimen  shall  bo  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  as  reported  in  St.  Matthew  and  in  St.  Luke.  We  give  the 
text  in  English. 
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ViATt.  Tl,  9,  &C. 

Onr  Frithcr  whu  li  art  in  the  heavens, 
llftllowed  bo  thy  name,  thy  kingdom 
Dome,  thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven, 
•bo  upon  tke  earth :  f^ivv  us  this  day 
our  daily  }<r<»n(l :  and  foi^'i\  >  us  our 
dobtfl,  an  alao  wo  for/ijive  our  debtors  : 
and  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
dr-Iivor  US  from  evil.  [For  thine  i.s  th«» 
kingdom  and  tho  power  and  ttus  glory 
fer  erer.  Aniini.^ 

So  also  (subfltantially)  tho  Codex 
Bezxe  (cent,  vi.),  the  Codex  Dublinen- 
OB  (cent,  v.),  the  Cod&x  Vaticanus 
(cent,  iv.),  and  the  Codex  Sinaiticna 
(cent.  ir.). 

None  of  these  contains  theDoxology ; 
the  three  latter,  4br  "  wv  for^ice,'*  havo 
"we  Lave  f>rgivon;**  and  tho  Co«lcx 
8inaiticus  baa,  "as  «e  alao  bare  for* 
given.". 


ITBD  Text. 

LvKi  XI.  2,  &e. 

Our  Father  wtadh  art  in  the  heavMia,  bal- 

lowfd  1)1)  thy  name,  tliv  kingdom  romc,  thy 
will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  alw  upon  the 
earth :  give  ns  day  by  day  our  dafly  bread : 
and  forgive  us  our  sins,  for  wo  ourselvcH  also 
forgivo  every  one  indebted  to  us  :  and  lead  ua 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  eviL 

The  Codex  Btz.!-  (cent  vi.). 

Our  Fatlx'r  which  art  in  tho  hoavens,  hal- 
lowed bi'  thy  Diime  upon  ub,  thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  wiOl  be  done,  aa  in  beaTeo,  alao 
npon  earth  ;  prive  us  this  day  our  daily  broad, 
and  forgive  us  our  dubtfi,  as  we  also  forgive 
oar  dobton :  and  lead  na  not  into  teuptatson, 
but  deittver  u»  from  evil. 

Codex  Alexaodriniu  (cent  v.),  aa  the  re> 
ceived  text. 

Codex  Parisiensis  (I^htoni]  (cmiL  t.},  aa 
the  reoeired  text. 

r«>i>Ex  Vattc^nt  iu  (cent.  iv.). 
Father,  hallowed  be  thy  name,  thy  kingdom 
oomo.  Give  na  day  by  day  our  daily  bread : 
and  loigiviB  na  our  sins,  for  we  ourselves  aliK> 
forgive  every  onr  indebted  to  OS :  and  lead  ua 
not  into  temptation. 

Conxx  SiNAiTicvs  (cent  ir.,  but  probably 
early  in  that  oentozy). 
Father*  hallowed  bo  thy  name,  thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  bo  d*>nr  ,  as  in  hcnrcn,  thus  also 
on  earth .  give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread : 
and  forgive  no  oar  dna,  aa  we  ouraelvea  alao 
forL'iM  o  i  ry  one  indebtod  to  «» :  and  lead  Of 
not  into  temptation. 


Nothing  can  nhow  more  plainly  than  this  one  example,  that 
oiigiually  the  two  texts  widely  differed ;  that  before  the  fourth 
century  there  had  begun  that  process  of  patching  one  Evangelist 
out  of  anothar,  whioih,  odTancing  through  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, had  attained  as  far  as  the  present  degree  of  assimilation,  when 
the  attention  which  began  to  be  paid  to  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the 
text  stopped  the  farther  progress  of  the  op^tion. 

Wherever  we  compare  the  texts  of  our  groat  ancient  MSS.  in  the 
ocinnion  portions  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  the  case  is  similar.  And 
it  is  a  consideration  which  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  have,  so  to 
8pcak,  only  arrived  half  way  up  in  this  divarirntinn;  prfK'es.s ;  that 
not  nn frequently,  in  faet  almost  ahvayfs,  some  of  our  very  earliest 
arc  ofTciulers  in  this  matter;  that  we  find  again  uud  again  the  rou^h 
dissimilar  reading,  about  the  authenticity  of  which  there  can  be 
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hardly  a  doubt,  contained  in  one  MS.  only,  wlule  o^ers,  dating  from 
as  tttrly  as  the  fourth  or  aixth  eentniy,  have  heen  tampered  with  to 
Hwriinilftte  the  texts  of  the  three  Erangelists.  It  may  be  a  startling 
statement  but  it  is  one  fiom  which  no  student  accustomed  to  compare 
the  texts  of  New  Testament  MSB.  \\\\\  isbrink,  that  probably  we  of 
this  day  have  never  seen,  and  never  shall  see,  the  original  form  of  any 
evangt^lic  nnrrative  which  has  parallels  in  one,  two,  or  three  Gospels. 
It  can  hai-diy  be  doubted  that  if,  in  God's  Providence,  an  earlier 
copy  of  the  snored  text  than  any  now  made  public  were  to  be  dis- 
covered, still  more  divergence  in  verbal  expression  would  be  dete  cted, 
and  we  !<hould  be  still  further  removed  from  any  absolute  certainty 
Ui>  to  the  qmamma  verba  of  the  doubly,  or  trebly,  or  quadruply  attested 
narratives.  So  careful  has  He  heen,  who  has  revealed  to  us  by  His 
Apostle  that  "the  lett^  hilleth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life/'  to 
remove  away  from  us  <hat  letter,  to  which  we  are  ever  prone  to  he 
held  in  bondage ;  so  true  has  that  been  of  the  verbal  text  of  the 
Goq»el,  which  is  writtoi-  of  the  great  giver  of  the  law,  "  HE  buried 
him  ....  and  the  place  of  his  sepulture  no  man  knoweth  unto  this 
day."  Xot  the  ^ixer  of  the  law,  but  the  Lord  his  God,  was  to  be 
worshipped  by  Israel:  not  tlie  veilxil  text  of  the  Gospels,  but  the 
living  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  to  lead  Christe  ndom  into  all  truth. 

This  diverg-eney  or  discrepancy  in  ancient  texts  extends  also  (a  fact 
of  which  ^Ir.  Fronde  seems  not  uM  are)  to  the  insertion  and  ex- 
clusion of  certain  i  iitire  pa.ssages.  Of  tlioso  some  have  been  adopted 
into  the  mort>  modern  revised  text,  while  some  have  been  excluded 
from  it.  The  celebrated  passage  couceruing  the  adulteress  in  John 
vii.  53 — viii.  1 — 12,  is  totally  unknown  to  our  most  ancient  MSS, 
The  Codex  Sinaiticns  stands  as  follows : — 

"  Search  andecc,  i'or  a  pro])!)*  t  out  of  ( lulilrc  doth  not  arise.  Again,  thcie- 
forc,  to  them  spoke  Jesus,  saying,  I  aiu  tlie  Li^^ht  of  the  World  ** 

thus  proceeding  direct  from  vii.  63,  to  viii.  12.  Similarly  the  (.'(kIcx 
Vaticann?'.  The  Alexandrinns  and  Parision^^is  are  untbrtunatidy 
dehcient  hei'c,  l)iil  it  is  certain,  I'rom  the  amount  of  space  vacant,  that 
they  did  not  contain  the  passage.  Several  of  the  later  of  the  more 
ancient  ^ISS.  mark  it  doubtfid,  or  leave  a  ypace  not  sufficient  lor 
the  whole.  The  Cudex  Beza;  contains  it  (cent,  vi.),  but  in  a  "xery 
different  form  from  the  received  text ;  and  it  is  also  contained,  with 
many  variations,  in  about  seven  of  the  nintii  and  tenth  century  MSS., 
and  in  a  multitude  of  the  more  recent  ones.  With  this  slender 
authority,  tiiis  passage  has  been  retained  in  our  Bibles,  and  is  treated 
as  forming  part  of  the  sacred  text.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  an 
important  section,  apparently  belonging  to  the  primitive  apostolic 
oral  narrative,  floating  uncertainly  about»  sometimes  leoeived,  some- 
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times  rejected,  till  at  last  it  became  interpolated  into  the  i*cceiyed 
text,  and  that  in  a  place  to  which,  from  internal  considerations,  it 
cannot  well  belong.  Some  of  the  later  MSS.  which  contain  it  have 
placed  it  at  the  end  of  Luke  xii.,  which  place  it  certainly  seems 
better  to  ht,  both  from  ita  style  anddictioBj  and  irom  the  period  of 
which  it  treats. 

But  instances  of  the  opposite  process,  that  ibsuiug  lu  ultmiute 
exclusion,  are  not  wanting.  The  text  of  this  same  Codex  BeztD,  the 
moBt  singuliir  Mid  erratic  of  all  our  anoient  MSS.,  aboundB  witli 
oiariouB  passages,  now  stigmatised  as  interpolations,  but  havrng- 
almost  as  muoh  right  as  that  just  now  treatedj  and  as  some  othera, 
to  stand  in  tlie  canonical  text  In  Luke  id.,  verse  6, 

which  is  transposed  elsewhere,  the  Codex  Beosss  has : — 

"  On  tlic  same  dny  seeing  a  certain  man  working  <m  the  Sabbath,  he  said 
nnto  liim,  if  indeed  thou  krowcst  what  thnn  nrt  doing,  blessed  art 

thou :  but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art  accursed,  oud  a  tmnBgresHor  of  the 
law.'» 

1)1  Acts  sii.  10,  in  the  narrative  of  Peter's  escape  irom  prison,  the 
some  MS.  has  : — 

"  And  they  went  out,  and  deflosnded  the  serenstep^  and  passed  on  through 

one  street  " 

In  Acts  xvi.  35,  the  siimo  MS.  has: — 

"  Hut  uhf  n  it  was  day,  the  pnctors  nssomHcrl  tofrrtlu  r  into  the  fonim, 
and  remenibenng  the  caiihquako  which  had  happened,  they  were  alxaid,  and 
sent  the  lictors  ....** 

The  same  !MS.  reads,  vcr,  30  of  th<^  sumo  chn])tor — 

*'  They  exliorted  them  to  conic  out,  saying;,  We  were  ignorant  of  your  matter 
that  ye  are  just  men  ;  and  they  brought  them  out,  and  exhorted  them,  saying, 
Go  out  of  this  city,  lest  they  again  attack  us,  crying  oat  again»t  you  . 

In  Acts  xiv.  19,  the  Codex  i'ansienstia  and  beveral  later  ilSS. 
have — 

"And  "while  they  were  holding  converse  openly,  they  persuaded  the  multi- 
tttdo  to  separate  fnttu  them,  saying,  that  they  stod  nothing  true,  but  spoke 
falsely  in  all  things   .   .  . 

These  examples  are  cited,  not  with  any  expreeaionof  the  writer's 
opinion  as  to  the  authentici^  of  the  passages  in  question,  but  simply 
to  show  that  there  were  in  yery  early  times  many  such,  floating- 
about  among  the  churches,  and  finding  ultimately  either  admission 

into,  or  seclusion  from,  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  connexion  \\  itli  this  matter,  that  we 
have  traces  of  two  editions  of  the  Epistle  to  tho  Romans  having  been 
iTi  circulation  in  primitive  times,  one  with,  and  the  other  without, 
chapters  xv.  and  xvi. 
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Nor  should  we  omit  to  aaj  flomething  of  t^e  fact  tbftt  there  are  por- 
tioQB  of  iho  present  reoetved  text,'  irliicli  have  no  right  to  stand  in 
the  sacred  canon.  Forem(^  of  these  is  the  celchratod  1  John  v.  7, 
respecting  whichi  in  the  present  matured  state  of  the  evidence 

against  it,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  nothlnpi;  but  a  timid  shrink- 
in«^  fiom  mcddlinp"  nt  all  with  the  matter  has  prevented  its  being 
cra  -;  (l  iVoni  our  I5il>los,  No  other  passage  is  so  strongly  protosted 
aguia&t  by  evt  rything  deserving  the  nam<'  of  uutliority  :  but  there 
aro  many,  and  not  a  few  iu  the  Go8]>el.s  theiiis;  Iw  s,  which  would  dis- 
apix;ar  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  any  number  of  acholurs  judging 
by  the  evidence.* 

The  fact  is,  that  the  ejdstenoe  of  phenanraa  of  this  kind  makes 
neither  for  nor  against  the  authenticity  and  authority  of  our  present 
Gospels.  The  Evangelists,  in  common  with  many  who  had  heen  eye- 
witueeascs  or  ministers  of  the  word,  rqiorted,  or  compiled,  bmg 
under  the  special  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  for  that  purpose. 
In  their  oral  utterances  also,  the  same  influence  guided  them.  Those 
utterancoa,  given  forth  day  by  day  in  their  missionary  work,  liave 
perished,  excej)t  such  as  have  been  embodied  iu  writings  which  have 
come  dowii  to  us.  A  considerable  portion  also  of  their  written  testi- 
mony has  been  lost.  Of  the  (/irr/rsrs  mentioned  by  St.  T.uke,  wo 
have  probably  :ii)t  one  remaining.  8t.  Paul  wrote, — for  he  nieulions, 
— epistles  which  have  not  reached  us.  And  wlio  shall  venture  to  say 
thut  the  other  Apo.stles,  busied  as  each  was  iu  his  own  wide  field  of 
labour,  wrote  no  epbstles  to  their  churches,  or  that  those  epistle 
were  not  of  equal  authority  with  the  seven  which  we  now  possess  ? 

To  the  exclusive  inspiration  theory, — to  the  view  which  loads  its 
maintaineis  to  shudder  at  the  idea  of  the  last  leaf  of  the  origina 
autograph  of  St  JIark's  Gospel  having  ]^erished,  and  to  expect  that  we 
must  necessarily  bo  able  to  prove  the  consistracy  with  one  another  of 
the  evangelistic  narratives,  and  to  disparage  the  importance  of  the 
textual  variations  in  the  MSS.,  and  to  shrink  from  the  thorough 
examination  of  diplomatic  evidence, — to  this  view  Mr.  Froude's 
premise  !;,  as  indeed  any  argument  based  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  must 
at  once  be  fatal,  liut  God's  word  is  n(jt  given  us  to  build  iheories 
u])on  ;  and  the  investigtitioa  of  truth  will  never  be  turned  aside  by 
the  icar  of  demolishing  tliem.t 

♦  With  these  it  is  prcsumrd  tht«  Greek  scholar  it  sbwdy  jjaniliar.  Those  who  arft 
not  Uroek    holirs  will  find  them  all  noted  m  the|' oeear  in  my  "  New  TMtaineiit  for 

English  Headers." 

Th»  agicemant,  aswdl  as  the  ^mgnmnant  of  fltetaxla  of  tlie  Sjmoptie  Ghwpdfl  ia 

pirctiisod  by  Mr.  Fn)ud(!  into  the  scn  ic^  uf  lli.  ir  di'^jiaraqrcmr'nt 

With  respect  to  the  parables  and  diacoursea,  there  ia  this  cxtmordinary  feature,  that 
trlimas  our  Lord  is  nippoacd  to  bare  ipoken  in  the  ordinary  language  of  Paleituie,  tike 
Tflam1)lnnce  Iwfewecn     Evangdiats  la  in  the  <3xeek  tr^^  and  howun- 
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Another  important  point  is  raised  by  ^fr.  Froude'a  essay — (Jic  fhne! 
icht  a  our  Goapek  in  rr  irriftcn.  And  Lerc  again  3Ir.  Froudc  lias 
treated  iis  to  some  of  the  points  of  his  very  short  study  of  the 
subject  :— 

There  exist  no  ancient  writing's  whatever  of  such  vast  roomcnt  to  man- 
kind, of  which  so  little  can  be  authentically  known.  The  four  Gospels,  in 
the  form  and  under  tho  names  nrhicli  they  at  present  bear,  become  visible 
only  with  distint  tru  ss  towmtl  tin-  end  of  the  si  (  oiul  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Then  it  was  that  they  assumed  the  autlioiitative  position  which  they 
have  erer  since  maintained,  and  were  selected  by  tho  chnrcli  ont  of  the  many 
other  then  existing  narratives,  as  Uio  snpteme  and  excltiaive  authorities  for 
our  Lord's  life."— (J?.  248.) 

Let  us  see  how  &r  these  asBwfioiis  are  borne  out  bj  &ct.  Wc 
believe  that  very  little  examination  will  show  tho  first  sentence  of 

this  extract  to  be  far  from  a  correct  statement. 

In  the  verv'  outset,  one  caution  must  be  giTen.    TVe  are  dealing 

with  events  which  nro  dntod  by  an  era  beginning  thirty  yenrs  hofnro 
most  of  tlicni  liappenctl.  Tliu!<  one-third  of  the  first  century  liardiy 
eomes  into  eonsideration.  Then  again  we  are  dealing  with  narra- 
tives written  for  a  special  purpose,  whieli  purpose  would  not  become 
practically  important  till  the  living  voice  of  eye-witnesses  was  begin- 
ning to  pass  away.  For  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  Ascension,  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  pressing  need  of  written  Gospels  would  be 
felt.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  first  centun.-  is  gone  before  such 
narratiTCS  would  begin  fcnnally  to  be  compiled  and  given  to  the 
Church.  And  what  foUows  upon  such  oompOation  and  publication  ? 
How  do  we  8up])ose  our  Gospels  to  have  won  their  way  to  universal 
acceptance?  Would  it  be  the  work  of  one  year,  or  of  one  decade 
of  years  ?  No  one  can  say  of  them  that  thry  wore  written  at  one 
time  or  in  one  place :  their  very  phenomena  forbid  any  such  supposi- 
tion. No  one  can  point  to  any  proclamation  of  authority,  emanating 
from  Apostle  or  council  of  Apostles,  to  give  tluni  sanction.  Thoy 
must  have  prevailed  gradually,  by  slow  dissemination,  each  at  tir«t 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  was  first  promulgated,  and  so  more 

likely  it  is  that  a  number  of  persons  in  txBnsIating  from  ono  languago  into  anotli^r 
should  hit  by  ocddfliit  on  the  ndiB  eipitCMioM  the  siiaploet  experiment  irili  show." 
(P.  244,  voL  L) 

But  all  HiiB  is  putt  unmiption.  QieekwastlieorduiarylangQageoflVdestineatthe 

timt'.  Tn  till  probability,  our  Lord  usually  spoke  in  tliat  language.  The  most  careful 
and  minute  reporter  of  Uis  sayings — St.  ^tark — specifics  certain  apparently  exceptional 
occasions  in  which  He  used  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  terms,  and  those  seem  to  point  to  Hit 
ordinary  practice.  Mr.  Froode  baa  alMolxiiely  no  tight  wbaterer  to  ndaa  thia  point 
againat  th«  Evangeliats.. 
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and  more  widely  as  it  mu  carried  Hither  and  thither  hjr  miasioxiaries 
of  the  £iith.  Long  yean  must  haye  been  required  for  the  four,  ae  we 
now  hove  them,  to  be  placed  in  their  position  of  (»clusiTO  authority. 
Wherever  there  lingered  an  eye-witness  of  our  Lord's  life,  his  testi- 
mony would  be  accepted  befoi'e  a  written  docummit,  supposing  that 
document  came  without  formal  authorization  from  an  Apostle.  One 
who  was  a  young  man  of  twoiity  wlion  ho  wont  up  and  clown  with  our 
Lord,  may  have  boon  alivo  and  h(>arin<i;  witno'^s  nft<^r  llie  yo^ir  100. 
As  that  record  ditd  out,  the  other  reeords  would  toine  in.  But  even 
then,  those  wlio  liad  hcanl  from  Apostles  and  eye-witziesses  (and  they 
must  have  been  very  umatroufi  iu  all  parts  of  the  Church)  would 
stand  on  a  level  iu  some  measure  with  the  Gospels  themselves.  As 
wo  have  already  seen,  there  were  acts  and  sayings  of  our  Lord,  outside 
the  Goqid  narratives,  received  and  quoted  as  having  His  authority.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this,  the  evangelistio  histories  won  their  way ;  and  if 
the  adjustment  of  their  claims,  as  against  others,  has  to  be  allowed 
for,  so  also  has  the  adjustment  of  their  relations  to  one  another.  It 
would  take  a  eonsidcrable  time  before  three  testimonies,  in  many 
respects  so  similar  as  those  of  the  three  S^nioptist  Evangelists,  would 
be  received  side  by  side  as  of  concurrent  authority. 

And  lot  us  further  remember,  that  during  the  whole  time  vpquisilc 
for  these  various  adjnstTncnt^,  we  shall  in  vain  sook  for  formal  citation 
of  our  four  Gospels  as  audioritativo.  Ilatlur  .•>liall  we  find  vague 
reference  to  sayings  and  doings  of  our  Lord  which  may  be  more  or 
less  traceable  in  their  texts,  but  cannot  with  certainty  be  said  to  have 
been  drawn  from  any  of  them. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  matters  really  stand.  Let  us  see,  as 
Tischendorf  says  in  his  excellent  litUe  tract,  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  whether  the  earliest  Christian  literature  testifies  for  or 
against  our  Gospels.  Wo  shall  follow,  in  what  we  have  to  say  on  the 
matter,  the  line  of  argument  which  he  adopts.  He  hos  striven  to 
put  it  in  the  simplest  and  most  common-sense  way ;  and  such  is  our 
object  likewise. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  second  century-,  between  the  years  100 — 
200,  we  have  these  Gospels  universal!}'  ret  eived,  m  all  parts  of  the 
Church,  as  Iloly  Scripture.  Wo  find  tlieni  rpioted  a-^  apostolic,  and 
as  of  decisive  authority,  by  writcjs  wid(  ly  distant  from  one  another. 
In  Lyons  wo  have  Irenncus.  in  his  great  work  on  the  earliest  heresies, 
citiug  our  Gospels  nearly  four  hundred  times,  and  the  Gospel  of  St, 
John  above  eighty  times.  In  Africa  we  have  Tertullian  citing  them 
many  hundred  times,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  above  two  hundred 
times.  In  Alexandria  we  have  the  same  phenomena  in  the  writings 
of  Clement.   Even  earlier,  about  170,  the  &mous  fragment  on  the 
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canon,  named  after  its  finder  Muratori,  enumerated  the  four  Gospels 
at  the  head  of  the  canonical  books  of  tho  Now  Testament.  The  same 
testimony  is  home  by  the  two  earliest  traii^^latioiis  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  tho  older  Syriac,  dating  about  the  end  uf  the  second  century, 
and  the  old  Latin, — this  latter  still  earlier,  for  it  is  used  by  the  Latin 
translator  of  Irontrus,  whose  date  is  li  ved  to  the  end  of  the  secoud 
century,  by  the  i'uut  that  his  translation  is  used  by  Tertulliaii  when 
citing  Irenaem,  TtnA  nine  old  Latin  Twaton  is  also  used  by  Ter- 
tuUian  himself.  Tisohendorf  well  obaerres,  how  weighty  is  their 
argument  for  the  early  authority  of  the  Gospels,  seeing  that  befive 
the  end  of  tho  second  century  a  generalLatan  Yersion  of  the  four  hod 
been  made  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Church. 

And  here  is  to  be  noticed  a  ver\'  common  trick  of  reasoners  like 
Mr.  Fronde  with  regai-d  to  such  testimonice  as  that  of  Trena^us. 
Thitj  Father  not  only  adduces  the  Gospels  as  against  the  heretics  of 
his  time,  hut  he  also  j>oes  into  variousi  rca^OTiinpH  about  tljeni,  wliich 
to  us  appear  iouciiul  and  trifling.  Mr.  Froudc  himself  shall  speak 
ou  this : — 

*' That  there  were  four  true  evanpellsts,  nnd  thnt  there  cnnld  he  neither 
more  nor  less  than  foiu*,  IreiMBUs  had  persuaded  himself  because  there  were 
four  winds  or  spirits,  and  four  divinonB  of  the  cortli,  for  wMdi  the  Chnreh 
hein^  universal  required  four  colooms;  because  the  cherubim  hud  !<  i:  i  eo, 
to  eaclx  of  wliich  an  evnn list  corresponded ;  henausc  four  covenants  had  been 
given  to  munkiud — one  beloru  the  Delude  in  Adam,  one  after  tho  Deluge  in 
Ifoah,  the  third  in  MoKes,  tho  fourth  and  greatest  in  the  New  Tertament ; 
•while  a;;;iin  the  name  of  Adam  wa«  composed  of  four  letters.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  inteUects  of  thoT  ^jvnt  men  wlio  converted  the  world  to 
Christianity  were  satietied  with  arguiuLiitbsu  iuiagiuulive  im  these ;  they  must 
have  had  other  oloser  and  more  accurate  grounds  for  their  dccimon ;  but  the 
mere  emplnymcnt  of  sui  li  flfnircs  as  evidence  in  any  sense,  shows  tho  enor- 
mous diii'creucu  between  their  modes  of  rcosoaiag  und  ours,  and  illustrates 
the  dificulty  of  deciding  at  our  ptssent  distance  maa.  them  how  far  their  con- 
clusions were  8atiB&ctory."'~(P.  24d.) 

But  does  it  not  strike  so  intelligent  a  person  as  Mr.  Fronde  that 
there  is  another  sido  to  the  eridenoe  furnished  by  these  dreamy 
analogies  of  IreuBBusP  Bo  they  look  as  if  the  four  Gospels  were 
then  first  beginning  to  gain  acceptance  F  Do  men  hunt  up  &r 
distant  analogies  and  symbolisms  for  a  matter  to  which  the  world 
is  as  yet  fresh  and  unaccuEtomcd  ?  Is  it  not  rather  hereby  shown, 
that  this  quadruple  number  had  long  boon  a  faniiiior  and  settled 
thing  ?  And  as  regards  the  fourth  Gospel,  docs  this  way  of  writing 
look  as  if  he  i^fore  ftrivinp:  to  gain  for  it  an  authority  by  the  side 
of  three  otlrcrs  already  known  and  acknowledged  ?  Concerning  this 
fourth  Go.spcl,  Irena;as's  tostiiui  ti}-  is  very  remarkable.  He  died,  \yo 
it  remembered,  in  202.    In  hi»  ^  outh  he  had  been  u  disciple  of  the 
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aged  Polycaxp^  who  had  biinself  been  a  di^iple  of  the  Apostle  John, 
and  liacl  knoTvii  also  other  eye-witiicssos  ef  the  evangelic  history. 
Tie  tdls  ns  of  the  ihinfrs  which  Polycarjj  reported  to  him,  and 
amoiif;  the  rest  of  the  iiitorcourso  with  John  and  others  who  luul 
seen  the  Lord  ;  and  testifies  to  the  entire  accordance  of  their  sayings 
with  the  written  kScriptures.  Now  it  hm  been  often  asked, — imd 
though  the  inquir}*  has  been  put  scorufidly  aside,  it  has  never  he(  u 
answered, — How  could  such  a  man  as  Ircnoius,  who  Htood  in  this 
rdation  to  a  diaciple  of  St.  John  hixnadfy  haro  believed  St.  John's 
Gospel  to  be  authentic,  unless  he  hod  received  it  as  such  from  his 
master  Polycarp, — which  is  the  same  as  saying,  unless  it  really  were 
BO?  That  he  did  hold  it  to  be  authentic  and  canonical  is  testified, 
as  we  said,  by  his  citing  it  more  than  eighty  times  as  authority 
against  the  heretics  of  his  day. 

And  now  lot  us  pass  to  the  evidence  famished  by  T<  rtullian,  a 
man  who,  from  a  pagan  lawyer,  became  o  strenuous  defender  of 
Christianity.  He  speaks  (if  ^lark  and  Luke  as  apoBtolie  men,  eom- 
panions  and  helpers  of  the  .Vjwtstlcs,  and  ^ives  them  inierior  rank 
to  Matthew  and.  John,  whf)  had  l)een  ehosen  by  our  Lord  himself, 
and  invested  with  full  apostolic  authority.  He  also  hivH  down  n 
canon  for  determining  the  authenticity  of  the  iiTitings  which  puf^^ied 
for  apostolic,  rraiarkable  for  its  pertinence  to  the  present  subject : 
that  apostoHc  authenticity  must  be  judged  by  reference  to  the  previous 
acceptance  os  apostolic  by  those  churches  which  were  Ifounded  by 
Apostles  themselves.  Is  it  credible,  that  a  keen-witted  man  lilro 
TertuUian  should  have  been  guilty  of  uncritical  cardestness  in  his 
assunij)tion  and  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  four  Gospels? 
For  in  lajnng  down  this  rule  he  is  argoing  for  the  whole  four  against 
ilarcion,  who  bad  repudiated  three,  and  mutilated  the  fourth. 
Stirely,  ob^PiTcs  Dr.  Ti^ehendorf,  his  ap|)eal  to  the  riunv  h  of 
Lphems,  where  St.  Jolm  Lnhnnred  so  long  and  diofl.  can  hardly  he 
remirded  a*^  other  than  decisive  for  the  autlienticil\' of  tho  fottrth 
Goepol :  for  scarcely  more  than  a  centur}'  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  tho  Apostle,  when  he  wrote  thim  apix'al. 

Another  soiuxjc  of  evidence  on  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  Simonies  of  the  Gospels.  There  were  two,  oompfled  about 
the  year  170 :  one  by  Theophilns,  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria  ;  the 
other  by  Tatian,  a  scholor  of  Justin  Mart}^.  Both  these  works  arc 
lost :  but  Jerome  (in  century  iv.)  tells  us  of  the  i^mner,  that  it  was  a 
compounding  of  the  four  Gospels  into  one  whole ;  and  EuAcbius  (in 
centuries  iv.  and  v.)  teU.s  us  of  the  other,  that  Tatian  had  called  it 
the  Diatessoron,  f>.  "the  Gospel  eomi)ounded  out  of  four.'*  It 
^ows  from  these  facts,  that  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
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century,  the  four  Gospels  were  universally  received,  and  recognised 
as  the  material,  nnd  an  the  onlij  material,  out  of  which  a  oonaistent 
life  of  our  T.ord  could  Ix^  cojiipilod. 

The  alhisious  to  our  present  Gospels  in  the  genuine  letters  of 
Ignatius,  who  wa^i  martyred  at  Rome  not  later  than  the  year  115, 
and  in  the  short  letter  of  Polycarp,  whose  death  t<K)k  place  very 
shortly  after  that  date,  are,  though  not  decisive,  yet  hardly  mistake- 
able  ;  and  in  the  hitter  there  is  a  direct  qnotatum  fitmn  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  John, — a  writing  iudissolubly  boond  up  in  spirit  and 
style  with  Ihe  Gospel  which  bears  his  name.  Br.  Tischendorf,  Teiy 
properly  as  it  seems  to  us,  rebuts,  with  something  of  indignant  scorn, 
the  forced  and  absurd  theories  by  which  those  who  try  to  escape  the 
inference  try  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  citation  in  the 
epistle  of  Polycarp. 

Want  of  space  forbids  us  from  following  Dr.  Tischendorf  through 
the  evidence  afforded  by  Justin  Martyr,  giving  almost  incontro- 
verlihlo  proof  of  his  having  seen  and  cited  the  Gospels,  and  especially 
that  ol  St.  John. 

lie  next  passes  on  to  tlio  eaily  heretics,  the  testiuiony  'j;athero(l 
from  Avlioni  is  most  important  and  irrt  ti  ag'al)h\  '*  So  fu»l,"  says 
IrenaeuH  ^^Uar.  iii.  11,  7)  "are  our  Go.spels  rooted,  that  even  the 
heretics  are  witnesses  for  them,  and  that  each  heretic  sets  out  from 
them  to  establish  his  own  doctrine."  Be  it  remembered,  that  this 
is  the  judgment  of  the  hitter  half  of  the  second  centur^^  concerning 
the  former  half,  when  these  heretics  wrote  and  taught  Then  it 
was  that  they  strove  to  ground  their  erroneous  teaching  on  the 
Gospels.  But  let  us  pass  to  the  heretics  themsdres.  Yalentinus, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  keenest  among  them,  came  from  Egypt  to 
Borne  between  a.d.  100  and  140,  and  lived  perhaps  twenty  years 
alter  his  arrival  there.  His  whole  system  and  nomenclature  was 
built  upon  terms  peculiar  \u  St.  John's  Gospel.  Either  he  borrowed 
from  it,  or  its  writer  from  him.  One  may  well  make  the  upholder 
of  the  latter  alternative  a  present  of  it,  and  bid  him  welcome  to  its 
consequences.  If  it  be  untenable,  the  other  follows  as  matter  of 
course ;  for  there  was  no  third  source  whence  both  ini<^lit  have 
borrowed.  Besides,  Yalenliimii  again  and  a-^'aiu  cites  expressions  and 
sayings  which  are  found  in  St.  John.  Nor  was  this  the  only  Gospel 
which  he  cited  and  quoted.  He  found  mythical  and  allegorical 
meanings  in  the  story  of  the  centurion  at  Capernaum  (Matt.  viii.  9 ; 
Luke  Tii.  8),  in  that  of  the  daughter  of  Jainis  (Luke  viti.  41),  in 
that  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (Matt.  six.  20). 

Ptolemy,  a  scholar  of  Yalentinus,  quotes  with  the  phrase  "saitih 
the  Aposde,"  AU  things  were  made  by  the  Word,  and  without  Him 
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Avas  nothinr»:  made."  TTenicloon,  anotber  contemporary  and  fnllo\ror  of 
Vaientiiius,  wrote  an  elaborate  commentary,  of  which  we  still  possess 
fragments,  on  the  Gospel  ot'  St.  Jobu,  with  u  view  to  substantiate  from 
it  the  Valentiiiian  doctrines.  Hippolytus,  the  disciple  of  Irenfrus, 
whose  great  work  on  the  refutation  of  heresies  wan  diHcm  eiNnl  about 
twenty  years  ago,  tella  us  of  two  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  heretical 
sects,  the  NaasaeneB  and  the  Peratici,  that  fh^  held  the  Gospel  of 
Qt,  John  to  he  on  their  side,  and  intervroye  their  teaching  with 
quotations  from  it. 

In  the  time  of  Hadrian  (a.d  117 — 138)  Basilides  wrote  a  large 
work  in  e^lanation  of  our  Gospels,  probably  to  fix  <m  them  some 
such  mythical  and  fanciful  senses  as  Yalentinus.  Of  this  work  we 
have  but  very  few  fragments.  Bnt  these  suffice  to  show  us  that  ho 
used  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  for  Hippolytos  gives  us  his  interpretation 
of  John  i.  9,  and  ii.  4. 

The  questioners  of  the  early  origin  of  our  Gospels  have  made  much 
of  th(>  fact  that  Marcion  (a.d.  140  to  150)  used  and  circulates!  what 
lias  been  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  copy  of  St.  Ijuke's 
Gosjiel,  mutilated  to  serve  his  pur[)0ses.  To  this  he  added  ten  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  and  these  together  I'ornied  his  collection  of  sacred  books. 
It  has  been  strangely  supposed  that  this  was  the  first  collection  of 
sacred  hooks  eirer  made  in  the  Church,  that  the  shorter  Gospd  used 
by  Marcion  formed  the  original  foundation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
not  rice  vend:  that  Marcion  knew  nothing  of  the  Gospd  of  St.  John. 
Mr.  Froude  indeed  has  raised  a  wonderful  &htio  of  conjectore  on 
this  foundation,  supposing  that  Theophilas  of  Antioch,  mentioned 
aboTe  as  one  of  the  first  harmonizers  of  the  four  Gospels,  had  the 
present  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  compiled  "  out  of  other  imperfect  Gospels 
in  use  in  the  diflferent  churches,**  and  got  it  (h  ilimicd  io  himself  hj 
the  compiler.  After  the  evidence  which  has  been  here  adduced,  we 
feci  that  we  may  fairly  consign  this  conjecture  to  the  limbo  where 
Mr.  Froude's  post- Aristotelian  Genesis  will,  we  presume,  also  lie.  As 
it  happens,  wc  liave  in  Tcrtullian  a  reference  to  some  early  letters 
of  Mareion's,  by  which  it  appears  tliat  at  first  ho  used,  all  four 
Gospels,*  and  afterwards  in  behalf  of  his  peculiar  doctrine  confined 
himself  to  one,  and  that  one  in  a  mutilated  form. 

From  tho  heretics,  Dr.  Tischendorf  passes  to  the  outside  enemies 
of  Christianity  itself.  Of  these^  Celsus,  in  the  middle  of  cent,  ii., 
wrote  a  book  fiill  of  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  fiiith,  now  only 

•  Comparo  adv.  ^farcionem  I.  p.  2 17  A  (o<l.  ^li^^'ne), — Quia  tarn  comosor  mu!^  Ponticus, 
qnam  qui  Evangclia  corrosit  ?.  .Non  nogabunt  ducipuli  ^00  pnmam  illiiu  Mem  nobis- 
cum  fuisse,  ipsius  litem  tostibiut..wHli  book  ir. p.  863  c^— nobiB  fldeai  ttApottolU 
joaiuMBetMatfliBraBiiwiDiiKiit:  «s  Apoalolicis  Imois  ot  ICucns 
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known  to  us  from  the  controversiai  treatise  written  against  it  by 
Origen.  Hence  we  learn,  that  Celsus  found  in  our  present  Gospels 
the  matcnal  for  his  contemptuous  comments,  in  the  three  tirst 
(iospcls,  the  Birth  from  a  Virgin,  the  wise  men  from  the  East,  the 
flight  into  Egj'pt,  the  Boveat  the  Baptism,  the  Ao;ony  in  the  Grarden, 
the  thirst  on  the  Cross,  ^^o.  From  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  he  arlduced 
the  naming  Jesus  "  the  Word  of  God,"  tho  demand  of  the  Jews  m  the 
Temple  for  a  sign,  the  flowing  of  blood  from  the  side  of  Jesiw  on  tbe 
Cross.  And  he  noticed  the  difference  in  the  aceounta  of  the  Besnrvoo- 
tion,  acme  naming  one  angel,  some  two;  on  which  Origen  lemarks 
that  the  fonner  applies  to  Matthew  and  Mark. 

We  pass  rapidly  0T«r  another  not  unimportant  d^artment  of 
evidence  in  which  Br.  Tischendoif  has  good  right  to  speak  with 
authorify-^the  apocr^'phal  writings  whioh  group  round  the  New 
Testament  canon.  TIk^  "Gospel  of  James"  and  the  "Acts  of 
Pilate  "  he  dates  from  the  first  decade  of  the  second  century.  The 
former  was  written  to  uphold,  by  mythieal  additions  to  tho  Gosprl 
history,  the  yir^inity  of  the  niotlicr  of  our  Lord,  and,  Dr.  Tischondorf 
maintains,  presu}i]>oses  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Tho 
latter  (the  "  Acts  "  of  Pilate)  ia  referred  to  by  Justin  ^^lartyr  and 
Tertullian  as  authority  :  is,  Dr.  Tischeiidorf  contends,  the  >amo  as 
that  which  wo  now  possess  by  the  siiiue  name:  and  takes  its  accounts 
of  the  events  of  our  Lord's  passion  and  death,  p^utly  from  tiie  three 
fonner  evangelists,  partly  from  St.  John* 

Another  very  important  witness,  made  sure  to  us  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Tisohendorf  himself,  is  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  dating  from 
the  beginning  of  the  second  centuiy,  and  during  the  third  century 
ranged,  as  of  equal  authority,  beside  Scripture  itself.  Of  the  five 
first  chapters  of  this  epistle,  the  Church,  previously  to  the  discovay 
of  the  Godex  8inaiticus,  profiled  only  an  ancient  Latin  translation. 
In  this  part  of  the  epistle  occurred  the  following:  "Let  us  therefore 
take  heed,  lest,  an  it  is  irr/lfen,  we  he  found  many  calhd  but  ff>\v- 
chosen."  This  expression,  "as  if  is  irrittni**  beiniJi;  tlie  ordinary 
fomuila  of  citing  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  tho  Old  Testament,  scrvea 
to  show  that  the  doemnent  out  of  which  the  words  are  quoted  was, 
at  the  time  of  tho  citation,  accounted  as  of  authority  equal  to  those 
Scriptures.  But  that  document  is  the  Gospel  of  St.  ALatthew  (xx. 
IG,  xxii.  14). 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  decisive  a  testimony  woold  pass 
tmchalleaged.  As  it  existed  only  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  it  was  obvioos  to  say  that  the  words  i$  wnttm** 
•were  an  interpolation  of  the  translator.  So  Dr.  Credner  argued  in 
1833.  Dr..  Tischendorf  may  be  excused  here  for  becoming  a  little 
romantic 
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^Yh^lo  Learned  Germany  was  disputiug  whether  the  Latin  text  in  tltis 
place  was  to  be  depended  on,  the  undeniable  text  of  the  original  lay  Lid  in 
the  loneaome  Arabian  desert  among  the  ancient  patliainflnt  rolls  of  a  Greek 
mnnristory.  Much  of  it  had  perishod  during  the  course  of  centuries  by  the 
tooth  ot  time,  and  by  the  haods  of  ignorant  monks ;  but  over  this  treasure 
watohed  on  iuTuible  Eye.  Bosfauotum  bjr  fire  was  veiy  nearly  its  lot ;  but 
God  hod  decreed  its  escape.  Bound  up  with  the  Sinaitic  of  the  Bible, 
tho  A\  ho1e  epistle  of  Barnabas  wos  re-discovered  in  the  original  Greek  text.  \ :  I 
how  does  this  tast  decide  as  regards  the  words  in  question  ?  It  decides  thut, 
that  the  great  duMic  Chmtiiu  saying,  '  As  it  is  writton,*  was  pidbied  to  the 
words  of  Matthew  by  the  author  himi^,  not  by  the  tranabtor^' — (F.  47.) 

"We  entirely  share  Dr.  TiscIiendorf*8  feeling  of  scorn  for  those 
who  atfcnipt  to  evade  the  force  of  the  decision  thus  gained,  by 
quesiiouiiig  the  seiiso  of  this  well-known  formula,  or  by  apphnnn;'  it 
to  ;i  p;is^nn;c  in  the  upor  ryphal  t'ourlh  book  of  Esdras,  to  which  tho 
wordij  cited  bear  only  the  mo^t  diaLant  rcserablunee.  This  evidonco 
puts  it  beyjnid  re:wuiiublc  doubt,  that  at  the  veiy  beginninrr  of  (ho 
Bocond  century  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  uckuowlcdged  as  Holy 
Scripture.  And  lie  it  remembered  that  in  our  first  notices  of  the 
New  Testament  canon,  we  have  no  constant  placing  of  St.  MatllLow 
Jint,  nxfc  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  recognition  of  this  Gospel 
preceded  that  of  the  others. 

There  is  yet  one  witness  whose  report  on  tiiis  matter  bas  been  very 
Tariously  taken,  vi/.,  Papias.  But  as  we  bope  before  long  to  devote 
an  entire  articio  t.)  the  consideration  of  his  testimony,  we  shall  not 
enter  on  the  consideration  of  it  at  present,  further  than  to  say  that 
Dr.  Tischendorf  agrees  with  tho  view  that  he  mistook  the  Hebrew 
Gos])cl  of  the  Xazarcncs  for  that  of  St.  Matthew. 

The  gi'Dcral  conclusion  which  Dr.  Tischendorf  draw??,  and  it 
appears  to  very  fairly,  from  his  argument  is,  that  our  present 
Gospels  witl' received  as  canonical  writings  about  the  end  of  the  iirst 
century,  .Vud  we  do  not  tice  that  Mr.  Fronde's  "short  study  "  of 
this '*  great  subject"  has  produced  anything  that  invalidates  that 
conclusion.  Our  readers  have  by  this  time  been  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  aceuiw^  of  his  dictum,  that  "the  four  Gospels,  in  the  form  and 
under  the  names  which  they  at  present  bear,  became  visible  only 
with  distinctness  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era."    It  is»  of  course,  a  truism  that  "  there  exist  no 

ncient  writings  whatever  of  such  vast  moment  to  mankind  of  which 
BO  little  can  authentically  be  known;''  simply  because  there  are 
not,  and  cannot  b^  any  other  writings  of  such  moment  as  these ; 
but  that  which  we  sapp(»e  to  be  intended  by  this  clumsy  ex- 

ression  is  far  from  being  the  iact-,  as  the  preceding  summary  has 

hown. 
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On  ono  puiiu  we  vontiirp  to  differ  from  Dr.  TiM  henflorf.  In  bis 
judgment  of  the  paramount  toIuo  oi  ihc  .Smaitic  MS.  we  ^>ec 
8onictliiiig  of  the  overweening  aH'cctiou  of  a  discoverer  for  the  object 
of  his  discovery.  He  sees  in  its  text  a  very  near  approximation  to 
that  of  the  earliest  Latin  venion,  which  TertulHan,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  the  Latin  translator  of  Irenseus  still  earlier, 
made  use  of.  He  thinks  that  in  it  he  has  found  the  text  of  the 
second  oentuty ;  a  discovery  which  would  he  ihe  most  Tsluahle  that 
the  Church  has  OYer  achieved.  We  own  that  after  comdderable  coU 
lation  and  study  of  its  text,  we  can  find  no  such  distinguishing 
approximation.*  That  it  is  a  most  precious  ancient  document,  there 
can,  we  imagine,  bo  no  doubt. f  lis  text  is  an  onginid  and  a  very 
curious  one.  Now  approaclimn-  mio,  imw  nnothor,  of  our  i^ont^ISS., 
and  keeping  close  to  it  for  a  considerable  tirnc,  suddenly  it  appears 
to  fly  off' into  some  character  of  text  hitherto  unkno^vn,  or  to  attach 
itself  to  some  other  family  of  MSS.  throajs^hout  nnother  pajsiiage. 
In  all  the  Tisually  foimd  errors  of  traiis(  riptiou,  and  mi<itake<^  by 
reason  of  ignorance  or  caprice,  it  abounds  as  much  aa  any  others. 
Nor,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  (but  here  we,  of  course, 
confess  to  our  knowledge  of  the  text  being  altogether  unequal 
to  Dr.  Tischendorf 's),  does  it  reflect  the  text  cited  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Egyptian  Church  of  the  second  and  third  century  any  rooro 
exactly  than  others  of  our  great  HSS.,  e.^.,  than  the  Codex  Yati- 
canus. 

TTT. 

I)r.  Tiscbendorf 's  little  tract  has  been  put  within  the  reach  of  the 
English  public  by  the  TloHg^ions  Tra(  t  Society,  which  has  conferred 
of  late  so  many  boons  on  the  sacred  literature  of  thi^  cnnntrY.  The 
translation  is  passably  correct,  and  lias  the  merit  of  being  in  idio- 
matic English  ;  still  in  some  places  wc  have  found  passages  carelessly 

•  Sec,  <••  y.,  fi  cTnciiil  p.iss'i^o,  Luko  ix.  .17. 

t  A  com-siM)ndent  ol  the  Guard ian  of  Juno  12,  of  thin  year,  ia  anxious  to  know 
w1ieth«r  tlie  iateraal  evidence  of  tlie  gemunenefls  ef  the  Simttie  MS.  is  Mtiafiictoiy,  luir- 

ing  had  his  fnith  in  that  gonuinene«s  8omowh.it  shaken  by  the  namitivo  prefixed  to  tlkie 
tract  of  Dr.  Tischendorfs.  Wo  aro  persuaded  that  he  may  set  his  mind  at  nst  on  this 
point  The  text  of  thia  MS.  bears,  to  us,  tlie  strongest  possible  markM  of  originality  and 
gennincnosa.  If  any  man  were  capable,  from  liis  knowledge  of  ancient  MS6k,of 
Buch  ft  text,  it  would  takr  him  almost  the  duration  of  a  lift*  to  arrompli?«h  thr-  forgery. 
Beaidtifl  which,  we  aro  unable  to  see  in  the  very  Btraigbtforward  nanailvi-  of  Dr.  Ti&- 
diendorf  any  grooiide  of  tospidon.  Oar  ixiend  »  given  to  blow  his  truuipi-t  befine  him 
toini'w)i:tt  loud  ;  and  this  narrative  ia  certainly  not  wanting  in  cxamphtsof  Us  habit. 
We  confer;,  t  1,  to  a  certain  anxiety — undispellcd  by  unythinEr  ho  says  nt  the  end 
— 08  to  whuiher  thu  good  monks  of  St.  Catherine  have  got  back,  or  aro  likely  to  got 
Uwk1iheirpndoiifldoeiimakt»  whidiwasboritmedtohefii^  See 
p.  17oftheCtaniiMB,9>.  S4of  thetniulatieiu 
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rendered,  w  even  altogether  passed  over.  Smffmt  wbo  would  suppose 
that  the  English  quoted  beneath  r^reeented  the  German  P 

**  For  we  find  that  the  old  Symc  version  which  has  been  i-ecently  found 
is  iimiv.  as  closely  related  (?  see  German)  as  the  Italic  The  fiitiiers  of  the 
Egyptian  church  of  the  st  cond  and  third  centuries,  morcoTor,  estaUishcd 
the  tnutwoithiness  of  this  binaitic  text."  (Translation,  p.  116.) 

**yielinehr  bestiitigen  grosseren  Theils  dtmatilben  Text  gegcniibcr  denyeni- 
gen  der  neaeren  Bokumcnte,  die  iiltesto  erst  vor  kurzem  aufgefundene  flynaclie 
Uebcrsetztmg,  die  kaum  junger  ist  als  die  altlateinischc,  abcr  atis  finer  ganz 
undcren  Gcgend  der  chmtlichea  Welt  herstammt,  so-wie  die  Zcugnisbe 
ttgyptifloher  KiidienTater  des  2  und  8  Jahrhanderts.*'   (Tischend.  p.  G2.) 

And  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  example. 
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MuRBAV'8  Handbook  for  Ireland.    LondMi:  IMS. 
,  dtACK'B  Wicklow  Guide.  Edialmigh:  18M. 

hKWttl^  Ibpofftaphieitl  tf  Wiektom.  Sobtbi:  USS. 

SPUUtfl  iHitfe  •/  Ireland  (Work*,  vol.  vi..  Jacob  Ton*on,  KI.'O. 
MOHOK-MasOX'S  JJittory  and  AtUiquitu*  of  St.  PatrUk^s.   Dubtiu :  1819. 
WAxma^  Aiirfftpo*^iHil.4ii«gnHM.  DuWIb:  MM. 

THE  Widdow  country  oonveys  as  definite  an  idea  to  an  Xriahman 
08  the  Peak  ooontiy  doea  to  a  Korth-Midlander.    The  district 

oovcrcd  by  the  name  begins  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  of 
Dublin,  and  may  be  prolonged  towards  tlio  south-west  across  almost 
to  Kildare  and  Carlow,  taking  in  the  whole  ol  that  mass  of  granite 
and  metamorphic  rock  which  makes  such  a  large  patch  on  the 
geological  maps. 

Ol"  course  such  rock,  rising  to  two  and  throe  thousand  I'ect  in 
height,  makes  us  lottk  tor  fine  scener}' ;  and  we  are  not  disa])(x>iiited. 
MorcH)ver,  wo  are  not  treated  to  a  meie  repetition  of  what  we  left 
behiiul  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chauuel.  Perhaps  no  two  moun- 
tain districts  are  like  each  other;  but  the  contrast  between 
Saowdonia  and  Wioklow  is  almost  startling.  None  of  the  Wicklow 
lulls  haye  the  sharp  forms  into  which  the  Welsh  slate  is  cut  by 
the  frequent  d}  kes  of  trap.  There  is  no  place  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict at  all  like  dawd  Coch,  or  the  rock-wall  connecting  the  two 
Comodds ;  no  -lake  with  that  look  of  blank  denolation  which  always 
marks  the  Gapcl  Gurig  water,  and  which  Luke  Ogwen  only  loses 
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under  the  brightest  son.    To  the  north,  where  the  ocnmtry  ^owB 
more  level,  some  of  the  single  hillsi  like  the  SugarloaTes  and  Three- 
rock  Mountain,  have  thorouglily  mountain  shapes.     But  in  the 
heart  of  the  district  thoy  are  almost  all  rounded,  like  Dartmoor 
summits  without  their  crowning  tors.    It  is  not  an  Irish  Dartmoor, 
though  ;  for  its  valloys  or  "glens"  are  a  far  more  marked  feature 
than  Taw  Cleeve,  or  the  vale  of  tho  Okement,  or  the  rest  of  the 
Dartmoor  vales  :  nor  is  it  much  like  the  dale  part  of  Derhyshirc ;  it 
ia  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  heather-clad  and  peat-covered  heigLt.s 
Ibtm  «  very  flrooh  finer  oontnwt  to  llie  -v&Ueja  than  the  fiat  grass- 
downs  of  Ejpam  and  Bmdfield  do  to  the  hoUowB  that  are  cot  through 
them.   The  Devil'fl  Gten,  through  which  the  Yartiy  mna,  or  xan 
before  its  waters  were  cat  off  to  supply  Dublin,  is  the  most  Berhy- 
ahire  in  its  style  *    Parts  of  it  remind  you  of  the  best  hits  of 
Dovedale— magnified  a  good  deal — ^for  some  points  in  the  gtan  are 
said  to  be  more  than  tiiree  hundred  feet  high.    The  great  charm  of 
the  country  is  that  you  have  so  much  in  a  small  space.  From  Wick- 
low  to  the  head  of  the  Devil's  Glen  is  not  more  than  six  milee ; 
Arklow  is  barely  fotir  miles  from  the  "meeting  of  tbr  waters.** 
Bray  is  close  to  the  Dargle,  and,  be  it  remembered,  is  quite  near 
Kingstown  and  within  easy  reach  of  Dublin.  Thus  you  may  live  on  a 
fine  breezy  coast,  and  yet  get  uji  daily  into  the  heart  of  the  hills,  an 
advantage  which  those  will  duly  appreciate  who  remember  the  weary 
drive  from  Bangor  to  Uanberris.    Go  by  rail  from  Dublin  to 
ArUow.  and  yon  wiU  see  how  Tory  littile  spaoe  IS  left  between  the  sea 
and  the  hiUs.   Through  gap  after  gap,  you  get  peeps  up  fax  inland : 
bat  sU  the  rest  of  the  way  yon  have  water  on  one  hand  and  sheer 
vook  on  the  other.   Everybody  has  heard,  though  far  too  few  know 
practically,  that  this  Wicklow  country  is  singularly  bmutiM.  I 
set  it  as  much  above  any  of  its  Welsh  or  Bnglish  riTals,  as  Eillamcy 
is  without  question  superior  to  the  lake  country*.    No  doubt  parts  of 
it  have  been  overpraised.    It  is  the  ill-luck  of  Ireland  to  pick  up 
cast-off  Knc>lish  customs ;   and  when  the  professional  tourist  and 
guide-book  maker  found  his  "  occupation  going  "  over  here,  he  began 
to  infest  the  more  uccessibk-  ])arts  of  the  Sister  Island.  Tho  magnilo- 
quent race  wlio  used  to  talk  of  the  "  lovily  scenery  **  of  dull  flat 
Leamington,  und  to  gr(»\v  rupturdus  about  Weston-super-Mare,  is 
over  here  becoming  extinct.     We  have  got  to  Murray  and  sober 
reality.     Wioklow,  however,  still  suffuti  from  the  mischievous 
breed,  whose  gnidanoe  is  as  unsafe  as  it  is  wearying.     For  to 

*  Doa  waa  the  Yartiy's  old  name,  Inbhcrdoa,  it«  mouth  by  Ajshford  and  the  Nowrath 
HoteL  The  di§txiet  rBgoooH  m  InbHera  (InTer.  Alwr.) :  inbher  Dafle  ia  now  EonercUy ; 
iaiUMr-iia-mbBre  ii  Bmy ;  lower  down,  inbhor  Slamt  is  WaiA»d  Huboar. 
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their  natural  love  of  bombast  was  ofUoi  added  the  toadying 

instinct  which  led  them,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  lay  the 
praise  on  very  thickly  whon  some  great  man's  grounds  were  being 
described.  Wc  can  fsmey  Prince  I'uckler  Moskau,  who  speaki* 
of  a  very  ordinary  wooded  dale,  as  if  it  combined  all  t  he  beauties  of 
Tempo  and  Cashmere  and  Vallombromi  into  the  bargain,  repaying 
in  this  way  somebody's  Irish  welcome ;  just  as  Tom  Moore  found  the 
valley  "  where  the  bright  waters  meet "  the  sweetest  in  the  wide  world, 
becaiiae  of  the  very  pleasant  reooDections  connected  with  it.  Far 
wane  than  the  pzinee  or  the  poel  is  Mr.  JS.  P.  Willis,  who,  for  Ireland's 
sins,  bad  to  mannfaottue  the  letter-press  to  what  was  for  a  long  wbile 
the  best  ooUection  of  Irish  views.  He  and  other  '<  burdensome 
beasts"  of  the  same  genns  have  done  much  harm  to  the  district  by 
overpndaing  the  outskirts,  while  almost  silmt  about  the  interior. 
A  man  reads  that  the  Bargle  is  '*the  most  lovely,  romantic, 
stupendous,  &c.":  he  goes,  and  finds  a  very  finely  wooded  glen 
witli  rock  cropping  well  out  here  and  there,  and  patches  of  old 
turf  where  you  can  sit  and  pic-nic,  and  watch  the  sun  tinting  eiich 
kind  of  tree  with  its  own  special  green,  and  hear  the  river  brawling 
among  the  boulders.  If  a  Yorkshireman,  you  can  count  up  u 
h:iii  Itul  of  dales  nearly  as  goofl.  Anyhow,  you  have  seen  better 
somewhere;  and  so  you  go  away,  tallying  oi  Irish  exiiggeratiou, 
p:tobably  without  getting  at  all  into  the  really  wild  and  characteristic 
soaiery.  If  you  can  do  no  mora  than  that,  you  would  do  better  to 
leave  the  Barg^  alone,  and  to  content  yoniself  with  running  down 
bj  tiie  ooast-nulway  and  seesmg  what  you  can  as  yon  pass  along. 
Yon  will  say  that,  if  Ireland  is  an  ugly  pietnre  in  a  lovely  ftame, 
lovelier  framing  than  the  country  between  EiUiney  and  TTilmiiAajd 
Point  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

In  this  great  mass  of  high  gnmnd  rise  several  rivers,  which,  flowing 
singularly  near  each  other  in  quite  different  direetions;,  beautifully 
illustrate  the  "rainfall"  or  "  water-shed  *' principle.  Close  by  S;illy 
Gap,  through  which  goes  a  br;!nch  of  the  great  military  rood  (the 
country  wai*  almost  roadless  bclore  1798),  rise  the  Lifiey,  running 
north-west,  the  Bargle  draining  oast,  and  the  Anuamoe  tiowing 
smith,  through  Lough  Tay.  A  very  low  elevation  divides  the 
Vartry  from  the  xVnnamoc ;  and  in  like  manner  the  ground  about 
Wioklow  Gap,  whie&  throws  off  the  Sing's  river  westward  to- 
wards ih»  liffey  and  several  affluents  of  the  Ovoca  to  the  south  and 
east,  is  much  lower  than  a  good  deal  of  the  conntiy  round.  Rivers 
do  not  usually  rise  in  the  highest  parts  of  a  mountain  district ;  a 
cooqiaratively  flat  moor  will  often  do  more  to  set  water  going  and 
to  divide  the  course  of  streams  than  a  steep  ridge  or  a  h%h  peak. 
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The  IsrgeBt  river  is  the  Ayonmore— one  of  maajf*  for  the  xutives 
had  not  a  large  choice  of  names.  Ptolemy  and  Tom  Moore 
call  it  die  Otocb.  Small  as  it  is,  it  haa  a  host  of  tributaries. 
Eveiy  lake  in  the  ootmtiy  drains  into  it  ezc^t  the  t«ro  Loughs 
Brajr,  in  01encree»  m  the  skirts  of  Kippnre.  Through  Loagfaa 
Taj  and  Dan  runs  (aa  we  said)  the  Annamoo,  past  its  namesake 
village,  where  little  Laurence  Sterne  fell  into  the  mill-race  and  was 
almost  drowned.  At  Laragh,  sometime  the  head-qimrtcrf  of  outlaw 
O'Dwyer  during  tlio  '98,  there  is  a  regular  "waters  meet."  A 
bigger  stream  tlj  iii  tlie  Annamoe  comes  down  Glenmacnass.  Tjough 
Nahanagan  drains  through  Glandasan,  where  you  may  stiii  tind, 
or  fancy,  traces  of  the  sacred  way,  from  St.  Bridget's  fire-shrine 
at  Kildare,  to  the  seven  churches.  An  old  Celtic  track  it  v^m 
long  before  the  saint's  time,  for  the  £ire  was  only  the  heathen 
altar-flame  christianised,  and  in  the  lake  liyed  one  of  the  many 
ptasta  or  holy  serpents  whom  St.  Patrick  banished.  Lastly,  atiU 
farther  to  the  south-west,  the  Glenealo  runs  lliroagh  Glendalough. 
All  these,  meeting  near  Laragh  Bridge  foim  the  ATonmore,  and 
run  down  through  the  lovely  wooded  vale  of  Chiragh,  to  Oastle 
Howard.  If  Moore  had  stood  on  the  hiU  by  Laragh  barracks, 
when  he  wrote  his  song,  few  would  have  disputed  its  literal 
truth ;  for  the  view  thence  is  such  as  you  might  go  a  long  way 
without  seeing  the  like  of : — the  wide,  richly  wooded  Clarafj^h 
vnllpy  in  front,  and  the  throe  glens,  each  wilder  than  the  other, 
behind,  and  on  tlic  rifj^ht  the  weird-looking  level  on  which  stood  the 
city  of  the  seven  churclies,  and  which  not  even  J<*rdon's  Hotel, 
built  close  to  the  old  cathedral,  has  succeeded  in  vulgarining. 
Softer  it  is,  by  fur,  than  Snowdonia;  and  yet,  il'  you  have  weather 
clear  enough  to  look  out  beyond  the  nearer  ranges,  you  will  say  that, 
though  you  cannot  catdi  a  glimpse  of  tiie  upper  lake,  with  the  "  gloomy 
shore,"  still  the  element  of  grandeur  is  not  wanting  in  the  beautifttlly 
mixed  scene  which  lies  before  you.  That  is  the  charm  of  Wicklow :  from 
the  best  points  you  get  a  little  of  everything.  Here  is  one  instance, 
perhaps  the  beet : — go  and  see  Lough  Tay,  rowing  across  Lough 
Dan  to  irrf  to  it ;  and  then,  before  you  walk  down  the  steep  road  to 
Roundwood,  look  bock  at  the  lake,  with  the  woods  on  one  side  and 
the  lofty  crags  on  the  other,  and  the  great  scaur  backing  it  up  behind. 
It  is  a.<?  wild  as  "Wastwater ;  yet  close  by,  as  it  were  in  the  ^ame 
setting,  you  have  the  lovely  little  Cloghore  doll — so  green,  so  beautiful 

*  S^,  Northern  Bbdnrtter.  The  vnbap^  plasticity  and  lore  of  atnngen  wUeb 

have  rtuiu4  the  i-nrt;  ^liows  itself  m  tbeir  frequent  acceptance  of  English  names. 
Among  the  Tnor<-  obntinato,  Cymn  names  ato  oonaptod— ATOodha  beoomee  Honddy— 

hut  th«y  are  rarvly  lust. 
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in  fmm ;  the  place,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  you  will  say,  where  one 
ooidd  enjoy  life,  at  any  rate  when  the  sxin  is  shining.    So,  uj^in,  tlio 
broad  glen  of  Imail,  ^nth  the  young  Slaney  running  through  it,  is  sucli 
a  lively  contrast  to  the  mountuins  round,  change?,  too,  so  daintily  at 
every  milo,  that  you  don't  wonder,  a**  you  look  at  it  from  themililary 
road  over  Table  Mountain,  catching  new  beauties  cv(,'ry  step  you  rise, 
that  the  Wieklow  septs  should  hnve  maJe  harder  fif^bt  than  men  who 
had  only  the  central  plains  to  do  battle  fur.  What  a  tine  life  of  it 
the  O'Byme  must  h:ive  li\cd,  lyiut;  with  his  creaght  (cattle)  ahont 
Ltmgii  iJun,  perhaps  in  that  very  Cloghure  deU,  uud  swxoping  down 
evely  now  and  then  upon  the  Pale,  now  seizing  and  heading  to 
xanacm  tiie  judges  who  were  carrying  theking^s  writ  down  among  tbo 
Knglish  of  Monster ;  now  (as  in  Gendd  Griffin's  ballad)  reoeuing 
Talbot's  danghter  Irom  bis  wild  kernes,  and  getting  taken  piisonor 
ftat  bis  pains,  of  course  to  be  set  free  by  tbe  lady,  who  dnly  mna  off 
with  him  to  bis  lair.    A  wild  country,  possessing  everything  need" 
fol  for  dtfence  (that  Glen  of  Imail,  with  its  corn-land  and  water- 
power,  might  be  quite  a  8^\  iss  canton  all  to  itself),  lying  comfortably 
between  the  sea  and  the  high  road  to  the  south,  no  wondw  it  bred 
a  wild  race  who  kept  up  a  sort  of  Robin  TTood  life,  untroubled 
by  what  went  on  in  tbe  l*ale  or  among  the  Irishry  beyond  it, 
for  they  belonged  to  neither.*     No  wonder  Glendalougb  long 
remained  virtually  attached  to  tlie  Celtic  church,  having  its  own  Irish 
bishops  ;  though,  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangenicnts  of  the  conquerorp,. 
it  had  been  lowered  from  a  bishopric  to  an  archdeaconry.  II  the  arch- 
deaconry was  a  sinecure  because  the  Irish  preferred  their  own  man,. 
•  at  least  it  could  not  have  been  a  rich  one.  It  is  rated,  indeed,  at  ten 
mariu  in  tbe  Pope's  Taloation  in  1306,  and  at  100  marks  in  tbe 
Sing's  Tisitation  of  1615 ;  but  we  are  told  again  and  again  that 
because  of  war  tbe  income  is  not  to  be  bad.  "Nil  propt  guenr.," 
"nil  qnia  vasta,"  are  constant  entries  in  tbe  Talnation  list  before 
me.   Sven  to  the  valuation  of  other  preferments,  nearer  Dublin* 
tbere  are  the  significant  additions  "  temp,  pads  "  or  "  aut  minus." 
Thus  the  prebend  of  Wicklow,  attached  in  lii32   to  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Glcndaloogb,  is  described  in  the  Tnquisitio,  38  H.  VIII.,. 
as  worth  "  communibus  annis,  xlvi/.  xiii^^.  ivr/.  ;  "  "  it  Hetb  in  the 
Bime'tj  country,  and  is  of  lur^e  extcut,  hut  croi   (he  patttcular 
names  of  the  ionn  himh  uve  lo  uts  nH/.i/oint,'*  say  tbe  intpiisitors.  Indeed, 
when  we  remember  that  religion  was  a  matter  of  race  :ind  not  of 
creed,  and  that  in  the  Compositio  liculiiv,  made  in  1014,  bttwet'n  the 

•  Mr.  Vaughan  brngs  out  clfarly  in  his  "  Hi.stoiy  tad  Geography  "  {Contrmptnry 
Jteritw,  May,  18f»7),  tho  renmn  why  Tnlimd  wn«(  rf>nq«erpd.  Titr  high  Inndi  aro 
all  iiiolatod.  Thaa  a  W'ieklow  thief  could  not  fail  back  on  hie  Iricnds  in  the  itfliabb 
BkNMU  iviflimit  fightiiig  bit  mj  acrott  tlio  Ptlo. 
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Archbishop  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick,  "  the  nnciont 
custom  of  thi-!  church  is  rMn^rmed  and  ratified,  tliat  all  Tiishni  'ii 
by  bl'Kxl  and  nation,  and  ;dl  \v]io  conforjii  to  \\vw\  in  mode  ol"  life, 
arc  shut  out  i'roni  being  lU'  inb'  of  (liis  Oathedrai,"  wo  shall  not  thitir. 
it  likely  that  the  Dublin-app^d'nted  diguitaries  would  be  of  much 
account  in  places  (a^  Abp.  Alan  has  it)  "ubi  O'lijTne  capitaucus." 
This  exclusion  of  more  Irish  was  uo  idle  threat.  About  l'i93  Thomaj* 
Snell  (one  woitld  have  thought  tho  name  should  hayo  been  aecurity 
enough)  being  made  Archdoaoon  of  Glendalough,  the  king  was 
advised  that  he  was  an  Irishnuai«  and  that  therefore  his  presentation 
was,  by  40  Edward  IIL,  null  and  void.  The  case  was  tried  upon,  a 
quart  inyndit;  but  the  jury  found  Snell  to  be  an  Englishman. 

It  was  hard  for  an  Anglo- Xorman  hicruchy — more  hateful  to  the 
Irish  then  than  "the  ItLstablishnu nt  "  is  now — to  got  tithes  out  of 
Glendalough  archdeaconr}-  and  Wicklow  prebend  ;  wcU  it  might 
have  been  ;  for  all  these  dainty  little  coombs,  some  of  them  so  perfect 
in  the  niiii  i^lin;]^  of  wntrr,  rock,  and  wood,  and  tiny  green  meadow, 
that  "  Capability  Brown  *'  would  have  confe*?sod  lu'raself  unable  to 
add  a  finishing  touch,  have  Roen  plenty  of  hard  tiijhting,  from  the 
days  when  the  kerne,  drop  asleep  after  a  long  fmay,  w-uh  %sake(i 
by  the  shout  of  the  invading  ^lai-clunen,  down  to  the  'OS,  whcu 
the  rebellion  lingered  uu  in  8pite  of  yeomanry  and  fcncibles, 
and  the  peasant,  hunted  like  a  partridge,  hoped  against  hope 
that  "  the  Freneh  were  on  the  sea,"  or  €bat  Lord  Edward  would 
reappear  and  lead  htm  to  victory.  It  is  hard,  in  treating  of  such  a 
country,  to  get  well  through  the  topography  without  branching  off 
into  the  history  which  every  pass  and  almost  oveiy  valley  bring  to 
mind.  And  yet  there  are  singularly  few  secular  ruins  in  this  historic 
country.  Tliose  ( hiefs  seldom  built  castles;  they  preferred  the  free 
life  of  the  hill-side,  where  Sponsor  saw  them  gathered  to  hear  the  bre- 
bon's  judgments.  The  rath  was  mostly  an  earthwork  surrounding 
wattled  j)alaces.  There  is  what  they  call  Khv^  OTonli 'a  castle,  indeed, 
close  by  Annamoe  village;  but  Arklow  and  A\'irklow  castles  were 
founded  by  the  Danes.  At  Wicklow  tlie  step*^  still  remain  by  which 
they  went  through  the  sca-postern  to  their  ships.  Y ou  won't  core  to  go 
down  now,  they  are  ko  hia*  k  and  slippery  ;  but  any  of  the  barefoot 
gossoons  about  will  be  glad  to  .show  you  that  the  way  is  still  practicable- 
No  ;  if  you  want  castles,  go  to  the  vaUeys  of  the  Nore  or  of  the  Suir. 
There  every  townlond  has  its  square  tower,  whence  a  look-out  could 
be  kept  against  the  Irish  enemy.  The  Irish,  too,  thereabouts, 
built  their  castles :  M 'Garthys,  H'Ghrires  (ono  of  those  was  tho  first 
to  seek  an  English  title ;  he  wanted  Henry  YIII.  to  make  him  an 
Earl  that  he  might  secure  his  lands),  O'Mores  of  Leix,  lords  of  what 
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is  now  Queen's  County — tlicse  built  a»  if  they  bad  been  Butlers 
and  Fitzgeralds;  but  the  Wicklow  septs  bave  not  left  iiuit  h  record 
of  themselves  in  ashlar  or  rubble  work.     Till  Elizabeth's  day  there 
was  little  need  for  them  to  build  ;  they  were  pretty  safe  without  walls 
and  towers  ;  and  afterwards  ihv  pressure  on  them  Ix^came  too  great ; 
do5\n  they  must  have  gone,  oveu  if  they  had  had  a  castle  in  everj- 
fiflen.    But,  to  finish  our  topography.    The  district  with  ns  hich  we 
have  to  do  contains  seven  lakes  and  three  or  four  tarns,  half  a 
doma  -water&llB>  and  nearly  twice  as  man}-  glens  and  passes,  Tarying 
from  the  wooded  luznriance  of  Belgany  to  the  bare  wildaess  of 
Sally  Gap,  a  pass  through  the  high  ground  between  the  lifiby 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Annamoe.    There  are  hills  of  aU 
shapes  and  sixes.  Even  the  Dublin  granite,  rises  in  Two-rock  Moun- 
tain  to  l,76d  feet,  and  seems,  as  does  also  its  Thrce-rock  neighbour, 
&r  higher  hy  reason  of  its  fine  bold  shape.    This  granite,  too, 
is  well  represented  at  Eilliney,  whore  tall  obelisk  haunts  you 
almost  all  the  way  from  Dublin  to  the  Dargle.    Hercnbouts  the 
country  is  like  8omc  part.>  of  Cormvall,  wild  and  bare,  the  UtAdu 
strewn  with  huge  granite  blocks.     These  it  pays  very  wt-ll  to 
bl;wt  out  anrl  send  doyvn  for  sale  to  Dublin  or  Kingstown,  what 
soil  there  is  being  us  fej-tile  as  granito  detritus  almost  always  is. 
Let  us  h(>\)o  tlio  tenants  have  leases,  and  can  make  a  fair  bargain 
for  improvements.    The  cob  walls,  too,  and  stone  fences  capped  with 
earth  have  a  very  Cornish  look,  and  the  great  chimney  of 
Carrick  mine  strengthens  the  iUusioo.    Through  this  upland 
there  is  no  pass  except  the  scalp,  through  which  runs  tiie  Dublin 
and  Enniskeny  road.     This  scalp  I  think  the  poorest  thing  in 
the  district,  not  noteworthy  at  all,  except  that  such  large  fiiults 
are  unusual  in  granite.    It  is  nothing  but  a  couple  of  not  Teiy  steep 
banks  strewn  with  blocks  of  all  sixes.   Eyen  the  guide-makers  are 
begiiming  to  give  it  up  as  a  natural  wonder,  and  to  talk  of  it  as 
made  (or  rather  improved)  by  the  Danas,  that  they  might  have 
a  good  road  from  Dublin  when  tliey  went  to  rob  the  septs*  bank 
at  Glendalough  sanctuan,'.*    Of  course  a  granite  district  generally 
keeps  its  cromlechs  if  it  ever  had  any.    There  is  one  on  Mount 
Venus,  close  to  the  scalp;  but,  like  many  more  in  Ireland,  it 

•  Putlin  (Blackpool— anciontly  Ath-^Uatk;  tUatA,  Uie  French  claxc)  was  a  Norec  town. 
(^Apital  of  tlie  Tly  Tmhar  (query  Vik>ings;  until  the  great  Celtic  victory  of  Clontarf  in 
1012.  A  subuib  is  atiil  called  Oxtnanatown,  i.e.  Oatmen's  town.  Uuice  the  two  cathe- 
drals, one  for  each  mes.   In  the  CStfWHiewiw  Seotmutt,  we  wd,  *'a.p.  S87;  FLwt  taking 

of  Ath-cliath  by  Genfilcs  a.I'.  811  :  A  fortrons  at  DubUinn,  from  which 

Laighea  (Lemater)  and  the  Ui  Keill  woro  spoiled,  both  lauds  and  churches,  as  far  as 
Slisbh  Bhdlmis  (81m  BIooua}.''  As  in  old  Gneoe^  ths  treaauxes  of  the  Imh  chiefs  were 
iMptinlMlyilaeM:  thii««a(wi.7«Hiw)tlM  final  oftOM  of  loundtowan. 
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has  had  its  table-stone  upset,  perhaps  bv  some  of  the  '98  yeoinumy, 
who  relieved  in  thia  way  the  iiiouotony  of  desecmting  old  bui ying- 
l^^rounds  aud  wrecking  disused  chuixho.  They  have  the  credit 
of  pulling  down  the  line  cromlech  called  l^ierce's  Table,  which  now 
fonns  the  base  of  the  mppera  and  miiiers'  cairn  on  tlie  top  of  Luguu- 
qiiOla.  Bettor  worth  aeeing  is  '*  the  Braid's  judgment  aeat/'  just 
ticross  the  rood  hy  the  KiUiney  Martdlo  tower;  the  eeat  Wake^ 
man  suspeeto  to  be  a  modem  anticjue,  but  its  surroundings  are 
curious ;  there  are  yet  traces  of  the  ring  of  boulders*  the  stone  circle 
of  power,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Ossianic  legends.  That  the  Brehon 
judges  sat  on  such  seats  and  deHTered  judgment,  up  to  com- 
|)aratively  recent  times,  we  have  Spenser's  testimony.  He  says,  in 
"  Tlie  State  of  Ireland,"  that  strange  dialogue  between  Trenoeus 
and  Eudoxus,  wherein  he  glorifies  the  (to  us)  barbarous  jwliey 
of  Jjord  Grey  of  Wilton,  "there  is  a  great  use  nmont*  the  Irish 
to  make  great  assemblies  together  upon  a  mth  or  lull,  there  to  parly 
about  matters  and  wrongs  between  township  and  township,  or  one 
private  person  and  another  .  .  .  which  meetings  it  is  very  inconvenient 
.should  be  permitted."  Spenser,  by  the  way,  has  his  hit  at  the  'ologists 
of  his  day.  Speaking  of  the  big  stones  found  on  many  of  these 
mounds  he  says,  "  Some  do  mainly  term  them  the  old  giant's  trevets, 
and  think  that  those  huge  stones  would  not  else  be  brought  into 
ordw  or  reared  up,  without  the  strength  of  giants.  And  others  as 
vainly  think  they  were  never  placed  there  by  man's  hand  or  art,  but 
only  remained  there  so  since  the  banning,  and  were  afterwards  dis- 
covered by  the  deluge."  But  it  is  not  his  arehacology,  it  is  his 
notions  on  politics  and  colonization,  that  make  his  book  not  only 
araxising,  but  instructive.  The  Saxon  is  the  same  being  now 
that  he  was  then,  a  coloniser  by  extirpation,  unable  to  appreciate 
otlier  people's  ways  of  thinking.  He  means  no  worse  than  con- 
(jucrors  in  general  do,  but  this  hardness  seems  worse  in  him  because 
he  has  had  so  many  opportunities  of  shewing  it,  and  his  impatience 
of  all  8j'st«ms  but  his  own  makes  lam  cruel  on  principle.  Then 
he  always  takes  his  law  with  him ;  and  English  law  in  England  may 
be  an  excellent  thing,  and  always  certain  to  bring  about  justice ; 
but  in  Irehmd  in  old  times  it  meant  delay  and  jobbeiy  and  bribexy 
and  all  that  is  fimlly  unjust,  as  they  say  it  means  in  parts  of 
India  now.  Spenser  is,  however,  above  the  Utile  weaknew 
of  wishing  to  bring  in  trial  by  jury  among  the  wild  sep^  who 
(he  says)  "make  no  more  scruple  to  pass  a  cause  against  an 
Englishman  and  the  Queen,  though  it  be  to  strain  their  oaths, 
than  to  drink  milk  unstrained."  Like  his  hero,  Lord  Grey,  he 
prefers  the  short  and  summary'  method  of  martial  law.  As  for 
finding  any  good  in  the  Brehon,  of  course  he  cannot  be  expected 
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to  do  that,  when  lie  says  *'fhe  evil  custom  of  marrying  iritli 

the  Irish  is  most  carefully  to  be  restrained  as  a  most  dangerous 
infection."  In  fact,  he  anticipated  Cromwell's  policy  of-  ousting  the 
native  from  all  except  the  lands  beyoud  Sliannon.  For  this  end  he 
would  make  war  in  winter,  as  Mouravieff  did  on  the  Poles — 

«  For  then  the  trees  am  bare  and  naked  which'  use  both  to  dethe  and 

house  the  kern ;  tlio  grouud  is  cold  and  wet  whieh  useth  to  be  his  bedding ; 
the  air  is  sharp  und  biltt  r  to  Wow  through  his  naked  sides  and  legs ;  the 
kvne  are  barren  and  without  milki  which  useth  to  be  his  food,  neither  if  ho 
km  them  will  fhcy  yield  him  flesh,  nor  if  he  keep  them  will  they  give  him 
lood;  besides,  being  with  calf  for  the  most  part,  they  will  through  much 
chasing  and  driving  cast  nU  their  calves  and  lose  their  milk  which  should 
relieve  him  the  next  bummer." 

There  is  to  be  plenty  of  p^arrifion!^,  which  are  in  each  case  to  be 
fourfold,  Hs  to  drive  the  enemy  from  side  to  side,  "  and  tennis 
him  among  them,  that  he  shall  find  nowhere  safe  to  keep  his  creet 
in,"  In  this  way  "  his  creet  (creaght,  herd  of  homed  cattle)  is  to 
he  wasted,  killed  and  starved,  and  he  himself  brought  so  low  that 
he  shall  have  no  heart  nor  ability  to  indui-e  his  wretchedness,  the 
which  will  surely  come  to  pass  in  very  short  time ;  for  one  winter 
veil  Allowed  upon  him  shall  so  phick  him  on  hia  knees  ihat  lie  will 
never  be  able  to  stand  up  again."  Sudi  is  the  application  of  tlie 
art  military  proposed  for  Ixdand  by  the  gentle  oonzt  poet;  and, 
¥erify>  in  Sir  H.  Sidney,  Lord  Grey,  and  aoorea  of  others,  he  found 
men  to  carry  out,  yea,  to  go  heyond,  his  instructions.  Tha&  is  his 
picture  of  the  atate  of  the  country  after  Lord  Ghre/a  campaign  in 
Mmuter:— 

"  Out  of  every  oomer  of  the  woods  and  glynues  they  came  creeping  forth 

on  their  hand^,  for  their  legs  could  not  hour  them;  they  looked  like  anato- 
mies of  death,  they  spake  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  tiieir  graves ;  they  did  cat 
the  dewl  carrions,  happy  were  thty  that  could  find  them — yea,  and  themselves 
Booii  after,  insomuch  as  the  very  oarcBSses  they  spared  not  to  scrape  out  of 
their  gnive?,  and  if  they  found  a  plot  of  watemeasss  or  shamrocks  they 
Hocked  thereto  as  to  a  feast." 

But  what  nnuea  Spenser's  iie,  ia  that — 

''The aoble  lord  eltsooDS  was Uaaifld  andoomplaiiied of  that  he  regarded 
the  life  of  her  Majesty's  snbjeets  no  more  than  dogs;  and  the  wretched 
people  were  pitied  and  new  counsels  plotted  ;  and  that  good  lord  blolttxi 
with  the  name  of  a  hloody  man,  whom  who  that  well  knew,  knew  to  he 
most  gentle,  aflkble^  loving,  and  temperate,  but  that  die  necessity  of  things 
enforoed  him  to  that  vioknoe." 

It  ia  Lord  Grey,  and  not  the  miserable  Munster  men,  whom  the 
poet  pities.  Spenser,  by  the  way  (let  us  have  done  with  him  now  we 
haTe  him  in  hand;  hia  State  of  Ireland"  cannot  be  pleasant 
reading  for  one  anxious  for  the  honour  of  Elizabeth's  great  men),  haa 
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ft  good  deal  about  Wicklow,  for  (nfter  Ix)Td  Grey  had  done  his  Tfosir, 
eflkotually  we  miglit  haye  thought,  and  waa  gone  to  his  account), 
among  the  chief's  rose,  the  whole  countiy  over,  one  of  the  moat 
famous  was  the  head  of  the  O'Byrno,  Phea^h  MacHugh,  as  the  poot- 
politirian  rails  him.  He  sic  etches  out  a  plan,  admirable  upon  paper, 
for  tborou'rh!}'  'subduing  Ireland  with  10,000  footmen  and  1,000  horse, 
of  whom  8,01  "1  arc  to  "lie  in  garrison  upon  the  Karl  of  Tyrone, 
1,000  upon  MaiJiugh,  the  rest  upcn  some  parts  of  Connnn^jht." 
How  he  would  make  war  we  have  ulieady  seen.  Let  us  just  lieai 
what  ho  would  do  with  his  conquests.  Eudoxus,  naturally  enough, 
doubta  as  to  thia  mountain  tract,  "  those  waste  wild  fdaoesy  whether, 
when  they  be  won  unto  her  Majesty,  any  will  he  haely  to  seek  to 
inhabit  them."   No,  says  Irensus,  thej  are  not  all  waste-^  • 

"  I  warrant  you,  though  the  whole  track  of  the  country  be  mountaiuou& 
sad  woody,  yet  there  are  many  goodly  volleys  umongst  them  fit  for  fair 

habitations ;  to  which  tho-^e  mountains  adjoined  will  be  a  great  increase  of 
pasturage,  for  that  country  is  a  great  soil  of  cnttU'  and  re  rv  fit  for  breed. 
As  for  corn  it  is  nothing  naturid,  Kavu  only  lor  barky  uud  oats,  and  tsomc 
places  for  ry( ,  and  t)i>  m  torti  the  larger  pennyworths  may  be  allowed  to 
them;  tlumgh  otlicrwise  the  wideness  of  the  mountain  pn^tnmgc  do  rrrom- 
pense  the  badness  of  the  soil,  lo  as  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  find  iohabitaats 
and  undertakers  enough." 

There;  a  Iniicr  picture  of  the  Wicklow  country,  from  an  aj^ricul- 
turittt's  point  of  \  iew,  could  hardly  be  drawn.  It  answers  now  just 
as  well  n«»  it  did  then.  Go  to  Lniip^h  Dan,  and  on  the  west  side  ^^ou 
will  find  01. t  Maiiuing,  whu  will  give  you  house-room  if  you 
want  to  try  the  Eshiug.  Perhaps  he  is  the  descendant  of  one  of 
fipenser^s  less  snc<»88M  "undertakers."  Anyhow,  he  still  rents  his 
land  (as  Spenser  recommends)  in  bulk,  some  fifteen  acres,  and  the 
nm  of  eighty-fivo  more  on  the  mountam,  and  for  this  he  pays 
£20.  If  he  has  anything  like  a  market  he  can  hardly  complain 
of  being  over*rented.  His  son,  however,  like  so  many  of  the  best  of 
them^  is  in  America,  a  railway  derk  at  40  dollars  a  month  ;  and  as 
he  rowed  us  to  the  ether  end  of  the  lake,  past  the  rich  heather- 
patches,  up  to  the  steep  foot  of  thn  Cloghore  mountain,  where  a  little 
beach  of  whitest  s;ind  make  s  w  faiiy  lamling-place,  I  could  not  help 
ffv  liiin-  lie  cared  lo^.'^  iibnut  the  wild  beauty  of  the  place  he  lived  in 
than  about  ijain  to  be  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Don't  expect,  j^o  kI  touri^t,  that  every  Irishman  you  meet  will  be 
brimiuU  of  legendary  loi^e,  or  steeped  in  poetr\^  to  the  very  lips. 
Moat  of  tlu  m  ;ao  liki?  folks  in  other  countries,  cumniuuplace  fellows 
enough.  Besides,  if  they  were  not,  would  it  be  reasonable  that 
ihey  should  wear  their  heart  upon  their  slocro  so  bare,  that  after 
half-a-dozen  words  yon  should  be  aUe  to  turn  it  insido  out  P  The 
Saiunlitp  Mmew  eomplains  that  the  Irishman's  fan  and  humour  arc- 
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disappearing.    Surely  it  is  a  thing  if  ho  declines  to  be  any 

longer  the  buffoon  which  the  strauger,  who  only  knew  him  from  the 
caricatures  in  the  plays,  expected  to  tind  him.  But  Spenser  has  led 
mo  awav  from  the  cromlechs,  of  which  I  believe  every  one  is  clcai  lv 
put  down  on  the  indispensable  Ordnance  map.  Those  at  Kilteman 
dofle  to  Goldea  Ball,  at  Shangauagh  near  Killiney  church,  and  in  the 
Druid's  01en  1^  C^binfeelj,  are  fine  apewasoB,  all  near  eaclt  at]ier» 
and  all  belonging  to  ihat  granite  disteiot  of  which  I  was  speaking. 
Sjlteman  oromlech  is  quite  perfect ;  its  coTering  stone  measores 
twen1y*three  feet  by  seventeen.  Its  weakness  is  in  its  sapports» 
which  are  only  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  so  that,  if  it  was  a  tomb, 
the  body  must  have  been  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  contrary  to  the 
fashion  which  King  Niall  recommended  to  his  son  Loeghaire  when 
he  bade  him  ( as  we  read  in  the  book  of  Armagh),  "  never  become  a 
Christian,  but  keep  to  the  old  faith,  and  bo  buried  in  Tara  Hill, 
standing  up  like  a  man  in  battle,  with  your  face  to  the  south,  as  if  still 
bidding  defiance  to  the  Leinster-men."  Talking  of  Tara  reminds  me  of 
Dr.  Petrie's  remark,  that  the  stone  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  only  a 
sham.  The  Lia  Fail  was  hardly  a  thing  which  a  mere  colony  like  the 
Dalriad  8cots  would  be  allowed  to  carry  off  with  them ;  besides,  the 
Iruh  chnniielera,  most  accurate  of  men,  testify  to  its  nistenee  on  Tara 
up  to  the  eleventh  oentoiy.  There  it  most  probably  is  still ;  and  so 
all  the  bunkum  that  has  bm  talked  about  its  serving  as  seat  for  the 
Brunswick  line,  and  ensuring  its  permanence,  is  simply  worthless. 

WeU,  between  Balkey  and  Bray  the  granite  sweeps  inland,  stretch* 
ing  down  to  New  Hoss,  and  foi-ming  the  largest  patch  of  rod  in  the 
geological  map  of  the  British  Isles.  Nearer  the  coast  are  the  Cambrian 
rocks,  which  come  out  so  boldly  at  Bray  Head :  if  you  are  lucky, 
you  may  find  there  that  rare  zoophyte  the  Oldhamia.  Lower 
down  you  get  the  Silurians  of  various  kinds.  Strange  that  two 
districts  so  unlike  as  Snowdouiu  and  Wicklow  should  be  formed  of 
nearly  the  same  rock.  I  suppose  the  vast  masses  of  trap  in  Wales 
have  given  the  nwuntains  that  steep  and  harsh  character  which  is 
wanting  in  the  Irish  granite  and  mica-slates.  There  arc  exceptions,  of 
course.  The  scaur  on  the  north-west  side  of  Lough  Tay  com(»  down  as 
sheer  into  the  water  as  does  the  mountain  at  the  head  of  Llyn  Idwal. 
Wicklow  cannot  boast  of  great  min^nl  riches ;  yet  it  has  mines, 
which  at  any  rate  pay  fbr  working.  The  lead  is  found  chiefly 
where  the  break  comes  between  the  granite  and  the  mica-slate.  At 
the  head  of  the  upper  Qlendalough  lake  are  large  works.  The  com- 
pany, not  content  with  St*  Kevin's  curse  upon  the  skylarks,  have 
poisoned  all  the  fish.  One  cannot  help  wishing  the  lead  had  been 
found  elsewhere ;  for  the  mile  of  very  neat  and  well-built  cottages, 
under  the  hill,  along  the  north  bank,  though  most  pleasing  in  them- 
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selves,  seem  a  little  out  of  plnoo.    Down  in  St.  Kevin's  kitchen 
\hv  miners  hear  mass  once  n  ytar,  on  the  saint's  "pattern."  The 
cinupany  offered  to  fit  the  biulduig  up  as  a  regular  chapel,  but  the 
priests  declined — from  antiquarian  motives,  I  tnist,  nnd  not  for  the 
reason  given  by  my  guide,  that  people  might  not  lose  sight  oi'  the  old 
destruction  done  upon  the  place  by  the  invaders.     A  richer  mine, 
and  well  worth  a  visit,  is  Lugganure,  up  Glendaear.  Walk  oyer  the 
moontam  fzom  Gkudalough  to  dark  little  Lough  Nahanagan ;  and, 
dose  by,  you  have  the  mineB,  the  vein  of  whidi  lias  boon  traced  for 
900  fathoms,  and  which  (like  those  at  Olendaloagh)  are  propor- 
tionally richer  in  the  ore  of  aiher  than  in  that  of  lead.  Two  milee 
further  norfli  is  Wieklow  Gap,  1,600  feet  above  the  sea,  a  good 
point  for  getting  a  notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  Wieklow  country 
might  be  defended.   There  is  no  road  out  of  Glendaloiigh,  none 
out  of  Glenmalure  except  the  military  road  over  the  mountain; 
while,  on  tlie  north-east,  Tonelage  and  f  fhor  mountains  block  up 
tho  whole  space  between  Wieklow  Gup  and  Sally  Gap — thiit  is, 
between  the  King's  River  and  the  head-water  of  the  Liffey.  Further 
on,  there  is  on  opening  to  the  interior  between  Sally  Gap  and  Glen- 
cree,  and  then  again  no  way  but  the  military  road  from  Gleneree 
barrack  to  Bathfamham.    This  roa4,  be  it  remarked,  was  made 
by  tiie  Scotdi  regiments  quartered  in  the  oomitiy  in  '98,  and  (as  an 
old  guide-book  before  me  puts  it)  "  reflects  much  wedit  upon  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  labours."   Even  fifom  tho  sea,  it  must  always  hara  been 
very  hard  to  fbree  a  way  into  the  interior.  If  yon  land  at  the  little 
river  below  Ddgany,  the  rood  iSmmgh  the  Glen  of  the  Downs  will 
not  take  you  over  into  the  Yartry  valley,  but  will  throw  you  np  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  Dargle.    Lower  down,  yon  may  work  up  from 
Newcastle  to  Roundwood,  either  by  Newtown-moont-Keunedy  or 
by  the  Glen  of  Dunran ;  but  at  Roimdwoofl  you  have  nothing  but  a 
moimtain-path  up  to  Lough  Tay.    From  Wieklow  town  there  is 
u  greater  choice  of  roads.    The  old  way  doubtless  was  through  the 
Deputy's  Pass,  through  which  runs  a  little  stream  down  (a  Brittas 
Bay.    iiut  even  from  Wieklow  there  is  ])lenty  of  rough  country  to 
he  crossed,  despite  the  present  excellent  roads,  before  you  get  well 
inland.    I  linger  over  tbia  because  it  eiqihiins  why  such  small 
septs  held  out  so  long,  and  continued — a  kind  of  .^ui  and 
Volaci — ^to  be  a  terror  to  Dublin  quite  down  to  James  L'e 
time.    Hence,  too^  the  reason  why  d^Uow  was'finmerly  such  an 
important  place.    Wipklow  is  cat  off  from  the  interior  by  high 
ground ;  but  at  Arklow  is  the  great  mouth  of  all  the  Talleys ;  and 
while  the  English  held  it  they  could  always  make  a  raid  up  at  any 
rate  as  far  as  Pheagh  MacHugh  O'Byme's  castle  of  Ballioacor,  in 
Gleomalure.   And  now  for  a  Uttle  historical  episode.   The  coontzy 
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about  liullinacor  is  part  of  the  land  of  the  Gubheail  ( Guel )  Kaij^hnail — 
the  Irish  lianelagh  ;  li  name  which  calls  up  verj-  difierent  memorieB 
iroiii  l  iiose  associated  with  its  London  name»ike. 

«  I  um  nowe  hastening  backe  to  Dublyn,"  writes  Essex  to  the  "Bnvj 
dooncil,  dating  f rom  Watafoxdt  July  25,  1599,  "  bat  Hill  paaietiiroii^  the 
•countie  of  Wexforde  rad  the  Banelim;h,  botii  to  give  oidre  fbr  tibose  partes, 

md  to  sceke  some  reuenge  on  thoeo  rogues  who,  in  my  absence,  hod  the 

killing  of  o*^  base,  cowardly,  and  ili-guyded  clownea  At  my  retoome 

I  purpose,  by  God's  grace,  to  doe  snehe  jttatioe  as  shalbe  for  her  Ifa'tiee 

hono%  and  make  other  men  hereafter  knowe  that  the  iustice  of  a  marshall 

courte  is  no  lesse  terrible  than  the  furyc  of  all  the  n  bt- Us  in  this  kingdome," 

The  "  killing  "  to  which  Essex  refen  took  place  a  few  miles  eaat 
of  Bathdrum.    Sir  Henry  Haniiigton,  commanding  in  Wickloir, 
"  drew  out  550  foot  and  68  horse,  and  with  ihom  did  sett  forward 
towards  the  greatc  water  (the  Avonmore)  ncre  llathdrom,  to  vicwo 
the  wonccs  made  by  the  Rcbells  to  Rtope  the  paissadgo  of  that 
Ryver,  and  drawinge  nere  the  Ryver  he  encamped  w'h  the  forces 
at  a  wast  TiUad^,  called  Ballysha."   There  the  poor  remnants  of 
the  U'Byines  aud  their  brother  septa  (not  yet  quite  ou  their  kneeu) 
came  down  upon  him.     "Captin  Mowutague  charged  them,  and 
^tove  them  back  to  b  wood;  but,  neveiiheless,  they  charged  fcrtar 
and  faster;"  and  with  sudb  effisot  that  '*  Captea  Wardmsa  was  lost 
and  many  offioere,  and  Gap"  Adam  Loftus,  the  Lo  OhaunceDor's 
siHiiie"  got  a'  pik»  thrust  of  which  he  died  eooo  after.   "  Yett^" 
says  John  GUf^rd,  writing  hom  Dublin  to  Cecil,  Essex's  enemy, 
*'yett,  tlie  enemye  noe  more  in  number  than  they  were»  and  was 
not  above  a  dossen  horse."    In  Trinity  College  liibrary  there  is 
a  curious  pen-and-ink  map  of  the  battle,  probably  by  Montague, 
Essex's  nephew.    He  s]io\s  s  where  "  I  charged  with  the  horse  into 
the  high  waie,"  and  how,  after  the  charge  *' Cup"  Loftus  hi'^  men 
wont  to  Wicklne,  whoe  never  weere  followed."    These  wore  led  otf  by 
Lieutenant  I'iers  Wftl^h,  an  Irishman,  '*  wlio  hi  ou^lit  awaie  Cap*" 
Lfoftus  hi»s  eullo"  and  dnjoiii,  "  lor  which  (snys  Cox)  Lord  Eiwex,  who 
"  for  example's  sake  caijhieicd  and  imprisoiied  the  other  officers  and 
executed  every  tenth  man  only  of  the  few  surviving  soldiers,  had  the 
said  Piers  killsd."   Essex  wanted  a  scapegoat ;  his  own  niavoh  into 
Munster  with  1,800  men — the  army  sent  over  to  crush  "  Tir  Oen, 
the  aroh  Bebel" — bad  been  a  succession  of  mishatts,  ending  with 
the  disgrace  of  Baniaglettyf  the  Gap  of  Featihors,  *'  when  Oweny 
O'Hocr,  witii  500  men,  fell  upon  his  rear,  and  did  good  exeoutaotn, 
and  took  so  many  plumes  as  occasioned  that  namr  tu  be  given  to  the 
place  of  battle."   But  of  this  campaign  the  State  i^ipor  Office  doea- 
ments  give  no  record.    More  curious  still  i.s  (he  absence  of  anjT 
letters  to  Cecil,  who  would  naturally  be  nn  thi  I  <  'c-out  for  anything 
that  would  tell  against  his  enemy.    Cocil  probubly  felt  that  the 
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muddling  away  of  such  an  anny  would  speak  for  itself.  Anyhow, 
tiiere  arc  plenty  of  de^tclies  about  Sir  H.  ^rrington's  defeat ;  the 
more  that  oould  be  made  of  it  the  better,  so  as  to  turn  men's  minds 
from  the  greater  losses  sustained  bj  the  Gemwal  himself.  Sir  Heniy, 
who  attributed  his  defeat  to  "  the  cowardliness  of  o'  anned  men  that 
neur  wold  ones  •cowche  their  pykes/'  speaks  up  for  poor  Walshe's 
company,  "  iioo  men  cold  serve  better  than  his,  whileat  one  man  was 
habk'  to  stand."  But  a  victim  was  needed ;  and  an  Ti  is}i  victim  was 
naturally  the  moat  acceptable  to  all  parties.  Such  was  the  biitfle  of 
Fossa  Piuadh  (rod  ditch),  of  which  I  heard  so  often  in  niy  bi)}  liood. 
T  can  romcmbrr  how  it  was  pointe^l  ont  to  nic  that  the  three 
sopts  got  nothing  by  their  victory,  except  the  song,  made  per- 
haps by  the  very Hymer"  whom,  just  before  they  fell  to,  Phelim 
H'f  eaghe  had  sent  into  the  English  camp  to  beg  for  terms. 

**B}Tne,  Toole,  and  KavenB^h, 
WiU  b«at  any  EnglinhmaTi," 

cried  the  bard,  and  ^QbaX  empty  triumph  seems  to  have  satisfied  "  the 
mountayne  goJligksae"  (as  Essex  calls  them),  or  rather  the  English 
were  detennined  not  to  make  peace  with  those  whom  they  meant 
to  reduce  to  serfage.  Deknda  est  Carthago  was  their  motto. 
Knowing  the  stor}'  well,  I  was  glad  to  find  in  one  of  the  papers 
of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  (vol.  ii.  no.  23)  a  full  account 
of  the  battle,  with  copies  of  tlie  documents  and  of  the  old  map.  And 
now  for  the  other  side  of  tlie  picture.  Phelim  M'Feaghe  (Spenser's 
MacTlugh)  is  surprised  in  JJuUinacorbyLorrl  Mountjoy,  his  wife  and 
children  are  captured,  and  he  only  escapes  through  a  back  window. 
He  is  more  fortunate,  however,  than  the  O'Toolcs,  for  he  seems  to  have 
saved  some  portion  of  his  luud.->,  and  to  have  died  in  ptiuce  in  1630 ; 
whUo  the  O'Toole  country  round  their  Castle-Kevin  was  all  granted 
away  to  Sir  Bichard  Wingfield,  first  Lord  Powerscourt,  who  had 
brought  himself  into  notice  by  defeating  the  O'Byme  in  1595.  This 
is  alwa^n  the  way  in  Irish  history — one  is  taken,  another  left. 
Ballynacor,  so  lovely  now,  was  probably  then  the  wildest,  least 
productive  place  of  the  two,  and  men«  in  those  days  cared  little  for 
the  picturesque. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  sulpliur  mines  of  BallymurtAgh  and 
its  copper  water,  which  deposits  a  rich  metallic  powder  V\U  of 
old  iron  laid  along  troughs  to  receive  it ;  nor  yvf  i\\vmi  the  gold 
diggings  in  rroi^hrni  Kinsliela  jn^t  "-^onth  of  ^Vnod  nhridgc.  Some 
£'3,700  worth  ot  «*'old  was  iibtaimd  al  t'  r  ( ii/v '  rnnu  iil  took  possession, 
but  the  mine  soon  ceased  to  be  worth  \viirkiii|^,  LUoug')i  tliey  say  more 
than  £10,000  was  paid  to  the  peasantry  lor  what  they  f-Mind  heforo 
tho  regular  search  began.    Clearly  the  old  Celts  need  not  have 
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imported  gold  ;  there  was,  at  any  rat€,  enough  for  any  amount  ul* 
torques  and  collars  tliat  could  possibly  have  been  wanted.  Croghan, 
however,  is  famous  for  other  things  besides  gold  mines.  It  is  not 
very  fur  from  Gorey  ;  and  during  the  attempts  by  the  rebels  to  get 
possession  of  Arklow  they  made  this  mountain  their  base.  The 
liistory  of  '98  lias  still  to  be  written.  Ifaaiey's  Reign  of  George 
in.  and  Lord  Gomwiillia'  Letters,  give  us  some  idea  of  what  it 
will  be  like ;  yet  tlie  bonon  obarged  against  the  loyalists  by  the 
impartial  Edward  Haj  almost  pan  belief.  In  an  attempt  on 
Arklow,  Fatlier  Mike  Murphy,  one  of  the  rebel  leaders,  was  shot ; 
whereupon  the  Ancient  Druids,  Bxitidh  fencibles,  roasted  his 
body  and  oiled  their  boots  with  the  grease.  Lord  Mountnorris  had 
previously  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  off  and  the  body  to  be 
thrown  into  a  burning  house,  "  that  it  might  go  where  his  soul  liafl 
gone."  So  much  for  civil  war  as  it  was  carried  on  by  the  dominant 
race  ;  and  yet  we  cxjiect  the  people  whose  fathers  were  nursed  amid 
such  scenes  to  have  got  rid  of  every  trace  of  excitement.*  In  '98 
the  priests  mostl}'  went  with  the  people.  They  could  hardly  help 
themselves.  Flogging  and  the  pitch  cap  and  the  wholesale  shooting 
of  loyal  men  by  officers  of  their  own  corps  (like  the  massacre  at 
Saunders'  Grove,  near  Baltinglass),  were  not  likely  to  keep  people  to 
tbeir  iaUegiance.  And  whoi  priests  found  their  chapels  wreisked, 
the  altars  torn  up,  and  themselves  pursued  with  fearftd  threats, 
they  were  likely  to  be  of  the  mind  of  Father  Mike  Muiphy, 
who,  having  at  first  strongly  denounced  the  United  Irishmen,  at 
last  told  his  flock  they  had  better  die  biavely  in  the  field  than  be 
outraged  and  butchered  in  tkeir  own  homes.  Never  was  a  rebellion 
so  thoroughly  "  brought  to  a  head  "  as  that  of  '98.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  tradition  of  two  centuries  before,  when  it  was  the  under- 
taker's best  policy  to  egg  on  a  wavering  sept  to  revolt  that  he 
might  profit  by  the  confiscations,  had  still  lingered  in  the  minds 
of  the  settlera,  even  when  their  victims  had  nothing  left  to  be 
.  coufi.scated.  The  Spenserian  process  had  got  the  Celt  on  his  knees, 
•  but  he  was  «till  voted  dangerous.  Enough  —  too  muck  —  about 
'98.  It  is  impossible  to  leave  it  out  in  any  notice  of  Widdow ; 
Laragh,  Glenmalure,  Glen  Imail  are  (so  to  speak)  rebelE(m's  olassir 
ground.  Even  at  quiet  Olendolough  there  is  the  record  of  how 
O'Bwyer,  a  great  man  among  the  rebels,  was  surprised  by  a  Sootoh 
detachment  as  he  was  hiding  in  St.  Kevin's  bed.  He  jumped  into 
the  lake  and  swam  across,  unhurt,  amid  a  storm  of  shot   The  8tor>- 

*  The  newspapers  told  us  about  the  burial  of  Crowl^,  a  well-to-do  fjeumcr,  shot  last 
April,  in  KUdooncy  wood.  Wb  gnoid-uiule,  Fallior  Petor  O'Neil,  had  hew  ^oggtd  in 
*98.  Crowloy  was  caittod  to  the  grave  by  eight  yoong  girlt  dreawd  in  white,  ud  «v«iy 
ahop  in  llitchditown  wsi  thut  as  the  body  pa— od. 
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gave  rise  to  a  whole  atzing  of  the  wretdlied  puns  for  whioih  Toler, 
Lord  Norbury,  was  famous,  fie  who  cares  to  do  so,  may  read  in 
Hall's  Hibernia  how  "  hanging  Jack "  went  on  talking  of  the 
**  holt/  man"  who  got  <iff  "Scot  free,"  unliurt  by  the  "Caledonian 
ball."  The  barrack  at  DmmgofF,  grimly  standing  out  on  a  knoll  in 
the  middle  of  Glenmttlure,  tells  a  tale  of  the  times.  Now  five  police- 
men with  their  families  live  there  quietly  onmipfh ;  then  we  may  fancy 
a  swarm  of  poor  creatures,  inspirited  by  getting  half  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder  sent  up  to  them  from  Vinegar  ilill,  lurking  about  up  by 
Edly's  little  peat- water  lough  and  by  the  waterfall  that  pours  down 
through  Drumgoff  hotel  garden,  and  at  nightfall  vainly  trying  to  take 
that  plain  loopholed  wall  with  a  rush.  You  may  see  in  libxwdl'a 
History  what  George  Cruikshank  thought  Irish  rebels  looked  like.  His 
notion  of  ^em  was  truer  than  that  of  the  amiable  and  peaoe-promoting 
Punch.  I  can  never  forget  one  picture  there — a  lino  of  yeomanry 
with  a  big  gun  facing  a  posse  of  "  croppies,"  who  are  half  afraid  to 
adyance,  t^l  ^ir  leader  darts  forward,  thrusts  his  arm  up  the  muzzle 
of  the  cannon,  and  roars  out,  **  Come  on,  boys,  her  mouth's  stopped !  " 
Read  Hay's  book  along  with  f?penser*8  "  State,"  and  you  will  wonder 
how  people  can  feel  dinappointed,  nay  aggrieved,  if  Irishmen  are  not 
yet  ttitogetiicr  m  quiet  and  law-loving  as  South  Saxons. 

And  now,  as  I  am  not  writing  a  guide-book,  I  shall  not  say  much 
/  more  about  the  lions  of  the  district.  Buy  J3 lack's  Wicklow — 
Heffernan's,  which  has  the  rare  merit  of  rather  underrating  than 
launohing  out  into  wild  praise,  is  to  he  found  at  most  of  tiip  inns 
— buy  Blade,  and  do  the  country  thoroughly,  staff  and  compass 
in  hand.  When  yon  haye  seen  all  the  show  houses  (and  whatever 
else  the  Wicklow  landlord  may  fail  in,  he  does  his  duty  hy  the 
tourist),  when  you  have  been  at  Fowerscourt  and  HoUyhrook,  and 
fihelton  Abbey,  and  Mrs.  Tighe's  ("  Psyche's ")  Rosanna,  and  CSastle 
Howard,  where  I  found  the  **  Diversions  of  Purley  "  for  my  delec- 
tation in  the  pic-nic  house,  and  Luggala  Cottage  (they  try  to  derivo 
this  other  name  of  liOujyh  Tay — the  name,  too,  of  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  Moore's  airs — from  T.<  >eh-Hela,  "  f*o  called  by  the  Danes  from 
it»  dark  waters  !"\  and  ivilinum'-  by  Sugarloaf,*  where  they  say 
General  Wolfe  was  boni,~-\vheii  you  have  seen  these  and  all  the 
rest,  you  will  liiul  it  wortli  while  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and 
get  now  points  by  working  over  the  hUls  from  ouc  valley  to  auuther. 
Above  all,  mind  you  see  the  Slaney  head  just  below  that  grand 

•  A  vilo  name,  prompted  by  tho  H  imo  spirit  whioli  pn  sldos  over  th.i  rininlng  of 
American  sconery^ — '*  Big  Horn,"  *'  Smoky  Fork,"  and  so  lorth.    "  Tho  Gilded  6pear« 
hewb,"  u  the  Irish  e«Il  tliem ;     muet  tliey  dooenre  tlm  nume^  se«u  ia  that^  radiant 
luM  wbtch  » tiieh  a  f«iitim  in  Uah  hndKapoi. 
vol.  V.  P  D 
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wall  of  rock,  the  Kortli  Prison— tlio  one  thing  ahout  Lugnaquilla 
which  :  r  :os- it  from  being  merely  a  big  turbarj'.  What  a  relief, 
after  ibrgin^  up  and  then  down  the  long  peat  slopes^  seamed  with 
channels  just  too  wide  to  jump  without  the  chnnrp  of  a  nm,  to  come 
upon  that  string  of  little  pools,  clour  and  deep,  and  io  track  the  new- 
born river,  now  gnircrling  round  the  boulders,  now  lost  for  a  few  yards, 
and  then  bursting  out  again  amid  a  little  patch  of  brightest  green, 
where  wood-sorrel  and  primroses  and  cuckoo  flower  are  in  l)l(jom 
in  August.  You  will  not  enjoy  youi-  "prison"  le&s  ii",  while  the 
hili»  all  round  are  lost  in  white  mist,  you  somehow  have  bright 
sunshine  beW.  Then  go  np  out  of  Olen  Imaal  aoroes  Blade  Boeks 
to  Ess  waterfall,  and  tiiere  torn  oTor  tlie  shoulder  of  Lngdnff  into 
Glendalougli  valley.  Beginning  to  dimb  at  Knonknamnnmon  nuU, 
you  follow  the  militaiy  road  of  whidi  I  haye  spoken.  After  yon 
have  crossed  the  watershed  tihe  walk  beoomes  mm  and  more  **  eerie." 
The  signs  of  the  militaiy  road  grow  fiiinter  and  fainter ;  while  the 
stream,  which  is  by  and  by  to  give  you  the  Eas  waterfall,  now  brawls 
among  boulders,  now  sweeps  round  a  bordering  of  bright  marsh-grass. 
If  evening  is  drawing  on- — and  you  should  arrange  your  time  to  get 
the  first  peep  of  Glenmalure  when  it  has  begun  to  look  grander  in 
the  deepening  shadows — you  will  feel  that  you  ;ire  just  in  tlio  sort 
of  |)lace  which  William  Allingham  had  in  his  mind  when,  he  wrote 
that  best  of  children's  lays : — 

**  Up  tho  niry  mountain, 
I>own  the  roBhy  glen, 
Wo  dsn  not  gi>  Hf^xuSsBf 

For  fear  of  little  men; 
Woe^olk,  good  fulk, 

Tkooping  all  together ; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

Of  lEss  Helfeman  the  coascientionB  says,  "It  won't  do, 
except  after  lain."  In  that  it  is  not  singnlar ;  the  Cambrian  and 
Oambrian  fkUs  haTO  a  strong  disinclination  to  diow  off  unless  theie 
has  been  wet  weather  somewhere  within  iheir  radios.  Ess  when 
I  last  saw  it  was  as  fine  a  fall  as  I  .ever  saw ;  but,  then,  while  we 
were  sheltering  down  at  Knocknamunnion  there  had  been  a  very 
lieaT^  shower,  and  the  dark  *'  porter  water,"  foaming  out  from  holes  in 
the  peat  and  coursing  down  tlie  runnels  in  all  directions,  showed  that 
there  had  been  much  more  rain  oji  tlio  liills.  Yet  thotigh,  even  when  the 
rain  ceased,  the  sun  (shining  l^ri^ditly  enough,  we  saw,  on  the  ranges 
down  south)  refused  to  give  us  one  gleam,  our  foreground  did  not 
l  ick  colour.  There  were  the  hues  of  the  granite?,  dashed  with  ochro 
and  covered  with  guy  lichens,  and  there  was  the  heather,  whose  tint 
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18  almost  weafherproofL  How  true  is  George  Sigeraon — little  kaowiiy 
I  fear,  out  of  Ireland — ^when  he  says  — 

"There  hkx>mi  a  bonnie  tlower. 
Up  the  heather  glen  \ 
Though  bright  in  sun,  in  diowar 
Tia  just  aa  bright  .igftin. 
I  neTer  can  paas  by  it ; 
I  aerar  daxe  go  nigh  it ; 
My  heart  it  won't  he  quiet 
Up  the  heather  glon." 

St.  Kevin,  the  saint  of  Glendalough,  really  spells  his  name  with  l^o 
usual  Gaelic  prodigality  of  oonsonante,,Ooemghen.  Born  about  498,  at 
aeyen  years'  old  he  was  given  over  to  Pctroc,  a  Briton,  £roin  whom  is 
named  Padstow  (Petroc-stow),  and  who  spent  twenty  years  in  Ireland 
"  studying  the  Scriptures."  So,  at  least,  say  Collier  and  Dr.  Lnniia^n, 
who  are  very  grout  on  the  close  relation  kept  up  in  the  fil  th  and  sixth 
centuries  between  the  saints  in  Ireland,  Britain,  and  ]5rittany. 
His  (ilendalou;^'h  with  its  seven  churches  wati  the  rival  of  St.  Kieran's 
Clonmacnoise  witli  its  eleven.  But  the  latter  niing,  now  sadlv  broken 
and  wrecked,  have  been  richer  than  anything  in  Wicklow.  iiity 
liave  two  round  towers  instead  of  one,  and  at  least  five  fine  sculptured 
crosses.  The  Glendalougli  crosses  are  so  mutilated  that  nothing  can 
be  made  out  of  them;  they  are  mostly  of  the  soft  mioa^hale^  of 
which  was  made  King  O'Toole's  tomb,  m  the  Bigh-feart  choich 
(kings'  burying-place),  which  has  whdly  disappeared,  haying  been 
brdcen  off  bit  by  bit  for  "  tourists."  Glendalough,  however,  has, 
what  Clonmacnoise  has  not,  the  charm  of  scenery.  It  is  impossible 
to  overpraise  the  upper  lake,  for  it  is  something  mi  generis*  If  ynu 
call  the  Wicklow  mountains  tame,  you  must  own  its  lakes  are  wild 
enough  ;  and  this  is  by  far  the  wildest.  All  along  one  side  the  red- 
brown  rock  springs  slieer  out  of  the  Avater  ;  oji  the  other  side  there  is 
barely  room  for  the  miners'  road  and  the  line  of  their  cottage.^.  Byrne's 
hotel  between  the  two  lakes  gets  no  direct  sunlight  for  four  months 
in  the  year.  Nevrertheless  it  seems  the  fnv< )urit  c  haunt  of  T.  C.  D.  men. 
In  the  visitors'  book  you  will  hnd  poems — Lalui  and  Greek.  Yes, 
guide  Doyle  is  immortalized  in  very  fair  iambics,  just  as  at  Wooden- 
bridge  hotel  a  learned  hand  has  written — 

"  SubliduB  nos  pozu  agnina  aooept  et  ovia  :^ 
SaUirii  pontu  nil  nisi  nomen  ent." 

The  Glendalough  buildings  I  need  not  descrilje.  Notable  is  tlie 
form  of  doorway  in  "our  Toady's  church  ;  "  it  gets  slightly  Tiarrowor 
above  ;  and  Irish  antiquaries  tlelight  to  call  this  the  early  Greek 
form.  The  contrast  between  the  perfect  ircahness  of  the  granite 
work,  where  it  has  been  left  untouched,  and  the  ssd  way  in  which 
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capitals,  carved  stones,  and  rubble  are  in  most  parts  heaped  together^ 
shows  what  the  place  has  sufiEiBrad.  Of  the  Qlendalough  bishops  there 
aie  plenty  of  historical  notices.  Pope  Lucius  III.  speaks  of  one  as 
Epi^f.  InmUmtm  ;  anotlior  is  styled  JSpisc.  Bistagnemis,  from  his 
two  hikes ;  another  sits,  im  li  r  the  Archhisliop  of  Cashol,  at  tlio  S^-nod 
of  Katlihrassil,  in  1118,  when  tirst  a  Tope's  legate — to  wit,  Gilbert, 
Bishup  of  Limerick — was  seen  in  Ireland  ;  another  was  present  at 
Legate  Paparo's  Synod  of  Kells,  in  1152,  I'or  distributing  palis. 
Paparo  did  not  get  on  well  among  the  Irish  ;  no  doubt  his  repre- 
sentations helped  to  induee  Adrian  to  sanctum  Henry  XL's  mvanon* 
"tliat  ho  might  bring  back  the  beastly  inhabitants  to  holding  the 
ikith  of  Christ  in  a  more  seemly  manner."  In  1214,  William  Piro 
surrendered  his  bishopric ;  but  not  till  1426  did  Dennis  White,  ilie 
last  Irish  bishop,  **oome  in."  Who  made  the  intermcdiato  bishops 
I  must  leave  Dr.  Ma ^lere  Brady  and  his  opponents  to  settle.  The 
Romish  Church  then  was  almost  as  much  an  alien  Church  as  the 
Protestant  Establishment  is  now.*  It  has  been  said  that  had  Ire- 
land continued  heathen,  England  would  never  have  been  ahle  to  get 
a  footin£>  on  the  island.  Anyhow,  bishops  like  Henry  dc  Loundres, 
"  burn-bill '*  and  "  scorch- villein,"  who  got  liis  Dublin  tenants 
together  to  examine  their  leases,  which  he  then  threw  into  the  fire 
before  their  eyes,  bidding  them  be  tenants  at  will,  were  not  likely  to 
encourage  the  men  of  the  glxims  to  forsake  their  native  hiL  rurchy. 

In  St,  Kevin's  bed  the  great  iSt.  Lawrence  O'Toole,  Archdeacon  of 
Glend^ott^  and  them  Ardibishop  of  Dublin,  often  went  into 
retreat.  St.  Lawrence,  the  second  Irishman  on  the  Papal  Calendar, 
was  a  model  of  pioas  mortification,  as  well  as  a  statesman  in  his 
way.  How  he  could  hare  remained  sane  in  such  a  pUoe  as  the 
"bed"  I  cannot  understand.  I  only  know  one  worse;,  that  is, 
**  Oilean  an  Easpoig  Gtertaigh"  (star\  iiif;  hishop's  islaud),  a  wild 
rock  off  £[ilkec  on  the  coast  of  Clare.  I  don't  want  to  luxuriate  in 
d^ription,  so  I  will  only  say  that  the  Seven  Chureln  s  atid  their 
surroundings  form  a  place  which  the  richest  fancy  could  not  dream 

•  I  kiunv  notliini;  in  all  historj-  more  touchinj^  tlinn  the  fruitless  appeal  innJo  \>y 
Donald  U 'Neil  and  thn  Irkh  ptjople  to  Popo  John  XXII.  It  shows  most  clearly  how 
rdigionirMflTenthfn  as  nothing  wImb  race  «aae  in  fliA  my ;  E&glifth  pruBts  pmdied 
that  killing:  mere  Irish  was  no  murder.  What  "  Adam  Niger  {i.e.  Dhu'  of  lln-  lesp.-ctiible 
Cunily  of  tho  O'Toolos  of  Leinstor,"  might  have  done,  had  he  lived,  in  the  way  of  setting 
np  on  Truh  National  Church  it  is  uopoaaible  to  say.  He  wan  burned  as  a  heretic  on 
Hof^giii  Gn  ( II,  near  Dablin*  in' 1326,  aocuaod  of  being  posB<»3ed  with  a  diabolical  spirit, 
denying:  Srii[»tiiril  truths',  ns  thf  resurrection  of  tlu;  flesh,  &c.  (S<o  Iy>ftus  MSS. 
in  KarciaeuB  Marsh's  Library.)  'Dm  tiaturday  lici  ieic  says  *'tho  Establiidunent  ifl  the 
•tMngth  of  Ultnunontaaiam."  If  eo,  thic  i«  a  nrach  alronger  argument  against  It  tium 
the  disprop* irtion  between  population  niid  endowment.  Shall  we  ever  get  an  Irish 
Catholic  Church  afliliateil  to  Kome,  yot  independent  and  national,  snob  as  the  autbov 
of  Lt  Mamiit  dreamed  of  for  France  P  let  us  hope  so,  and  pray  and  work  to  that  end ; 
Ibr  it  is  the  last  hope  of  the  Irish  as  a  nee. 
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t)f :  all  hannomses  so  wdl — rock,  moiuitamy  lakes,  und  ruins,  all 
except  tho  minors*  lioii«»eH.  Thackerny  is  vory  cjood  nhout  it,  except 
that  he  makes  it  all  out  luneh  more  miniature  than  it  is*.  "Wlien  you 
liave  seen  it  you  will  agi-ee  with  Wakemaii  that  Ireland  is  rcmark- 
ahle  for  the  nationality  of  its  ruins.  About  which  (he  adds)  the 
sqidrccii  often  knows  less  than  he  docs  about  the  Coliseum  or  the 
pyramids." 

I  feel  I  have  said  very  little  about  the  worthies  of  Wicklow. 
There  is  the  great  Wingfield  UxniXy ;  and  there  are  the  native  chiefs, 
not  particularly  famous  in  the  history  of  the  world  at  large.  An 
Irish  archsologist  warns  me  that  the  O'Byme  and  O'Toole  were  not 
aborigines*  but  were  driven  up  out  of  the  Pale  C&s  the  O'Eavonagh 
were  later)  by  the  English.  The  Cullens  are^  I  believe,  amongst  the 
oldest  inhabitants ;  hut  hether  they  are  some  of  Camden's  Menapii 
or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  worth  while  to  quote  him,  both  for  his 
quaint  etjnnology  and  for  the  glimpse  he  give*  us  of  old  Irish 
history  through  old  English  eyes. 

Caterlogh,  Carlow  (he  say^),  live  jjrcat  numbers  of  Cavanaghit  .  .  .  . 
good  soldiers,  famous  horsemen,  und  still  breathing  the  Hpirit  of  their  antient 
nobility  in  the  most  abject  poverty.  But  as  they  oberish  the  utmost 
inveteracy  OgaiDBt  «ach  frfluv,  for  I  know  not  what  iDUidns  committed  on 
botli  sides  many  years  ago,  tliey  arc  continually  destroying  one  another  with 
mutual  violence  and  ussussi nation.  ....  Some  of  them  took  tho  name  ot 
(fMw9t  and,  associating  with  the  JUm  and  JKrmt,  gradually  dislodged  the 
Kngliah  from  the  oouutry  between  Caierit^h  and  the  Irish  Sea." 

These  Tflet  and  Brent  "are  representatives  of  the  old  Caoci, 
who  Hved  near  the  Menapii,  but  not  at  the  same  distance  as  in  Ger- 
many men  (he  testifies)  who  live  by  rapine  and  blood,  ever  restlese, 
and  trusting  to  the  strength  of  their  forts,  they  refuso  to  submit  to 
laws,  and  hear  an  inveterate  enmity  to  the  English.'^  To  keep  them 
in  chock  the  county  of  AVicklow,  or  Arcklo,  was  ft)nned  in  1578, 
Arcklo  being  the  important  place  wlioro  tho  river  "  whic/i  P(o!pmif 
cnffs  fho  Orocd,"  falls  into  \hv  soa,  retaining  (as  Giraldus  says)  its 
native  frrslniess,  wliether  the  tide  is  in  or  out.  Of  Wicklow  (Owy- 
kinjyrlo,  (xiraldus  calls  it)  Camden  tells  us  lluit  "of  tho  castle,  as 
well  jiA  ul"  the  rr.st  in  this  kin<^d<)iu,  by  Act  of  Parliatnont,  none  but 
uu  Englishman  can  be  constable,  because  the  Irish  w  ho  commanded 
connived  at  the  escape  of  prisoners  to  the  prejudice  of  tho  State." 
As  to  its  old  inhabitants  they  must,  he  says,  have  been  Menapii, 
seeing  that  **  the  British  ment  ni  poic  greatly  resembles  Ptolemy's 
McMurioi,  and  hath  the  same  signification  aa  the  Irish  oingh  euokat, 
the  narrow  land,  Le.  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea."  So  mnch 
for  the  philology  of  our  forefathers.  That  Wicklow  reoeiyed  Welsh 
colonists,  as  Anglesea  did  Irish,  is  proved  by  the  traditions  about  root- 
ing out  the  '*  woodmen  of  Wales."  As  to  the  hiU  country, — the  three 
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baronifiB  of  Talbotstown^  BflUynacor,  and  Shfllelagh,  "  it  was  never 
reduced  to  ahire  ground  till  James  I.'s  reign.'*  The  king's  writ 
waa  a  long  time  learning  to  run  in  this  wild  land ;  for  "  all  the 
Bonfh  port  of  the  county  of  Divelin  (Dublin),  which  is  the  least 
cultivated,  and  rises  hero  and  there  with  woody  knolls,  under  whxdi 
lie  the  deep  woody  vullcys,  called  G/f/mtes,  is  in&sted  by  thoae  two 
mischievous  clans  tlie  O'Tooles  and  O'Birncs."  There  are  plenty 
more  old  forms  of  Wicklow.  Wolsey's  friend,  Archbishop  Alan,  calls 
it  "Wyprford,  and  says  tliat  oi^  old  it  was  called  Tilachtipp<>r  Cill- 
mantain  is  its  name  in  ^'uide-book  Celtic.  More  ini})ortaiit  than 
the  naiue  m  the  fact  that  in  Henry  VIII.'s  rei^,  the  O'Byrne 
wanted  to  have  it  made  mlo  an  English  county,  with  himself  as  earl. 
His  wish  was  refused-  It  was  too  near  Dnhlin  to  be  trusted  to  a  native 
noble,  and  was  left  a  prey  to  uudurt^^crjs.  Phcagh  Maellugh, 
prevented  by  England's  Roman  policy  from  getting  peace,  made 
fierce  war,  "  being  (as  Spenser  says)  fin*  some  time  like  a  sword  over 
WidUow  and  Dublin."  But  at  last  the  confiscation,  recorded  in 
Camden's  book,  under  the  tiUo  of  *'  the  Giyilizing  of  the  Glynns 
was  carried  out  in  eamest.  Mr.  Prendergast  silionld  take  this  snhjeot 
up  when  he  gives  us  a  new  edition  of  his  "  CromweUian  Settlement :  '* 
for  Boses  muss  mit  Bosem  enden ; "  and  the  doings  of  the  earlier 
tame  led  necessarily  to  the  outbreak  which  followed  some  two  oen* 
turies  later,  as  well  as  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  since. 

One  word  as  to  travf'l.  Yon  will  bo  astonished,  if  you  are  used  to 
English  abuse  of  Irish  iims,  to  tind  really  good  hotels  at  almost  every 
tourist's  station  in  M'icklow.  If  you  go  ott"  the  beaten  track,  you 
must  be  prepnred  to  rough  it  here  a.s  elsewhere,  and  here  certainly  no 
more  than  elsewhere.  But,  looking  to  the  contrast  between  the  English 
picture  and  the  comfortable  reality,  I  can  say  ^iu  the  \\  ords  of  the 
Dictionnaire  de  Treroux,  whose  compiler,  by  the  way,  has  just  been 
stigmatizing  the  climate— "I'air  y  est  grossier")  "les  Angloia 
sont  hien  injusfes  snr  le  dxapitre  des  Irlandois."  And  wlien  I  read 
English  newspapers,  with  their  absurd  advice  and  their  would-be-derer 
aaftire  and  talk  about  '*  Galway  haying  no  right  to  gmmble  because 
its  taxes  are  s]>ent  in  Middlesex,  seeing  that  Middlesex  is  what  keeps 
it  from  going  back  to  primeval  heather "'—^his  of  Galway,  which  was 
a  city  of  kings  while  London  was  a  swamp — I  feel  that  ^e  French- 
man's words  are  unfortunately  almost  as  true  now  as  th^  wwe  a 
century  and  a  half  ago. 

Hemrv  Stuart  Fagan. 
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Bidarff  qftk»  Ihnmm  CbnqiutL  ifjr  £.  A.  Fbebcah.  OsM:  OhMadon  PraiB. 

TN  reading  Mr.  Freeman's  firstTohme  every  loiver  of  histtny  will  aoknowledfie 
that  a  long-felt  want  has  >)een  supplied.  We  have  at  last  an  account  of  the 
Btrty  history  of  Kngland  worked  out  from  the  original  sources  with  unsparing 
UbOQT  and  minute  <  riticism,  and  at  the  same  time  dad  in  interestiug  and  often 
eloquent  lanpnnge.  The  first  half  of  the  volume,  up  to  the  accession  of  iEtheh  ed, 
is  really  introductory,  the  chief  points  of  importance  being  thoroughly  worked 
up,  while  the  rest  are  disregarded.  It  has  one  defect  in  that  much  is  told  us 
wnich  haa  nothing  to  do  wim  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  is  especially  oli'-er- 
vable  in  the  verj'  detailed  accoimt  of  the  over-sliifting  relationships  between  the 
dxuiky  and  the  kingdoms  of  Franc©  and  Burgimdv. 

The  second  chapter,  on  the  formation  f)f  the  kingdom  of  England,  contains 
two  highly  interesting  subjects — the  gruduiU  growth  of  the  power  of  Wessex,  and 
the  position  in  which  Scotland  stood  to  England  up  to  the  aetiession  of  Eudward 
the  Confessor.  The  supremacy  of  W^ex  be^m  with  the  victory  of  Ecgberbt 
at  EUandun,  and  ever  since  that  time,  save  during  the  short  reigns  of  Cnut  and 
his  mns,  his  descendants  have  ruled  over  England,  with  only  five  exceptions,  up 
to  the  mieflent  day.  But  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Freeman  seems  to  us  tQ  view 
EngHdihiBtory  too  mudi  in  a  Wert  Baacon  light,  to  make  too  much  of  IlieijfAiQrt 
8parc  diirinj^'  which  the  ctni^olidatod  dominion  gained  hx  Eadwnrd  the  Elder 
actually  lasted,  and  to  make  too  little  of  the  eTer-reourxing  tokens  of  hostiio 
feeling  north  of  the  Hnmber.  He  tbosprobabWloaea  'QmInj  of  many  seemingly 
iniaceeuntaMt^  events  of  iEthelred's  reign.  Mr.  Freeman  ha.s  drnwn  ont  in  a 
most  masterly  manner  the  relations  between  Scotland  and  the  West  Saxon  Court, 
ahowin^  the  fliree  events  on  whidi  leflted  onr  dd  cSiim  to  saiieriority  over  ib» 
sister  kingdom,  and  giving  to  each  its  proper  significance.  First,  the  commen- 
dation of  the  king  and  people  of  Scotland  proper,  north  of  the  Forth,  of  the 
Brit-Welsh  of  Strnthclydu,  and  of  the  Lothiana,  to  jBadward,  when  they  of  their 
own  will  "chose  hiui  to  Father  and  Lord."  Hero  a  weaker  kingflom  simply 
sought  protection  from  a  stronger — a  tie  which,  as  feudal  ideas  developed, 
changed  into  abeoluto  dependence,  recognised  in  1071.  Secondly,  the  grant  of 
the  kingdom  of  ^trnthclydo  by  Eadmund  to  Malcolm — the  cession  of  a  trouble- 
some and  ncwly-cunuucrod  country  on  the*  condition  of  military  service.  And 
laatly,  the  grant  of  the  Lothiana  to  the  Scots,  first  made  by  Eaagar,  and  ofker- 
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vuds  jwwed  li^  Onnt,  v  h  a  a  put  of  purely  English  territory  was  coded  oa 
tlio  same  conditions.  The  clearness  with  which  tlii.s  has  bt«yu  ^hown  by 
Mr.  Freeman  will  be  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the  reader's  kjiowlcdgu  of  the 
materialB  on  wliich  he  worked.  Tho  Imperial  atylis  and  positinn  of  tJie  kings  of 
Wosfiox — a  conspqucnce  of  \h\»  f^rowth  of  tlioir  power  "w  ithin  tlie  islttnd — though 
a  curious  and  interesting  point,  haa,  we  think,  betju  unduly  dwelt  upon. 
Fonnal  developments  havo  no  doubt  been  too  much  neglected,  but  tho  pre^nt 
danger  seems  to  bo  lost  they  should  be  strained  too  far.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
Constitution  Mr.  Freeman  has  wisely  availed  himself  of  the  help  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  him,  but  ho  has  maide  interesting  much  that  is  in  them  utterly 
unreaddble  aavo  by  the  professed  student  of  history.  His  great  fault  lies  in 
Iris  lumng  given  vis  no  insight  into  tiie  ereryday  life  and  feelings  of  the 
[II  iijilc' — surely  tho  hij^host  aim  of  the  liistorian.  'ITiis  arises  from  u  <U."regard 
of  the  lives  of  saints  and  biahopa ;  for  though  they  are  for  the  moat  part  Icguudaxy 
enough,  ^et  they  oontaihi  numy  Taluable  mnts  about  ordiiiary  life  undesignedly 
brought  m  as  the  scenoiy  amid  whit  h  the  great  actor  movo-=. 

lir.  Fkveman  is  most  iu  his  element  in  his  battle  eoenea,  which  ho  deeoribea 
nfUl  fliorough  epic  fezronr  and  acute  historic  Notbine  can  be  finer 

than  the  story  of  the  battle  of  ^faldon.  where  tho  patriot  Brihtnotn  checked  for 
a  mouMnt  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  The  whole  scene  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
riTer,  tiie  three  who  kept  tho  bridge  eo  well,  and  the  brave  old  English  chief, 
aro  brought  before  tin  m  lifelike  colours.  The  wlml'^  if  the  heroic  ilof  nee  of 
Eadmund  has  for  the  first  time  been  worthily  deH(.Tibed,  and  the  story  of  the 
fi^ht  at  Assandun,  his  last  great  struggle,  give's  U8  good  reason  to  look  forward 
With  pleasure  to  the  account  of  the  etilT  greater  battle  at  Senlac. 

One  of  the  sreat  merits  of  the  book  is  itB  triumphant  vindication  of  the 
oontinnilnr  of  Tfengli^h  history,  of  the  English  language,  and  the  Engliah 
people.  Over  and  over  again,  here  and  elsewhere,  have  Mr.  Freeman  and 
otliors  tried  to  make  men  understand  that  they  are  the  same  folk  with  tho»e  who 
lived  and  mx>lce  and  fimg^t  in  Enriead  finr  six  hundred  years  before  William 
tho  IJa-itard  ramo  over ;  that  our  Tangungc  hnx  never  been  changed  eitJier  in 
uaiiio  or  in  fact ;  that  a  book  ^Tittcn  ' '  uu  Euglii>c "  does  not  mean  a  book 
written  "  in  Saxon and,  still  more,  that  the  phrase  "  Semi-Saxon  "  does  not 
moan  anything.  Mr.  Fr*»emaii's  book  gives  good  proof  of  tho  advance  of  his- 
torical study  in  England,  and  we  feel  bure  that,  att  it  coutinues  to  grow  and 
aproad,  tho  "  History  of  the  NonUOl  OonqiUrt"  WtU  be  more  and  more 
thoroughly  appreciated.  Willxak  Hu»t. 


Tht  Birds  of  Mt'Itlft  frx  ■  u  Cnutrtlutiou  to  the  Natural  Hittory  c/the  Count^t  By 
Jamks  Ehmund  Hahtino,  F.Z.S.   London  :  Van  Voorst. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  compile  records  of  local 
phonotnona  in  regard  to  natural  history,  and  happily  in  this  country  there  is  no 
Uok  of  intelligent  and  diligent  observers  and  tabulators.  We  poeeees  the  model 
liook  of  this  kind  in  White's  Selbome,"  and  from  his  time  to  OQia  a  worthy 
•ucceaeion  ban  been  kept  up,  and  a  series  of  hooka  j^roduoed  jnTaluablo  aa  % 
npertory  for  facts  and  a  material  for  eoientifio  conclusions. 

AmoQglheee,  Mr.  Harting^s  ** Birds  til  Middleeex **  holds  no  imdisHnrDished 
■flaoe.  The  metropolitan  county,  besides  tho  advantage  of  haviiii^  tin  Tliamos 
M  its  southern  border,  possesses  tho  large  reservoirs  of  Kingsbury  and  Elstree, 
tike  oenstant  resort  of  waders  and  wfld  fowl.  The  former  of  these  is  cHoee  to  our 
author's  1  r-idenco,  and  he  has  embellished  his  fixjntispiece  with  an  engmviTi  L'  of 
it,  "selected  from  the  fact  that  ao  many  rare  and  beautiful  birds  have  been  at 
▼anoQs  tliBse  observed  there." 

"  It  will  hi'  Boon,"  Mr.  IT:irting  ravR  ui  his  preface,  "from  the  fnlln-^ving 
pages  that  no  lees  than  225  species  of  birds  have  oeeu  found  in  Middlesex.  Ot 
these  60  are  resident,  68  migratory,  and  97  rare  and  accidental  visitanta.  The 
woods  around  TTninpstead,  Ilighgnte,  Edgowarobun,-,  StanTT-nro,  PiT.Tirr,  and 
Harrow,  still  alford  protection  to  various  members  of  the  hawk,  owl,  crow,  and 
woodpecker  fiunilies,  in  spite  of  the  persecution  they  are  constantly  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  keepers,  birdstuffers,  and  mere  collectors.  The  Tvarblers  are  found  sud- 
4eniy  soatterod  over  the  country*  at  the  period  of  their  usual  migration.  Wheat- 
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ears  and  '<tnnochntB  tlion  appear  on  fho  fallow=^ :  whinrhiita  in  ever}'  grass 
field ;  wiliow  wrens  and  noisy  whitethroats  lu  tlio  f^ruvu  l;iuea ;  uad  tJio  band- 
flome  Wteher  bird  in  tbo  tall  taugle<l  hcd^a;  whilu  till  iilotig  our  brooks  tho 
sedge  warblers  and  nrnti^inf,'  tits  are  found  tjunting  incessantlv  f()r  the  ir  in'^^oct- 
food."  Nor  are  thu  nmil  districts  of  Middlesex  the  only  abodes  oi  their  kind. 
Every  one  knows  by  sight  the  dingy  little  scamps,  the  city  8parro\»^.  Qold- 
anit&  has  noordod  hiia  oboenrationa  of  tho  rooks  in  tho  Temple  Qaxdeni. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1838,  a  pair  of  roolcB  bep:;in  to  form  u  nest  on  the  crown  which  s'lr- 
mouiiUd  the  rano  of  8t.  Church,  in  Hart  Street,  Crutched  Friars.  Many 

pentonfl  will  rcmcntbt'r  the  ne«t  built  on  a  single  and  not  %-ery  loily  tree  near  the 
comer  of  \Voo<l  Stnet*  CheapsidBy  in  the  season  uf  1836,  and  two  noats  were  built  and 
occupied  in  tho  year  IMH.  Some  years  ainoe,  a  pair  bnilt  their  nest  between  the  winn 
of  tho  dragon  of  V>  fhurch,  and  reinain<'<l  thrro  til!  tin  .st<H!plo  required  repair?.  In 
the  gardens  of  two  ituhl«;iattn  in  Curzou  Street,  Mayfair,  tk  considerable  number  of  rooks 
havp  built  for  many  yearn,  and  these  probably  received  an  addition  at  the  dcBtrui  tion 
of  the  rookerjr  in  the  gazdens  of  Cv Iton  Honse.  A  colony  of  luoks  are  still  in  posses- 
sion of  some  tall  thin  trees  &i  a  litOe  back  taiden  inGower  8tmt,oloae  tatheUni- 
Tereity ;  and  another  rnlnny  ia  established  in  a  large  tiee  in  the  HaiyUbone  Boad, 
opposite  Devonbhire  Plac*'  " — (P.  100.) 

A  writer  in  hitfflectuai  Oharrper,  in  April,  IbGu,  >ay8:  "Of  what 
race  or  deeoent,  of  what  origin  or  history,  aro  the  Quildhall  pigeons? 
I  know  not :  but  if  any  naturalist  inquires  after  City  binln,  they  rlaim  fn-st 
mention,  and  might  well  have  a  placo  in  the  civic  omblazotaiiuut  oi  arniB.  It 
is  rarely  any  one  has  the  audacity  to  trap  or  lure  a  City  pigwm.  They  are  as 
sacred  as  storks  in  Holland,  and  the  birds  of  good  omen  that  built  in  tno  tem- 
plos  and  residences  of  classic  Greece."  "The  omithologiat  iu  London,  "  ^ktr. 
Harting  adds,  "will  find  colonies  of  these  pigeons  at  Wm  l{o)al  Exchange,  at 
tho  terminus  of  tho  South -Eiustoru  TJnilwuy  at  J-oudon  Bridge,  and  at  tho 
British  Muaeuui." — (P.  13-1.)  Wo  can  thoroughly  recommend  this  work  to  our 
moralist  readera.  The  information  is  oureftiUy  and  accurately  digested,  the 
style  is  pleasing  and  untooluiioal,  tbo  obserration  of  nature  is  that  of  an  able' 
and  a  feeling  mau. 

A  Song  0/  Itaiy,  By  AiOBBmur  CiiARLBs  Swammsn*  Loudon :  Hotteo. 

1867. 

Mb.  8wiRBTTRifE*8  "  Soog  of  Italy  '*  in  yei-y  very  beantifnl.   It  is  a  sastained 

lyrical  poem,  full  of  feeling  and  power  :  such  a  lyricul  pot>m  a?,  to  our  mind,  wo 
lia?e  not  seen  aiuoe  Shelley's  "  Lines  written  among  the  Jjugauoan  UUls."  It 
is  too  short,  Mid  too  eomplote,  to  admit  of  specimens  being  cuUsd  from  it.  Let 
our  readers  buy  it,  taky  it  with  them  into  the  wood  or  by  the  sea:  dwr^U  on  its 
raptures,  and  utter  for  themselTes  its  melodies^  and  they  will  thank  us  for 
haviDg  thus  obatacteriMd  it»  witiumt  Ibeliag  theaiiaeltea  w>mmiu<eii  to  liMBdni's 
poUtios,  or  Oaiibaldi's  eotaipriaM. 

E»gli$h  MtrehanU:  Atemmn  m  Ithuiraiio»  0/ fht  Prognui^  BriUth  CemuMfte, 
By  H.  R.  Fox  BouBSTB.  Author  of  **A  Ifmnoir  of  Sir  Fliilip  SidBay." 

London  :  Bentley. 

Of  all  classes  of  men,  perhaps  none  have  lees  claim  to  immortality  than 
merelMnts.   Mankind  owes  no  gratatude  to  those  who  have  dist  1  u  gu  i  shed  them' 

sol H  Ti.i  rr<ly  as  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunof.  Tht-ro  i^  a  merit,  dmibtless, 
in  seif-reliauce,  even  where  it  is  entirely  associated  with  self-iuterust ;  but 
where  it  aohieres  its  own  rewnd,  it  baa  but  a  slender  chum  to  admiration.  A 
^eat  po«t,  a  great  statesman,  or  oven  a  great  lawyer,  is  necessarily,  to  somo 
exteut  at  lea^^t,  a  great  man.  But  a  great  merchant,  unless  hu  be  something 
more,  is  justly  doomed  to  obliTion. 

Still,  it  is  right  that  some  memoirs  of  merchants  should  be  wri*t  n  ;  and 
Mr.  Fox  Bourne,  who  has  already  earned  an  huuuurable  place  for  himseif  iu 
litentnre  by  bis  valuables  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidnsy,  has  here  eztraoted  out  of  our 
4MMnmercial  annuls  thoHO  chapters  which  possess  most  humnn  interest.  As 
oommerce  has  been,  for  many  centurios,  the  principal  vuut  tor  British  euei-gj, 
m  gain  ftwB  penonal  notteea  olitt  TotBrieaainoce  complete  Tiiw  of  thonatioiml 
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ch&ractor,  both  in  its  stxengtli  and  in  its  weakueeses,  than  wo  could  easily  obtain 
from  any  other  source.  And  tbero  is  a  further  Balgect  for  study  when  wc  ptirsuo 
tho  history  of  mmmrreo.  in  tracing  that  intercourse  of  thoughts  an<!  ifl*  as?  whirh 
naturally  springs  out  of  tho  matonal  traffic,  giving  birth  to  wonderful  inventions 
like  those  of  Watt  and  Stephenson,  artiBtic  uumufacturoi;  liko  those  of  Wedg- 
wood, or  political  and  conimf^rpial  reforms  like  those  of  Cob<li'n  and  Perl.  How 
far  our  thoughtfj,  even  upon  the  very  highest  subjects,  may  hi  inlluoucod  by 
tlie  oommeroial  jmrsiiits  of  a  busy  and  hard-working  community,  is  a  question 
which  deserves  inquiry.  But.  witlumt  troubling  onr>clvcs  about  its  more  subtle 
etfocts  upon  the  intellect,  we  may  note,  in  many  ways,  the  inlluenco  of  coinmt'rco 
upon  science,  art,  and  manvfrctmea.  This  saljjeet  receives  pretty  ( onr^idc  i  ablo 
illustration  in  these  volumes,  and  is,  to  our  mind,  of  far  greater  interest  than 
theTdevelopment  of  tho  vast  material  resources  of  this  country.  To  the  latter 
topic  Mr.  bourne  does  ample  justice ;  but  the  chief  value  of  his  book  soems  to  us 
more  in  connection  with  the  points  which  we  have  noticed  than  with  any  other. 

As  to  the  bio^puphical  iutcurest  of  these  volumes,  a  brief  sbstraot  of  some  of 
tho  mutter  ooutamed  in  fhem  will,  perhape,  emable  flie  xeadtt  to  iam  mm»  ide» 
of  the  book. 

The  first  great  mercSutnts  n^ose  livee  me  not  en  entire  btaali  to  qb,  wn  fhe 

Po  la  Poles  of  Hull, — a  family  fbat  wore  of  some  importnnco  even  liefore  they 
took  to  merohandise,  seeing  ihat  thoj  came  in  with  Uie  Conqueror.  None  of 
them,  however,  osn  be  said  to  be  mstinguished  in  history  till  the  dm  of 
Edward  ITT.,  when  the  brotherr*  T\icbard  and  William  de  la  Pole  contriouted 
signally  to  the  success  of  the  Freudx  and  the  Scottish  wars  by  the  yvrv  huge 
lowns  with  vhidi  thev  aoeomxaodftted  fbe  Oromi.  The  manner  in  irbam  these 
eorvices  were  aoknowlodged.  by  tho  kintr  hlmsolf  in  one  instance,  is  exceedingly 
remarkable;  for  he  issued  a  charter  containing  an  express  admission  that, 
without  William  de  la  Pole's  assisfauiee,  be  would  have  been  compelled  to 
abandon  lii.s  canijiuigii  in  Flandf^rs  in  \'')t)9,  and  for  tbo  sipuil  ^ervir-^  tlms 
rendered,  he  made  tho  merchant  a  knight-banneret, — a  dignity  which,  according 
to  rule,  oonld  only  be  ooofenred  upon  the  field  of  battle  in  xewttrd  for  some  feat 
of  arms. 

We  should  ibiiik  ^uch  a  recognition  of  pec-uniai-y  aid  in  those  d&ys  was 
altogether  unique,  b\it  so  also  appears  to  have  been  the  patriotism  that 
prompted  it,  if,  ind.'fd,  that  i:=t  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  contribution, 
i'or  William  do  la  I'ole  bad  mortgaged  his  own  real  estate  to  supply  the  king's 
Becessitios,  and  the  king  acknowledged  himself  in  debt  to  him  to  the  enormous 
BTnount,  for  tliosn  day?,  of  £7''>  J  ^0,  besides  a  sum  of  £•!'>. IJSf)  I9s.  lOhL  supplied 
in  inntulmeuts  during  thai  and  the  previous  year.  Perhaps  no  other  man 
in  England  rould  have  furnished  half  as  much.  But  Edwanl  did  not  always 
show  himself  <(|ually  prateful.  Ho  appointed  liim  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer — an  ollice  w  hicli  at  that  date  aecias  to  have  meant  chief  collector  of 
the  revenue,  and  in  which  De  la  Pole  did  not  ^ve  satisfaction.  The  tenths 
which  he  had  been  ordered  to  levy  were  so  extortionate  that  they  could  not  be 
collected  without  fear  of  an  insurrection,  and  he  was  obliged  to  tell  the  king  so. 
Tbo  king  was  anerj',  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  the  castlo  of  r)eviyi-t*,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  some  years  before  he  was  restored  to  favour.  In  bis 
prosperity  be  did  mueik  feir  vie  improvement  of  ^  town  of  KnU,  and  mt  Ilia 
d«  ui  1  he  left  a  Isr^ge  sum  far  tbe  endowment  cf  a  OvthnaiaB  ptioty,  there  atill 
invert  exitdang. 

sir  WilKam  was  the  ancestor  of  a  line  of  Be  la  Poles  more  femons  thsn 

himself,  who.  however,  not  being  mercbaiit  princes^,  do  not  come  within  tlio 
scope  of  Mr.  Bourne's  book,  and  are  therefore  only  glanced  at.  His  son 
beoone  a  fivtronrite  of  Ridmid  II.,  who  eieated  bim  Eatl  <^  Snflbllc  \  but  be  was 

jmprnfhf^  l  by  tbo  rommoiiH,  and  driven  into  exile  for  his  nn'sdeods.  Tho 
uarldum.  bowuvur,  was  restored  to  the  family,  augmented  into  a  dukedom,  and 
passed  through  several  descents.  It  at  last  be(»me  connected  with  the  blood- 
royal  by  the  marriage  of  John  de  la  Prdo,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  with  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  Their  sons  were  the  last  representatives  of  the  House  of 
Tc«k,  and  as  such  had  an  unquiet  time  of  it  under  tbo  Tudors.  One  of  them 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  fighting  for  tbo  impostor.  Lambert  Simnol ;  a  Kocond 
perished  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner ;  the  last,  after  many  years  of  exile,  met 
Ids  death  at  the  battle  of  Fkma,  fighting  imder  tihe  French  banner. 
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After  the  Do  la  i'olos,  tho  next  conspicuoiis  meixhant  in  tlio  order  of  tune  m 
fhe  oelebratcd  Sir  Richard  WluttangtoD,  -wil^  whose  history  and  foftimes  it  is  a 

sort  (»f  satisfnctioii  to  firrl  Mr.  Bourne  tliinks  that  n  i*  aV  rat  wna  in  i^omc 
manner  connected.  C'ontemporaiy  ■with  him  waa  »Sir  W'iiiium  Walworth,  tho 
fidunonger,  who  slow  Wut  Tyler.  There  was  also  a  very  public  intod 
merchant,  noiiud  Sir  Ji  Im  Philpot,  who  wa.^  appointed  vh'v.y:  -witli  AVillinrr. 
"Walworth  by  tho  piirliament  of  1377  to  take  charge  of  the  money  voted  to  the 
ki^g  as  Sttlisidy,  and  }  revent  its  being  misapplied.  Philpot  was  mayor  of 
London  in  tlir  fulInwiLg  year,  and  fli!-(iiiguisncd  liiiiif^clf  during  his  ycai 
of  otfico  by  iittibg  out  at  hies  own  cost  a  fleet  with  a  thousand  armed  men, 
wlkich  inflicted  signal  chastisement  u]inn  .some  iScotch  pirates  who  had  been 
rovntriiig  tho  Yorkshire  coasts;  with  French  uiid  Spuiuf-h  vessels.  Of  other 
tarly  merchautB  aJeo  some  flight  but  interetftiii^  uotices  are  nt'eservcd.  Thero 
is  a  good  deal  about  those  of  Bristol  in  tho  days  of  the  Tudora,  when  tho 
Cabots  discovered  Labnidov,  and  the  Thoines  h  d  the  way  in  the  search  for  a 
North-West  pa8S(^^c.  The  spiiit  of  adventure  thu8  originated  i.^  further  traced 
in  the  aDiials  of  a  scafari]i|f  iuoSiy  of  PlynKmHi,  named  Hawkins,  of  whom 
one  member  in  particular  is  very  well  known  in  history.  Ihe  daring  and 
altogether  unscrupulous  exploits  of  that  hero  had  been  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Froude  juft  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Bourne's  volumes ;  but  even  tht 
readers  of  our  moat  interesting  history  of  Elizabeth  may  refer  with  advantage 
to  Ifr.  Bonme's  account,  where  the  same  transactions  tr^ted  of  by  the  genenl 
historian  iu  connection  with  the  political  hinitory  of  the  timeB)  are  viewed 
in  their  relation  to  the  development  of  English  commerce. 

To  the  oommerdal  history  of  London  dnring  the  same  period  belongs  Iho 
lifo  of  Sir  Thomas  Cirrnhani.  the  founder  of  the  Eoyal  Exclinnge.  Apart  from 
that  great  monument  of  his  iiime,  he  would  have  deserved  a  l^gh  place  amon^ 
the  mtmifioent  bmiefiictors  of  dttes,  were  it  only  for  his  noble  ftmndatiou 
of  firp5-iiam  Cfillege,  tho  oTijects  of  which  ore  so  inade<juately  represented 
by  the  existing  institution.  As  for  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  it  wan 
a  project  ms  &ther  hefote  him.  There  was  a  considerable  fiunily  of 
Oreshams,  to  whom  Mr.  Bourne  deTotcj=;  a  .^ipecial  chapter.  <  i;;;iually  country- 
gentlemen  of  Norfolk,  they  all  became  more  or  lea*  .succe.«stiil  in  commerce  : 
and  those  two  with  whose  bves  we  are  best  acquainted,  Sir  Bichard  and  his  son 
Sir  Thomas,  were  distinguit^hed  by  a  noble  liberality  in  the  u.se  of  their  wealth, 
of  which  there  aro  not  many  cxamj^h  s  to  he  met  with  even  in  rtceiit  ijmea.  I^ 
vras  to  Sir  Hichard,  who  was  ninyor  of  London  at  the  time  of  tho  general 
dissolution  of  the  mona-^tcrics  under  lUnn'  Ylll.,  that  tho  City  is  mainly 
indebted  for  having  act^uircd  the  tuntrol  over  several  of  the  monastit 
establishments,  such  as  St.  Bartholomew's.  St.  Thomas's,  and  Bc<llam  hospitals — 
institutions  which  had  oven  then  acquired  sp*  eiul  fniiction.s  of  n-t  fulness,  and 
were  not  to  be  bwept  away  iu  the  general  dearauee  of  n  huperaiumuied  system. 

Tho  ^lOTsnteenth  century  produced  several  ncr*  bant  .^  v  hoso  names  dss^e  to 
be  held  in  e«pecinl  hononi — e^^prcTally  men  v^ho  did  great  public  services 
at  their  own  totst,  like  t^r  lliij,'h  Myddelton,  i  r  ■who  left  largo  sums  of  money 
for  great  and  useful  obj<  i  l>.  as  did  Goorgo  Htriot,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Humphrey  Cheetham,  of  ^fanchester.  No  less  unseltish,  according  to  nis  later 
biographers,  who  have  done  much  to  vindicate  his  reputation,  even  for  wisdcmt, 
from  tno  charges  brought  against  him  by  Macaulay,  was  William  Fatereon,  the 
founder  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  story  of  Patersons  life,  as  gathered 
from  tho  latest  authorities  by  Mr.  Boni-ne,  presents  us  eertainly^  with  a  rery 
difl'erent  picture  trom  tho  notices  given  ol  him  hy  the  great  Whig  histoiiaii. 
Lord  Macaulay  himEeli,  it  is  true,  admits  that  he  was  a  man  of  intM;rity  and 
of  parts,  but  imputes  to  him  a  deficiency  of  common  sense,  scaxoei^  recon- 
cilable  wifh  tho  aclvnowlcd;^ed  soundness  and  proved  .success  of  his  scheme  for 
a  national  bank.  The  truth  appears  to  bo  that  the  chief,  if  not  only,  wisdom 
in  which  he  was  deficient  was  that  of  self-interest.  The  JDarien  project  did  not 
begin  with  him,  and  the  niin  of  the  enterpriFe  can  be  traoed  to  a  mismanage^ 
ment  against  which  he  did  his  utmost  to  protest. 

It  is  to  be  fearsd,  however,  that  merdiants  of  an  unselfish  type  do  not 
increase  in  number  with  civilifiation  Tn  n\ir  own  day  wo  hare  .seen,  undoubt- 
edly, one  noble  example  of  mcmilioence  in  the  bestowal  of  private  gains  for 
poUie  olgeGtB,  which  throwa  even  the  liberality  of  men  like  Whittington,  aaA 
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Gresliam,  and  ITenot  qnito  into  the  shado.  But  such  mon  arc,  on  the  whole, 
lem  frequeutly  met  with  as  wo  ajjproach  our  owu  times.  In  the  oightoouth  century 
WB  httve  merchants  diskin^^aishi^  hy  many  groat  uidexoelleiit  qualities,  but  not 
80  frequently  by  this  disinterestednesa  in  dovotitig  the  piins  of  their  own. 
industry  to  objects  which  did  not  benulit  thomselvet*  or  their  I'amilics,  but  the 
world  in  general.  A  change  seems  to  have  come  over  the  6|)irit  of  English 
oommeroe  m>m  about  the  period  of  the  Revolution  ;  and.  together  with  improved 
fiMalitieB  for  the  operations  of  trade,  there  came  to  be  a  less  noble  ideal  of  the 
ftmotions  of  commerce.  "  Although  to  buy  and  sell,"  said  Sir  Dudley  North  in 
1691,  "  be  tho  omployment  of  every  man,  more  or  less,  and  the  common  people, 
for  Ine  tamt  ])iirt.  (h>piMid  upon  it  for  their  daily  sustenance,  yet  there  are  very 
few  who  foiisidcr  trade  iii  the  general  upon  tnio  principles,  but  are  satisfied  to 
undorstaud  their  owu  partioular  trades,  and  which  way  to  let  theauelves  into 
inmediete  gain.**  SelRsbneae  lud  come  to  be  the  acknowledged  law  of  trade, 
and  was  soon  destined  to  boar  thosy  fruits  whith  it  nevnr  fails  to  bring  forth. 
England  was  then  just  entering  into  her  first  great  fever  of  speculation,  and  an 
age  of  stoek'jobbing  and  lotteriea  had  aet  in  which  culminated  in  tibe  Soutii 
Sea  Bubble. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  more  modem  biographies,  such  as  the  Couttsos, 
Peela,  and  Bothsdiilda,  contused  in  hCr.  Bonme]s  seoond  rolume.  To  mauy,  if 
not  most  readora,  these  will  bo  tho  most  interesting  of  nil.  as  bi  In,*  >i>  neur  our 
own  time  that  personal  recollection  will  often  aid  to  complete  the  picture.  Dot 
we  truei  we  have  given  a  anfflcieiit  aocount  of  the  book  to  indicate  its  genwal 
chanwter. 

James  Gaiuonsb. 

The  Chn'stinn  Yr'tr- Book :  iDiitittuhii/  a  SuiniiKiri/  >if  Chnstiau  Worh,  and  the 
Jirsulls  o/Missioinirtf  EguH  throughout  the  ii'orld.  London :  Jackbou,WaU6iil, 
and  Bodder.  1867. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  design  of  this  work  is  a  most  nseftti  one.  Every- 
thing, fjf  course,  dopi'nds  on  tho  manner  in  which  it  carried  ou!.  As  far  as  wo 
can  judge,  pains  have  been  taken  to  obtain  aociuute  returns  from  the  various 
societies.  The  departments  of  missionary  work  are  conveniently  daasified  for 
rf'ferrnoo;  ;iii(l  tho  roniblnfd  result  is,  n  vast  aniotmt  of  information  rospocting 
iho  manifold  ageucios  in  Christendom  tor  spreading  the  faith.  The  book  has,  in 
general,  been  conducted  in  an  impartial,  or,  as  its  own  phrase  is,  an  "  tinde- 
nominatiruial "  spirit.  But  what  would  our  liiends  of  tho  Ast^ociation  for 
promoting  the  Unity  of  Christendom  (the  '*A.P.n*C.")  say  to  the  following 
passage 

**Tha  desire  shown  in  oeiiabi  quotsn  Ibr  a  mdon  of  the  Anf^Vean,  Reman,  and  Giedc 

Churches  is  one  on  whii  b  but  few  words  need  bo  Mid,  for  tho  winipb'  leasuii  tbst  it  in  a 
desire  by  no  mrana  rociprucaUid  by  the  unlM>nding  Cliurt'h  of  Home ;  mid  li  cheriiihocl  by 
wome  members  of  tho  other  two  Churchos,  is  of  too  vague  a  charactor  to  wamat  us  in 
regarding  it  as  poaaible  of  rmlization.  Wers  the  alUanoe  to  be  effected,  it  would  periuna 
be  the  sunst  means  of  hastening  tho  soeomplishinent  of  that  real  union  of  the  whole 
rrotealant  world,  for  which  we  now  pray  so  often  and  hO  forv.  ntly.  A  grand  eombinatim 
inmng  n  l  oriita  would  Hiirely  load  tho  friends  of  truth  to  regard  a«  of  couiporatively  sliaht 
moment  many  subjects  now  dt  omed  anflUciently  important  to  wairant  dlvimm  in  acokm 
and  ftonictimes  in  spirit." — (1*.  333.) 

This  is  ]irotty  strong  for  an  impartial  yc;ir-l)o()k.  ospocially  considering  that 
it  hito  rocordtid  thu  uH'urts  uf  one  of  these  '*  oiTorist "  bodies  ^x^^  ''Christian  work." 
Until  this  intolorance  of  assumption  is  fitirly  eliminated,  we  never  shall  have  n 
real  Christian  Your- Book.  Meantime,  lot  our  readers  adiniri*  the  now  WOrd 
"  eiTorist "' — m  fur  as  wo  are  awaro,  tho  last  new  ooinago  of  iutokiuuco. 

Wo  oheorve  one  important  omission  in  the  lint  of  (  lum  h  of  England  agencies. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  "Anglo-Continental  Society,"  which  is  doing  a  most 
salutary  and  incroji.>ing  work,  in  preparation  for  tho  gufnl  timo  which  it  may  yot 
be  hoped  is  coming  on  Italy. 

Perhaps  our  friend.s  of  the  "  A.P.U.C.  "  may  regard  thi^  nmismon  as  a  set-olf 
par  contra  to  tho  passage  just  quoted,  and  patronize  tho  ' '  Chiistuui  Year-Book" 
aftsc  alL 
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JPlUnponta;  or,  the  flotjyd  in  C(pmr'$  Jlonnrhofd.  By  Mrs.  WFi^n.  Author  of 
**  Naomi,"  "  Alypiua  of  Tajfosto,"  inc.  lyondon ;  The  Iveligious  Tract 
Sooiaty.  1867. 

Taifl  18  a  weU-meant,  and  for  tho  most  part,  well-written  talo,  founded  on 
the  conjectural  iiJoutification  of  I'udons  aud  I'laudiu  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  and  Kufns 
in  Horn.  xvi.  I'd,  with  tho  Pudens,  Chiudia,  and  liutuB  of  Martial  uud  other 
contemporary  writers.  We  may  refer  our  readers  to  any  of  the  ordinary  soiinMS 
of  information  on  New  Teatameut  matters,  to  show  that  this  conjecture  can 
hardly  be  wrong.  Our  authoress  baa  woven  the  few  hints  which  history  gives 
into  a  very  readable  tale ;  and  having  said  this,  we  have  said  all.  \Yo  do  not 
find  any  power  of  feeling  to  compraheod  tho  real  wants  and  teudeocies  of  the 
minds  of  men  at  the  time :  whenever  Mra.  Webb  relatee  (and  she  does  mlate  at 
almost  every  turn)  conversions  to  Chri.'^tianity,  thoy  oro  all  in  tho  same  *'  douo 
to  order"  kind  of  style;  her  preachers,  bo  they  Ariatobulus,  Artemas,  or  Ht. 
Paul,  have  a  strong 'fiftmity  Ukeneas,  and  seem  never  to  travel  out  of  the  mereet 
lommon-placo.  Tho  infDrinutlon  alxait  ITomau  habits  and  cu-tDUis  is  for  tho 
most  part  fairly  corroct ;  but  this  is  small  merit  now,  in  this  SuUh'ii- Dictionary 
period  of  human  knowledge.  Still,  Mra.  Webb  has  not  always  followed  that 
indispensable  guido,  and  we  nood  hardly  .-iay  that,  where  she  has  luA,  it  has  b*  en 
to  her  own  cost,  and  that  of  her  readers,  lir.  Smith  certainly  novcr  informed  her 
diatthe  name  of  Meesalina'a  pammonr  waa  Cains  LOias  (gt  o  p.  or  that 
Messalina  herself  was  the  fifth  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (ibid.  \  or  that 
Agrippina's  second  husband  wa.s  Pu/iionus  (ib.),  or  that  tho  ancient  port  of 
Borne  was  Ostir/m  (p.  152).  Wo  wonder  whether  she  has  ever  been  to  Home : 
"the  sluggish  Tiber"  (p.  lo.a)  hardly  !<ioks  as  if  she  bad.  Wo  have  noted  a 
few  other  blemishes.  In  j).  tho  centurion  who  carriod  St.  I'uul  to  Homo  is 
called  JulittN.  In  p.  30t!.  wo  have  the  double  marriage  between  Pudens  and 
Claudia,  and  Linns  and  Flavia,  ctdcbratod  in  privatf'  in  thi'  hoiisf  of  Anlus 
Plautius;  the  Chrihtiuu  uiininter  Maudatus  "joining  the  hands  ol  tho  two 
young  Christiati  couples,  and  pronouncing  on  them  a  Christian  beilodiction." 
But  it  is  known  thai  t}ie  Ttoman  Christians  for  some  q^ps  woro  joined  toother 
according  to  tho  most  solomu  rite  of  jmgan  marriage,  the  Coni'arreatio ;  without 
whtdh,  indeed,  they  oould  not  have  enjoyed  the  fiill  legal  rights  of  the  married 
state.  In  likf»  maTinnr  thpy  vpry  jrradnally  pa'>'»ed  out  of  tho  hoafhen  forms  of 
inscription  over  their  dead.  Maiiy  of  tho  early  Christian  ej)itaji}is  begin  with 
1^  cnstomaxy  pagan  I).  M.  (Dis  Munibus).  In  another  place  (p.  210)  our 
mithoress  t©ll«  US  that  when  St,  Paul  left  Tarsus  after  restoring'  Eutychus  to 
life,  "itwa.s  arranged  that  most  of  his  companions  should  take  ship  oa  tho 
morrow  and  sail  to  Assos;  but  Paul  and  oite  or  tipo  cho»m  men  proposed  to  go 
thither  on  foot,  aa  the  a/mat/e  m$hed  to  visit  a  »mnU  town  by  the  wat/,"  Where  is 
Mrs.  Webb's  authority  for  the  words  which  we  havo  printed  in  itaUca  ?  Nothing 
of  the  sort  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  l.J,  14  :  and  wo  have  always  thought  this 
aoUtary  walk  of  the  great  missionary  a  touching  incident  in  the  journey.  It 
strikes  ns  thatenoa^  is  not  made  (p.  214)  of  the  "breaking  bread  "on  the 
previous  ni^ht—"  we  all  siit  at  meat  with  I'anland  shared  his  blessin;;."  Put- 
ting together  the  expression  here  used,  and  1  Cor.  x.l6,  "  the  bread  which  wo 
bnak,  is  it  not  tbe  partidpatioii  of  tiie  body  of  Christ  P^'—surely  there  can  be 

no  d(;ubt  what  fha(  early  meal  was.  We  are  ania/vd.  towards  the  i  iid  of  the 
book,  at  hudiug  that  tho  2nd  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  in  the  Mamertine 
nrison  (I)  Has  Ura.  Webb  ever  been  in  Hiat  prison  ?  Can  she  ooneeive  it  to 
nave  been  a  place  from  wbouco  a  man  would  write  to  his  friend  to  bring  him 
"  books  and  parchments,"  and  to  "  do  his  diligence  to  come  before  winter?*' 

Mrs.  Webb's  English  is  not  always  ftaltlesB.  Witness  "  the  colonnade  that 
extended  along'  the  front  of  the  hon^e,  and  whvh  wan  tastefully  decorated  with 
vases  of  sweet  llowers."  Witness  also  (p.  183)  "  the  wide-e>tretching  aqueducts 
that  formed  one  of  the  glories  of  wucient  Rome,  and  ore  Mill  among  htr  <M9lt 
linatitif'^."  Sonu'tiiiH.s,  too,  wo  meet  with  a  trip  occasioned  by  carelessness. 
Aiistobulus,  at  hi>  Loailyiduiu,  senta  scroll  to  Claudia,  which  she  finds  to  con- 
tain the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (p.  120).  Yet  afterwards,  when  Claudia  and 
Pudens  read  together  out  of  "  AristoDuln.s'  preeiou.s  h  ^ucy,"  Pudens  was 
inchncd  to  acknowledge  Christ — "  whose  history  was  so  strikingly  sot  forth  in 
the  CF<wpel    8t.  Luke'^^-io  be  tho  Son  oi  Qod.  We  snspect  mat  Junta,  who 
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hu3  been  t;ik'>a  by  Mrs.  Webb  as  one  of  hor  Ra^oudary  fomalo  cbaraetors,  ropro- 
Meats  the  pur^ou  wroogly  so  named  in  the  English  varsion  of  Bom.,  xri.,  who  ia 
in  reality  Juoifu.  aaa  of  the  male  sex.  By^thia-by,  if  Arifltobuhu  was  mar- 
tyred  in  JJritaiu  iu  tho  reign  of  Clauiiius,  aa  our  authoro';'?  roprosont-,  him  to 
tiare  been,  how  cornea  he  to  be  saluted  in  Bom.  xvi.,  seaingthat  Claudius  died 
in  r>Lk>ber,  A.D.  54»  and  that  epistle  was  written  from  Corinth  in  a.d.  58 P 

We  point  out  these  anomalies,  ia  that  lCn.W«bb  may  be  abk  to  ooneet 
Ihem  in  a  t'uturo  txlition. 

The  book  may  be  verjr  profitably  givai  aa  a  pMaeiit»  and  mnat  mtneat  wmtf 
yoong  penon,  as  it  has  iataraatados. 


Tkt  Ptfrmees:  a  Duar^^tion  of  Summer  Li/'r  at  French  Watering-jplactit.  Bv 
Hexby  Blackburn,  Author  of  "TraTolliug  in  Spaiu  in  tlio  Present  Day,  * 
&o.   With  upwards  of  One  Hundred  iiiustratioua  by  Gustaye  Dorti,  and  a 
ofthe  Gwotral  Fyieiieea.  London:  Sampson  Low  ft  Oo.  1867. 

This  is  a  siutrulurly  attractive  book.   It  is  well  written*  and  of  course  bean- 

tifully  illustrntc  1.  To  tho.se  who,  like  ourselvef^.  havo  spent  pleo-sant  flnTnraf»r 
weeks  in  exploriM;^;  The  very  scones  to  which  Guiitave  Dore's  pencil  has  here 
:.,'iven  life  and  all  but  motion,  it  is  delightful  to  have  all  our  memories  refreshed 
■i.vhi!«-'  r-i'tiu;^  h'n-i}  :ii  I' mv.  Scjiut'fliiii'j;  lik<'  this  u-^'cl  to  bo  the  charm  of 
Hartlutt'ri  iiiastrutod  (irawing-rooui  books;  but  thuro  it*  tliis  great  diiforenoe 
iU  Dore's  illustrations,  that  wo  have  not  mere  conventional  arrangements  of 
light  and  shade  for  offoct,  but  real  genius,  in  all  its  Ti  itivo  phiyfuliio-s  and 
versatile  power.  We  would  .adduce  as  instances  tho  whul'j  ad  ul  iilu-jtrutious 
of  the  chapter  entitled  "Storm;"  and  08})ecially  that  one  on  {).  158,  of  tiie 
wreck  of  the  pine  trunks,  when  oaim  has  suooeeded,  than  which  it  is  not  eaaj 
to  imagine  anything  more  masterly  or  efifeotive. 

Some  exceptions  must  bo  made  to  this  universal  pmse.  Wc  do  not  altogether 
like  the  "  Cirqae  de  Gavarnie,"  p.  183.  No  one  who  has  seen  it  can  ever 
iorget  the  efl^  of  ttiose  remarkable  shelyee  of  snow,  one  over  another,  separated 
J)y leap?^  of  % crtical  rock.  7?at  ^f.  Dort-  has  not  gi\  en  them  so  as  to  inuke  them 
tell,  to  the  uninitiftted,  their  own  story ;  uor  has  he  suffioiemtly  indicated  the 
coneave,  bowl*like  ibitn  of  the  cirque,  or  "otile.**  It  appears,  in  bis  dxawmg, 
too  much  like  a  straight  linr,  or  wmII. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  pass  over  the  vignettes,  of  which  the  dog  straining 
his  ehain  to  reaoh  a  oat  wbo  is  plimdering  bis  dinner  (p.  24h),  is  one  of  tiM 
most  comical. 

•We  must  enter  a  protect  against  a  misquotation  of  George  Uorbort  in  the 
tide  of  the  print  opposite  p.  112  (idttch  title,  by  the  way,  has  but  the  slenderest 
possible  connection  with  the  thing  Kepveoentea).  The  words,  as  iSbisy  stand  in 
the  volume  before  us,  are — 

**  Sweet  day,  so  calm,  so  cool,  so  bright, 
The  bndal  ot  the  earth  and  sky  ; 
The  «M«M  (!)  shall  ween  thv  fall  to-night^ 
For  thon  nmat  oie.'' 

Why  tile  moon  should  have  been  substituted  for  "  the  dew,*'  whioih  stands  in 
the  original,  we  cannot  baj,  nor  how  the  nuxm  oan  be  said  to  tpcqi.  **  BsUida 
lona  pluit,**  it  is  true,  but  in  a  very  diffsrent  aense  from  this. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the  letter-pMM  is  woll  ananged,  and  writtoa 
m  a  Uvely  and  simple  narrative  style. 

The  book  oan  hardly  &il  to  become  a  &votirite  on  the  drawing-room  and 
boodoir  tables  of  thoae  who  have  been  Pyrenman  traTsUers. 

{iMred  Mtuic  for  Family  Uk.  A  Selection  of  Piece*  for  one,  two,  or  more  Voica,  by 
the,  ht-it  Covi]i"<'r.<i,  F(*rrig}i  and  EmjUsJi.  Indited  by  John  IluUah,  Professor 
of  Music  in  King's  College  and  in  Queen's  College,  London,  and  Qiganist 
of  Gharterhoiue.  London :  Longman  and  Go^  1867. 

Mr.  HuLiJiH*8  name  is  a  goarantee  for  llie  ezoellonce  of  this  acceptable 

hook.  Since  the  puWit  il'o:!  of  the  .^fl  -cf ion  of  ju'-ci  -  Ly  tho  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  JCnowledgo,  some  thirty  years  ago,  wo  nave  had  uotoii^ 
so  well  serving  the  purpose  ol  fimilief  as  fhis.,  ^Its  ccmtents  axe  very  Taiie£ 
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Handel,  of  ooxxTse,  ocrtipios  the  post  of  honour.  We  have  a  Belection  from 
tiaui,  three  pieces  from  Jo/nui,  four  from  Jhhtrah,  three  from  T/'audura, 
two  from  Siimnna,  six  from  J'lilifuiJi,  aiul  four  from  .Soi'cji/o;/,  Thru  wo  find  two 
ftrmi  Haydn*!^  Stuhnf  Mnbr,  four  from  J.  8.  Bach's  WeihnachV s  'h'!'-/n'ifi^i., 
i>iO.  «Scc.,  the  list  coutaiuiug  many  pieces,  principally  those  boat  kuown  to 
English  singers,  of  Cherubini,  Marcello,  Mozart,  I^ergolosi,  Beethoven,  Ao. 

Mr.  Hullah  has  printed,  frorn  tho  onY'iual  cast  of  tho  .}ffSBi(ih,  tho  music, 
afterwards abaudouud.  of  "Thoro  woro  .shupiiord.s,'*  "And  lo,  tho  aiigel,"  "  How 
beautiful  are  the  feet,  '  and  "  Break  foi'th  into  joy."  Wearodispoeed  to  auestioa 
whether  this  was  worth  while,  and  whether  it  have  not  rather  a  tendency  ti> 
confuse  the  associations  connected  with  these  well-known  pieces. 

"  Twij  pieces,  or  stUtu  of  piocea,"  says  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  preCfice,  "must  bo  especially 
nanii  li  ;  the  first  as  tho  work  of  a  living  compo.ser,  tho  second  as  that  of  ono  whose 
career  was  not  long  sinco  broo^t  to  an  uttamely  close.  The  Editor  has  to  offer  hia 
beet  thanks  to  John  Lodge  Ellerton,  Esq.,  for  having  allowed  him  to  make  so  largo  an 
extrnrt  from  his  onitorio,  P^trafliip  Lost,  ono  of  tho  most  refiiiM  find  mtuician.like  works 
of  recoiit  works  of  ittt  cUiss,  that  chuu  being  the  highest.  To  Uko  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Edward  FitzwiUiam  many  readers  will  probably  owe  their  first  ncquaintanoo 
with  the  quartet,  *  We  therefore  pray  Thee/  a  oompontion  ibe  subject  and  treatment  of 
which  will  dotthfless  sthmdate  ciniosity  as  to  other  productioiu  of  a  man  and  a  compo«er 
too  esrlylost  to  his  friends  and  to  the  world." 

Tt  is  no  small  merit  of  thi.si  work  that  tho  pianoforto  accompaniments  have  all 
been  arranged  from,  or  tested  by,  tho  ohgiual  scores.  Of  tho  ordinary  aooom- 
puumentB,  ISx.  Hullah  most  trnly  ttkjB', — 

"  The  ease  of  the  perfornior  is  surt  ly  bought  too  dearly  when  half  the  paasage,"?  in  ,i 
great  c^poaer's  score  are  omitted,  and  all  are  mutilated ;  when  the  chords  which  ho 
has  laid  oat  with  the  inosfc  exquisite  art  ase  entinly  denmged,  and  every  ftharantwristio 
orcht  stnil  fiMituie  is  bioaght  down  to  the  levd  of  the  aocompaaiment  to  a  popular 

ballad." 

Hub  be  iUaatntesby  two  iafltttiCM 

**  Front  evety  copy  with  wfaioh  the  Editor  is  acqnafnted  of  BeetlMiiveD's  dMoriMfM^ 

one  of  the  moat  sinking  effocta  (it  is  insisted  upon  by  the  composer  to  tho  i  xtent  of 
triplication,  tho  notes  being  simultanoously  uttered  by  the  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarionets) 
is  omitted  entirely  ;  nor  nas  ho  ever  seen  an  indication  is  say  pisnofocta  vnngjemtm 
of  the  orcho.stial  aooompaiiiiiMnt  of  Mosart's  Jkm  mbit," 

Ho  adds  : — 

"  If  some  paMages  of  accompaniments  in  the  following  pages  ore  difficult  to  play,  it 
is  because  the  oomposer's  fulness  of  flaooght  would  have  Nodeted  *ihdlitatioil'  onlj 
possible  at  the  cost  of  beauty." 

We  heartily  wish  anooeoo  to  this  uiefiil  and  handsome  tolume  of  iSunily 

muaic 


Th«  J<oimuU  nf  aBbme  Life.  By  Elizabbifh  M.  Sswbll,  Author  of  "Amy 
Herbert,'*  &0.   Xjondou:  Longioans.  1867. 

This  is,  .asj  doflfnliod,  ii  journal ;  ptirporting  to  bo  written  by  a  widowed  step- 
mother, who  tindsi  heim,!!  called  to  amalgamate  two  families,  and,  moreover, 
hampered  by  a  promi.se  made  to  her  dying  husband,  n-  vn  to  allow  a  connexiou 
h  'twoon  either  of  ///s  u'irK  uud  a  ci  rtain  o}moxiou>  hraucli  of  his  fumilv.  As 
might  bo  expocted,  tho  cour.-^o  .)f  the  incidentei  of  the  olory  is  to  bring  tlio  tiaid 
flirb  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  said  forbidden  acqxmintancc.  But,  as  wo  now 
nave  it  before  u??  in  one  vohimo,  it  U  impossible  to  say  what  is  jjoinu'  to  hi"-  the 
result.  It  ends  u  itlt  tht.'  conhrmatiou  of  Ina  and  Cecil,  and  with  aU  the  iiudor- 
plots  in  :i  Ji'iightful  stato  of  entanglement.  There  Ruroly  must  bo  more  to 
como.  Of  this  thci'o  is  j>crhaps  some  indication  in  the  la^it  s^  ntoruT-,  "  T  Itiok  at 
the  blank  pages  of  my  journal,  and  think  of  what  hereafter  1  may  have  to  wdio 
theire— ]net  I  do  not  tremble." 

To  cntieiso  Mi.ss  SowoU'.s  works  is  .ilway.s  an  agreeable  ta.sk.  Putting  aside  a 
few  names  of  authores.-*es  of  hctiou  of  the  soxisiitional  and  dubiously  moral 
kind,  Mies  Scwell  stands,  in  otir  *M*i«»ftfinm^  easily  flzst  auumg  our  lady  noveUsts. 
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She  has  more  originality,  more  insight  into  character,  more  power  of  managing 
her  piotey  flm  her  only  worthy  rivsa.  Miss  Yonge.   And  thia  ia  surely,  in  these 

exc^ences,  one  of  the  very  boHt  of  her  books.  There  is  not  in  it  one  lovc- 
sceno ;  hardly  u  hint  of  bo  muck  as  au  uttuehment,  or  at  uU  events  of  one  likely 
to  go  on  and  ripen  :  only  one  incident  which  can  ho  at  all  brought  under  the 
description  "  sonsatioiuii."  Yet  the  whole  is  lively,  full  of  sparkle  and  of 
genius,  .snfrf,'t'.stiv<.'  ui  tliDu^^lits  -^ortli  thinking,  and  consequences  worth 
following  out.  The  chief  merit,  us  in  several  other  of  Misa  Sewell's  works,  is, 
the  clever,  far-sighted,  natural  delineation  of  female  character.  The  mattor-of- 
fact,  original  Mn.  Bradshaw,  always  talking  of  serious  things  that  which  is 
on  the  verge  of  "naughty,"  but  which  after  all  turns  out  to  have  been  the  very 
thing  that  wanted  saying  and  that  does  tliu  work,  seema  to  us  a  very  capital 
character,  seldom  better  described.  The  t^-o  girls,  Ina  and  Cecil,  entmsted  to 
her  by  hw  ilyin^  bu>liaii(l.  anil  first  brouj^lit  unilor  her  caro  on  Iht  rt-tuni  fn>ni 
the  Capo  oa  widow,  are  woU  and  discriminatingly  drawn.  The  wrong  head  and 
right  heart  of  Ina,  leading  her  into  all  kinds  of  Domjdicatioiis  with  the  olyjeetion- 
ftbln  branch  of  tho  family,  and  her  duty  to  her  mamma;  the  heart,  cloar  by 
leaaon  of  singleness,  and  the  head,  clear  by  reaaon  of  aimpUcity,  of  the  love- 
able  and  loving  Cecil ;  the  vwy  fkeejnatinglmlf  Italian  Uttietta,  who  from  being 
the  companion  of  tho  chief  lady  in  tho  tabooed  branch  of  the  family,  bocomos, 
by  reason  of  her  truthful  kindness  and  nobleuoss  of  character,  adopted  into  the 
aiflterhood  at  the  oott^te, — ^theae,  with  tiio  minor  fignrea  of  lire.  Anstruther^s 
(the  journalist's)  own  rhildrrn,  form  a  proup  beautifully  amtOged  and  tkilftlUy 
uianipidated  throughout  tho  progress  of  the  painting. 

Abont  the  male  cliaractcrs,  we  are  not  ao  snie.  Ladiee,  as  a  role,  do  not 
describe  n."  well.  TIow  t^hould  thi  y  ?  The  stem,  and  at  the  some  time  violent, 
"SSt.  Randolph,  of  whom  it  is  at  last  cliscoverud  *'  that  the  singular  prejudice 
and  hardnees  of  his  character  were  r'  ally  only  excrescences,  it  were ;  that 
tho  fundametiful  jirinoij.le  wan,  a  de#<in>  to  live  to  God"  (p.  .'J9()),  scoms  to  us 
almost  impoHsiblo ;  and  tho  either  male  chai-uiters,  even  including  the  Rector, 
who  is  ovidmitly  intended  for  a  reality,  do  not  appear  to  us  much  better  than 
loy-fignr^s.  Perhaps  tho  in:i''-f*^r-«'tr(il-o  cf  tlx'  Imok  is,  tho  vffi'ci  upon  the 
fermenting  elements  in  Ina's  diai  aclt-r,  ul  having  wituessed  the  temblu  accident 
wiukkh  led  to  Mr.  Randolph's  death. 

Lea^-ing  tho  reader  to  enjoy  this  charming  volume  more  by  its  own  perusal 
than  ho  possibly  coiild  do  by  our  analysis,  we  cannot  help  giving  him  a  few 
apeoimons  of  the  gems  of  tliought  and  axperienoe  whidi  ftve  atrewed  with  no 
sparing  hand  up  and  down  its  pages : — 

For  myself,  T  slimild  have  rojoioed  above  all  things  in  a  daily  service ;  I  know 
notbinj»  so  resting;  ;  but  I  ^hotdd  certainly  not  have  exp«:tea  Ina  and  Cecil  to  go  to  it,  unlcas 
thf  \  •  \  ]  -isrd  a  (li  t  ided  \vi«h  to  do  i<o,  which  I  Mip[M).';c  they  w  i  l  l  not  h"ki  ly  to  do. 
KeU^iou  IS  of  all  »*ubjt*(  tji  tin-  om-  in  rt!<|>ert  to  which  unu  must  bo  patient  with^'oung 
p&Ofi6.  Ood  ia  de^tlin;;  with  thi  ni  in  a  way  wu  know  nothing  about ;  and,  as  It  lain 
nature,  if  wo  forte  the  bud  open  before  ila  tiim',  it  will  die." — ■(!*.  18.) 

"  I  am  ao  thankful  now  that  1  did  not  propound  niy  pment  plan  before  I  had 
finally  Hirangpd  it.   I  ihotdd  have  had  seliemes  sufrgeitted  on  all  ndee,  and  I  must  have 

CUried  out  my  own  views,  and  fht-n  tbi  re  -wtmld  huvc  lit'on  nniinvaiK  i-.  T  have  learnt 
that  it  is  ii  great  thing  iu  this  world  not  to  give  people  the  opportunity  of  giving  or 
taking  offenoe  by  pnttug  it  in  their  power  to  oAsr  advioe  wbidh  cannot  m  ft]Mw«d.'*~ 
(P.  20). 

.^Vnd  yet  there  is  unolbi  r  side  (o  tliis  ;  for,  on  this  axiom,  bow  ran  one  ever 
get  tho  safety  of  a  multitude  of  eoiin.-vellors  at  all  ?  The  advice  oi  auiue  muist  bo 
rejected.  Does  not  more  experienee  stiU  teach  us  to  take  the  lesson  higher  up, 
:nul  say.  Con.salt  friends,  even  with  plans  unformed;  but  toko  good  heed  wkmn 
you  con.sult  'f 

"  CSasting  one  of  thnee  cviwitt  glances  aroynd,  as  the  want  out,  which  is  io  indicative  of 
the  school-ruom  eittionty  of  stxteen,  auickened  by  the  impertinent  fuluon  of  eighteen." 

-(P.  31). 

"T  see  her  looking  sad,  and  vet  do  not  like  to  ask  what  ia  the  matter,  for  fear  of 

fiir-'  in!.'  her  to  put  Into  ^thji))-'  thi' Imlf-formed  irns^''i\inL.'i  wliidi,  il     l:  ;i.s  th*'y  are,  may 

Hoon  melt  away.  1  had  ao  nuuiy  of  those  fancies  when  1  was  u  child,  and  I  am  sure  I 
was  the  better  fnr  not  baving  any  one  to  tell  them  to."— (P.  99.) 
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"  It  looks  like  Mi-lfishnosa  on  Mr.  Randolph's  part — that  kind  of  ffeem  MlfiduiM  whioh. 
takes  tito  fimk  of  principle,  and  iSf  thorcfbro,  utterly  decoptivo." — (P.  96.) 

"  If  one  delegates  authority,  it  is  ruinous  to  interfere  with  it«  exercise." — (P.  IW.) 

"  As  I  talked  to  ker.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  is  the  poetical  rather  than  the 
matter^of-foct  view  of  fife  which  contidns  iti  reality,  since  it  is  that  which  enables  one 
miild  to  oomprt'ht  nd  another."— (P.  172.) 

"FriMhood  is  the  hare  \  truth  the  tortoise.  Wait  long  enough,  and  the  tortoiae  will 
win  fliie  daf.  Bzplaaatiomi  are  of  no  nso ;  your  own  oondnet  wm  be  yoor  defence.**— 

(P.  300  ) 

"  When  wo  all  meet,  as  I  trust  wo  shall,  hereafter,  perhaps  one  of  our  greatset 
hapiiineeses  will  be^  the  elearing  19  of  mtsondantaniiBgs.  — (P.  400.) 

Wo  felt  one  pasi^ing  antagoniata  to  the  joumullMt'H  practice,  when  we  read,  sfe 

the  bf^iuuin^  of  the  oook,  of  tho  reforms  which  sli^  introduced  on  shaping  hor 
houselioid  in  its  now  home.  Wo  can  hardly  dodgnato  it,  uxiM  jtt  by  quotuog  in 
foU  p.  10,  II,  and  then  wo  should  throw  it  into  too  much  [iromiuonoei.  oiii 
wo  can  indicate  it,  by  one  sontenoo  about  her  rugulutioiis  for  her  babios: — 

"Nurs.>  cannot  at  all  understand  why  I  insist  upon  having  Hugh  dressed  in  Ohsdflj'i 
room,  instead  ut  in  the  nursery  with  Agnes  '* — (p.  2») ; 

•  and  ber  reason  for  them : — 

"If  tiie  children  are  to  be  refined  and  porMninded  when  they  are  grown  up,  they 
must  leam  raflnsmsnft  and  pnrify  in  their  infeat^,  and  the  lesson  csn  onlj  be  taught  by 

practice." 

It  is  not,  of  course,  on  thiii  Ia.st  dictum  tfint  our  difllsronco  arises,  bat  on  the 

w  IV  of  can-yiu";  it  out.  Vnd  on  thiH  wc  arc  piTKnu'lt'd  \v<;  have  a  sin^^ 
woniau  writiujij,  uot  tin  «-xperionced  uureut.  That  tlu-io  may  be  a 
sort  of  convoutional  purity  produce<l  by  tbo  kind  of  maua-  inont  which  she 
advocates,  wo  do  not  deny ;  l»ut  lut  us  take  ctirc*  that  it  hi;  not  of  tho  kind  of 
which  Coleridge  said,  as  it  a])})cars  at  the  cud  ut  tUu  aLoiy  of  •'  Paul  uad  Yir- 
Kinia,"  that  ho  knew  of  no  surer  symptom  of  tho  rotten  state  of  moral  fooling 
which  precedod  the  French  Revolution.  Domestic  oxporienoe  teaches  us  that 
there  is  a  highor  uiid  uobler  kind  of  rofinomont  and  purity,  arising  not  from  a 
83rstem  of  fi^oty  and  uni^crupulou-s  concealment,  but  from  tho  healthy  atmo- 
sphere of  true  Christian  chnatibr :  a  purity  which  will  stand  proof  whoro  the 
other  will  £ul.  Wo  are  bound  to  say  that  this,  which  appears  to  us  a  fault  in 
hor  opening  maxiiiis  of  mtoAgeiiMiit,  doea  not  appear  again,  nor  anytliing 
like  it. 

On  p.  321  we  read,  **QmA  has  SMd  to  ns,  most  rtlainly,  '  Abstain  frt>oi  all 
appearanco  of  •  vil  '  "  0  those  mi-stran slated  t  \(s  — wnut  minchiof  th«;y  aro  con- 
tinually doing !  Has  not  Miss  SeweU  yet  loaruod  that  tho  words  mean  no  such 
thinar  as  diat  which  dM  ia  hero  xnaUng  them  say,  simply  importing  as  they  do^ 
"  Al)^*ain  from  every  kind  of  evil  ?"  Hardly  over  hav»!  words  done  moro  hantt 
than  those,  nusapjdied  as  they  oontinaailyare  to  justify  a  cowardly  <^br;nlnjng 
from  giving  oflbiM  in  ntattereirhero  ear  ClfaristianeooKige  is  put  to  ilia  teat 

But  these  are  minor  blemisho^.  Wit  cordially  rocommend  the  hook  to  all, 
whether  fiyr  the  purpose  of  refreshment  or  of  instruction. 


Th'  Or  ford  Be/ormert  of  1498  ;  heinq  a  Ristory  of  the  Fdlow-xoork  of  John  CoUt, 

Ernsmm,  and  Thomia  More.    By  FREDERICK  Skebohm.    London.  1867. 

TliK  voluuio  before  ua  contains  a  sketch  of  tho  ruforming  work  of  three  very 
distinguished  men  who  found  themsolves  together  at  Oxford  in  tho  year  1498. 
They  aro  not  among  those  to  whom  the  title  "  Koformor"  is  commonly  appliol ; 
that  namo  rather  suggests  men  likt;  Luthor  aud  ( 'alvin  on  the  Continent,  Oraumer 
and  Latimer  in  I^ngtand ;  men  who  ha<i  openly  broken  with  the  See  of  Bono, 
and  takou  u  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  new  down  itic  systems  and  new 
religiuu^j  comniuuities.  "  Why,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  should  wo  confer  the  title 
€ii  Refortn-  r  on  men  like  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  More,  who  lived  and  died  in  oom- 
in union  with  Rome?"  This  limit**!  conomfcioQ  of  Beformation  is,  we  think, 
unfortuuate ;  and  we  are  gratsAil  to  Mr*  Seebohm  for  having  thrown  a  dearer 
light  on  tiiB  vork  of  thiaa  men  who  were,  in  the  ttOMt  aooao,  Belbnneram  tiio 
VOL.  v.  KB 
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Bpheio  of  hcripluiul  mtei']ji'etatiou,  inoiuls,  and  i-i.litics.  Tlo  llillL-  alteiiiion 
has  hitherto  been  paidi  especiaUy  in  £oslA&d,  to  tho  labours  of  thoeo  ealight- 
«n«d  and  earnest  men  who  nuuatained  the  caqm  of  simplo  piety  and  sound 
scholarship  against  the  ■iilioal-di?uiM  ud  obsciuintisto  of  the  early  yean  of 
the  sixteenth  eeutuir. 

With  regard  to  tne  interpretation  of  Bcriptnre,  any  one  who  will  tike  tlio 
trouble  to  look  into  the  iDgcuious  pages  of  the  schoolmen,  will  see  that  they 
can  scarcely  bo  said  to  internet  Soxipture  at  alL  They  quote  it  indeed  frequently, 
and  Ibund  much  upon  it ;  but  they  ahoaoet  entirely  ignore  the  literal  and  hie- 
toricul  teii.-^o.  A  l^.ir  n-  <jcrioB  of  theologians,  from  Aupistino  to  Aquinns.  might 
be  quoted,  in  whobu  writinjgs  the  /ad$  of  sacred  history  are  almost  entirely 
ludmn  nnderadoiid  of  "  spiritnal "  expluu^one ;  uid  every  text,  interpreted  in 
this  manner,  is  made  the  basis  on  which  countlfss  dpf]ncl!onB  nro  cavoftillr 
balanced,  like  scholastic  angels  on  the  point  of  a  needle.  in  the  fifleejith 
century,  the  Bible  was  so  surrounded  by  a  tangled  growth  of  oommentM  <if 
Fathers  and  deductions  of  HcluHilnien,  that  it  required  a  bold  nUUl  to  CUt  hie 
way  through,  uud  wake  into  renewed  lite  its  hidden  beauty. 

Such  a  man  appeared  at  Oxford  in  the  pexeon  of  John  Colet.  Ho  had  been 
in  Italy  when  ttir-  scandals  of  the  Papal  court  were  at  their  height  undor  Alex- 
ander VI.,  whilf*  Savunarula  was  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  Florentines  by  hi* 
glowing  eloquence ;  whether  he  ever  talked  with  the  Italian  prophet  we  cannot 
tell.  With  the  knowledge  of  Greek  which  he  had  acquired  in  Italy  he  returned 
to  Oxford  in  1490,  uud  began  a  courso  of  kcluros  on  St.  I'uul  s  Kpistlos.  In 
these  lectures  he  frankly  applied  to  Scripture  the  samf^  scholarship,  the  uamo 
methods  of  interpretation,  which  ho  had  learned  in  his  study  of  Pinto  and 
I'iotinua.  The  letters  of  St.  Paul  wero  to  him  not  mcro  collectiona  of  texts  on 
which  dissertations  might  be  written,  but  the  words  of  a  li\nng  man  speaking 
earnestly  to  living  men.  Ilence,  ho  is  not  afraid  to  trace  St.  Paul's  character 
in  his  style :  he  points  out  how  his  vehemence  produced  sentences  abrupt  and 
often  unfinished ;  he  loves  to  dwell  on  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  Apostle's 
history ;  his  wish^  to  visit  Homo  and  Spain  ;  his  long  detention  in  prison ;  the 
fidtfa  and  love  which  led  him  cheerfally  to  encounter  bonds  and  imprisonment, 
Ln  spito  of  the  apparent  hindrance  of  tho  work  to  which  he  had  given  hid  life  ; 
and  he  draws  illustrations  ^m  a  heathen  like  Suetonius,  when  he  haa  to  apeak 
of  the  state  of  Roman  eodety.  Tn  more  than  offic^  dienity.  Dean  Colet  was  » 
predecessor  r  f  1  v  ;in  Stanley  and  T'ean  Ilowson.  And  the  same  right  judgment 
and  quick  insight  which  lie  brought  to  bear  on  St.  J^ul's  letters,  he  applied 
also  to  the  elder  Sertpttnes.  He  was  not  content  wifhallegorioormni-Bacanl 
intorj^rntations  of  the  early  (  liaptors  of  G<  i  *  -is,  and  was  astonished  that  a  pro- 
fnseed  interpreter  <rf  "  hard  placee  "  should  have  found  no  difficulty  earlier  than 
fhe  eong  <rf  Lamech ;  with  him  theee  early  8<^iptnree  mn  a  ooonogony  and 
primeval  history  adapted  for  a  people  vet  hardly  emerged  from  barhari-Tu  In 
a  word,  Oolet  is  tho  "  father  "  otalL  who  in  England  have  wrought  at  the  life- 
like and  lesliltie  interpretetion  of  Holy  Scripture.  And  his  work  was  not 
without  effect  upon  his  contemporaries.  Ydnng 'riininaa  Morr,  vrhn  rnmo  to 
Oxford  in  1497,  received  trom  his  older  Iriend  Colet  a  lasting  bms  towards  that 
liberality  of  thought  and  simplicity  of  Christian  doctrine  to  which  his  genial 
natiiro  niretidv  iMcHned.  And  a  greater  than  Worf,  the  ^^^test  Fcholnr  then 
to  be  found  north  of  the  Alpa,  De&iderius  Ei-asmus,  who  visited  Oxtord  in  the 
flame  year  in  search  of  a  teacher  of  Greek,  also  formed  a  friendship  willi  him 
and  probably  felt  his  influence.  Certain  it  is  that  the  question  of  tne  "mani- 
fold senses  "  of  Scripture  was  eagerly  discussed  between  them,  and  that  in  later 
years  Erasmus  abandoned  much  of  the  mysticism  which  he  had  brought  witb 
him  on  bin  first  visit  to  Oxfiord;  he  beouue,  like  Ckdet, »  disoqtle  of  Jerame 
rather  than  AugustinQ. 

The  lifetie  band  of  Oxford  ftiends  shared  fb»  uaul  lot  of  uniTersity  "  Kcts : " 
the'.'  wftrp  dispeifir^d  U>  their  general  occupations.  Colet  wa.s  made  Dean  c.f 
St,  i^axU's  in  Ibiio.  More,  after  retiring  for  a  time  from  the  displeasun)  oi  ib«> 
Ulkg^  beeaxne  a  proepcrous  lawyer,  employed  in  courts  and  eml>a><sic8.  IlrsMniiH 
was  B  wanderer  nn  tne  face  of  the  oartn ;  now  in  the  Netherlands,  then  in  Ituly , 
then  again  in  England,  teaching  Greek  at  Cambridge,  then  at  Basle,  supor- 
intandmg  the  progreee  of  eome  ofhie  works  thfougb  iroben'a  press.  But  in  all 
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flua  Tirioty  of  ooc\ipation,  there  "was  a  certain  limty  in  the  work  of  tho  trio.  They 
■were  entirely  at  one  in  their  desire  to  restore  tho  simplicity  of  Apostolic  doctrino  in 
the  Church ;  they  wore  entirely  of  one  snirit  in  their  attack  ujion  the  many  cccle- 
eiastical  and  political  corruptions  of  tJio  time.  Colot  continued  hin  work  in 
London,  preaching  in  St.  Paul's  as  he  had  lectured  at  Oxford,  but  dwelling  now 
rather  on  the  Gospels  and  the  person  and'  irork  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself, 
than  on  the  Epistles  andtheworkof  tin' Apfistk-s  ;  uiul  ho  devoted  his  patrimony 
to  the  iToandation  of  a  school  which  might  promote  that  sound  philology,  without 
which  he  saw  tiiat  there  ooold  be  no  sottna  theology.  More  leettired->  a  stntnge 
proceeding',  it  would  seem,  in  tlieso  days  for  a  nLm  ly-callcd  barrister — in  th«j 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  on  Augustine's  "  Ci^  of  God;"  he  tran&latod 
the  Life  and  some  of  the  works  of  Fioo  della  Miiandola,  showinj^  in  tiiifl  that  ho 
was  entirely  on  Colot's  side  with  regard  to  the  study  of  Scnpturo,  whilr  lio 
paid  little  regard  to  the  papal  anathema  on  Savonarola;  and  in  his  "  Uto^iiu  " 
&e  attacked  whatever  he  nrand  rotten  in  tiie  social  state  of  his  time :  wars  of 
aggression,  injustice  of  tho  rich  towards  the  poor,  tho  foolish  or  defective  educa- 
tion of  children,  tho  want  of  oaxe  for  sanitary  matters  in  towns;  taught  tho 
essential  harmony  of  fiuth  with  science,  and  recommended  nerfect  toleration  of 
all  religioHR  whicn  were  content  to  take  thoir  own  ■vray  quietly,  without  injtiring 
their  neighbours,  llis  teaching  was,  in  truth,  not  only  in  advance  of  tho 
sixteenth  oentuiy,  but,  in  many  respcct^i,  more  enlightened  than  popular  opinion 
in  tho  ninetc'cnth.  Meanwhile,  tho  more  able  and  versatile  Erasmus  was  pro- 
ducing, in  rapid  Buccessision,  tlioso  works  in  which  we  still  enjoy  the  discomfitnro 
of  ignorant  monks  and  pedantic  pvofessorn.  In  his  "  Enchciridion "  hu 
sought  to  "counteract  the  vulgar  prror  of  thoso  who  think  that  reli;:ion 
consists  in  ceremonies."  In  the  well-knowu  "  Praibo  of  Folly"  (written  in 
Hero's  hovue,  in  Buckler<^burv,  about  1510),  he  satirised  the  many  follies 
and  basenesses  which  had  met  hi.-^  kf^^^^  j^danco  in  his  wanderings  over  Enrojio, 
especially  thoso  ol'  the  schoolnvfii  ;iiid  the  monks.  He  set  forth  a  noldo 
ideal  of  a  'teacher — realised,  ])erhiips,  in  some  of  our  own  dayt — in  his 
"True  Method  of  Education,*'  iind  of  a  rulor,  in  hia  "Ti-aining  of  ;i  Chris- 
tian Princo; "  above  all,  by  his  editions  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and  lu.s 
paraphrases— translated  and  placed  in  English  church('s  in  l.dward  VI.'s  time— 
ne  gave  most  powerful  assistance  to  the  cause  of  simple  and  natural  exposition 
of  ^:ripture.  There  is  thus  an  inner  unity  in  the  work  of  the  three  who  met 
at  Oxford  in  1498;  all  alike  wero  for  greater  simplicity  and  freedom  in  Christian 
teaching;  for  more  frank  and  intellig^t  interpretation  of  Scripture;  foraboh«>h- 
ing  unmeaning  ceremonies  and  useless  orders ;  for  setting  up  a  nobler  and  leFs 
selfish  standard  before  tho  eyes  of  tho  great  ones  of  tho  earth,  whether  in  Church 
or  State.  They  are  rightly  called  "  ILefonners ; "  they  were  at  once  the  "  Broad- 
Ghnrdh"  men  and  the  "  Boeial  Sdenoe'*  men  of  their  day ;  and  Enrope  might 
perhaps  have  been  spared  much  Fiiffr  rii  g  if  their  words  had  been  more  regarde<l. 
We  have  long  felt  that  the  "  Humanists,"  the  men  of  sound  scholarship  and 
polite  learning,  had  less  than  thdr  due  share  of  inflnenoe  in  the  Reformat  iun 
period  :  tho  leading  spirits  of  that  movement  were  politicians  and  Jdrniatists; 
hence  the  effect  of  it  was,  in  a  large  part  of  Europe,  to  substitute  a  narrow  and 
inflexihle  do^matio  ^etem  for  the  ola  tyranny  and  eormptione  of  Borne.  That 
the  Refonnation  was  aipery  great  blessing  to  Christi  anity  we  should  be  the  Inst 
to  deny,  but  it  was  certeinfyless  complete  and  less  beneficial  than  it  might  have 
keen  nad  it  been  more  under  the  emtrol  of  tile  more  able  and  tkonghtfal 
"  Humanists." 

The  work  in  which  Mr.  Seebohm  has  brought  those  things  before  us  is  both 
able  and  interesting.  It  is  not  one  of  thoso  ephemeral  compilations  from  eyclo- 
psedias  and  biogniphies,  which  so  ofton  disappoint  us  in  tho  present  day,  but 
the  fruit  of  the  honest  and  loving  labour  of  several  years.  He  draws  his  infor- 
sources ;  so  far  aa  may  be,  Colot  and  More  and  Erasmus  tell 
their  own  story ;  not  only  the  ti^sures  of  the  Record  OflBcc,  but  tho  MS.  stores 
of  the  Universi^  library,  and  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  have  been 
leid  under  contnbution ;  and  of  Colet's  life  and  work  hu*.  Seebohm  nas  prodnced 
a  very  complete  account.  Tlio  history  of  tho  other  persons  of  tho  drar-Ki. 
though  very  interesting  and  thoroughly  trustworthy,  is,  from  the  nature  of  t  he 
design,  less  oomplete,  imil  they  an  dxopped  abroptly  at  CoKet'e  death.  Ihe 
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elfoctof  this  abrupt  close  is  somewhat  diaa^pointiiig.  Indeed,  the  only  ^ault 
we  have  to  find  witii  Ur.  SMbolim'i  cmadBomom  Mok,  is  its  plan.  We  am 

conscious,  as  wn  rc  ul,  of  a  certain  want  of  orgaaic  unity ;  tho  real  identity  ot 
spirit  and  purpo»e  in  the  three  persons  treated  of  is  lees  obvious  than  it  mig^ 
m;  the  juxtaposition  of  events  is  generally  porely  olmniological  ;^  we  pass  from 
London  to  T^£i-^1<  ,  from  Henry  VHI's  cinnpai^sjns  to  Erasmus  8  *'No\aini  Instru- 
mentum,  "  Bomewhat  too  rapidly,  and  bomatimes  lack  that  subtle  thread  uf 
oonnexion  which  should  lead  us  on  from  the  beginning  oS  the  book  to  the  ond. 
Tho  trath  is,  ^fr.  Soelwhra  is  a  little  too  cautious  and  documentary.  His  faith- 
fulness to  his  authorities  is  beyuud  all  praise,  and  his  style  pitiuaant  and 
admirably  lucid ;  but  ho  appears  too  little  in  bis  own  person,  when  he  doee 
appear,  wo  find  him  so  iutoUigont  and  agreeable  a  compaiiiou,  that  wo  wish  to 
see  more  of  him.  From  one  who  has  been  much  in  the  society  of  men  of  the 
pikst,  we  desire  not  only  information  of  what  has  been  done  by  his  heroes,  but  a 
certain  tone  and  colour  caught  from  th-ir-^.  Wo  nro  oxcowlniurly  well  satisfied 
with  what  lilr.  Seebohm  has  done ;  but  wo  shall  hope  lu  luture  works  to  see  a 
father  more  vigoroiu  ehttneooxo,  and  eomewlUKt  mom  bntuiXk  of  treatment. 

Wo  havf^  Tiotcd  one  or  two  alight  errors.  On  page  1,  we  read  that  in  1496 
Colet  was  not  yet  in  deacon's  orders;  but  on  uage  7,  we  find  that  before  1493 
Im  bad  a  living  in  Snflialk,  and  a  prebend  iu  Yorubb:^;  and  surely  a  mere  lay- 
man, or  one  in  minor  orders,  was  not  at  any  time  capable  of  such  preferment ; 
unless,  indeed,  Colet  was  merely  the  impropriate  of  the  '*  living."  and  the 
prebend.  An  expression  on  page  273  seems  to  indicate  that  the  author  is  not 
aware  that  the  Epistle  and  Qo^>eI  form  part  of  the  senrioe  of  the  maM ;  we  do 
not  know  what  authority  there  is  for  supposing  Latimer  to  baye  been  Profiwoor 
of  Greek  at  Cambridge  (p.  324)  ;  on  page  3123  there  is  a  note  which  perplexes 
us.  A  latter  of  Erasmus  is  dated  "In  die  S.  Edvardi,  in  Peeto  suss  Transla- 
tionia."  Some  editor  bas  uMad  fbe  date  "13  Oct*'  lb.  Seebobm  oos^eotarsB 
"secimdee"  for  8U*"o,"  and  supposes  the  /hZ  translation  of  St.  Edward  to  be 
Jone  iiO.  But,  in  lact^  June  20  is  the  translation  of  Edward,  king  and  Martyr  : 
«.e.,  IJie  king  wbo  was  murdered  at  Oortb  Obatle ;  Oct.  13  is  tbe  trandation  of 
Edward,  kin^;  and  C»i'ffs$or,  the  well-known  founder  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
As  the lattwifl  much  the  better  known  saint,  and  is  adcnowledged  in  the  Roman 
CUendar,  wbile  the  otber  is  not,  we  should  tbink  that  tiie  "  trans.  8.  Edwaxdi,'* 
probably  moans  Oct.  13.    But  these  arc  small  bitomii^hc?,  uch  as  no  bonk  is 

entirely  free  from;  and  "Ubi  plora  nitent  nun  ego  miucis  oileudar 

macolis,'*  W«  bope  our  iwdan  nill  judge  finr  fliBinaalTM  of  llir.  Soebdun.** 


Noa.— A  oritkal  aotios  of  Br.  TiMshsndocTs  "  Waon  wurdsn 
TerfiKMt"  appaend  in  fbU  iownd,  vol  iii  p.  m  We  bave  letiirvd  ti»  it  in  fbe 
present  number,  not  so  mn»  f»  the  purpose  of  CfitistsBias  fir  ttsi  of  enltaidiig  tbe 

jngin  axgoment.'— £d. 
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'PHE  Churches  of  Asia  ICinor  owed  more  to  the  personal  teaching 
-L  and  direct  supervision  of  the  Apostles  than  any  other  portion  of 
Gentile  Christendom.    In  Ephesns,  the  metropolis  of  the  old  Boman 

province,  St.  Paul  spent  a  longer  time  than  ho  is  known  to  have  tspeot 
elsewhere.  After  Ins  do])arturc»  he  manifested  his  caro  for  his  converts 
in  these  parts,  not  only  by  his  letters  and  through  his  delegates,  but 
also  by  occasional  visits  in  person.  To  tlio  rhiirchos  scattered 
tbroufjliout  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  to  these  alone, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  IVter  are  addressed.  And  after  tliesi-  two  Apostles 
have  been  removetl  bv  martyrdom,  it  is  to  the  seven  kadiu;'  Chiirehes 
of  proconsular  Asia  that  St.  Jolin  is  conimis.sioned  to  write  from  his 
exile  in  Patmos,  and  in  the  capital  of  this  province  that  he  £xes  hid 
permanent  abode  and  ends  his  days. 

Nor  was  St.  John  the  only  penonal  disciple  of  our  Lord  who  re> 
sided  in  this  province.  Whether  from  the  atlraction  of  the  great 
Apostle's  presence,  or  as  the  result  of  some  definite  arrsngement,  the 
chief  preachers  of  Christianity  would  seem,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
to  have  transferred  their  hc»d-quarters  to  "Asia"  after  the  fall  of 
the  Holy  City.  A  very  ancient  tradition  represents  St.  Andrew  as 
living  here.*  Philip  the  Evangelist,  again,  is  known  fimn  the  account 

*  The  ftifBiBt  of  tbe  IContomn  Ctaon  (about  170  aj>.).  Sm  Boath,  Jtf.  Ster,, 
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of  l^ipins  to  have  rcsi(lc<l  in  these  parts.*  "Wo  have  it  also  on  tlio 
suiiie  autburily,  that  two  other  persoual  followers  of  the  Lord  not 
otherwise  known  to  us,  Aristion  and  John,  were  settled  in  this  neigh- 
bourliood.  So  far,  therefore^  w  we  are  justified  in  infarnng  the 
teaching  of  the  first  disciples  from  the  traditions  of  any  indiridual 
Church  or  Churches,  it  is  not  at  Pella  or  among  the  neighbouring 
communities  of  Palestine,  but  in  Asia  Minor,  and  more  especially  at 
Ephesus,  that  we  may  hope  to  catch  the  lingering  echo  of  the  Toioe 
of  Apostolic  Christianity.  The  remains  of  Polycarp  and  Papias,  of 
Melito  and  Irensous,  are  likel}^  to  reflect  a  less  distorted  image  of 
primitive  faith  and  practice  than  the  notices  of  Judaic  Christendom^ 
whether  Catholic  or  Ehionite. 

Thus  favoured,  the  Dnirchcs  of  Asia  ^fiTior  early  asisumed  a  promi- 
nence bryoTifl  nny  other  Cliiistian  communities.  WHiile  the  after- 
glow of  the  Apostolic  age  is  fading  into  darknes**  at  Jerusalem  ;  while 
an  impenetrahle  veil  still  hangs  over  the  infancy  of  Carthage;  while 
Corinth  and  Aatioch  oud  ^Vlexandria  hctrny  their  existence  merely 
by  the  name  of  a  chance  writer  here  and  there ;  while  Home  herself^ 
gathering  strength  m  silence,  is  <mly  forced  into  notice  now  and  then 
by  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  teacher  or  the  agitation  of  an  imported 
controversy,  Asia  Minor  is  the  focus  of  the  life  and  energy  of  Chris- 
tendom. Here  the  external  organization  of  the  Church  was  first 
matured  by  the  deTelopment  and  extension  of  Episcopacy.  Hero  the 
aggressive  energy  of  the  Gospel  was  first  measured,  and  the  moral 
oonTiction  of  its  adherents  tested,  by  a  wide  and  systematic  persecu- 
tion ;  when  the  Roman  governor  informed  his  Imperial  master  that 
the  tenqjles  were  almost  deserted,  that  the  solemn  rites  were  neglected, 
and  tlmt  seareo  a  purclia^sor  covild  bo  found  here  and  there  for  the 
vielinis.f  If  this  notice  refers  directly  to  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Christians  of  proconsidar  Asia  were  at 
lca.">t  as  nuiueruus  and  iutiuential.  Hence  also  issued  the  two  grt  at 
controversies  which  distracted  the  Church  of  the  second  century, 
spreading  through  tlic  length  and  breadth  of  Christendom,  and 
lingering  on  for  many  generations.  The  Paschal  question  afiected 
a  most  important  point  of  ecclesiastical  order.  The  Montanist  dis- 
pute lay  at  the  core  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Christianity.  Thus  in 
matters  of  belief  and  of  practice  alike,  of  external  observanoe  and  of 
inward  life,  Asia  Minor  took  the  lead.  In  Hie  middle  of  the  eecond 
century  her  influence  had  reached  its  zenith.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third,  the  sceptre  was  already  passing  from  her  hands^  to  be  dis- 
puted between  the  Alexandrian  and  Juatin  Churches. 

*  EoseV.,  ir.  JR,  iiL  80.  Tho  notioes  of  FS]^  sie  aU  bdrai  froan  thii  paasage^  enept 

whcro  some  other  reroronee  ii  givai. 
t  Piin.,  EpM.  z.  97. 
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This  general  activity  of  Asiatic  Christendom  in  the  second  century 
was  slinrod  by  tlic  Phrygian  Churches  lying  on  or  near  tho  Lyeus,  a 
tributary  of  the  Msoander.  The  Christian  communitie-^  of  Laodicea, 
Hierapolifi,  and  Colossio  become  first  known  tons  through  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  tlie  last -mentioned  of  the  three.  Though  not  converted 
by  the  personal  IuIjouin  r»f  t lie  Apostle,  they  owed  their  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  indiiectly  to  hiin,  having  been  instructed  in  the  iaith 
by  his  disciple  Epaphras.  Of  Colossae  this  may  be  affirmed  with 
oertaibty  ;*  and,  einoe  Epaphras  is  represented  as  standing  in  equally 
ckae  rebiunis  to  Laiidjoea  and  HiempoIii»t  be  was  probably  the 
evangelist  of  these  places  alaow  These  Ghmches  were  moreover  con- 
nected with  the  Apoatle  of  the  GentOes  by  another  Unlc,  in  the  family 
of  Philemon,  whom  St.  Paul  li™—>1f  had  converted  to  tlie  fiiith,  and 
through  whose  slave,  OncsimuSy  his  intercourse  with  Colossss  was 
strengthened.  If  the  Apostle  ever  visited  these  Churches  in  person* 
it  must  have  been  after  his  release  from  his  first  Roman  captivity. 
Ho  expressoH  his  distinct  intention  of  doing  so,*  and  there  is  ever}- 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  was  afterwards  m  a  position  to  carry  out 
his  design.?^  For  tht;  time,  however,  being  a  prisoner,  he  is  obliged 
to  content  hun^cli  with  writing.  He  not  only  addresses  one  letter 
specially  to  Philemon,  and  another  to  the  Colosnians,  but  he  writes  at 
the  same  time  to  Laodicea,  the  chief  to^vn  of  the  neighbourhood,  in- 
tending that  this  Laodicean  letter  shall  be  read  at  Colos8®,{|  and,  as 
we  may  reasonably  in&r»  at  Hierapdis  aim. 

Beyond  these  scanty  &cts  nothing  is  known  of  St.  Paul's  infloenoe 
on  these  Phrygian  brotherhoods.  Of  St.  Peter  no  direct  connexion 
with  theae  Churches  is  recorded,  though  tiiey  belonged  to  the  pro- 
vince of  "  Asia  included  in  the  snpmoription  of  the  first  epistle. 
But  with  St.  John  they  again  come  into  nodce.  To  Laodicea,  as  the 
metropolis  of  its  own  district,  one  of  the  seven  epistles  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  addressed. 

Tf,  independently  of  tlie  Apostolic  teaching,  we  ask  what  prevailing 
influences  were  likely  to  ting^  the  Christianity  of  this  region,  it  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  decisive  answer.  The  characteriFtic  features  of 
the  Phrygian  race,  f  ljeir  excitable  temper  and  their  orgiaHtic  worship, 
will  at  once  rise  bci  our  minds;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  iiit  rapoHa  gave  birth  to  Epictetus,  the  leading 
representative  of  the  most  impassive  of  all  philosophical  sects.  It  is 
more  important  to  observe  that  Jews,  of  an  Bssene  rather  than  a 
Pharisaic  type,  seem  to  have  been  influential,  if  not  numerous,  in  this 
district  One  of  the  Sibylline  Grades,  which  qipears  to  have  been 
written  BOQO  after  the  &I1  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  emanated  from 

•  OoL  L  7.  t  Ool.  iv.  IS.  %  Fkflem.  22. 

f  iXim-ia;  2TSm.iLl^  ir.t«,*a  lOoilr.lS.  . 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hsander,*  exhibits  this  trpe  of  religioiu 
thought.  And  aomewhat  earlier  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  ColoBsianSt 
deDOonces  the  ravages  which  this  false  philosophy,  with  its  ascetic 
rigour  and  its  mystic  speculation,  is  making  in  the  nmrch  of  Christ, 
exaltinfj  the  worship  of  nngcls  and  depressing  the  honour  of  the  Son. 
jS^or  when  8t.  John  writes  tioin  Pntmos  has  the  danger  passed  away. 
It  cannot  Ik?  without  reference  to  this  Ibrm  of  error  that  in  language 
clobcly  rescmbliiin;  the  words  of  St.  I'aid,  this  Apostle  delivers  the 
message  of  his  Lord  to  the  Cbiuch  of  Liiodicea,  declaring  Himself  to 
be  "  the  Amen,  the  witness  faithful  and  true,  the  beginning  (the 
prindple)  of  the  <3«atioiii  of  God."t 

Of  the  three  towns  Colosse  was  the  least  importaBt,  its  prominent 
place  in  the  Apostolic  history  being  due  to  drctuostaaoes  which  would 
be  called  aoddentaL  A  yety  considerable  dty  in  earlier  agesy  it  had 
hy  this  time  dwindled  away  into  an  insignificant  town  or  TiUage»^ 
and  soon  after  disappears  from  history.  Laodicee  was  the  capital  of 
the  district*  and  became  afterwards  the  head>qnarters  of  the  Paschal 
controTersy ;  §  but  HierapoliB  was  also  a  largo  and  thriving  place^ 
second  only  to  Laodicea  in  importance.  As  the  three  towns  lie  so 
near  that  they  can  be  visitt^  in  a  sinprlc  clay,  it  Tnay  be  supposed  that 
the  Juduic  influences  whicli  wc  huve  seen  working  at  Laodicea  and 
Colof^sa^  were  not  inactive  at  Ilierapolis. 

•So  much  space  has  been  given  to  these  scanty  iiullcations  uf  the 
religious  influences,  good  and  bad,  which  prevailed,  or  may  he  sup- 
posed to  have  prevuiltd,  in  the  native  town  ol  I'upiaj*,  because  the 
complexion  of  his  opinions  has  been  much  canvassed,  and  it  seemed 
rights  not  to  omit  any  considerations  which  might  bear  on  the 
subject.  His  importance,  indeed,  has  been  unduly  exaggerated; 
for  the  Yiews  of  any  single  person,  however  favourably  situated, 
cannot  weigh  against  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity.  But 
still,  as  one  who  lived  on  the  confines  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and 
seems  to  have  conversed  with  personal  disciph  s  of  the  Lord,  his 
traditions  and  opinions  possess  an  interest  which  chiims  the  most 
careful  inquirj'. 

Of  the  personal  histoTy  of  Papias  next  to  nofhinp:  is  known.  H© 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  Phiygian,  orPhiygian  Greek;  for  tlio 
name  oeeius  with  f^oiiie  (h'jxree  of  frrquoncy  among  this  people,  and 
more  e.spctially  at  Jlicrupohs.  Tliis  hist  eireumstance  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Papias,  the  I'uther  or  tho  Fatherly,  was 

*  TbB  SiVfllme  Oracle  conteinod  in  the  fimxth  book  eeemt  to  have  enaastcd  from 

tills  Jistiirt :  Bee  espf  <  lallj-  vv.  10(5,  H5  *q. 
t  ll6T.  iii.  14  :  romparo  Col.  i.       18,  ii.  10. 

}  ContrMt  Ufliod.  xu.  30,  Zenoph.  Aiuik  1.  2. 0^  ^riOi  StisVesli.  p.  576. 
I  EdMb.,  K     IT.  26. 
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an  epitbet  of  Zeus  Soter  in  tliat  citj.*  A  somewliat  kto  tradition 
call^  him  bishop  of  Hiempolis  ;  f  nor  is  tbcre  any  ground  for  ques- 
tioning the  statement,  though  it  can  only  bo  affirmed  with  certainty 
that  bo  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Church  there.  If  Irenacaa 
may  be  believed,  lio  was  "  a  bearer  of  John  and  companion  of  Poly- 
carp."*  The  testimony  of  a  scholar  of  Polycarp  may,  perhapn,  be 
conaidcrefl  d'-fisive  on  this  latter  point.  To  the  tirst  part  of  the 
et^itemenl,  liuwevor,  if  Iremeuji  means  the  Apostle  St.  John  (and  tlnia 
exprcsduig  Liuiself,  ho  can  hardly  mean  any  one  else),  exception  inaj' 
be  taken.  The  language  of  Papias  liimself,  at  all  events,  mip^gests  a 
different  account.  As  ruferenco  will  bo  made  again  and  again  to  tlio 
pMBBge  which  Eosebiua  has  preserred  from  the  preface  to  his  work, 
it  is  here  given  in  full :  § — 

"  But  T  will  not  scrapie  also  to  {rive  a  place  along  with  my  inf'^rnrcta- 
tions  to  tverythiug  that  I  learnt  carefully  and  remembered  curuluily  in 
time  post  from  the  elders,  guaranteeioK  their  truth.  For,  unlike  the  many, 
I  did  not  take  j)li\isnre  in  tho'W'  who  have  the  most  to  i?ay,  but  in  those 
who  teach  the  truth  ;  nor  in  those  who  relate  strange  commaodmcnts,  but 
in  those  [who  record]  such  as  were  given  by  the  Lord  to  the  Faith,  and 
arc  derivea  from  the  Truth  itself.  And  on  any  occasion  when  a  person  came 
[in  my  way]  wlio  had  attended  on  the  eldt  rs,  I  would  imiiiiro  about  the  dis- 
courses of  the  elders  \  what  was  said  by  Andrew  or  by  Peter ;  or  by  Philip ; 
or  by  Thomas  or  James;  or  by  John  or  Matthew;  or  by  any  other  of  the 
Lord's  disciples  ;  and  what  Aristion  |i  and  the  elder  John,  the  diicipleB  of  the 
L'  pI  '^ny.  For  I  did  not  think  so  murli  profit  wa<^  to  bo  got  from  the  COnteuta 
ol  buuikS  as  from  the  utterances  of  a  living  and  abiding  Toice.'* 

Arguing  from  thie  passage,  Eusebiud  objects  to  the  statement  of 
Irenfcua.  He  points  out  that  two  distinet  persons  bearing  the  name 
John  must  be  meant  hero;  for  the  Apostle  would  not  have  been 

twice  named,  and  placed  in  two  different  lists,  nor  would  the  proce- 
dence  ov<  r  him  in  the  second  place  have  been  given  toAristiou.  The 
term  "  tldfT,"  tlicrcforc,  Lc  ai  i^n.-^,  must  be  taken  as  a  characteristic 
titlo  distinguishing  this  second  John  from  the  Apostle.    He  men- 

*  The  name  Papia*  ocean  several  tinua  at  BMiapoIis,  not  only  in  inacriptions  (Boeckb, 
Oup,  Imter.  3930,  3<)12a  Appx.),but  even  on  coins  (Mioniiat»  iv.  p.  301).  As  an  epithet 
of  Zein,  it  is  found  not  only  at  UierapoUs  (Boeollh,  S817),  but  also  at  Prynmcasua 
(Eckhd,  Num,  Vit.,  tab.  ziv.  16.  quoted  in  Boeokh).  Otiur  aulogoiiB  Phrygian  proper 

namca  are  AmTiii:u4,  Tatias  (with  the  oorresponding  feminines),  which,  with  Latin 
terminations,  becumo  Ainmianus,  Tatianua.  The  name  Apphia  also  (Philem.  2)^  ia 
strictly  Phrygian,  mid  m*ima  to  be  quito  distinct  from  the  Latin  Appii^  with  which  the 
commeututors  confnid  it. 

t  Euijeb.,  U.  £.,  iii.  36. 

t  Iren.,  v.  33.  4. 

'  j  Eiiaeb.«  JET.     in.  89.    Ote  int^rtt  U  mi  Mi  8va  vorl  wq/A  rSy  wfitopvrifw 

iwifi  aVTu'i-  uMjOitav,  r.r.X. 

I  Xhia  »eema  thtt  must  uatuiai  construction  o(  the  passage :  **  r»  (not  urt)  being  read, 
and  A  lidaiy  mada  to  dapwd  oa  Mt^ivtif* 
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iiona  alao^  in  coofiimation  of  his  view,  the  fact  that  at  Ephesus 

two  graves  were  shown  in  his  day,  both  bearing  the  name  of  John. 
"Papias,"  he  proceeds,  "  confesses  to  having  received  the  discotirses 
of  the  Apostles  from  their  followers,  but  says  that  he  was  himself  a 
hearer  of  Aristiou  and  the  presbyter  John.  At  least,  lie  montiong 
them  often  by  name,  and  inserts  their  traditions  in  his  work." 
Though  recent  critics  have  soup^ht  to  break  tlie  force  of  these  argu- 
meuts,  they  seem  insuperable ;  aud  we  must  therefore  eouclude  that 
the  inmiediate  instructor  of  Fapias  was  not  the  Apostle,  but  theprea- 
by  tor  John.*  It  is  just  possible,  indeed,  that  Fapias  had  seen  the 
aged  Apostle^  and  so  far  the  assertion  of  Xrenams  might  be  tnie ;  hut 
the  ptobaUe  solution  is,  that  this  writer  has  oonfoaed  the  two  persona 
of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Papias.  At  all  events  it  is  clear 
that  the  traditions  preserved  in  the  work  of  Papias  were  not  in  any 
case  obtained  immediately  from  the  Apostle.  Later  >\  ritors  from 
Jerome  onwards,  following  Irenssus  Uindly,  sjx^k  of  Papias  as  a 
scholar  of  the  beloved  disciple ;  and  even  Eusebius  himself,  in  an 
earlier  worlc,t  doubtless  before  he  had  investigated  the  matter,  had 
been  betrayed  into  using  the  same  languaf^'c. 

Uf  the  ])resl)yter  John  nothing  is  Icnowu  beyond  his  councxiou 
with  Paj)ias.  JJiouysius  of  Alexandria,  indeed,  proceeding  on  purely 
critical  ^^roimds,  suggested  that  he  might  be  the  auflior  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  X  ^  ^he  cauouical  writings  of  »St.  John  have  been,  at  one 
time  or  other,  ascribed  to  him  by  dilferent  writers,  ancient  or  modem. 
But  no  distinct  historical  tradition  has  ever  been  alleged  in  favour  of 
any  of  these  views,  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  judged  on  their  own 
merits.  Whether  the  far-£uned  Eastern  potentate^  who  appears  and 
reappears  so  mysteriously  in  medifleval  stoiy,  boiiowed  his  name  from 
this  early  disciple,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  The  substance  of  the 
legend  of  '^Prester  John"  was  doubtless  derived  from  anoth»  source \% 
but  a  combination  of  names  familiar  to  Christian  ears  may  possibly 
have  displaced  some  Oriental  title  similar  in  sound.  Of  Aristion, 
whom  Papias  connects  with  John  the  Presbyter,  no  mention  is 
found  elsewhere. 

But  besides  these  two  personal  disciples  of  the  Lord,  Papias  asso- 

•  "Rvcn  tho  i>i  rfirmal  connexion  of  Papias  with  this  second  John  cannot  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  certain,  sinco  it  is  given  by  Eusobius  rather  as  a  critical  inference  from  the 
language  of  Papias  than  as  a  direct  statement  of  this  writer.  If  the  passage  from  the 
preface  (tf  Fftpias  is  rightly  translated  in  the  text,  it  seems  not  to  favour  his  direct 
intcrcounie  with  Aristion  and  the  presbj-tor  J<ihii.  r.ut  ihi-  conrltision  of  Eusebius 
may  haro  boon  dra^fn  from  other  poMagos;  nor  is  the  mistake  of  Ircnazus  easily 
explained,  unleas  Fapita  had  learned  from  womo  penon  beaiing  the  name  of  John. 

t  Euseb.,  Cknn.,  01.  2M. 

X  Euseb.,  H.  £.,  vii.  26. 

$  This  legend  has  been  invcrtigated  in  a  recent  work :  Der  Pm^jfter  Johannet  in  Saf$ 
md  OmUdUtt  by     Oppett  BerL  1864. 
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elated  aL*o  with,  others  mentionod  in  the  Aiiostolic  history.  lu  the  year 
58,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke,  with  others,  renting  ut  Cflcsarea  on  their 
way  to  Jemsalem,  lodged  in  the  house  of  Philip  tiie  Evangelist,  who 
<*had  foor  daughten  Tirgins,  which  did  prophesy."*  At  a  kter 
date  Philip  settled  with  his  fiunOy  at  Hiempolis,  and  there  died. 
Of  his  four  danghtera  three  are  mentioned  in  later  history,  one  as 
having  married  and  died  at  Ephcsus,  the  other  tAvo  as  living  in  celi- 
bacy i»  an  advanced  age  at  Ilicrapolis.t  With  these  last  Pa])ias  was 
acquainted,  and  from  them  he  leamt  some  stories,  which  he  after- 
wards wove  into  his  work. 

13ut  though  the  earliest  recollections  of  Papias  thus  carry  us  back 
to  the  cln^p  of  thr  A]X)stolic  age,  lio  ap])oars  to  have  survi\t'd  tlic 
middle  of  the  second  c  <  nturv  by  some  years.  A  companion  of  I'oly- 
carp  in  life,  he  was  not  divided  from  him  in  death.  The  two  are  said 
to  liavc  auffercfl  inai  lyrdoni  at  the  same  time,  the  one  at  Sm;yTna,  the 
other  ut  l't-rg;iiiiinu,  in  the  iX}r8Ccutiou  imder  M.  Aurelius.  If  so, 
the  date  of  I'apius'  death  must  have  been  somewhere  about  the  year 
165.  Though  onr  direct  aothorify  for  this  &ct  is  somewhat  late,^  it 
professes  to  be  founded  on  an  earlier,  and  probably  a  contemporary, 
marlyrology,  like  the  extant  accounts  of  the  death  of  Polycarp  and  of 
the  sufferers  at  Yienne  and  Lyons.  Nor  is  this  date  iucondatent  with 
the  earlier  companionships  of  Papias  already  mentioned.  'Without 
assigning  to  him  tho  great  longevity  of  Polycar]),  he  may  yet  have 
been  a  growing  youth  when  the  first  century  dosed.  The  two 
daughters  of  Philip,  if  they  were  in  early  womanhood  at  the  time  of 
St.  Paul's  visit  (a.d.  58),  may  still  have  been,  alive  in  the  years  110 — 
120,  tor  they  arc  state<l  to  have  survived  to  old  a^c.  Even  Aristioii 
and  John  the Preshj-ter  (though  in  this  ease  tlie  direet  intercouj'se  of 
Papias  is  not  so  <  ertaiu)  may  have  outlived  tlie  ojK  iiiiigof  tho  second 
century,  and  yd  have  heard  tho  Lord  in  early  youth.  It  appi  aif,  at 
least,  iiom  thi;  language  of  I'apias  that  they  had  been,  long  dead  when 
he  committed  their  traditions  to  writing. 

Hie  only  wotk  which  Papias  is  known  to  have  left  consisted  of 
five  books,  ond  was  entitled  "  Exposition  of  Oracles  of  the  Xiord.'* 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  Irenams  and  Eusebius,  from  whom  our  in- 
formation is  chiefly  derived,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  used  at  an 
intennediate  date  by  BionysiuB  of  Aleiandria.$  A  short  £rag> 
ment  is  preserved  by  ApoUinfoios  of  Laodicea  in  his  Commentaiy  on 

•  AetoxxLS. 

t  Polycratt  s  of  Kphcsua  (in  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  iii.  31,  and  r,  23),  confusing,  however, 
Fhiiip  iLa  Apoetio  with  Philip  the  Evangdixt.  Caius  of  Homo  ij£,£.f  iii.  31)  says  care> 
leesly,  that  all  tho  four  daughters  were  buried  at  Hiempolifl. 

X  Ommaon  Poachale,  I.  p.  481  (Ed.  Dind.) 

\  This  nifty  bo  inferred  frum  hi.s  mention  of  anotlicr  JoIlIiat£plMnU^  C<nipl«d  nilh 
th«  £ut  that  he  ivrote  on  the  millMinarian  controveny. 
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the  Acts;  another,  still  shorter,  bj  Mazinuu  in  his  Scholia  on 

Dlonysius  the  Areopagito ;  and  a  few  meagre  scraps  occur  in  expo- 
sitions of  flic  Apocalypse.*  Jerome  found  it  necessary  to  contra- 
dict a  nuiTour'  that  ho  hn<I  translated  Papias  and  Polycarpinto  Latin, 
pleading  his  want  ol  icir>uro  as  an  excusc.f  It  is  not  even  clear 
that  he  liad  over  read  the  work  of  I*a])iaa,  for  the  notice  in  hia 
Cutaluguc  is  pluiuly  taken  iruru  Euscbius.  A  Latin  traiuslation, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  made  at  a  later  date  ;  for  in  an  inventory 
of  books  belonging  to  the  libniry  at  Nxsmes,  drawn  up  about  tko 
year  1218,  the  author  enters  "  A  book  of  Papias,  a  book  conceming 
the  words  of  the  Lord."  X  Tolume  m  question,  however,  may 
have  been  a  copy  of  the  original  Greek.  This  is  perhaps  the 
moat  reoent  notice  of  the  work  of  Papias,  as  still  extant.  Where  the 
name  occurs  in  later  catalogues,  it  probably  refers  to  the  mediajval 
Papias,  tlie  author  of  the  "  Elementary"  or  "Dictionary,"  which  had 
considerable  popularity  in  tho  ages  before  and  immediately  after  the 
invention  of  printing.^ 

But  though  the  work  of  Papias  lins  disDppcarcd  for  some  centuries, 
its  recovery,  either  in  tho  original  or  in  some  translation,  is  not 
beyond  liopo.  A  Syriac  version,  for  instance,  or  an  Armenian 
Torsion  rendered  from  a  Syriac,  is  a  treasure  wliirli  recent  discoveries 
ishow  not  to  exceed  tho  range  of  possibility.  j^leauwliilL-,  the  paucity 
of  evidence  relating  to  this  work  has  furnished  on  excuse  for  the 
utmost  license  of  conjecture ;  and  the  yiews  put  forward  recently 
by  Benan,  Strauss,  and  others,  seem  to  justify,  if  they  do  not  demand, 
a  fresh  examination  of  the  question. 

Even  tiie  main  drift  and  object  of  this  work  must  be  supplied  by 
hypothesis  or  by  criticism ;  for  though  Eusebius  has  told  us  much 
besides,  he  has  given  no  information  on  this  most  important  point. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  title,  "  Exposition  of  Oracles  of  the 
Lord?"  Docs  exposition  here  mean  "narrative,"  or  " interpreta- 
tion h"  In  other  words,  was  the  object  of  Papias  to  consfntrf  a 
Gospel  narrative,  or  to  explain  one  already  existing?  This  is  a 
question  of  primary  importance,  and  on  the  answer  given  to  it 
depends  the  wliole  .significance  of  tlie  work. 

The  word  "  exposition,"  indeed,  is  wide  enough  to  iiii  laiic  cither 
meaning  ;  but  a  later  writer,  who  had  the  book  before  hmi,  .Vnastasius 
of  Sinai  (f  599),  classes  Papiaa  among  biblical  cxcgetes  or  iuterpre- 

*  The  £ragmenU  are  collected  by  Kouth,  JUl.  Sa«r.,  i.  p.  7,  eqq.,  and  have  been  recently 
translated  into  English  in  the  fint  Tolume  of  tlia  Ante-NicMie  Ghriitwii  libnuy. 

t  Hieron.,  Fpist.  Ixxl.  .'5.  (Ed.  Valkrsi\ 

X  Fabric.  BibL  Qt.  VII.  p.  153  (Ed.  llarles). 

i  To  Uiit  writer,  and  not  to  tiio  mrly  Papias,  belongs  iho  IhI  fttgnait  (xL)  indmied 
in  Boailh*t  odUoetioB. 
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ten  f  and  tiie  same  laferenee  may  be  dnwn  frtm:  tlie  language 
of  fhe  extant  fragment  already  quoted  fVom  the  pre&ee  of  Papias 
limwelf :  "  But  I  will  not  scrapie  aho  to  give  a  place  ahng  with  my 
interpntaiiMa  to  all  that  I  leant  carefully  and  lemembered  carefiillj 
in  time  past  from  the  elders."  The  natunl  explanation  of  this 
language  isi  that  Papias  took  as  his  text  some  existing  Gospd 
narrative  or  narratives,  that  lie  gave  his  own  interpretations  of  our 
Lord's  oracles  therein  contained,  and  that  ho  still  further  illustrated 
his  explanations  by  interspersing  stories  which  he  had  got,  directly 
or  indirectly,  frnm  personal  dii?ciples  of  the  Saviour.  iri>i  primarj" 
object  was  evidently  exposition  in  the  .scn>?e  of  intcrprctntio)!,  to 
which  the  illustrative  traditicjns  Avcro  only  sulK)rdinate,  though  these 
latter  obviously  had  a  great  attraction  for  liiiu,  and  at  the  outset  ho 
declares  his  intention  of  introducing  them  freely.  On  any  iiutinal 
explanation  of  the  passage  the  oral  traditions  follow  upon,  and  do  not 
precede,  the  inteipretatums.  fio  that  tilie  mteipretations  must  have 
been  built  upon  something  else.t  As  Papias  elsewhere  mentions 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Hark,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
these  were,  at  least  in  part,  the  text  on  which  his  exposition  was  the 
commentary*  But  to  this  subjedi  we  dwll  hsTe  to  return  hereafter. 

The  extant  fragments  and  notices,  at  all  events,  arc  easily  explicable 
on  this  supposition.  The  statement  in  his  first  book  that  the  early 
Christians  gave  the  name  of  children  to  "  those  who  practise  guileleas- 
ness  to  Godward  "  would  bo  an  illustration  of  our  Lord's  words, 
*' Snffor  little  i  liildrcn,  and  forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  me,  for  of 
such  16  the  kin^nloin  of  heaven."  The  tradition  of  Judas'  maladv 
might  have  Ix  i  n  iutrodueed  to  reeoncilo  St.  Matthew's  account  of  the 
traitor's  death  w  ith  tlio  notice  in  the  Acts.  The  stories  of  the  dead 
man  raised  to  life,  rf'lated  by  the  daughters  of  Philip  as  liappeiiing 
in  their  father's  time,  and  of  Justus  Borsabas  drinking  a  deadly 
poison  without  taking  any  harm,  given  apparently  on  the  same 
aathorify,  would  ocemplify  and  confirm  our  Lord's  promise  of 
miraculous  gifts  to  his  diwiples.^  The*  testimony  whidi  Papias 
quoted  from  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John  may,  on  this  hypothesis, 
have  been  eithw  the  opening  Terse  or  the  aUusicm  to  "tilie  water 
and  the  blood.**  The  testimony  from  the  first  Epistlo  of  St.  Peter 
would  be  the  reference  to  our  Lord's  patienoe  and  meekness  before 

•  Fragm.  ix.,  x.  (Roath). 

t  This  inference  from  the  langoage  of  Papias  wemaM  to  bo  plain  enough.  The  suppo- 
sition that  Papilla  undertook  to  frame  a  Gospel  from  oml  tradition  ia  inconflist<>nt,  iiliko 
vith  individual  oxpressiuns,  and  with  the  order  of  the  sentences.  Vet  almost  ail  recent 
wiitnik  wbatow  their  opiniuiui,  appear  to oonenr  in  itpmMntiiig  tfa*  mtrk  of  Papiao  in 
thii  light.  The  only  exception^  AppOMOtly,  in  Wotoott  (Oww^  ^  61),  anil  Zahn 
(aoe  thf  rff'Tf-Tfo  p  i  '>,  iiot»'\ 

X  £.g.  Mutt.  X.  b ;  Mark  xn.  17,  sq. ;  Luka  x.  10,  iq. ;  John  sir.  12. 
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his  accujsers,  or  possibly  to  Us  preaohmg  to  the  spirits  in  prison. 
The  same  hypothesis,  again,  will  account  for  the  strange  passage  quoted 
by  Irciiu  us :  The  days  shall  come/'  such  were  the  words  ascribed 
to  our  liord  by  Papias,  as  quoted  by  this  writer : 

*< '  In  which  rises  shsU  grow,  each  baring  ten  thomand  shoots,  and  cn  each 

shnot  ten  thousand  branches,  aiul  011  each  brnndi  ten  thousand  twiirs,  ami  on 
each  twig  ten  thousand  clusters,  and  on  each  cluster  ten  thousand  grapes,  and 
each  grapo  when  pressed  shall  yield  five-and-twenty  measures  of  wine.  And 
M'heu  any  of  the  aaints  shall  have  taken  hold  of  one  of  t}u  ii-  dusters,  another 
shall  cry,  I  am  a  better  rl;;«trr,  take  mr,  lili  ss  tin  Lonl  through  mo. 
Xokewiso  also  a  grain  of  wheat  shall  produce  ten  thousand  beads,  &c.'  And 
when  Judns  the  traitor  did  not  believe  and  adced,  *  How  shall  such  growths 
be  accomplished  by  the  Loxd  ? '  The  Lord  said,  '  They  shall  see  who  shall 
come  to  these  times.' "  * 

This  account,  whidh  is  giTon  on  the  auibority  of  **  the  eldcrsy" 
is  obriottsly  one  of  those  oral  traditions  which  Papias  at  the  outset 
professed  his  intention  of  introducing  to  illustrate  his  interpretat  ions ; 

and,  if  so,  the  whole  passage  seems  to  be  a  comment  on  our  Lord's 
words,  *'  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  imtil 
that  flay  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom." 

On  what  prineiplo  of  selection  or  arniTi^cniont  Papias  ])roccod:d 
it  would  bo  im])().ss;!)l(.'  to  say.  Two  extent  interpretations  f 
which  apparently  relate  to  our  Lord's  discomsrs  immediately  bel'oie 
the  Passion,  occurred  in  tlio  Inst  book  but  one  of  the  five;  and  thib 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  chronolofjical  order.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  another  extract  quoted  by  IreuujUJi  and  })iobably  taken  iiom 
Papias,*  passages  of  the  Gbspeb  are  brought  together  with 
reference  to  their  subject-matter.  Perhaps  he  attempted  a  oombina- 
tioD.  of  the  two  methods. 

But  if  the  hypothesis  hero  adopted  bo  true,  and  Papias  actually 
took  ^[tant  written  documents  as  his  text,  how,  it  will  be  asked, 
could  he  say  that  "  he  did  not  consider  so  .much  good  was  to  be  got 
from  the  contents  of  bodks  as  from  the  utterances  of  a  living  and. 
abiding  voice  ?  "  The  context  of  the  quotation  must  furnish  the 
answer  to  this  question.  The  preference  which  he  thus  expresses  for 
oral  information  aji}'jlies  to  the  mafn-iah  of  iiifrrprrfafiij//,  and  more 
especially  to  the  illustrutive  traditionst.  The  para;,'ra];h,  of  which 
the  sentence  quoted  forms  the  clo-c,  is  oceupietl  with  these,  and  these 
alone.  Indeed,  this  exjjrcssion  is  wlndly  unlike  the  lanpuaj:,'^  used 
by  him  oi  the  only  cauunieal  Go.sj)el  on  the  value  of  which  he  <^ive3 
an  opinion.  He  speaks  of  St.  Mark  as  "  writing  down  accurately  all 
that  he  remembered,'^  as  "committing  no  error,"  as  "making  it  his  one 
cere,  not  to  omit  anything  that  he  had  heard,  nor  to  insert  any  false 
statement  therein,"  thus  reiterating  his  confidence*  in  the  veracity  of 

*  lt9a.t  V.      i.  t  Fragm.  iii.,  ir.  (Bouth).  *  Fragm.  t.  (Bouth). 
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the  ETOXigeUst's  namtiTe.  For  oil  iheae  naaoiu  it  miut  lie  ooncluded 
tiiat,  when  he  speaks  Bligbtingly  of  books,  as  compared  with  oral 
traditions,  he  must  refer  to  a  class  of  writmgs  wholly  different  from 
the  canonical  Gk>q>el8.  The  works  of  the  Simonians  and  the  Ophites, 
which  are  quoted  by  Hippolji  1  must  have  been  alrearly  published 
when  be  wrote.  Even  (lie  voluminous  treatise  of  Basilides  on  the 
Gospel,  in  twenty-four  books,  wiUhaTO  been  in  general  circulation,* 
if  the  date  a ''signed  to  bis  exposition  below  bo  correct.  All  these 
works  dralt  with  suhjccts  nkin  to  his  omi  ;  and  Bai^iHdo!^  especially 
is  known  to  have  inserted  traditions  of  the  J.ord'.s  liir  ]>rolc'ssinp^  to 
have  been  derived  from  eye- witnesses.  AW»  may  tlicreloro  hiu])pusc 
that  J'apias  refers  chictly  to  writings  i  inanating  IVom  Gnostic  bcliools. 
It  ut  ka^t  remarkable  that  he  designates  these  authors  *Mho 
many,"  a  term  which  is  used  by  his  friend  and  contemporary,  Poly- 
carp,  when  sju  iking  of  these  heretics.t  If  so,  the  extant  IHstis 
Sophia,  though  itself  probably  belonging  to  a  somewhat  lat«r  date, 
win  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  class  of  works  of  which  Papias  here 
egresses  his  distrust. 

At  the  time  when  Papias  for  the  most  part  obtained  lus  informa- 
tion, he  flpeaks  of  the  Apostles,  St.  John  included,  as  already  dead ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  language  seems  to  imply  (though  the 
inference  is  doubtful)  that  Arist  ion  and  the  other  John  still  survived.^ 
This  dale,  therefore,  may  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  early  years  of 
the  second  eentury.  Dui  a  considerable  time  appears  to  have  elapsed 
before  the  pultlicat ion  of  tlie  work.  Papias  sjjcaks  of  himself  as 
having  gathered  these  orul  traditions  "  in  tinie  past,"  and  lays  great 
stress  on  his  "learning  them  accurately  and  renicndH  ring  them 
accurately,"  A\']ien  he  has  occasion  to  name  his  authority,  he  does 
so  in  the  wordts,  "  the  elder  was  wont  to  say."  It  seems  most  con- 
sistent with  his  language  to  suppose  that  iu  procuring  tiiis  informa* 
tion  he  had  his  own  edification  immediately  in  view,  and  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  his  book  was  an  after-thought,  growing  out  of 
the  desire  to  furnish  an  antidote  to  the  false  opinions  which  were 
springing  up  about  him.  This  view  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
his  position,  as  bdonging  to  a  school  which  counted  Polycarp  and 
Irenseus  among  its  members,  and  whose  opposition  to  Gnosticism  is 
evinced  in  various  ways.  If  so  the  date  of  his  work  was  not  impro- 
bably  as  late  as  from  140  to  IdO  a.d. 

*  See  specially  TVostoott,  Cbum,  p.  255.  In  its  intaipntatittBal  povpoMb  aad  it* 

illualrati^Ts  tnKtitir.np,  tho  work  of  Iia.«»ili<les  -wotiIJ  present  a  parallel  to  the  oxpoutkiii 
of  Papias  ;  and  its  Icn^jtJx  would  explain  his  contempt  for  rote      iriiXXa  \iyovaiv. 

t  Polyc,  PMI.  7.  See  fhe  article  <m  Faius  in  Henog^'s  SmO-EHeyehpadit,  by  Steifei. 

J  Of  the  Apostles  ho  uses  a  paat  kn«.\  "  said"  {tlxw)  ;  of  AristioD  m4  tlw  pxeebytwr 
John,  a  preaent,  "  says  "  {M-f.-vau').  Tin-  inference  in  tho  howcvpr,  Uoot  COrtalB, 
ftir  the  change  of  tc-nse  may  have  been  introduced  fur  the  eake  of  variety. 
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Of  its  general  merits  Eusebiiis  pronoimees  a  very  QU&TOufttble 
judgment.  "Papias,"  he  says,  "bos  set  down  other  things  as 
coming  to  him  from  unwritten  traditions;  for  instance,  certain  strange 
parables  and  teachings  of  the  Saviour,  and  certain  other  matters 
bordering  on  tlio  fabulous.  Amongst  these  ho  says  that  tlicrc  will 
be  a  niilleunium  after  the  resurrection  from  tlie  dead,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  exhil)itf  d  in  a  sensible  form  on  this  earth. 
Theae  ideas  I  suspect  begot  Irom  a  mismierpretation  of  the  Aj»ostolic 
statements,  not  comprehending  what  wns  said  by  them  mvsticully 
and  in  symbols ;  lor  he  was  evidently  a  muii  of  very  small  intellect, 
if  one  may  judge  from  his  writings."  In  the  common  editions,  indeed, 
Eusebins  elsewhere  makes  a  partial  amend  to  Fapias  for  this  im- 
fayouiable  criticism  by  calling  bim  **a  man  of  vast  learning,  and 
Tcvsed  in  the  Scripture;"*  but  thongb  the  two  stat^nents  are  quite 
reconcilable,  hardly  any  doubt  can  now  remain  that  the  compli* 
mentary  notice  is  an  intetpolation  in  the  historian's  text.  If  the 
few  extant  fragments  are  average  samples  of  the  work,  no  injus- 
tice is  done  to  him  by  this  advene  verdict  of  £asebius.  On  the 
other  hand,  Irenicus  speaks  with  much  greater  deference  of  Papias. 
The  Chilin<;m  which  repelled  the  kter  writer  would  doubtless 
attract  the  earlier. 

After  thus  endeavouring  to  establish  the  general  purport  and 
character  of  tlie  work,  we  shall  he  in  a  position  to  deal  with  two 
(juesti(»ns,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  whole  investigation  has  been 
undertaken:  (1)  What  was  the  relation  of  Pupios  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  ?  And  (2)  What  was  bis  attitude 
towards  Gatholic  ortbodozyP  The  issues  raised  by  these  questions 
will  be  best  understood  by  stating  the  extreme  answers  which  have 
been  given  to  than.  Papias^  it  is  said,  was  perhaps  unacquainted 
with,  and  certainly  ignored,  the  canonical  writings.  And  again,  he 
was  a  Judaizer,  an  Ebionite.  The  two  questions  are  very  intimately 
connected,  and  in  answering  the  one  we  diall  in  great  measure  have 
answered  the  other  also. 

1.  As  regarck  the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  testimony  of  Eusebius, 
though  it  does  not  go  far,  in  a]iparently  explieit  enough.  AVe  leam 
from  hiiu  that  Papias  referred  to  the  Gospeh  of  8t.  Matthew  and  St. 
jMark  by  name,  and  that  he  "  emjdoyed  some  t4:^tLmomes  from  the 
lonner  Epistle  of  John  and  Irorn  that  of  Peter  in  like  manner."  To 
this  Eusebius  adds,  "  He  has  recounted  also  another  story  concerning 

*  EoMlb.,  S.  S.t  iiL  36.  Tim  woidi,  hoii«viar,tM  vuliiig  (I)  in  seraralGntk  H8S.; 

(2)  in  the  Ijjitin  translation  of  HuffinuB ;  (3)  in  the  very  ancient  Sj  riac  version  (the 
St.  Petenborg  MS.  of  which  is  datod  a.d.  492).  For  this  last  parUcolsr  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  the  kiudiMss  of  Dr.  Wright,  of  Mm  firitiih  ISxmm,  « 
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a  woman  wlio  was  accused  before  the  Lord  of  many  suu,  whii^  Is 
contained  in  the  Gospel  accordinn^  to  the  Hebrews." 

But  this  distinct  testimony  to  the  first  two  Gospels  has  not  ]xassed 
tmchallenged.  In  this  instiuice  Eusebius  quotes  tlie  exact  words  of 
Papias  ;  and  from  these  it  has  been  arf,'ued  that,  though  bearing  the 
^^ame  names,  the  ■writings  with  which  Pupius  was  acquainted  cannot 
have  been  identical  with  tho  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
in  our  canon.  The  special  criticisms  on  which  this  argument  is 
built  will  be  oaundfired  immediately.  Bdbre  this  is  done,  however, 
atfcentioii  mvat  be  called  to  the  strong  antecedent  improbability 
inTolved  in  this  view — an  improbability  which  can  only  beoyeroome 
by  the  most  direct  and  cogent  argnments,  and  against  which 
plausible  but  doubtful  interpretations  of  incidental  expressions  are 
powerless. 

For  Papias  cannot  be  regarded  as  standing  alone.  IrenoDus 
speaks  of  the  elders  who  "  in  Asia  associated  with  John,  the  disciple  of 
the  Lord."*  And  similar  language  is  held  in  an  anonjTnous  frag- 
ment somewhat  earlier  than  Irena-us.f  Thu8,  though  exception  may 
tnken  on  other  groxmds  to  tlie  language  of  a  recent  critic  who 
8]xaks  of  the  "  school  of  St.  John,":J  it  is  doubtless  a  ha])p3'^  expres- 
sion of  the  fact  that  tho  ^ViHtstlc's  name  and  nieniorv  were  the 
rallyixig-poiut  of  a  body  of  early  Christian  teachers,  more  or  less 
compact,  who  in  some  instances  had  been  his  personal  foUowers,  and 
in  all  professed  to  rerere  and  obswre  his  traditions.  To  these 
**  elders  "  Irenseus  appeals  again  and  again,  as  the  genuine  deposi* 
taries  of  primitiTe  CShristian  truth.  Two  of  them  he  mentions  by 
name,  Polycarp  and  Papias.  Polycarp  had  been  his  own  master, 
and  Papias  was  the  friend  of  Polycarp.  The  Churches  of  southern 
Gaul  were  intimately  related  to  this  Asiatic  school.  Pothinus,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Irena^us  in  the  bishopric  of  Lyons,  who 
was  martyred  in  the  year  177,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  seems 
to  have  been  connected  therewith.  Trentriis  himself  certainly  derived 
his  education  from  this  source.  In  this  society  or  school,  it  may 
reasonably  be  .supposed  there  was  a  general,  though  ])erha])s  not  a 
precise,  agreement  not  only  in  matters  of  doctrine,  but  aliso  in  tho 
Apostolic  writings  received  by  them  as  authoritative.  Now  it  is 
known  of  Irena^us,  not  only  that  he  received  four  Gospels  alone, 
bearing  the  same  names  as  the  canonical  Gospels,  but  that  these  four 
Gospels  were  identical  with  our  own.  And  tiie  work  of  Jivuem  was 
written  twenty  or  thirty  years  at  most  after  the  time  when  Polycarp 

•  Tren.,  ii.  22.  6. 

t  Th«  Muratotian  Fragment  (Bouth,  I.  p.  39i}  speaks  of  "  Madiicipalis  ^  epiacopis 
■oia." 

{  BflosD,  r^iA /IMM^ p.  nr.  iq. 
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certainly,  and  Papias  probably,  were  martyred.  Is  it  at  all  llkolv 
that  the  Gospek  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  2^1  ai  k  mentioued  by  Pupia-i 
were  different  irom  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  known 
to  IreiueiisP 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  Bchool  to  wbich  IrensuB  belonged  Uiat 
the  first  two  of  our  canonical  GoBpels,  and  theae  alone,  were  known 
aa  the  Goapels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark  in  his  daj.  dement 
in  AIexandria>  and  Tertullian  in  G^irthagef  his  younger  oontenqio- 

raries  by  a  few  years,  represeiif  tlie  traditions  of  two  Churches  widely 
differing  not  only  from  Gaul  and  Asia  Minor,  but  from  each  odier, 
in  their  historical  antecedents  and  their  characteristic  tempos. 
Yet  they  ag^rco  with  Trcna^us  in  this,  that  tlio  Gospels  which  they 
quote  as  authoritative  boar  the  same  Tianies  and  are  identical  with 
our  own.  On  the  hyp<jthcsi.s  which  we  are  examining,  w  hat  «  xplaua- 
tion  can  be  given  of  the  fact  that  the  earlier  Gospels  hatl  hor^-w  so 
entirely  displaced  throughout  the  Chureli  by  their  later  naiuc&akes 
us  to  have  left  no  trace  of  their  existence  behind  ?* 

Keeping  this  strong  improbability  in  view,  we  may  proceed  to 
ttcaminethewordBof  Papiaa.  On  thefirat  Gospel  he  says:  "Ibtthew 
therefore  oomposed  an  account  of  the  orades  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
but  each  man  interpreted  them  as  he  could.'*  It  will  be  unneoessaiy 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  Fapias  was  light  in  lUMmwing  a 
Hebrew  {ije,  Aramaic)  original  of  this  Gospel ;  or  again,  supposing 
the  statement  to  be  eorrect,  to  inquire  what  relation  the  «ift?ng 
Greek  Gospel  may  have  borne  to  the  Hebrew.  These  are  important 
matters,  but  they  lie  beyond  our  immediate  purpose.  Wo  have  only 
to  determine  whether  the  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  used  by  Papias  was 
the  same  as  the  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  kno^ni  fo  Ircnocus  and  to 
onrselve?!.  And  to  establish  the  identity,  nothing  nion-  is  needed 
than  to  .show  that  the  expressions  of  Papias  are  fairly  eousLsteut  with 
this  view  ;  for  the  antecedent  piobabilify  on  this  side  has  been  shown 
to  be  so  great,  that  it  must  be  considered  decisive,  imless  directly 
contradicted  by  the  writer's  own  language. 

Ifow  only  two  argoments,  based  on  the  language  of  Papias,  ae«m 
to  have  been  lurged  against  the  identity.  It  is  said  (1)  that  this 
&ther  speaks  of  "Orades,"  and  not  of  a  " Life,"  of  our  Lord ;  and 
(2)  tl)at  he  is  evidently  not  aware  of  any  authoritatiTe  Greek  Teiaion 
of  the  assumed  Aramaic  original. 

Henan  and  Strauss  have  recently  restated  this  first  objection,  which 
is  as  old  as  Schleiermacher,  and  has  been  repeated  by  several  critics 
ainccf  The  St.  Matthew  of  Papias,  they  suppose,  was  merely  a 
collection  of  the  Lord's  di<^Poiirses,  exelndinp:  the  incidents  of  His 
life;  and  M.  Keville  has  given  a  detlnito  shape  to  this  theory  by 

•  8eeWartQ0tt,aNM(sp.64.  f  Bee  UagnninM,  Kmm^,  pw  140,  s^. 
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cxtra^'tinsr  from  the  first  Gotipel  tho  discourses  which  he  im;iginc>? 
to  have  nuido  up  the  original  St.  Matthew.*  But  do  tlio  ordinary 
rules  of  interpretation  drive  us  to  this  improhablc  hyjiuthcsis?  Or 
IB  langua«;c  of  Papias  so  exceptionally  rigorous  that  no  other 
explanation  is  tenable  P 

For»  tbougli  the  expression  ironld  refer  priniarily  to  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  yet  the  deeds  could  not  be  collided,  fi>r  they  were  neces- 
sary, at  least  to  some  extent,  as  a  framework  of  the  discoorses ;  and 
thns  the  present  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  considering  the  very  large 
^ace  which  our  Lord's  words  occupy,  might  £urly  be  descrilxd  as 
an  account  of  the  "  Oracles."  Such  language  at  least  accords  with 
the  usage  of  Papias  elsewhere.  Describing  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  he 
snys  that  this  Evangelist  "  did  not  put  down  in  order  what  was 
either  f^rtfif  or  ffnnr  hy  Cliri'st :  "  and  explain^?  this  laet  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  St.  Peter,  whose  preaching  St.  Mark  n  eortlefl,  had 
"no  intension  op  ^rivin*?  a  regular  narrative  of  the  Lord's  r//wOttr»etf 
(or,  as  a  various  rtudiiig  has  it,  orac/rxy** 

Moreover,  tlie  word  used  to  dc8crit)e  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  is  not 
"Discourses,"  but  "Oracles,"  and  tho  distinction  is  important;  for, 
though  "Discourses  "could  hardly  grow  into  a  sjTionjTne  for  "Gospel," 
"  Oracles"  might  very  fairly  do  so.  And  this  in  fact  seems  to  have 
been  the  case,  if  not  in  the  earliest  age,  at  least  at  a  later  date.  Thus 
Ute  canon  recognised  hy  Ejdnraem  Syrus  is  described  as  consisting  of 
"  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Oracles  of  tho  Lord,  and  the  Preachings 
of  the  Apostles  (i.e.  the  Acts  and  Epistles)."  f  Whether  Polycnrp, 
the  contemporary  of  Papias,  mea  the  expression  in  this  sense,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  His  words  are ;  **  Whosoever  shall  perrert  the 
Oracles  of  the  Lord  to  serve  his  own  lusts,  and  say  that  there  is 
neither  ro.^urrertion  nor  jurlfrTnent,  he  is  tho  first-bom  of  Satan."* 

To  the  seeund  object  ion  urji^od  against  the  idontifieaf  ion,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  answer  that  Papias  speaks  of  the  epoch  when  "  eacli  man 
interi)retc(l  as  he  could,"  as  a  former  state  of  things.  In  tho  absence 
of  the  context,  tho  use  of  the  past  tense  instead  of  the  present  must 
bo  taken  to  indicate  that  this  was  no  longer  the  case  when  Papias 

The  oGConnt  which  Papias  gives  of  the  seoond  Gospel  is  as  M- 
lows: — 

"  And  the  elder  said  this  also :  *  Mark,  having  become  the  interpreter  of 

«  t^tiidt  n  ( ritfqnna  sur  I'^TaDgilo  Nlon  8t  Mattlueu. 

t  rhotiuB,  mL,  228. 

X  Polyc,  Pha.  7.  8«e  alio  Jim^  L  8, 1 ;  iL  30,  6^  quoted  in  aa  dabomte  tnd  mafal 
articlo  e&tiiled,  "PapiM  Toa  HimpoUa,*'  ligrTh.  Zalm,  ia  Thot.  Stud.  it.  XriL,  18M, 

p.  672. 

§  Wcstcott,  Canon,  p.  02. 
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Peter,  "wrote  down  accurately  everything  that  he  remembered,  w  it hout  how- 
ever reeorduig  in  order  wfaAt  was  either  said  or  done  by  Christ    For  neither 

did  he  hear  the  Lord,  nor  did  ho  fullo\r  Him ;  bnt  afterwards,  as  I  said, 
[attended]  Peter,  who  adapted  his  instructions  to  the  needs  [of  liis  hearcrsj 
without  any  design  of  giving  a  connected  narrative  {avvraltv)  of  the  Lord*ft 
dtscoiineB  [or  orulesl.    Thus  Mark  committed  no  error,  wliiU  he  thus  wrote 

down  some  things  as  ne  rememheretl  them  ;  for  he  made  it  his  one  care  not 
to  omit  anything  thnt  he  heani,  or  to  wt  down  any  false  statement  therein.'  " 

Against  applying  this  account  (which  Papias  apparently  derived 
from  John  the  presbyter)  to  the  existing  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  only 
one  objection  lins  been  urged.  It  is  alleged  that  the  narrative  of 
the  second  Gospel,  us  distinguirsLtd  from  the  others,  cannot  be  fitly 
described  as  "  not  in  order."  Of  this  difficulty  two  solutions  suggest 
themMline^  ciiilLer  cf  wliicli  aeems  satkfBctoiy.  Fint:  Papias  (or 
his  infoimant)  is  here  giving  an  d  priori  Tiew  of  what  the  Glo^'pel, 
written  under  such  eirenmstaaces,  must  contain,  lather  than  the 
result  of  a  mtical  eTamination  of  what  it  actually  did  contain.  And 
secondly :  the  idea  <^  order  or  connexion  here  is  mainly  the  pre- 
serration  of  continuity ;  in  other  words,  it  refers  to  omissions  rather 
than  to  transpositions,  as  the  expression  in  the  context,  **  writing 
soim  things,**  seems  to  show. 

Thus  no  sufficient  reason  remains  for  questioning  the  fact  that 
Papias  wiis  acquainted  with  the  canonical  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  ;  and  this  is  allowed  bv  many  even  of  those  who  would 
deny  their  genuineness.*  But  of  the  two  remaining  Gospelti  Eusebius 
says  nothing ;  and  it  iti  inferred  iVom  his  silence  that  they  must  havo 
been  unknown  to,  or  ignored  by,  rapius.  This  negative  argument  has 
been  repeated  recently  by  Renan,  Straus^  and  others. 

The  in&rencei  however,  is  hasty.  To  give  validity  to  this  argu* 
ment,  it  must  first  he  shown  that  in  similar  cases  the  account  of 
Eusehius  is  exhaustive ;  and  this  is  very  for  from  hcing  the  case.  It 
is  true  he  elsewhere  states  his  purpose  of  extracting  from  earlier 
writers  the  passages  which  illustrate  the  Canon  ;t  bat,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  carries  out  this  design  in  a  very  capricious  and  incomplete 
way.  Thus,  speaking  of  Clement  of  Home,  he  mentions  his  quoting 
passngos  firom  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;*  but  he  never  once  alludes 
to  the  express  references  which  it  contains  to  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  or  to  the  plain  coincidences  which  it  exhibits  with  other 
canonical  books.  Again,  of  Polycarp's  Epistle  Eusehius  say8  simply 
that  "  he  employs  sonic  testimonies  from  the  ibrnicr  Ej)istle  of  ri  ter,''^ 
though  this  letter  is  replete  with  passages  i'rom  the  canonical  Scrip- 

*  No  one  iiunitB  mon  lisaa^  on  (bit  point  (especially  iik  wtemee  to  St  Uadi) 
th/in  Tlilgrnfelcl;  t.g^  XMom,  p.  ISO,  ttd  ZiiUekr,  /.  Wm.  TM.,  1861,  p.  I«0;  186«» 

p.  290  ;  1865.  p.  196. 

t  S.  £.,  iii.  3,  v.  8.  J  JT.      iii.  37.  J  JI.  £.,  ir.  14. 
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tareOy  and  oontainfl  fhree  or  four  diBtinct  quotations  from  the  Epistle 

to  the  Galatians  alone.  And  instances  of  such  omissions  might  he 
multiplied.  Of  Papios  himself  it  is  known  from  later  writers  that 
he  regaided  the  Apucal^^se  as  iuspiredi  though  Euscbius  is  silent  on 
this  point ;  and,  indeed,  the  historian  avows  that  in  the  case  of  this 
particular  writer  he  has  been  obliged  to  restrict  }>i'n<(4f  to  giving 
barely  such  information  as  was  indispensable^  relerrin^  his  readers 
to  the  work  it.self  tor  fuller  particulars.* 

Thus  the  antecedent  imprububility  of  the  mention  of  the  remaining 
two  (jrospels,  drawn  from  the  silence  of  Eusebius,  seems  to  be  indefi- 
nitely diminished ;  and  it  remains  to  inquii-e  whether  some  positive 
indications  on  the  other  side  may  not  he  found. 

The  Qospel  of  St  John  may  oonreniently  he  taken  first.  Nor  can 
it  he  otherwise  regaided  than  as  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  fourth  Go8pel«  that  Papias  made  use  of  the 
first  Epistle  of  St.  John  as  authoritative;  for  it  cannot  reasonably 
he  denied,  and  is  allowed  by  M.  Benan  himsdf,  that  the  two  are  the 
work  of  the  same  hand.t  But  there  is  other  probable,  though 
indecisive,  evidence.  "  As  the  elders  say,"  writes  IrenaDus,^  "  Then 
also  shall  they  which  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  abfjdc  in 
heaven  go  thither,  while  others  shall  enjoy  the  dohVht  of  Paradise, 
and  others  again  shall  possess  the  brightness  of  the  city  ;  for  in  every 
place  the  Saviour  shall  bo  seen,  according  as  they  sliall  be  worthy 
who  HOC  ITim.  [They  say]  moreover,  that  this  is  tlie  distinction 
between  the  habitation  of  them  that  bring  fortli  a  hundredfold,  and 
thcni  that  bring  forth  sixtyfold,  and  them  that  bring  lorth  thirtyfold ; 
of  whom  the  first  shall  be  taken  up  into  the  heavens,  and  the  second 
shall  dwell  in  Faradiae^  and  the  third  shall  inhabit  the  city ;  and 
that  therefore  our  Lord  said, '  In  my  Fathw's  house  are  many  man- 
sions,' for  all  things  are  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  their  fitting  abode." 
The  passage  then  goes  on  to  attribute  this  view  to  '*  the  elders,  the 
disciple  of  the  Apostles,"  and  illustrates  it  from  certain  passages  in 
St.  Paul.  These  illustrations  are  probably  added  by  Irenseus  himsdf ; 
but  the  quotation  from  St.  John,  as  the  form  of  the  sentence  shows, 
belongs  to  the  language  of  the  elders.  The  whole  passage  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  long  extract  from  Papias  whirli  is  rise- 
where  quoted  by  Ircnneus,§  bein^  introduced  with  a  similar  reter 
encc  to  the  elders,  and  treating  of  kindred  subjects  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  On  this  accovmt  it  is  attributed  to  Papia>s  by  Routh 
uud  others,  and  probably  this  attribution  would  have  been  generally 

•  H.  E.,  iii.  30.    Tho  word  ava^KaUts,  tiHcs  lOpMtad,  pointi  to  tliil  iSitiidiun 
which  EaaebiuB  imposcA  upon  hmwwlf. 
t  Yie  de  J^sus,  p.  zxri.  %  Iren-i  v.  36.  1,  2. 

4  Aagn.  iv.  (Bmilb).  8m  wbtn%  |».  10« 
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ailloired,  if  die  qnotatioii  from  St.  John's  Gospel  had  not  stood  in  the 
way  of  its  aoceptsnee.  This  passage,  too,  will  seire  to  Ulustrate  the 
oonjecttual  accounf^^whidi  has  been  adopted  above,  of  the  general 
character  of  the  work  of  f  apias»  for  it  presents  what  is  strictly  an 
nUtrpretaiion  of  a  saying,  or  sayings,  of  our  Lord  contained  in  the 
canonical  Gospels. 

These  considerations  sroin  to  liave  established  a  probability 
that  Papias  was  acquaiutcd  with  the  Goepel  of  St.  John.  There  is, 
indeed,  every  antecedent  reason  for  supjxjsing  that  it  should  have 
been  known  to  him.  The  fourth  Gospel  is  aJlowwl,  even  by  those 
wiio  dispute  its  Apostolic  authorship,  to  have  cnianatod  from  Asia 
Minor ;  and  it  is  now  certain  that  in  the  age  of  Papias  distant 
Ohniehes  received  it  as  authoritatiTe.  If  the  latest  criticism  has 
asMiiliwl  the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel,  the  latest  discoveries  have  in 
an  opportune  moment  fnmished  the  most  powerlul  weapons  of  defence 
against  these  assanlta.  The  recent  pnblicatiain  of  the  hist  work  of 
Hij^polytos  famishes  quotations  in  Basilides  and  the  followers  of 
Bimon  Magus;*  the  recent  recoTery  of  the  lost  ending  of  the 
Clementinest  shows  that  it  was  kno^n  and  appreciated  also  by 
Judaic  writers.  These  facts  represent  the  testimony  of  divers  coun- 
tn'rs  and  anfa<;o]iiHtir  sehoola  of  thouglit  before  and  about  the  time 
■vvhcii  Papia.s  probably  wrnfc.  And  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  if  the  lost  work  I'apias  were  brought  to  lij>ht  by  a  similar 
happy  discovery,  it  would  exliibit  traces  as  distinct  and  unec^uivocal 
of  his  acceptance  of  this  canonical  Gospel.* 

The  Go**pel  of  St.  i^uke  lias  been  left  to  the  last,  because  it  cannot 
he  considered  wholly  apart  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
l^sUes  of  St  PauL  It  has  been  supposed  (and  here  again  the  silence 
of  Ettsebius  has  been  invoked)  that  the  writings  of  the  Pauline  cyde 

♦  Sro  thf  rpfpTTticefi  in  AVcstootti  Gmm,  pp.  2i9  «q[.,  256. 

t  Clem.  Horn.,  xix.  22. 

{  Tha  omiMMm  of  EnscUiu  is  in  &ct  supplied  liy  a  later  tUMiiyiDOiu  wrHar«  from 

whom  we  kam  (hat  Papins  was  acquainted  with  tho  Oosprl  of  St.  John.  In  nn  nn^n- 
ment  prefixod  to  tbia  (.(Oi«pel  in  a  Vatican  MS.,  and  published  in  tiio  works  of  Cardinal 
J.  H.  Thomados  {Op.  I.  p.  344 :  aoe  p.  xsiz.  of  V«BNiai's  preface),  we  rwd  aa  foUowa  t— 
**  EvaBgdiom  Jduumia  mamfestatom  et  datum  aatacdenis  ab  Johanne adhoc  in  coq  on; 
const it«(o  ;  sicnt  Pnpifia  nomine,  HiorapoHtanus,  discipulns  Johannis  camft,  in  exotcri- 
ci%  iil  bat  in  i>:Ltremis  quinquo  libriii  rutuiiU  Dosvripeit  Tcro  ovangelinm  dictaato 
Johaima  reeta.    Yemm  Ibirtian  basnticoa,  cnn  aib  «o  fo&aet  improlMfau^  eo  <|iMd 

contnirlrt  ^pnlirln*.  nl>jprf)T«  f  <;t  :i  Jphr^nnr.  Ts  vi  ro  scripta  l  cpistolas  ad  turn  pcr- 
tnlout  a  fratribus  qui  in  Ponto  fuorunt."  Attention  haa  been  recently  directed  to  thb 
«stnwl»  hitiiarto  abaqgely  oreriooked,  by  Aberle  in  the  Thtdog.  Qmri^kekt,  18SI, 
p.  7«  aq.  The  paaaage  ia  dmoualy  corrupt,  and  moreover  contains  anachroni«ns  and 
othfT  inacrurfK  t*'"  whirh  ran  hardly  bo  (>xi>laini  d  tlio  stfito  of  tlic  t*  xt ;  but  the  writer 
(or  more  probably,  some  carlirr  authority  to  whom  he  waa  indebted)  appears  to  havo 
Imown  the  woi^  of  Papiaa^  and  to  Iiats  fimnd  ia  it  aa  aDnaiOB  to  the  ciieimalaima 
niider  iiMdi  St.  JoWs         «M  vritten.  !nw]IB.iaaMisntdtottie»iiith«atiir3r. 
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were  imknown  to,  or  ifrnorcd  by,  Papias.  TJnknowii  thcr  can  scarcely 
have  been,  for  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  circulatcfl  in  these  parts, 
and  one  was  especially  ucidressed  to  the  neighbouring  Church  of 
Colossa?.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  Papias  did  not  quote 
or  allude  to  these  Epistles.  They  would  not  supply  veiy  much 
matter  wluch  he  could  tnm  to  account,  nor  doee  he  appear  to  have 
bad  the  capacity  for  eateriag  into  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching.  This,  however,  isi  very  different  fhm  a  direct 
repudiation  of  St.  Paul's  writings.  The  ikct  that  he  was  a  companion 
of  Poljrcarp,  that  he  is  quoted  with  respect  by  ^renaBos,  and  that  the 
school  of  elders  generally,  to  which  he  may  be  considered  to  haye 
belonged,  did  rec<^;nise  and  quote  the  I^ulinc  Epistles,  is  a  far- 
weightier  consideration  than  any  argument  drawn  from  mere  silence. 

But  there  are  indications,  however  indecisive,  that  Papias  did  tise 
the  writings  of  St.  Luke.    A  fragment  is  prcscn'cd  in  the  commen- 
tarie.s  on  the  Apocalypse,  where  this  father  says  of  the  angels  warring 
agjunst  heaven,  "  It  came  to  pass  thai  their  array  ende^l  in  nothing  ; 
for  tho  great  dragon,  the  old  serpent,  was  cast  out,  who  is^  ealletl 
Satan  and  the  devil,  and  east  down  to  the  earth,  he  and  his 
angels."  *     Is  it  not  probable  that  wo  have  in  this  passage  an 
interpretation  <^  our  Lord's  words, "  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning 
&11  ftom  heaven,"  recorded  by  St.  Luke  ahme  Pf  Another  fragment 
preserves  a  tradition  of  the  death  of  the  traitor.   **  Judas,"  reported 
Papias,  "  went  about  in  this  world  a  striking  example  of  impiely ; 
for,  his  body  being  swollen  so  much  that  he  could  not  pass  where  a 
carriage  passed  easQy,  he  was  crushed  by  the  carriage,  so  that  his- 
bowels  gushed  oat."     ApoUinarius  of  Laodicea,:^  who  has  pre> 
served  this  fragment,  quotes  it  to  dbow  that  Judas  lived  after  hanging- 
himself,  and  thus  to  reconcile  the  account  of  8t.  Matthew  with  the 
allusion  in  the  Aets.     It  is  too  much  to  assume  that  Papias  himself 
repeated  the  tradition  with  this  aim,  but  the  resemblance  to  the 
account  in  tho  Acts  is  worthy  of  notice.    Other  points  of  affinity  to 
the  Acts  are  his  mention  of  Justus  BarsalmB  and  his  rohitions  with 
the  daughters  of  Philip. 

Whether  along  with  the  canonical  Scriptures  Papias  used  apocry- 
phal writings  also,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty.    We  know 

•  Seo  Cramer's  Cattna  on  Apoc,  xli.  9,  \i.  360.  Thougli  Eoiilh  (p.  11)  docs  not  admit 
the  later  words  i^\ii9n  yip,  c.r.X.,  aa  pact  of  the  qnofaUioa  irom  PapiM,  tha  form  of  the 
•entenco  farours  this. 

t  Luke  X.  18. 

*  See  Routli,  p.  26.  Zahn  (1.  c,  p.  fiS2)  supposes  Claudiofl  Apollinariu.';,  -who  was 
apparently  the  immediate  succ^sor  of  Papias,  as  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  to  be  meant. 
But  thb  vi«w  Mens  most  im|wob«Ue.  Ua  the  ofiitt  hHul,  ApoUiiuaitis  of  Laodicaa 
(circ.  375  a.d.),  who  was  a  millennariaB,  and  tksMfigirS  •  |«6teUi  stodnit  of  A^aM^ 
!•  intpuuttif  qvotad  ia  the  Ctltam, 
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that  he  lelated  a  stoiy  of  '*  a  woman  accused  before  the  Iiozd  of 
many  sins/'  whidi  was  found  in  theChiapel  aoeoiding  to  the  Hebrews ; 

but  til  is  may  have  been  deiiyed  equally  well  from  oral  tradition. 
The  incident,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  accoont  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  which,  though  it  seems  to  have  no  just 
claim  to  its  present  place,  ncTertheless  bears  strong  internal  marlcB  of 

authentic  liistory.  Its  incoi-poration  into  the  Gospel  of  St  John 
serves  to  show  that  it  wofi  a  wide-spread  and  accredited  tradition  in 
the  early  ap^es, 

2.  This  investigation  will  have  prepared  the  way  for  an  estimate 
of  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  Papias.  In  fact,  the  latter  question  is 
almost  exhausted  in  the  former ;  lor  the  range  of  canonical  writings 
recognised  by  any  early  author  is  the  fiurest  test  of  bis  doctrinal 
position.  Hitherto^  at  least,  we  have  seen  no  ground  for  attribating 
to  him  Judaizing  or  Ebionite  views ;  nor  do  the  extant  fragments 
lend  any  countenance  to  this  opinion.  A  strong  millennarian,  indeed, 
he  was,  as  are  also  a  very  large  number  of  the  Giristian  writers  of 
the  second  century  ;  but  the  examples  of  Barnabas,  of  beniBus,  and  of 
Tertullian  will  show  how  completely  this  conception  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  was  dissociated  frmn  strictly  Judaic  views.  In  other  re- 
spects the  remains  of  Papias  are  wholly  colourless  as  regards  doctrine. 
We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  Ebionite  influences  were  at  one  time 
working  in  his  neighbourhood ;  but  the  earliest  history  of  Christian 
Hierapolis  bears  testimony  to  the  presence  of  other  principles  also  ; 
nor  is  there  anv  rejisoii  why  we  should  ascribe  to  liim  the  errors  of 

ft-  w 

the  Colossian  heretics  rather  than  the  doctrines  of  St.  Paul  or 
St.  John.  Where  no  direct  evidence  is  forthcomLug,  it  seems  natural 
to  infer  his  opinions  frcnn  the  Icaown  views  of  othesa  belonging  to 
il)e  same  school  and  country-^f  Polycaip,  for  instance,  of  Irenssus, 
and  of  the  elders  quoted  by  this  last-mentioned  writer.  He  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  Jew  by  birth  or  by  descent,  lliongb  of  this  theie 
is  no  evidence,  and  bis  name  seems  to  be  Phrygian.  He  may  have 
quoted  the  Gospel  aocording  to  the  Ilebrews,  though  this  is  doubtful, 
and,  if  established,  proves  nothing,  for  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen  do  the  same.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  his  con- 
nexions were  more  Jewish  than  Gentile;  or,  if  Gentile,  that  they 
were  Phrygian  ratlicr  than  Greek.  Hellenic  culture  is  generally 
assoeintod  with  larger  viows.  His  smallness  of  intellect  and  his  love 
of  the  marvellous  suggest  that  he  had  not  been  brought  directly 
imder  its  influence. 

In  this  examination  of  the  fragments  of  Papias,  the  subject  has 
been  considered  solely  from  a  critical  point  of  view.  Other  far 
weightier  considerationB  are  partially  and  indirectly  involved  in  the 
results  thence  obtained.  But  it  seemed  better  not  to  let  these  inter- 
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fere  witii  the  calm  diactUBion  of  the  critical  question.  Under  such 
ciieumstaiioee  it  becomes  a  duty  to  risk  the  appearance  of  coldness 
or  indifference  in  the  eves  of  friends,  rather  than  give  ground  to 
opponents  for  the  imputation  of  striving  to  prop  up  a  for^;oiie  coa- 
clusion,  or  of  sinking  the  judge  in  the  advocate. 

One  remark  only  may  be  allowed  in  conclusi(^n.  Papias  is  pro- 
bably the  type  of  a  considerable  number  even  of  the  more  prominent 
Christian  teachers  in  the  second  century.  Enforced  by  such  exam- 
ples, St.  Paul's  description  of  the  Gospel  as  a  "  treasure  held  in 
earthen  Teasel^'  leeeiTse  a  new  iUvstTatkm  ivhich  throws  its  Miginal 
refeienee  wholly  into  the  shade.  Even  those  who  deny  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostles  the  title  of  a  direct  revelation  fr<»n  God»  do  yet 
readOy  allow  that  the  great  ideas  of  religioa  are  set  forth  by  them 
with  no  ordiiuuy  power.  But  for  their  suooeeMHrs  no  euch  cldm.  can 
he  advanced.  How  then,  we  may  wall  ask,  did  it  happen  that,  sap- 
ported  by  such  feeble  advocates  and  expounded  by  such  narrow- 
minded  teaohersi  Christianity  was  not  crushed  in  tlie  general  conflict 
of  creeds,  overborne  not  so  much  by  the  assaults  of  foes  as  by  the 
helplossnes'^  and  confusion  in  its  own  ninkn  ?  The  answer  is  plain. 
Christianity  survis  i  d,  and  grew,  and  triumphed,  rlespite  its  defenders, 
and  by  its  own  inherent  strength.  It  possessed  a  divine  force  and 
truth,  which  men  like  Papias  could  feel,  but  could  not  expound ; 
wiiicii,  though  their  intellects  were  all  too  feeble  to  grasp  it,  was  yet 
powerful  to  regenerate  their  hearts  and  r^ould  their  lives. 

J.  B.  LlGHTFOOT. 


ANCILLA  DOMINI:  THOUGHTS  ON 
CHIiISTIAi^  ABT. 


[  TL^THB  nOCOBAL  THEOBT  OF  ABT. 

SINCE  ve  began  tibeee  papers,  the  main  quMtum  of  the  morality 
of  art  has  been  stirred  by  Tarioos  hands  with  considerable 
energy.  We  have  in  great  measure  «ifmmft^  its  answer  hitherto ; 
and  have  asserted,  directly  or  by  implication,  something  like  a  divine 
origin  for  that  lower  kind  of  inspiration  which  men  call  the  inspi- 
ration of  poetrj'  and  painting.*  Our  b\'pothesis  has  been,  in  short, 
that  beauty  is  of  God ;  and  tbat  lie  has  prompted  men  to  seek  it,  by 
.sj)ecial  gifts,  and  providecl  that  their  search,  generally  speaking,  shall 
Hueceed  best  wlu  n  it  in  conducted  under  conditions  of  obedience  to  cer- 
tiiin  other  rules  of  llis  for  man,  called  the  Laws  of  Morality  or  Right, 
Consequently,  we  seem  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  other  theories 
wbioh  difloonnect  art  from,  all  laws  of  morala,  immntable  or  other. 
We  also  daah  decidedly  with  tbat  seomalism  in  the  practice  of  art 
wbioh  is  now  beginning  to  appeal  for  support  to  die  non-moral 
theoiy  in  painting  and  poetry,  and  which  miut  have  lately  received 
considerable  support  from  the  brilliant  lectures  of  M.  Taine  on 
its  first  fidlowers,  the  Benaissance  painters.  We  also  cannon 
obLkjiiely  against  Positivism  or  Materialism,  for  art  cannot  see  any 
difference  between  them.  "  It  is  necessary,"  as  Socrates  said,  "  to 
follow  wherever  the  \6yot  leads  one ; "  and  at  present  its  path  is 

*  OompiNSiiodiitzzsL  idtli  JuusL  17. 
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stoaight  through  that  great  literary  free  fight  which  broke  out  last 
on  the  publication  of  Mr.  Swinbiiruc's  Poems,  and  in  which  that 
brilliant  writer,  Mr.  Rossctti,  ^Ir.  Buchanan,  and  some  of  tho  T^-ritcrs 
in  the  Safnnlaij  Review,  took  principal  parts.  It  is  a  battle  nf  011- 
fuswi  noise  and  of  pretty  hard  blow?^  ;  the  ability  of  the  rom' ;tl:m(s 
is  great,  and  most  of  them  arc  distinguished  for  plain  speaking, 
but  the  Xciyoc  is  inexorable.  "We  have  been  talking  of  a  moral  and 
educational  influence  in  landscape  ait;  and  if  there  is  no  moral  in 
art  at  all,  we  have  very  unprofltably  occupied  the  pages  of  the 
(kmittt^rary  Sittiew, 

Artiflts  and  clergy,  and  all  who  are  in  da0y  oontaoi  with  daily 
phenomena,  are  very  apt  to  look  at  things  in  concrete^  as  they 
find  them.  "  If  I  were  asked,"  said  some  sooh  dispatamt,  m  a  late 
Oxford  oontiorersyy  "  whether  doobta  were  rumous,  I  shoold  say, 
whose  doubts  F"  And  all  will  allow  that  responsibility  (supposing 
such  a  thing  to  exist)  for  misuse  of  artistto  power,  is  just  like  all  other 
responsibility — an  individual  and  per?!onal  matt«r.  Though  no  man 
really  knows  the  effect  of  his  ovm  works  for  good  or  evil,  th  'y  have 
an  effect ;  nor  is  it  directly  denied  tluit  tho  personal  moral  character 
and  views  of  the  workman  arc  atrouf^iy  reflected  in  his  production^,  or 
that  if  there  is  any  reepoiisibility  (that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  any  judj^- 
ment) — ho  is  subject  to  it  for  them  :  for  his  own  purpose  in  doing 
them,  primarily ;  for  their  effects  on  other  men,  secondarily  and  in  a 
less  degree.  No  one  seems  to  doubt  that  art  has  great  bearing  on 
morals,  if  there  are  any.  What  is  said,  or  implied,  is  that,  artisti- 
cally and  practically,  there  are  no  morals ;  tiiat  morality  cannot  be 
proved  to  haye  absolute  and  unoonTentional  prinoiplee  or  sanction; 
and  that  if  it  ooold,  apeoial  ciroomstanoes  or  character  give  tiie  artist 
a  right  to  set  its  roles  asidfi  in  his  work,  as  he  conscientiously  thinks 
proper. 

It  is  not  our  business  here  to  appeal  to  indi\ddaal  conscience, 
though  we  must  aasert  its  existence,  for  artists  just  as  much  as  for 
any  other  kind  of  thinkers  or  workers.  Nor  can  wc  enter  on  the 
question  of  immutable  morality.  It  is  historically  true  that  till 
the  Renaissance,  and  that  decay  of  Christianity  in  Italy  which 
synchronizes  with  it,  art  was  constantly  employed  on  the  side  of 
moralit^%  and  of  definite  Christian  doctrine  and  teaching.  We  have 
ourselves  treated  ii  a  means  of  education,  not  disguising  our  view 
of  the  end  and  iinal  cause  of  all  education.  Education,  proi)erly 
apeaking,  is  the  training  of  the  whole  aool — imagination,  passioB, 
sentiment  and  all ;  the  training  of  the  intellect  is  more  properly  called 
Information.  Atpresent,onereasonfor  calling  art  to  help  us  is  that 
modsm  secular  eduoatioin,  so  cslled,  has  a  teodsn^  to  appeal  less 
and  less  to  the  soul,  and  always  more  exdusiYely  to  such  intelleotaal 
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power  as  young  people  may  possess.  For  want,  as  we  think,  of  proper 
means  of  acting  with  certainty  on  the  whole  character  of  thn^.  under 
instruction,  we  are  beginning  half-despairingly  to t^ch  them  oijly  intel- 
lectual facts,  which  we  call  certain.  And  the  truth  i«,  thai  our  newer 
systems  of  instruction  aokno^s  ledgc  entire  uncertainty  ahout  the  souL 
It  oaimot  be  diemioaUy  analyzed,  or  "obeerred,"  or  got  into  amlerD- 
ficope,  or  made  into  a  preparation,  or  bought  and  add»  at  least  by  Tiuble 
oommeice.  So,  practically  and  Tiaibly  lueM  teaching  is  cdled  for. 
Phyflical  tuaeaoB,  languages,  and  matbematiGs  are  tbe  ciy  of  pniely 
secular  education.  All  these  deal  with  podtiye  things.  Fbyaioal 
science  appeals  a  great  deal  to  the  eye,  its  rsBnlts  are  pei^eptible  to 
the  senses,  whatever  inferences  may  or  may  not  rightly  be  drawn 
fi-om  them.  MathematiGal  inquiries  are  demonstrable  in  their 
results ;  sums,  and  the  capacity  of  doing  them,  nre  obvious  pheno- 
mena ;  language  speaks  for  itself.  Give  the  mind  these,  men  wiy, 
and  let  the  soul  take  care  of  itself ;  teach  a  course  of  morals,  if  you 
plea<»e,  but  do  not  take  too  much  trouble  about  their  source  or 
sanction  r  best  "  let  8leei)ing  dogs  lie  I  " 

liow  •ss  e  appt  i  licnd  that  secular  education  is  not  the  sort  of  teaching 
which  will  ever  produce  a  strong  school  of  historical  £resco.  Goethe 
made  Zeus  tell  the  oatcast  poet,  who  conld  find  no  spot  of  the  earth 
to  rest  on,  since  "  men  the  workers  "  had  fully  occupied  it  while  he 
gaeed  on  Zeus,  that  afUr  all  there  was  a  pthce  prepared  for  him  in 
heaTSSL  If  there  is  no  such  place,  then  are  poets  and  artists,  like 
Christians,  of  all  men  most  miserable.  If  art  be  not  connected  with 
and  a  witness  to  the  spiritual  life,  the  inner  life,  the  ^rings  of 
thought,  word,  and  action,  and  their  Maker,  she  may  retain  her 
viyid  power  of  conveying  fact-information,  no  doubt ;  but  she  loses 
her  hold  on  all  the  indeterminate  part  of  man,  all  her  consolation, 
her  eyesight  and  her  winp"',  when  she  is  enrolled  among  crrtificated 
schoolmistresses.  Or  elst;  uuuther  service  is  open  to  the  wingless  Peri 
without  Paradise,  She  may  follow  in  the  train  of  pleanure.  VTe 
shall  see  how  she  fares  in  that  service.  But  let  us  trace  out,  as  far 
as  we  understand  it,  the  basis  of  thought  on  which  the  non-moral, 
secular,  or  positive  theory  of  painting  and  poetry  seems  to  stand. 

In  the  first  place  it  stands  on  the  favoad  uideniaUe  fiust  that  the 
technical  praotioe  of  art^  and  quest  of  beauty  by  rule,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  morals,  or  may  he  considered  as  unconnected  with  them  ; 
—though  the  aittst  is  not  free  from  the  duties  of  industry  and  honesty 
in  his  work,  and  though  men  fail  in  art  for  want  of  these  things ; 
and  though  the  Teiy  paper  and  colours  we  use  may  be  immoral 
paper  and  colours,  sophisticated  for  gain,  and  may  so  spoil  our  work* 
•But  bad  men  may  be  good  painters^  and  had  plotnres  good  paintiBgy 
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and  the  work  of  great  men.  Considering  art  as  a  teclinical  or 
flcientific  system  of  producing  Veaaty,  there  is  no  doubt  that  men  can 
and  do  produce  beautiful  verse  or  painting  without  reference  to 
morals,  and  in  defiance  of  them.  Again,  the  analysis  of  beauty  is 
said  to  be  nearly  complete,  with  M  Joiiffroy  ;  and  when  its  principles 
really  are  ascertained,  they  may  hv  n  duced  to  practice.  Art  may 
be  expected  to  become  a  .science,  uad  beauty  will  then  be  producible 
in  any  quantity  by  dint  of  tiiiining. 

Before  anything  eke,  we  must  ackuowle^e  the  consideraUe 
amount  of  trnth  wbieli  lies  in  all  Hiia.  AB  the  technical  and 
acientafio  part  of  art  can  no  more  a£feet  the  moral  result  of  pictures, 
than  the  uae  of  Pagan  paint  and  hruahes  could  undiristianise  the 
martyxa'  work  in  the  Oatacombs.  :&nd  pnnciples  of  colour,  composl* 
tion,  and  all  mattera  of  taste  which  appeal  to  the  eye  only,  are  purely 
technical.  Moral  purpose  or  aspiration  has  nothing  to  do  with  them ; 
they  are  ri^t  or  wrong,  and  fieralt  in  iJiem  is  of  the  nature  of  intel- 
lectual enw  only.  If  a  young  pre-Hafaelite  will  use  too  much 
emerald  green,  all  his  eamest-mindedness  and  proper  tendencies  will 
not  prevent  his  pictures  settinpi-  one'^^  teeth  on  edge.  But  behind 
the  sense  lies  the  soul.  And  when  instead  of  the  "  vert  perroquet 
which  M.  Taine  mentions  as  a  characteristic  of  English  art,  a  man 
-puts  a  strong  dash  ol  t>ensual  or  cruel  excitement  on  his  canvass, 
then  a  faculty  or  sense  in  the  .spectator  is,  or  shuuki  be  otfended, 
which  is  not  the  sense  of  sight.  The  practical  question  is  this,  as 
between  the  moral  theory  of  art,  as  God's  handmaid,  and  Ihe  yet 
indistmetly  stated  view  which  sets  the  artist  firee  from  all  respond- 
Inlity  for  the  tendenqr  of  his  work.  Has  the  spectator,  quA  critic,  as 
mudiii^t  to  be  offended  with  indecency,  as  he  haa  to  object  to  "yert 
perroquet  Has  decency,  or  zeverenoe^  or  modesty,  or  squeamish* 
ness,  call  it  what  you  like,  any  business  with  art  or  criticism  P 

We  admit  that  there  is  no  flpedalfyreiigioasnrt,  in  the  same  aenae 
in  which  there  is  no  religioua  or  moral  chcmistiy  cr  political  economy ; 
the  morality  of  all  of  them  is  really  the  same  thing  as  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  persons  employed  in  them.  The  production  of  beauty 
depends,  as  far  as  mere  dkill  and  labour  can  go,  on  observance  of 
certain  principle  a  sine  qnd  non  cause.  Attending  to  roles  will 
not  do  all ;  properly  speaking,  it  will  scarcely  do  anything,  as  their 
tendency  is  mostly  negative,  and  they  teach  what  to  avoid,  but 
cannot  t^ich  what  to  create,  or  how.  But  if  you  do  not  in  great 
measure  comply  with  certain  principles,  conTensently  embodied  in 
rules,  you  can  haTe  no  success.  Ajad  unless  you  have  a  certain  con* 
iideialde  amount  of  powor  and  industry,  you  cannot  comply  with 
them  in  a  striking  or  original  way,  or  indeed  at  all.    But  bad 
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men  and  thin^^s,  as  well  as  good,  Bometinios  ol)(  v  these  prmci- 
ples.  All  uloug  we  have  considered  beauty  mlLer  .t*  a  fact 
bearing  evidence,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  a  persoiiui  source 
of  good  and  tsuiiction  of  morals,  than  oh  a  necessarj'  result  or 
"inseparable  accident"  of  moral  excellence.  Highly  moral  and 
eioellgnt  penons  sad  tilings  are  often.  T«ry  ugly ;  though  still, 
wlist  beauty  they  do  poflsees  wDl  to  ft  oertainty  be  oonsected  with 
their  beet  moral  qualitiee ;  and  ihoogh  many  kinds  of  uglineeeee,  if 
Bdt  all  nj^ines^  maybe  traced  to  eivil,  as  all  uglineeeea  of  deoajTf  Tioe^ 
and  pain  are  eigna  and  forms  of  death.  Also  without  doabt,  some 
Tery  immoral  persons,  many  irrational  and  terrible  creatoieSf  and 
conntlefls  inanimate  things  incapable  of  responsibility,  are  beyond 
description  beautiful.  Again,  it  is  simply  human,  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  man,  to  delight  in  beauty  pnre  and  simple,  .sonu  fimos  in  beauty 
imjitire  and  compound  with  other  thinp;^*! :  without  knowing  il"  he  is 
getting  moral  good  from  it,  sometimes  without  thinking  about  risk 
of  moral  evil.  If  your  given  artist  be  norreggio  he  will  paint  his 
Antiope,  wickedly  if  you  like,  but  bt  yuiul  denial  or  description  well, 
and  his  art  will  be  good  art,  as  to  its  means  and  iimucdiate  end, 
though  that  end  be  immoraL  Still,  so  much  the  worse  for  Correggio, 
in  as  £if  as  his  final  end  was  immflraL  Biding  a  good  borse  brutally, 
€st  mimsing  a  good  weapon,  does  not  make  them  bad,  at  least*  not* 
neoesearilj  and  all  at  onoe ;  it  malras  the  abueer  answerable  for  the 
harm  he  does  wth  thsm,  and  the  hann  he  does  U»  ihem.  Gorreggio's 
hand  was  good,  so  was  his  knowledge,  so  were  his  colours,  so  were 
his  brushes,  and  he  misused  them  all  alike.  His  sin  was  great  in 
misusing  his  indescribable  power  orer  beauty,  but  could  not  deprive 
him  of  it  The  excellanoe  of  his  work  is  distinguishable  from  its  evil 
purpose.  He  might  have  spared  the  satyr  nrid  the  Cupid,  and  the 
suggestive  languor.  As  to  the  glowing  colour,  ji  li all' redeems  the  work, 
it  does  not  lower  it.  Do  you  think  Correggio,  being  the  painter  he 
was,  could  not  have  made  his  Antiope  as  beautiful  willumt  its  evil? 
If  90,  look  at  some  modem  work  ;  look  at  Mr.  liiii  lu-  Jimes's  female 
figui'cs ;  you  cannot  want  much  more  beauty  or  passion  than  is  in 
them,  but  you  must  look  hard  indeed,  and  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
sy^  before  you  find  any  vioe  in  than. 

The  non-moral  theory  will  do  Teiy  well  to  earry  a  philo^pher,  but 
when  a  poet  mounts  it  he  rides  it  harder,  and  it  runs  away  with  him. 
Those  who  have  eompoied  M.  Taine's  leetnres  wilh  Mr.  Swinbume's 
poetry  will  see  a  curious  connection  between  them.  The  philosopher 
deaeribes  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  the  great  works  of  the  period 
when  art  first  cast  off  its  moral  and  religious  eervioe^  and  when  the 
non-moral  theory  broke  out  in  practice.  The  poet  gives  us  some  of 
the  most  beautiM  Terae  in  our  language  written  on  iieuaissanoe  or 
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iioTi-nioral  principles.  Their  music,  their  passion,  and  tlieir  scholar- 
ship might  carry  one  over  very  much,  as  tho  infinite  beauty  of  the 
Antiopo  half  excuses  it ;  but  the  young  poet  at  present  will  neither 
tender  nor  accept  excujie.  But  for  his  defence,  we  ahould  have  gladly 
let  him  alone ;  but  we  cannot  help  noticing'  the  consensus  betireoB 
liim  and  M.  Tain^  tliat  great  ui  ia  immon^  and  that  wicikedneM 
makes  the  Maker,  or  poet  If  art  seek  truth,  evil  is  as  real  as  good, 
and  there  is  xnoze  of  it ;  if  heanty,  there  ia  no  heanty  like  that  of 
loose  women.  The  poet  (says  Mr*  Swinhanie,  in  his  rather  scream- 
ing but  exceedingly  witty  solf-justificatian,)  finds  "  inspiration  in  the 
great  wicked  eyes"  of  people  of  that  sort.  Well,  we  neyer  tried  that 
aouree ;  and  really,  if  a  man  is  to  writo  poetry,  we  think  he  may  do 
it  for  some  better  reason  than  because  "  diablesse  oblige."  Words- 
worth and  Tei!Ti\'<'«n  have  proved  that  a  good  deal  of  afflatus  is  to  be 
had  without  impurity,  and  many  other  poets  have  found  the  eyes 
tolerably  inspiring  witliout  the  wickedness,  liut  poet8  rush,  with 
their  fierce  feminine  intuition,  to  conclusions  whicli  philosophers  will 
not  .see,  or  will  not  confess  tliat  they  see.  Blank  athei.sra  and  the 
death  of  the  soul — "the  poppied  sleep,  tlic  cud  of  all" — and  the 
worm,  as  the  end  of  all  beauty :  these  are  the  results  of  the  immoral 
theory  and  sean^  of  beauty  when  keen  brains  and  reckless  hearts 
work  it  out  When  his  hour  is  oome,  the  poet  will  corse  God  and 
die;  untilthen,  he  may  corse  God  and  debauch  himself  to  death. 

If  sociely  is  to  look  to  art  for  any  ^teaching  or  civilizing  effect  at 
all,  some  assurance  ought  to  be  given  and  felt  that  art  and  its  fol- 
lowers shall  not  be  a  publie  nuisance.  And  nothing  is  more  likely  to 
lose  us  all  the  progress  which  has  been  made  than  .suspicion,  \'ague  or 
defined,  about  sensualism  in  art.  Plato  banished  poets  from  his 
Repuhlir  ;)1to'j-f^ther  ;  and  if  the  immoral  theon»'  is  to  he  worked  out 
as  ^Ir.  Swinburne  and  his  apologist-s  worlc  it.  in  general  denial,  de- 
spair, and  the  license  of  despair,  IMnto'  -  legislation  will  probably  be 
re-enacted,  with  the  applause  of  all  sane  people.  If  human  greatness 
moans  human  lewdnrfs,  and  intensity  and  indulgence  of  passion 
really  contributes  to  the  greutucjjii  of  the  art  iat,  then  wc  suppose  he 
must  be  as  wicked  as  possible,  and  tho  public  must  take  care  of  its 
pockets  and  its  daughters  whenever  a  man  of  genius  appears.  We 
rather  think  we  have  met  with  something  like  the  non-moral  or  im- 
moral  theoxy  befbre  in  "  Firmilian."  That  hero,  proposing  to  write 
an  astounding  and  petrifying  epic  about  Cain,  goes  vigorously  in  for 
crime  and  its  emotions,  to  supply  himself  with  the  necessary 
eoqieriences.  And  as  &r  as  we  can  make  out  the  new  principles,  they 
come  to  this  :  that  truth  is  to  be  told  and  beauty  represented;  that 
to  tell  the  truth  about  vice  a  man  must  produce  truly  vicious  works ; 
and  that  the  best  inspirations  on  beauly  are  to  be  drawn  hom  great 
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wicked  eyes,  &c.,  &c.  Now,  if  tliprp  ip  inytbi'n^;  which  can  intensify, 
and  indeed  justify,  the  suspicion  and  narrowness  of  British  Puritan- 
ifira  more  than  thi",  wo  do  not  know  what  that  thing  is.  We  do  not 
know  anything  wliich  can  deaden  the  spirit  of  the  paint<?r  more,  or 
tempt  more  subtly  or  strongly  those  whom  it  does  not  paralyse.  Can 
anything  be  more  likely  to  drive  men  of  conscience  and  honour  away 
from  right  daring  of  subject  or  treAtment,  into  the  dnlnew  of  domertic 
painting  or  the  extreme  of  piiium«  than  this  tort  of  advice  P  Who 
can  help  having  nodsgi  vings  about  life  Bohoob,  if  all  the  young  gentle- 
men in  fhem  are  to  gain  inaptration  in  Ihe  new  way — ftmi  great, 
wicked  eyeaP  We  have  laid  quite  enough  against  narrowness  and 
Puritan  suspicion  of  art ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  art  whidl 
is  dedicated  to  Priapus  and  Cot^rtto ;  and  if  that  is  to  prevail,  we  own 
our  pr^venoe  for  I'hilistinism  or  Quakerism* 

Before  we  come  to  M.  Taine's  brilliant  lecture  on  the  Renaissance, 
it  may  be  well  to  hear  ^Tr.  Ruskin  on  the  Kime  subject,  as  the  imin- 
tentional  correspondence  between  the  two  authors  seems  rath<  i-  strik- 
ing. A'o  one  seems  to  remember  passages  like  the  following  (Modem 
Painters,  vol.  iii.)  : — 

"The  pursuit  of  Tie  a!  Br^mity,  strictly  spcalcing  (t'.f.,  the  ptirsuit  of  licauty 
only)f  hrougbt  proiujie  art,  lu  ihc  modern  seuue,  into  existence.  As  long  as 
men  sought  for  truth  firat  and  beauty  aecondsrily,  thej  cared  chiefly,  of 
course,  for  the  chief  truth ;  and  all  art  was  necessarily  religious.  But  as 
soon  as  they  sought  for  beauty  &rst  and  truth  secondarily,  they  were 
punished  by  losing  sight  of  truth  altogether ;  and  the  profane  (properly  so 
called)  schools  of  art  were  instantly  developed,  f  effec  t  human  beanty  might 
be,  indeed,  in  some  degree  consistent  with  the  agony  of  Madonnas  and  the 
repentance  of  Magdalenes,  but  could  not  be  exhibited  in  fulness  when  the 
subjects,  however  ineversnfly  treatsd»  still  dsmandsd  lome  decency  in  the 
artist  and  some  gravity  in  tiie  apectatoar.  ....  Newly  acquired  conceptions 
of  the  nobility  of  nakedness  could  in  no  wise  be  eaquwod  beneath  the  lobes 
of  the  prelate  or  the  sackcloth  of  the  recluse.'* 

Compare  M.  Taine's  quotation  from  Cellini,  to  the  effect  that  all 
art  culminates  in  jrood  mido  drawing;  and  we  must  remark  that  in 
the  po.«!itiHst  or  materialist lu  view  of  things  it  is  so,  since  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  bodily  beauty  of  men  and  women  exceeds 
all  other  known  forms  of  physical  beauty.  If  you  cannot  or  will  not 
put  a  spirit  into  your  painted  forms  and  faces,  you  can  only  dwell  on 
their  flesh,  and  nudity's  your  only  wear.  If  we  confess  neither  soul^ 
nor  angel,  nor  spirit,  it  la  no  use,  in  painting  or  in  Terse,  to  take  the 
aonl'a  morab  intooonsidenitionor  tiy  to  tondi  theaoul;  and  we  must 
detennine  not  to  see  eitiier  aonl  or  morala  in  art  And  here  we  oome 
to  the  salient  distinotion  between  realism  and  positivism  in  art»  which 
is  the  same  aa  that  between  realism  and  materialism,  and  whidL  eon- 
sists  in  the  belief  in  soul  and  spirit.  Art  and  morals,  or  art  and 
religion,  are  nnited  in  what  is  called  realinn,  or  the  solemn  reoogoi* 
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tioa  of  &Gt8 ;  whetlier  foots  seen  witk  eyas  or  by  fbice  of  imagtnatiTe 
power :  for  wliat  is  iimighuitfiw  is  not  therefore  imagina>y.  la  the 
realist's  Tiew,  religious  facts  are  the  most  sublime  ones  known ;  Uiere- 
fbre  they  produce  the  most  sublime  art-inspiratioiis.   In  the  positiY- 

ist's,  there  are  no  religious  fticts ;  beauty  is  a  phenomenon  at  present 

produced  empirically,  and  a  result  of  fortunate  coincidence  of  opera- 
tion in  an  (as  yet)  unknown  and  incalculable  number  of  material  laws 
or  sequences.  When  these  are  fully  known,  the  scientihc  artist  will 
be  able  to  produce  any  amount  or  intensity  of  beauty  by  rule,  and 
the  word  Inspiration  will  be  as  much  out  of  dat^}  in  its  lower  sense  as 
in  its  higher. 

M.  Taino  takes  up  Renaissance  art  like  a  historian  turned  loose  in 
pastures  mm,  for  it  is  quite  dear  that  art  is  new  ground  to  him ;  and 
he  goes  on  rejoicing  to  the  end :  not  without  reason.  There  is  truth 
enough  in  his  leading  theorem,  that  the  period  a  man  lives  in,  plus 
his  inherited  natural  oonatitution,  haye  an  enonnoiu  influence  over 
his  life  and  work.  Yet  most  artists  would  be  inclined  to  plead  fof 
the  existence  of  personal  spirits  of  their  own,  and  that  man  is  man 
and  master  of  his  fate  and  his  work.  There  must  be  something  like 
geniuB  and  original  thought :  pictures  are  not  like  matters  id  £M»list 
necessity  to  painters.  But  this  is  what  M.  Taino's  P(jsitivism  makes 
him  assert  and  imply.  IIo  13,  we  believe,  a  man  of  very  great  acquire- 
ments, and  it  is  very  hard  to  say  there  is  a:i ytliinf?  of  which  ho  knows 
noliiiug.  But  we  should  say  that  he  must  know  less  of  art  thau  he 
knows  of  anything  else,  and  that  ho  seems  to  have  looked  less  at 
pictures  and  statues  than  most  men  of  hin  time. 

He  begins  methodically  by  cutting  off  his  favourite  period  into 
what  sailors  call  a  diort  junk  of  sixty  years ;  before  that  all  was 
aiohaism,  after  the  end  of  it  all  was  decay.  He  separates,  in  his 
preface,  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  thirly 
or  forty  years  of  the  stzteendi  from  all  othms  m  art,  as  the  era  of 
Leonardo^  Miehael  Angelo,  Bafoel,  GKorgione,  Titian,  Veronese, 
Oorreggio,  and  Tintoret,  whom  we  take  the  liberty  of  promoting  from 
the  second  rank.  Their  names  mark  the  centntl  era  of  Italian  art, 
the  very  summer  of  the  Renaissance,  or  revival  of  Greek  and  Latin 
models  and  literature,  and  of  scholarly  training  and  regular  systems 
of  grammar  in  everv  art  and  language.  And  having  named  these 
great  men,  M.  Taiue  prrKjeeds  to  treat  them  all  as  vegetables,  and  to 
compare  them  to  vines  grown  at  exactly  the  right  elevation  on  a  hill- 
side. We  wonder  how  the  artist  part  of  his  audience  liked  it.  A 
living  philosopher  is  much  more  than  any  number  of  dead  painters, 
no  doubt ;  at  least  while  the  balance  is  held  in  philosophic  hands. 
SoMuoe  can  analyse  ^e  unfortunate  genius  into  his  component 
«]flnMiiti»  and  iMve  it  to  be  mferted  that  a  time  of  fynthena  and 
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oreatkni  tm^  oome  when  the  thaU  be  ensUed  to  graw-'artutio  powers 
in  little  boys,  as  orcbidaoeeB  are  grown  oat  of  potatoes  or  wooden 
bflleta.  But  the  bar  of  Htohael  Angelo's  brow  would  have  thickened 
a  little  at  the  oomparison,  and  as  for  OeUini,  he  would  probably  hare 
betaken  himself  to  arqnebuse  and  dagger  at  a  rather  early  period  of 
the  discourse.   Nor  would  the  further  lectnre8»  where  the  great  art  of 
the  time  is  acootmted  for  by  its  hideous  and  outrageous  wickednesa^ 
have  gone  voiy  far  to  comfort  the  spirits  of  Fra  Bartolomeo  and 
Rafuol.    And  wo  mu.st  take  excoption  to  the  constantly  used  fallacy 
which  is  involvcf^t  in  •ir*ruing  from  analogy  as  if  it  wa??  likeness. 
Paintors  nrv  not  in  the  k-ast  like  vino«,  Tinr  niv  the  cotcauxof  Rhone 
or  the  slopes  of  A  pen  nine  like  pf^rjHis  of  time.    There  is  analogy 
between  these  men  und  their  A'.\»rk;s,  and  the  beauty  and  the  strength 
of  grapes  and  wine ;  so  there  is  between  the  position  of  the  best 
stocks  all  on  a  level,  and  of  the  best  men  within  a  certain  number  of 
yean.  But  aU  the  vines  at  a  oertatn  level  bear  the  best  grapes, 
and  all  the  men  of  the  Benaiaaanoe  period  did  not  tnm  painters,  nor 
all  the  painters  work  like  Titian.   It  amounts  to  a  peUtio  pnndpU 
to  say  that  the  age  or  period  produced  tiie  men,  as  the  carbo> 
nates  and  phospliates  of      sofl  produce  the  grapes.   "  Expeets  I 
growed,"  said  the  renowned  Topsy;  but  few  men  who  have  ever 
had  an  original  work  in  their  brains,  or  on  their  easels,  are  likely 
ever  to  fall  in  with  that  philosophic  statement  in  its  fulness  and 
purity.    The  fact  is  that  thcRo  eomparisons  quietly  assume  a  mate- 
rial view  of  the  subject,  which  says  man  is  not  man  ;  and  treats 
individual  power  or  character  as  an  intrusive  element,  and  the  genius 
and  personality,  say  of  Michael  Angelo,  us  a  factor  in  the  historical 
problem  whose  value  may  he  negk^ctcd.    Great  men  are  awkward 
subjects  for  French  analyisis.    They  do  not  fit  comfortably  into 
generaliiiatious ;  they  have  what  Goethe  called  a  demoniac  element  in 
them,  which  h  an  elonent,  and  eaanol  be  broken  up  decom* 
posed.    Their  memory  acorns  mathematical  treatment,  and  they 
oamiot  be  classified.  The  fact  is  they  do  assuredly  assert  the  spiritual 
side  of  bumanity,  and  the  fame  of  their  name  is  a  standing  pro- 
teat  against  M.  l^une's  principle  that  the  period  produces  the  artist 
as  a  hotbed  grows  a  cucumber  within  its  warm  covering,  while  the 
bed  on  each  side  of  it  is  unequal  to  the  production  even  of  early  peas. 

But  it  is  no  use  for  the  artist  to  cry  out  for  his  peraonality  under 
H.  Taine's  dissecting  hand.  Accounted  for  ho  is  to  bo,  in  all  ages, 
as  an  unit  or  specimen  of  a  national  type  of  character,  formed  with- 
out a  soul  of  his  own  by  past  circumstance,  arid  further  modified  by 
present  circumstance.  Perssonulity,  geniu-s,  tree-will,  ^elt,  sliall  be 
left  out  of  the  sum.  There  is  neither  soul,  nor  angel,  nor  spirit.  ^Vs 
for  God's  being  the  source  of  wliat  is  called  inspiration,  of  any  kind  or 
degree,  higher  or  lower — ^M.  Tainc  m  uul  the  man  to  take  off  his  hat 
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o  a  Jupiter  wlioiii  Franco  has  dethroned.  One  may  pkad  that 
there  is  evidence  of  a  soul,  in  aomebody's  work  somewhere,  in  M. 
Taine's  golden  '  ^  It  does  seem,  that  if  Italian  men  had  grown 
like  vines  in  tbuhe  days,  who  were  the  sort  of  men  to  paint  the  Fates 
or  car\"c  the  Moses,  there  would  have  been  more  Michael  Angelos. 
M.  Tjiine  (loe.s  not  8{)eak  of  pictures ;  his  talk  is  of  pugeanta,  iind 
murders,  and  cavuleades,  and  velvet  jerkins,  and  purple  cloaks.  Fine 
clothes  and  vioknt  vice  made  Rafael,  and  then  Ruiiael  coidd  not  help 
making  the  Vir«rin  of  the  Baldacchuiu.  We  marv*el,  like  Ben 
Jonson,  lluii  our  pliiloiiopher  speaks  uoL  of  mcu'a  wrought  shirts,  he 
dwells  so  on  co&tume.  Of  course  we  are  bound  to  do  honour  to  his 
briUiant  descrtptionst  bia  capital  r^eraifleaj  and  the  nnaflfocted  enjoy- 
ment with  which  be  writes.  He  is  not  angry  with  Ghnatiana  or  with 
painters,  though  they  may  be  so  with  him.  He  deals  no  backhanders 
at  any  man's  faith :  he  has  every  man  and  hia  faith  already  daaaified, 
generalisced,  and  ticketed  according  to  necessarian  law.  In  his  own 
way,  he  restates  the  Parable  of  the  Tares.  The  field  is  the  world,  the 
seeds  are  not  souls,  but  unknown  germs  called,  when  devdoped, 
power,  g:cnius,  energy,  spirit,  &c.  A  period  of  time  makes  good 
soil,  wlu  11  there  is  plenty  of  foulness  and  pleiify  of  blood.  These 
tliinj^s  grow  painters;  there  is  nothing  like  manure  ;  in  art  and  in 
agnculture,  as  Yttrkshiremen  say,  "  muck's  your  man.'* 

Were  we  lo  try  to  ac(;ount  for  the  artistic  powers  developed  in  M. 
Taine's  sixty  years,  and  in  the  Renaibhuuce  generally,  we  should  pro- 
bably have  to  dwell  011  the  i'ollowing  considerations: — 

First,  on  the  vast  inherited  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  methods  of 
treatment,  which  the  earlier  men  of  the  fienaissance  reeeiYed  fi»m 
the  Gothic  schools*  Ghirlandajo  taught  Michael  Angelo,  and  Pemgino 
Ba&eL  This  is  forgotten  by  the  reader  when  men's  Uvea  are  out 
sharply  off  into  separate  periods.  Secondly,  we  ahoold  say  that 
the  vastly  iocreaaed  nimiher  of  antique  models  and  fonns  of  beanty, 
which  were  constantly  discovered  or  imported,  drew  men's  atten« 
tion  to  the  human  form  irresistibly,  just  when  great  power  of  drawing 
and  colour  had  been  at;tained,  and  widely  extended ;  so  that  men 
threw  themselves  on  ancient  models  with  unprecedented  power,  under- 
standing, and  vigour  of  imitation.  Thirdly,  the  Italy  of  the  earlj'^ 
Renaissance  period  showed,  that,  whatever  Christianity  was,  the  loss 
of  the  Christian  faith  was  something  like  madness,  and  gave  many 
great  Italians  the  strength  ol'  madness.  In  the  days  of  Alexander 
Borgia  and  Leo  X.  men  began,  for  the  first  time  for  centuries, 
mntoally  to  understand  each  other's  despair  of  any  justice  or  mercy 
in  this  world,  and  of  any  kind  of  world  to  come.  All  the  Gothic 
practice  of  art,  in  its  every  form  and  nae,  had  been  unreed  for  oeo* 
turiea  by  the  Ghrisdan  fiuth.    All  the  coaraeness  and  violence  of 
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northeam  spirits  hsd  iieTer  yet  brought  their  art,  protected  from  eril 
b'ke  the  monks  who  unwed  it,  to  deliberate  service  of  vice.  Now 
the  faith  was  gone  from  Italy,  and  new  types  of  beauty,  the  work  of 
Greeks  who  had  not  knowni  God,  were  everywhere  set  before  men 
who  had  known  and  had  denied  Ilim.  Art  passed  to  the  sorviVc 
of  a  new  master,  nnd  he  intoxicated  her  to  her  shame.  Of 
course  freedom  from  all  thoughts  of  judgment  and  hope  in  this 
world  only  made  men  exert  their  genius  more  Irantically,  like 
Cellini.  They  ate  and  drank  and  emptied  every  cup,  so  much  the 
more  becBuse  of  ootning  desHi.  But  thsj  were  artiste  iNKsiise  Gtid 
bad  made  them  so,  in  spite  of  the  Tioe  of  their  time,  not  beeause  of 
it.  Impurity  will  not  take  the  place  of  hard  work,  gathered  know* 
ledge,  and  tilie  teaching  which  oommnnicates  it :  and  the  schools  of 
ihe  painters  taught  these  men  their  work ;  not  popes  <Hr  pageants. 

We  do  not  think  any  imaginable  Law  of  Production  can  ever  account 
for  the  Kenaissance  artists  so  well  as  the  Tery  imperfect  view  which 
Christian  men  must  take  of  them.  They  were  men  of  genius ;  of  an 
unknown  amount  of  spiritual  power  and  gift  ;  they  were  wildly 
exeitf'fl  by  the  new  field  of  art,  now  separated  from  religion,  and  by 
new  models  of  art.  They  saw  before  them  a  more  intolerable,  varied, 
inexplicable  work  of  all  evil  causes  and  efl'ects,  than  other  men :  they 
were  full  of  strength,  and  enjojTnent,  and  despair.*  They  suffered 
temptation  probably  far  beyond  the  trial  of  ordinary  men  of  genius, 
having  not  only  lost  the  peace  and  hope  of  the  Christian.  Faith,  but 
baring  also  the  recoUectioa  that  their  fathen  held  it,  and  a  horriUe 
mockery  of  it  always  before  them.  Tet  there  is  an  inspiratUm  and  a 
spiritiudily  in  many  of  them,  which  cannot  be  aoooonted  tat  by 
general  laws  or  sequences  of  cause  and  eflfeot. 

M.  Tsine  has  been  in  Florence,  but  he  cannot  have  paid  mneh 
attention  to  a  group  and  a  statue,  whidbi  stood  in  our  time  under  the 
great  Torre  del  Consiglio,  at  its  angle,  near  the  Loggia  of  Orcagna. 
The  group  is  Bandinelli's  Hercules  and  Cacus :  the  statue  is  Michael 
Angelo's  DaAnd" — one  of  his  least  marked  works,  or  only  liis  in  part ; 
but  which  yet  bears  the  strokes  of  his  hand.  How  is  it  that  the  one 
is  noble  and  lofty,  and  the  other  rontemptible  for  its  very  science, 
even  for  the  anatomy  and  the  haudluig  which  liandinelli  learned  of 

•  Collini'H  account  of  liimself  would  bear  this  out  pretty  well,  If  we  believed  Cellini 
as  implicitly  as  M.  Taino  apparently  doea.  But  from  the  very  ^aotationa,  he  must  hara 
been  just  as  great  a  braggart  tad  liar  u  he  wu  a  mnidflnr.  Far  OnMir  Borgia  and 
Olivierotto  and  their  like,  tbey,  too,  are  hard  to  aocoiint  for  by  natural  laws  of  g^wth. 
If  tho  hand  of  God  is  not  to  he  thought  of  in  history,  such  men's  characters  incline  an 
impartial  reasoner  to  fall  back  upon  the  deviL  There  is  something  which  reminds  one  of 
jMnonalpOMeaaioiiinmuiyof  M.  TidiM  talka  of  tlieir  eiieii|r7>  *Bd  flidr  o(mi> 

tftT"pW1>rty  might  have  called  them  Energumens.  l^Iacaulay's  essay  on  USehiaftU^ 
MiA  ihe  noToL  of  **  Bomola,"  are  doUghtM  refiexenGos  oa  all  thia  mftttor. 
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Leonardo  ?  There  are  plenty  of  pliotognipha  which  will  enable  our 
readers  to  compare  the  two  works.  The  diii'erence  between  them  is 
only  cxpreaaible  by  sayiug,  whatever  one  means  by  the  words,  that 
one  of  them  baa  a  aoul  in  it  and  the  otber  haa  not.  And  who  tanght 
the  gnat  master  the  youth,  and  eaae^  and  ihroat-poiae,  and  light 
tread  of  hie  herculean  BaTid,  who  is  not  too  herculean  P  For  aught  • 
we  knoWy  Bandindii  may  have  been  hia  equal  in  ecienoe ;  but  had 
he  had  twice  Angelo's  knowledge,  he  could  not  haye  equalled  his 
meanest  work ; — as  their  contemporaries  had  the  aense  to  know. 
And  really  the  ruffianly  Hercules  of  the  Piazza  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sort  of  work  one  may  call  the  produce  of  a 
period — that  is  to  f^ny,  the  work  of  a  man  without  original  power, 
whose  mind  can  only  reflect  the  excitement,  and  the  technical  know- 
ledge, of  a  well-taught  and  a  wicked  generation. 

Yet  one  cannot  compel  anybody  to  see  the  difierenco  between  a 
work  of  genius  and  a  work  of  dulness,  nor  force  him  to  allow  the 
existence  oi  spirit  or  power  wliicli  he  cannot  analyse.  When  Mr. 
Lecky  says  all  religion  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  one  recdireB  the  astounding  statement  in  an 
astounded  way.  There  is,  of  course,  a  distinction  between  the 
monastio-tniditional  treatment  of  a  subject,  and  original  and  daring 
treatment.  According  to  our  own  -view,  already  stated  ad  ntmeam, 
we  should  think  that  Michael  Angelo  did  his  best  defl|ierately,  hut 
with  a  sense  of  dcKlicating  his  best.  He  did  not  paint  on  his  knecB, 
aa  is  said  of  Fra  AngeUoo ;  but  there  is  a  spirit  and  an  awe  in  his 
works  which  seems  to  us  religious  enough  : — at  all  events,  it  dis- 
tinguishes liim  from  the  regular  Renaissance  men.  One  thinks  of  the 
PietA  of  Genoa,  and  the  Sistine,  and  the  Moses  of  .St.  Pietro  in  Vin- 
coli.  But  what  is  to  be  said  to  a  ])liilosopher  like  Mr.  Lecky,  who 
informs  the  woi  Id  that  the  last  work  i.s  a  combination  of  co^-termonger 
and  prize-fighter,  or  words  to  that  effect?  Most  artists  would  beg 
the  trenchant  rationalist  to  mind  his  own  business  :  but  his  answer 
would  be  ready,  that  history  is  his  business ;  and  that  by  general 
consent,  and  according  to  the  example  of  all  our  "schools,  uniTersi- 
ties,  and  places  of  religions  and  useful  learning,"  painting  and  sculp- 
ture are  a  part  of  histoiy  which  may  be  discoursed  upon  on  a  looting 
of  total  ignotance.  We  can  fancy  what  reviewers  would  say  to  a 
historian  who  cannot  decipher  ]^IS8.,  and  therefore  dismisses  them 
with  contempt :  and  really  it  is  almost  as  bad  to  talk  about  the  spirit 
of  Michael  Angelo's  works  when  you  are  quite  unable  to  understand 
them 

Wo  may  be  allowed  one  hannksslv  dogmatic  statement  for  the 
benefit  of  f^tudcnts,  that  if  virtue  will  not  make  an  artist,  vice  won't 
cither.    It  will  probably  be  admitted — and  the  only  lesson  our  own 
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art-BcliOok  aie  Iflcdy  to  adopt  f!ram  U.  Taine  is  one  they  have  Uamt 
too  well  already — that  coatume  and  cmnmiBtBiioe  are  OTerytlimg,  and 
that  coneequenfly  they  may  go  on  witli  their  EUaabethaii  buff-ooata 
and  feathers,  with  good  hope  of  emdating  Ra&el,  and  may  be  aatu- 
fied  with  their  pretty  geiire-piotiire8»  and  little  ladies,  and  railway 
atatioiiB,  as  the  propci-  pi'oduct  of  the  age.  But  M.  Tainc  might 
have  taken  comfort  about  Cisalpine  painting,  if  he  had  looked  up,  in 
delivering  his  eloquent  lectures,  to  Delaroche's  great  h^mic3*cle,  which 
may  lia\  c  boon  over  bis  head  at  the  inoTneTit.  Ho  would  have  seen 
the  work  of  a  ^reat  French  master,  and  a  not  .small  Kuj^^lish  pupil ; 
and  before  he  disniiased  all  Enf^lisb  painters  as  mad  pre-Rafaclites, 
ho  ought  to  have  seen  something  of  ^U-mitage,  Watts,  Lei^'^liton,  and 
Lewis.  We  are  not  concerned  about  defending  British  art  I'rom 
his  strictures;  it  seems  to  us  that  his  account  hardly  does  justice  to 
Ihe  opportonities  and  souroes  of  inspiration  which  English  life  and 
habits  offiml,  o^  to  the  pictures  which  result  from  them.  He  knows 
and  says  nothing  about  Turner,  or  landaoape  and  its  lessons,  and  we 
have  s^QI  to  point  out  its  importanoe  as  an  introduction  to  real  and 
thorough  art-knowledge.  19b  doubt,  on  Cellini's  principle,  tiiat  to 
draw  the  naked  figure  is  all, — landscape  is  nothing.  We  do  not 
give  his  words  in  their  frank  brutality.  ]>iit  were  they  cartied  out  in 
Iheir  full  spirit,  much  would  go  beside  landscape, — much  which 
!Rafael  and  Angelo  never  lost  or  would  have  endured  to  lose.  As  for 
English  life,  its  art-opportunities  varj'  with  its  dreadful  differences  of 
rank  and  property.  Generally  fpcaklu}^'-,  between  athletics,  travel, 
nport,  and  soldiering,  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  fre.sliness  may 
be  got  out  of  life  by  English  painters.  We  are  not  good  at  pro- 
cessions ;  our  evor\'-day  dress  is  bad,  though  our  **  country  grey  "  is 
cut  into  graceful  garments  enough  (wilneas  tlie  new  .Norfolk  jacket, 
which  is  a  sportsman's  copy  of  the  Florentine  tunic,  last  commemo- 
rated in  the  iUustratiflaa  to  "  Romola  ").*  But  to  see  Britishers  do 
their  bodily  best,  when  '*  young  men  arise  to  phiy  before  us,"  in  the 
fiuah  of  a  two-mile  match  on  foot,  or  in  &e  agony  of  a  well-fought 
boat-race,  would  have  pleased  Michael  Angelo  welL  Our  painters 
ought  to  know  something  about  muscle  in  motion,  exactly  as  the 
Greeks  knew  it,  by  seeing  the  fleet  one  in  his  speed,  and  watching  the 
driving  Uow  as  the  shoulder  of  the  Panorataast  *'alung  it  in."  We 
oannot  resist  using  this  expression  of  a  modem  athlete,  not  only 
because  it  expresses  his  cxqui>*ite  enjo)-mrnt  of  his  own  mystery,  and 
pure  delight  in  changing  blows,  but  because  it  leads  to  a  remark, 
which  no  doubt  athletes  and  artists  have  made  before  now,  hut 
wliirh  we  do  not  remember  hnWng  seen  or  heard.  Any  om  wh<>  lookn 
at  the  Elgia  Theseus  may  notice  how  much  its  expression  of  power 

•  Sec  not*,  p.  431,  infra. 
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in  repose  depends  on  the  position  of  its  left  elbow,  scapiila,  and 
pectoral  muscles.  They  are  graiid  in  size,  but  passive  unci  little 
accented,  well  clothed  with  skin,  and  not  starting  through  it,  ex- 
pressive of  the  rest  of  a  hero,  instead  of  the  convulsions  of  a  maniac. 
So  tranquil  are  they  that  their  expression  of  vigour  depends  aknust 
entirely  on  the  great  range  of  the  loose  humerus  and  scapula  along 
the  deep  ribs.  It  would  be  a  strong  man  indeed  ttrho  could  stand 
before  the  play  of  diotilder  and  arm.  Suoli  mB  aculptuie  with- 
out anatomy,  bat  with  highly  ttained  eyesight  Of  course  it  would 
be  absurd  to  disparage  the  anatomical  stady  of  our  own  schools ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  athletic  study  and  observation  is  worth  much  ailsoy 
and  that  in  the  sehool,  drawing  from  the  cast  is  only  a  preparation 
for  "the  life." 

The  Italian  cavakades  and  processions  are  sometimes  reproduced 
in  France  at  this  day,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Ilamerton's  last  worl:. 
If  their  effect  on  the  painter's  mind  may  be  judged  of  from  his 
account  of  what  lie  saw,  we  doubt  its  greatness.  Florid  colour  in 
streams  is  delightful  for  a  time;  but  a  true  colourist  will  find  it 
without  theatricals.  The  great  sun  boj^ns  his  state,  and  ends  it, 
even  in  England,  in  greater  glory  than  ever  was  got  out  of  vplY<>t 
and  gold.  Painters  ought  not  to  he  man-milliners,  or  to  depend  too 
much  on  seeing  fine  clothes  and  fat  horses.  That  animal,  by  the 
way,  is  not  altogether  unknown  in  this  country,  and  we  put  the 
buiiling-tield  against  the  cavalcade.  "  A  fast  fifty  minutes  "  must 
be  quit«  as  dangerous  as  many  of  the  Italian  mediaeval  battles, 
and  as  hue  a  thing  to  see,  for  those  who  care  for  vigorous  action 
of  man  and  steed,  and  that  transcendent  sympathy  of  the  two 
combined  animal  natures,  when  the  horse  dielights  in  his  rider's 
embrace,  and  "the  soul  of  the  horse  goes  into  the  blood"  of  the 
strong  lider. 

In  short,  no  one  who  knows  much  of  pictures  or  of  painting  can 
care  yeiy  much  for  M.  Taine's  lectures ;  though  they  may  pass  as  the 
amusing  talk  of  a  man  too  able  and  learned  to  talk  ill  even  oil 
matters  he  is  not  well  acquainted  with.  We  cannot  he^  comparing 
with  him,  or  rather  asking  our  readers  to  oon^pare,  a  passage  from 
Mr.  liuskin,  which  insists  on  his  leading  truth  (great  and  real  as  it 
is),  that  the  effect  of  scenery  and  daily  sights  has  ind^nitely  great 
power  over  the  artist.  We  say,  it  has  not  aii  power  over  his  spirit,^ 
that  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate.* 

•  M.  Taiao's  deflcriptiona  have  been  anticipated,  for  English  readers,  by  those  la 
*'  liomola,"  and  by  a  spirited  novel  of  udvt  ndiru  t.ill.  d  "  Cji  sur  T5or<^ia."  At  the  tiuio 
we  rc^  the  latter  the  name  of  its  author  was  unknown.  This  is  the  passage  £roia 
Bnskiii'B  "  Two  FMlu,**  dewriptive  of  <h«  life  of  FfM  in  older  days,  xfo  suppose,  and 
b<'fore  Meloria,  "  On  ( ach  side  of  a  bright  river,  there  rose  a  line  of  brighter  palaces, 
«rched  and  piilAied,  aai  inlaid  with,  deep  red  poipliyiy  ud  vhth  wrpentiue ;  akog  Uta 
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Benaiflaanoe  of  art  meona  eitiher  revival  of  good  principloi  of  work* 
dead  for  a  time ;  or  locoveiy  of  good  modela,  and  "exemplaria  GraBca," 
long  bat.  We  haye  already  distinguiahed  between  the  early  or  real 
revival  of  great  art,  and  the  latter  phase  of  Italian  art,  which  we  call 
KenaiaBance.  The  fomer  ia  marked  by  the  earlier  Piaan  aculpturea. 
The  latter  is  not  ao  much  a  period  of  revival  in  art,  of  completed  pro- 
greea  and  conaeqnent  change.  Qeneral  zeal  for  Grof  V  and  Roman 
sculpture  waa  only  a  part  of  the  general  claasical  enthusiasm  on  the 
recovery  of  ancient  litomtiirc  ;  and  the  collection  of  lavf^e  numbers  of 
classical  models  of  beauty,  by  scholars  and  princes,  increa.sed  it.  But 
as  has  boon  said,  the  era  of  the  great  Renai?«sancc  painters  is  the  era 
of  the  perfection  of  Gothic  skill,  taught,  developed,  and  inherited  for 
centuries.  By  Rafael's  early  days  the  Gothic  schools  had  worked 
through  all  their  studies  ul  li.ituie,  nud  acquired  great  knowledge  of 
methods ;  and  stood  prepared  for  higher,  more  scientific,  and  more 
tempting  study  the  hnman  £orm ;  into  which  Midmel  Angelo  led 
the  way,  as  a  hyperborean  student  might  have  entered  the  atodio  of 
Phidias,  to  follow  him  loyally,  in  his  own  way.  But  the  Benaissanoe 
period  is  also  the  time  when  their  loss  of  the  Christian  fidUi  had  taken 
away  all  aim  firom  the  paintera  except  that  of  pleasure,  higher  or 
lower.  And,  as  higher  pleasure  is  the  exception,  art  went  into  the 
lower  service.  Kings  and  their  harlots,  as  Aphrodites  and  ApoUoe^  tockk 
the  place  of  saints  and  martyrs  :  family  groups  began  to  personate 
madonnas  and  apostles.  Art  openly  prono\inced  for  sensuality  and 
pride,  and  painters  became  courtiers  whenever  they  could,  having  no 


quays  before  their  gntes  were  riding  troops  of  knights,  noble  in  fitoe  and  fcnm,  daggling 
in  erect  and  shield ;  honw  and  man  one  UVyiinth  of  qiuunt  oolovr  and  l^t;  Am  pwp]* 

arnl  warltt  and  silver  frini^fs  nowint,'  ijvct  the  strong  liniln  and  cliuiliiiig^  Tnail,  like  !>cn- 
waves  over  rocks  at  sunset.  Opening  on  each  side  from  the  river  were  gardens,  courts, 
Wd  doisters ;  lung  soocession  of  white  pillars  among  wreaths  of  vine,  leaping  of  foun- 
tains tliMmgH  Luds  of  pomegranate  and  Orange,  and  still  along  the  gaiden^paths,  and 
under  and  through  t]i>'  irinison  of  the  pomegmnntf!  slmdows,  proupa  of  the  fairest 
women  that  Italy  over  mw~J'airett  becau$t  purctt  and  thoiufht/uUett,  trained  m  hiph  kttote- 
Uif  smf  mirttom  mtif  tn  dteer,  mi  shi^,  «•  mttet  fsidf,  in  hfljf  tmnSi^,  kfHtr  amtaft,  and 
loftiest  lore.  Above  all  rose  dome  and  bell -tower,  burning  with  white  alabaster  and  gold : 
beyond  dome  and  bell-tower,  the  slopes  of  mighty  hills  hoar)'  with  olive ;  far  in  the 
north,  above  a  purple  soa  of  peaks  of  solemn  Apennine,  the  clear,  shari>-cloven  Carrara 
mountains  sent  up  their  steadfast  flames  of  marble  summits  into  amber  sky.** 
Compare  M.'Alpbonso  Panluzo's  kttcr,  q<i(it»'d  Taine,  pp.  SO  87,  with  this.  "Wi-  own 
that  if  we  had  to  Ibrm  an  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  grand  art  resulting  from  the 
drcnmslancsa  set  fiocfh  &  sitlier  dsscription,  i»e  should  dioose  tho  Fisan  Kfe  and  nofc 
the  Roman.  We  think  as  the  animal  and  muscular  art  of  the  really  great  men  of  the 
Rcnaj6.<-nnce  was  stimulated  by  one  of  the  two  ways  of  life,  their  spiritual  part  belonged  to 
the  other.  On  a  point  of  costume,  it  is  wortli  our  notice  that  mail  was  infinitely  more  be* 
coming  than  plate  armour,  as  it  fell  round  the  knight's  limbs  in  folds,  whilo  plato 
di.sgiused  the  human  lines  altogether.  Marockstfti'a  **  CcsuT  d«  L«on  "  iUutntM  thia 
wall,  whatever  its  defects  may  bo. 
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better  thing  open  to  them  in  the  rain  of  Italy.  Ait  had  been  Gfod'a 
handmaid  and  teacher  of  men :  when  she  became  handmaid  to  Leo  X., 
ahe  began  to  teach  men  strange  leaeonik 

But  after  all  thia  is  literally  and  piacticaUy  oSlei^  rpAc  AioKvmy. 
Whatleaaon  has  the  Kenaiasanoe  for  us  in  princii^ea  of  study,  except 
to  go  where  the  Benaiaaance  artists  wen^  to  the  Greek  models  P 
They,  i.e.  the  earlier  Athenian  sculptoreSf  and  perhaps  some  of 
ttose  of  far  later  date  in  Rome,  when  the  grandeur  of  Gothic 
fonn  had   struck   tho  carver's  eye,  and  orin;inat(Hi  such  statues 
us  the  Gladiator,  arc  the  true  examples  which  show  what  the 
highest  human  genius,  so  called,  does  in  its  happiest  hour.  The 
Laocoon  among  ancient  works,  and  Bandinelli  or  David  among 
moderns,  show  what  iniui  lor  genius  can  do  in  a  state  of  convulsion. 
It  ia  a  painful  problem,  why  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  should  have 
tnmed  away  from  its  ancient  service ;  so  that  men  came  to  imitate 
atheistieally  the  works  which  Phidias  had  laboured  on  in  religions  ser* 
vice  to  the  gods  of  his  fathers.  The  early  Athenian  knew  nothing  of 
the  insfHTation  of  violent  vice ;  he  dedicated  his  art  for  sdenm  worship^ 
according  to  his  lights.   It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  work  of  men  who  have  never  known  the  Christian  faith, 
and  men  who  have  had  it  and  cast  it  o£f.    And  this  is  unquestionably 
s  reason  why  we  cannot  go  back  to  Greek  models,  with  will  and  spirit 
like  those  of  their  authors,  because  wc  cannot  have  their  half-belief  in 
beauty  as  a  type  of  God,  or  set  it  in  place  of  His  revelation  of  Him- 
self.   We  might  as  well  try  to  carve  hawks  or  ibises  as  the  old 
Egyptians  cut  them,  believing  in  them  as  manifestations  of  Deitv. 
We  are  better  as  we  are.    But  go  back  to  the  days  when  Uhirlaudujo, 
Michael  xlngelo's  master,  was  passing  away,  and  when  Leonardo  was 
in  his  early  prime.    Take  the  time  of  Alexander  YI.    It  being  im- 
possible, on  the  whole,  for  any  sane  man  to  believe  in  him  aa  inspired 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  the  Lord  to  take  His  place  visibly  on 
earth :  and  Alexander  iMving  demonstrated,  by  experiment  on  the 
body  of  Savonarola,  that  his  plenary  divine  authority  was  not  to  be 
disputed,  all  Italy  gave  up  the  thought  of  divine  ride,  on  earth  or 
elsewhere.   And  for  the  time  the  conse<ittence  on  life  md  on  art  was 
not  collapse,  but  conTukive  energy,  doing  all  things  the  more  des- 
perately for  their  vanity.    Strong  men  are  all  the  stronger  in  thdr 
generation  for  the  loss  of  their  spiritual  hope,  and  the  more  desperate 
of  will  for  want  of  the  fear  of  God,    The  k)ss  of  tho  faith  was  one 
great  cause  of  a  mighty  and  lawless  df^velopment  of  art.    You  can 
no  more  leave  the  influence  of  the  faith  out  of  Italian  or  anv  other 
history,  than  you  can  leave  the  part  of  Hamlet  0T:t  of  the  tragedy : 
and  still  less  fioiii  the  history  of  art ;  tur  ii  a  iiiau's  religion  does 
not  influence  his  work,  his  irreligion  will  do  so  abundantly.   Now,  Art 
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and  Song,  the  Tcmplo  and  tbe  Theatre,  were  religion  to  tlic  Greek  ; 
but  they  were  nothing  of  the  kind  to  the  Italian  ;  nor  is  it  less 
absurd  to  confound  Italian  t  lassiei.sm  with  its  orig-innl,  tlian  it  Ls  to 
confound  Italian  architecture  with  Greek,  as  the  lute  Lord  Palmerston 
did.  But  our  modem  sensualistii  do  this,  and  quote  the  inspirations 
of  Phidias  and  Sophocles,  as  if  Phidias  and  Sophocles  would  not  have 
been  ashamed  of  them  and  of  theirs :  and  Michael  Angclo  is  claimed 
as  a  true  man  of  the  Renaissance  or  T)aBtaxd  danicut^  aLthougli  hM 
nrvia  tried  to  set  up  Greek  and  Roman  modek  agamst  liim,*  and 
though  the  Gothic  gloom  and  noftiiem  aiergj  of  solenm  grotesque^ 
filled  all  his  soul. 

Something  has  heen  said  in  these  papers  against  a  monopoly  of  art 
hy  Purism  or  by  didactic  works ;  and  wo  think  it  inll  he  fiiuud  to 
agree  with  what  Mr.  Buchanan  has  said  more  expressly  and  more 
ably.  lie  rightly  instances  Scott  as  a  great  writer  who  produced 
nothing  didactic,  and  Mr.  Buskin  speaks  of  Shakespere  to  the  same 
eflfect. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  general  thesis  seems  hard  to  dispute.  It  seems 
to  amount  to  this  : — that  either  intensity  of  passion  or  of  power,  or 
extraordinary  expcii»  nce  may  excuse  (or  even  justify)  appai'cntly 
gross  lici  nf^e  of  ciprcsiiion  or  de^ieription.  **  Sincerity  of  view  ** 
(that  is  to  say,  we  presume,  sincerity  in  cxprcsision  of  one's  view)  is 
his  criterion-quaHty  in  a  poet,  and  we  think,  as  a  test,  it  is  applicable 
to  painters.  He  admires  and  excuses  Petranius,  Juvenal,  and  La 
Pontaine  in  different  degrees.  Catullus  he  admires^  but  hardly  ez^ 
cases :  Swift  he  excuses,  but  does  not  admire :  and  perhaps  his  crucial 
test  of  any  apparently  imm<«al  work  is,  whether  the  author  enjoyed 
doing  it  or  not.  What  is  written  in  pain,  cannot  be  meant  to  tempt 
or  to  seduce.t  I  but  it  may  be  meant  to  deny  or  defy ; 

in  which  case  we  should  say,  ro  otydy  4>apfiaKoy  fiXafini-  ^®  quotation 
below  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  critics,  by  the  way ;  and  the 
doubts  which  it  con  vers  mitiOTtc  anv  remarks  wo  have  to  make 
about  Shelley  tlio  tlrst,  or  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  is  the  seooud 
Shelley.  Tlie  latter  has  had  praise  enough,  and  is  angry  and  weary 
of  it,  like  his  own  gods ;  but  it  is  all  true.     Uis  verse  is  music, 

•  The  woU-known  story  of  the  Bacchos  of  tlie  UflSzii  is,  wo  l»  liovo,  undoubted. 

t  There  is  a  curious  analogy  botwcea  Mr.  Buchanan's  libttrulity  of  aUowanee  to 
tiaemty,  fiicce,  imd  brilliancy  nf  spirit,  and  wlwft  Hr.  Bnddn  s&ya  of  colour  in  fMh» 
painting  (Mod.  Paint«r9,  vol.  ii.  p.  121,  sec.  1,  ch.  14).  "Right  splendour  of  colour 
bnlli  ln  j\rs  cut  niililc  severity  of  form,  and  is  ilsolf  purifying  and  clcanmnir.  like  firf», 
funiiafaing  also  to  the  painter  an  e^tcuae  for  the  choice  of  hia  aubjecl,  seeiog  that  he  may 
1w  ■u^iiwad  At  not  hnyiag  pttintnd  it  Intt  in  tfa*  «f  its  aliatnct  glorj  of  ootoiiK 

.md  fuim.    The  m  rr  pow.  r  of  p*  rfr<  t  anil  Lclowing  colour 'will  in  some  sort  redeem  oven 

a  debased  tendency  of  mind— as  with  Titian  With  Uiorgiono,  who  had  more 

imaginatm  ifttdlect,  tlM  aenie  of  nudity  is  utterly  loet,  and  his  figoiw  move  UMiig  til* 
IM  mn  flsy  inllw^  and  lift  <m  Ow  f0M  lika  flikM  oC  MBd^ 
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and  liis  fancy  is  colour,  lie  would  not  care  for  our  petting,  nor 
will  our  ozpostnlatumB  give  him  pain.  But  lio  does  care  for  art,  and 
he  ought  to  consider,  at  leisure,  hour  fiir  his  writings  (and  much  more 
their  various  apologies)  tend  to  discourage  art  altogether  as  a  means 
of  teaching  or  elervatixig  the  people.  He  and  his  views  are  like  a 
standing  protest  against  ri^t  and  modenito  liberty  of  description  in 
words  or  in  fonn.  Philistinisui  is  had  enough,  we  all  know ;  but 
decent^,  continence,  rc«?poct  for  little  ones,  right  rcascmi  Theism — 
these  things  are  not  Philistinism, — at  least,  if  they  arc,  then,  like 
David,  we  shall  have  to  flee  to  Gath  for  shelter.  All  this  wailing 
about  beauty  and  the  old  gods  has  more  to  do  with  hatred  to  Christ- 
ianity, or  to  any  faith  whatever,  than  with  love  of  l>eauty.  Men 
repeat  the  thoughts  of  Julian  and  Libanius,  and  poem  not  to  see  that 
they  appeal*  d  for  the  gods  of  the  past,  and  not  to  them  ;  that  they 
called  ou  men  to  venerate  th*^  names  which  their  victorious  ancestors 
had  nmned,  without  encouraging  men  to  pray  those  names  to  help 
them  in  battle,  or  make  them  true  and  wise  in  peace.  2!Mr  &ith  in 
their  mythology  was  historical  and  poetical,  not  practical.  They 
hade  men  consider  what  the  old  gods  had  done  for  them ;  and  believed, 
in  &ct,  that  the  old  gods  really  did  it,  and  might  do  it  again,  just  as 
mueh  as  we  believe  it.  The  Galilean  conqnerod,  because  His  fdlowers 
held  that  He  would  help  tliom  in  their  weakness,  then  and  there  in  the 
present,  and  because  He  did  so.  Pericles  and  Phidias  were  half 
pagans,  half  pure  theists* — and  as  such,  they  seem  to  have  held  a 
more  definite  creed  than  many  in  our  own  day.  They  worked  in  art 
for  worship  and  dedication,  to  glorify  gods  unseen,  with  half-formed 
thoughts  of  one  God  i;nseeu,  whose  qualities  and  powers  the  nioro 
familiar  names  rrju  ■  tited.  Their  religious  position  would  be  de- 
graded by  eomp.m-.uu  with  that  of  Julian  or  of  Leo,*  or  of  our  own 
modem  school  of  denial  ;  inasmuch  m  they  believed  in  good  eurnciit 
in  something  greater  than  themselves,  who  cared  for  them  and  others^ 
and  heard  their  prayers. 

The  question  of  the  morality  of  art,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  artist  for  his  writing  or  painting,  answers  itsdf  at 
once,  on  Ohristian  grounds.  There  is  no  morality  or  tiie  contrary  in 
a  technical  system  as  such.  A  very  had  man  may  he  a  good  painter, 
or  vice  tend,  as  far  as  knowledge  of  ways  and  means  can  go.  But  a 
bad  man  will  make  a  bad  use  of  his  art,  as  he  would  of  bis  money, 
health,  strength,  or  of  knowledge  of  any  other  kind ;  and  for  sack 
abuse  he  is  responsible.  And  unless  you  acknowledge  such  respon- 
sibility and  cast  off  the  reproach  of  the  Kenaisfsnnce,  in<?toad  of 
embracing  it,  and  look  back  to  the  statues  of  the  gods  of  Greece 
instead  of  the  foulness  of  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  cast  out  volup* 
*  See  Frofooaor  ZeUer'a  utide  in  No.  xvL  of  the  Qmimporarjf  M$nno. 
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timusnoss  from  \our  own  patronage  oiifl  tbo  i-chcols  of  your  painters, 
art  will  always  lie  under  suspicion  in  this  country,  and  will  never 
come  forth  to  teach  the  peoplo  as  she  should.  Whon  the  two  leading 
influences  over  the  ordinary  Eu^Ubii  moral  nature  are  fear  of  Popery 
and  lovo  of  propriety,  why  should  art  be  made  to  offend  them  belli 
at  onceP  All  poet8»  painters,  and  qitan-teaohen  who  have  no  rods  in 
their  hands,  must  needs  teach  with  sulmuBsion,  and  some  oomplisnce.. 
and  endless  patience ;  and  oomplianoe  with  the  laws  of  decen^  has 
eveiTthing  to  do  with  applied  art  and  creaiiTe  art,  if  nothing  with 
art  as  a  set  of  abstract  rules.    Take  the  m<nBlity  out  of  art,  and  it 
goes  dS  straightway  in  search  of  the  greatest  visible  and  physical 
beauty — and  that  is  found  in  female  nudity,  as  Cellini  said  first,  and 
Etty  afterwards.    Positivism  means  materialism,  and  that  in  art 
means  sensualism  ;  and  it  is  fear  of  Rcnsualism,  often  foolish  and 
narrow,  whic  li  maVo^  so  many  people  in  England  hostile  or  indilferent 
to  high  or  re  sl  :i  i  t -education.    But  what  may  Mr.  Swinburne  now, 
or  what  did  hits  piototj'pe,  really  care  for  the  peoplo?  for  the  poor 
who  arc  rough,  and  the  middle  classes  who  are  dull?  "what  care 
these  roarers  for  the  uaiao  ui  l^iiglaud  ?"  what  has  their  art  to  teach 
the  simple  man  or  the  poor  man,  unless  it  be  that  he  is  to  rise  and 
guillotine  all  above  him  f  Their  love  of  lower  nature  is  only  aiuyther 
form  of  contempt  for  man ;  their  anger  is  the  wrath  of  under- 
graduates, who  porofess  infidelity  to  talce  it  out  of  the  Dons ;  and  they 
retain  one  form  of  creed,  that  is  to  say,  aristooracy  turned  up  with 
atheism. 

We  do  not  want  to  preach  at  painters ;  but  of  one  moral  change 
we  must  speak,  with  assurance  that  the  practice  of  Christian  duty 
will  save  them  from  it.  In  their  love  for  beauty,  they  are  not  un- 
likely to  lo?c  sympathy  for  all  except  beautiful  things,  places,  and 
persons.  The  painter  was  not  made,  nor  the  poet  either,  simply  to 
sit  in  the  best  and  prettiest  corners  of  life,  surrounded  with  the  best, 
cleverest,  and  prettiest  j)eople^ — still  less  with  the  worst  and  prettiest. 
Either  poet  or  pairte."  ought  to  feel  for  the  dull  as  well  as  the 
brilliant,  and  for  the  victims  of  civili/uUou  moii'  tiiau  for  its  flowers. 
Lovo  is  better  than  knowledge  after  aU.  "There  is  not,  at  this 
moment,  a  junior  student  in  our  schools  of  painting,  who  does  not 

know  twice  as  much  about  the  art  as  GKotto  did  but  let  him 

leave  his  academy  batches,  and  go  out  into  the  highway  and  hedges, 
and  there  rejoioe  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep.  And  in  the  next  world,  among  the  companies  of  the  great 
and  good,  Giotto  will  give  his  hand  to  him,  and  lead  him  into  their 

white  circle,  and  say, '  This  is  our  brother  " 

E.  St.  Jouk  TYBWRrrr. 
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(Eitvrtt  dt  UUmitt,  pubU£««  pour  U  preiuiere  fob  d'aprta  )m  mMOMriU 
origioAox,  tmo  nan*  «t  introductiaM  ptr  A.  VmraUB  M  OlBKIL. 
Mi^UlniitodaVlmiBfiMatMnik  U». 

LEIBNITZ  0Tip-n<>c(l  in  the  correspondence  of  which  some  sketch 
has  already  been  given  in  the  contich'nce  that  the  reunion  of  the 
Chun  hes  of  Kimu'  and  Germany  was  possil)lc.  It  is  this  which  gives 
strong  personal  interest  to  his  letters.    They  speak  the  conviction 
of  his  mind.   When  ho  associated  with  Molanus  and  other  moderate 
Lutheran  divines  in  proposing  a  scheme  to  meet  the  overtnreB  of 
Spinohi,  the  object  appeared  not  only  desirable,  such  as  the 
stances  of  his  conntiy  and  the  peace  of  Ohristendom  adTised,  but 
practicable.   This  beUef,  however,  did  not  blind  him  to  the  almost 
insuperable  difHcidties  in  the  way ;  nor  did  it  lessen  the  presentiment 
that  the  pride  of  some,  and  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  many, 
would  render  his  own  efforts,  and  those  of  men  like-minded  with  him- 
self, for  the  time  fruitless.    "  Reigning  passions  "  were  too  strongly 
set  against  the  counsels  of  moderate  men  to  render  reunion  likely ; 
hut  as  flu-re  was  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  it  should  not 
take  effect,  and  as  it  was  a  thing  most  worthy  of  a  Christian  man's 
study,  it  was  worth  making  an  attempt  to  realize  it.    Present  failure 
would  at  least  smooth  the  way  for  future  efforts.    Hence  it  was  no 
day  dream  of  leisure  houi's  in  which  he  indulged  :  no  game  of  dialec- 
tic skill  which  he  played  with  Bossuet  when  he  stripped  his  arguments 
of  rhetoric,  and  lidd  bare  all  their  weakness;  nor  was  it  with  feigned 
sympathy  that  he  answered  FeUisson's  appeals^  nor  firauL  desixe  to 
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gratify  a  wmnan's  \  i:iity  that  he  discussed  wiih.  Madame  dc  Buriuu 
the  qucstiou  of  the  churche.s.  But  ho  bt-lieved  thai  there  was  a  way 
to  reunion,  if  men  niDved  I»v  Lhristiuu  charity-  wuukl  hut  iollow 
reu^n,  and  that  uo  htbour  wai  lost  in  search  of  it.  It  imiv  bo  added 
onco  for  all|  tl^itj  bom  on  the  Protestant  side,  which  then  politically 
speeking  was  die  weaker,  he  temalned  all  hie  life  true  to  %  though 
worldly  honour  and  high  poaition  would  have  been  the  sure  rewards  of 
secession ;  and  though  he  was  persuaded,  as  few  Protestants  have 
heeii  before  or  smce^  that  the  differences,  except  on  one  essential 
point,  were  not  such  as  to  justify  schism* 

Leibnitz  had  no  hope  that  any  real  step  could  be  gainc  l  ti  wards 
the  reunion  which  he  believed  to  be  possibly  unless  a  complete  change 
was  made  in  the  usual  method  of  coutroversy.  In  the  outline  of  his 
project  "  pour  finir  les  controvcrsca  de  Religion,"  "wliieh  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  "Systcma  Theologicuin,"  he  described  at  length 
the  faults  of  rehVious  eoiitrovci-sy  as  it  was  tlieii  carried  on  by  the 
instructed  and  the  ignorant.  It  will  be  our  aim  here  and  throughout 
thiis  paper  to  give  in  as  condensed  a  form  and  Uii  faithi'ully  as  possible 
the  substance  ot  \s  liat  he  wrote.  "  Men,"  he  says,  "  unconsciously,  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  practise  some  or  all  of  these  tricks  of  reasoning. 
They  choose  a  plan  <^  their  own,  and  arrange  their  own  and  their 
adversary's  arguments  just  as  it  suits  them.  With  every  fresh  reply, 
there  is  a  shifting  of  the  ground,  rearrangement  of  the  subject;  and 
no  end  to  the  confusion.  Or  &ey  expand  the  matter  unda*  discussion 
beyond  proportion,  so  that  those  who  cannot  give  their  whole  time  to 
it»  cease  to  attend  to  it  at  aU.  Or,  without  evil  design,  and  simply 
from  desire  to  tum  everything  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  cause, 
they  misrepresent  orweakffll  the  force  of  their  adversary's  arguments; 
or  they  repeat  their  own  arguments,  regardless,  from  forgetfiihiess  or 
contempt,  of  the  answers  which  hnre  heeu  already  given  to  them ; 
or  they  abandon  the  main  question,  and  iuconjiidorately  attack  some 
incidental  difficulty,  which  only  provokes  now  debate  and  hanih 
words."* 

Now,  to  correct  these  grave  iuuiu  which  he  believed  to  be  muiii 
causes  of  uusuuderstanding  of  one  another's  meaning,  and  hence  of 
disaenaon  among  Christtaas  who  hold  the  same  great  articles  of 
fiufh,  Leibnits  proposed  a  method  of  his  own.  No  short  eaay  method 
which  pretended  to  save  time  or  spare  discussion.  He  who  followed 
it  must  first  attain  by  patient  investigation  a  borough  knowledge  of 
both  sides  of  the  question  at  issue.  He  must  be  so  calm  and  dis- 
passionate a  seeker  for  truth,  as  to  be  able  to  write  on  the  subjects  of 
controversy  in  such  a  way,  that  the  reader  would  not  know  to  which 
side  he  belonged.   For  confusion,  digression,  repetition,  the  common 

•  i  469-468. 
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faults  at  all  times  of  religioiiii  dibcuftsion,  Leibniti!  ftulistituted  the 
clear,  brief,  exact  statement  of  the  views  of  both  hidob,  so  that  the 
reatler  being  ftilly  iiilbniie<l  of  these,  would  need  but  good  sense  to 
enable  him  to  decide  between  them,  lie  who  uses  this  method,  he 
says,  must  be  neither  judge,  plaintiff,  defendant,  nor  umpii'c,  but 
Bimply  reporter.*  The  imposeibility  of  discovering  from  Ids  nartatiTe 
to  which  side  he  inclinos  will  be  the  test  of  his  fidelity,  as  it  is  the 
sure  sign  of  moderation  and  Mmess.  He  must  also  shorten  the 
dispute  as  much  as  poasihle,  and  present  it  in  such  form  that  it 
may  he  seen  at  a  glance;  and  his  narrative  of  it  must  he  so 
dearly  written  that  a  man  of  ordinaiy  good  sense  will  hare  no  need 
to  ask  for  fuller  explanation  of  the  meaning.f  The  irices  of  contro- 
veorsy  are  still  so  common,  as  to  make  the  method  which  Leihnits 
proposed  to  correct  thorn  worth  considering.  Misunderstanding  of 
one  another's  meaning,  it  has  In  en  said,  lies  at  the  root  of  most 
diffisrences.^  And  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  visual  practice  of 
learning  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  other  communions  than  our  own, 
not  from  the  symbolical  honks  in  which  those  doctrine??  are  anthorita- 
tively  recorded,  but  from  ex  parte  statements  of  opponents  \\  ho~o  aim 
was  to  rct'iite  tlioni,  does  not  greatly  tend  to  keep  alive  those  dif- 
ferenee>.  Few  students  in  later  life,  who  have  gone  directly  to  the 
real  authorities,  but  take  f^huuic  to  themselves  for  their  uneonscious 
injustice  to  the  8acre<l  beliefs  of  other  Christians.  And  this,  we 
believe,  is  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  text  books  of  eui  U  <iays. 
But  how  many  never  get  beyond  the  knowledge  of  these,  and  remain 
ignorant  of  what  those  doctrines  really  are  which  they  so  Tehemently 
denounce! 

Leihnitz'  letters  illustrate  his  method.  They  are  models  of  what 
controversy  ought  to  be;  He  does  justice  to  the  force  of  his  opponent'^ 
argument.  He  has  no  desire  to  crush  him  by  retort.  His  aim  is 
rather  to  find  out  what  of  truth  there  may  bo  in  his  argument,  and 
then,  if  necessary,  to  prove  the  comdusion  inconsistent  with  it.  His 
scheme  of  conciliation  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  his  opponent 
can  accept  it  without  doing  violence  to  his  own  principles.  He  se^ 
some  point  of  contact  on  which  the  two  sides  may  meet ;  some  prin- 
ciple which  shall  combine  apparent  contradiction,  and  when,  as  in 
his  last  controversy  ^^^th  Bossuet,  concerning  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
he  most  vehemently  opposes  the  decree  of  Trent,  he^  nevertheless 
leaves  the  bridge  lor  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  anrl  him  elf  suggests 
an  interpretation  of  tliat  decree  which  shall  botli  rceonc  ilc  it  with  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  Clmrch,  and  satiisl'y  well-founded  Protestant 
objeclioiib.  But  he  is  pitilessly  se\  ere  upon  the  dcidamation  which 
the  great  orator,  after  his  own  manner,  and  perhaps  unconsciously, 
used.    He  has  no  inclination  himself,  i  nJ  he  will  not  permit  others, 
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to  aubfititute  rhi'l(»i  ic  for  reason.  Besides  wliieb,  he  holds  fast  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  historical  fact^;  ho  will  not  allow  them  to  bo 

ox  plained  aw:iy  ;  not  cvpii  wlioii  otlier  facts  seem  to  cancel  them,  or 
certainly  nHlucc  tlioir  iinportaiice,  will  lie  have  them  omitted;  as  in 
the  iuHlauee  of  the  univer.sal  reception  by  the  French  Church  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  surely  cancels  any  i'orce  there  might  be  in  the 
fact  on  which  Leibuilz  pertinaciously  insists,  that  the  Council  was 
never  authoritatively  published  in  France,  or  received  by  the  French 
people. 

"  In  important  matters,"  he  says,  writing  to  Madame  de  Barion,*  "  I  like 
reaaoning  to  be  clear  and  brief  (raisonnement  tout  sec),  with  no  beauty  or 
omametit:  sadi  reasoning  an  :h  i  onntantB  and  surveytm  use  in  treating  of 
lines  and  numbers.  All  that  M.  de  Meanx  nnd  Pellisson  say  is  admirnble; 
the  force  and  beauty  of  tbtiir  expressions  charm  me  even  so  lar  as  to  rob  me 
of  my  j  iid^inent  But  when  I  come  to  examine  their  reaaoning  as  a  lo^daa 
and  calculator,  it  escapes  my  grasp ;  and  though  it  appears  mYu\,  I  find  that  it 
proves  nothing;  tbnt  it  is  meant  to  prove.  Would  to  God  that  they  could  free 
thcmsulvca  iruiu  adopting  party  views." 

And  to  Boasuet  he  writea:  f — 

"  When  it  is  a  question  of  gettug  to  the  hottmn  of  things  and  anrrving  at 

truth,  would  it  not  bo  better  to  agree  on  another  method  'than  mere  supposi- 
tious aud  argumcuts,  wiiich  only  beg  the  question),  a  method  wliieh  should 
not  be  veiy  unlike  that  of  geomotricians,  and  only  take  for  giasted  what  the 
advenoiy  really  allows,  or  what  may  be  naid  to  have  been  already  proved  by 

exnet  reasoning.  It  is  fuch  a  nietliod  I  wish  to  use  as  cuts  off  from  the  first 
all  that  is  offensive,  clears  away  the  mists  of  tine  writing,  and  destroys  the 
advantages  which  eloquence  ond  authority  lend  to  great  men,  in  order  that 

truth  aloDC  may  prevm.  Kow,  aeconliri';  to  tins  method,  yon  may  say  that 
such  a  fouiii  il  hw?.  drrided  this  or  tliat,  hut  you  may  not  say  tliat  it  is  the 
judgment  of  the  C'liurch  which  has  decided,  uutil  you  have  hhown  that  in 
giving  the  judgment  the  conditions  of  a  lawful  ODCumenical  council  were  ful- 
filled, or  that  the  universal  Cbiirch  has  declared  iSelf  by  otlier  si;^ns ;  so  that 
instead  of  saying  the  *  Church,'  you  will  have  to  say  the  *  Koman  Church.'  '* 

II.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  differences  between  the  Church^  were 
diacuaeed  in  the  calm,  dispawionate,  rational  spirit  which  Leibnitz 
thus  8uggeste<l,  what  scheme  of  reunion  wa.s  likely  to  succeed  ? 
Many  Hcbemo-^  had  been  proposed,  many  ways  tried,  but  each  one  of 
them  biul  proved  insnffieimit  of  itself,  r.;/.,  tolt  vance  and  civil  jicace 
moderate  the  evils  of  disunicn,  but  do  not  remove  them.  The  way 
of  ri^oftr  is  neither  lawful  nor  safe.  Debate  or  dineKMion  is  ineftcctual 
alone,  because  there  is  no  recognised  cdurt  ed"  aj)peal :  "  most  books  of 
controversy  have  been  written  for  fielf-satisluction,  to  win  the  applause 
of  one's  own  party  by  surprising  one's  odT^flaiji  rather  than  in  a 
way  to  conTinoe  and  enlighten  him."t  Henee  conraltations  and 
ooxiferencee  are  generally  finiitless,  and  most  often  serve  only  to 
embitter  men's  minds  and  «i%lrittil}<i  xiew  oontroToniea."!  Ej^buuh 
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Hon  or  expotiUon,  tbe  plan  which  Bossuet  tnuted  and  followed,  was 
also  inadequate  to  the  desired  aid.  It  may  coatribute  to  the  solution 
of  questions  which  are  merely  Terhal,  but  hero  are  deeper  questions 
at  issue  which  cannot  be  settled  by  mere  technical  definitions. 

NeitTior  jsidc  is  nble  now  to  convince  the  other;  and  hence  neither 
writings  nor  coiiforences  avail.  80  many  plausible  reasons  can  be 
iirped  by  both  parties  from  Scripture,  tlie  Fatliers,  and  Irom  reason, 
in  luvour  of  llieir  own  view  of  dii>puted  doctrines,  that  there  is  no 
end  to  the  coutroversj''  thereupon. 

But  one  way  lies  open,  which,  combining  all  that  is  good  iu  those 
hitherto  tried,  may  lead  to  some  result  It  is  the  way  of  abHtraction 
or  Mf^0iMto»,  of  setting  aside  for  ever  those  diffiareiioee  which  are 
unimportantt  and  of  referring  such  as  are  essential  to  the  judgment 
of  a  future  council,  "  until  the  day  come  when  the  Church  of  God, 
re-established  in  peace,  shall  find  it  opportune  by  the  Toice  of  an 
(BComenical  coimcil  to  put  an  end  to  them."* 

Now  in  Leibnitz'  opinion  the  fonndati<Hi  of  any  practicable  scheme 
must  be  this — to  do  no  violence  to  tiie  essential  principles  of  either 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  And  it  was  one  great  object  of  his  letters 
to  prove  that  those  principles  were  not  radically  at  variance.  "What 
is  the  essential  j)rinciple  of  Catholicism?  He  describe*:  it  as  the 
spirit  of  siibmi><si()n  to  wliat  tlu*  Clinrch  tenches,  readiness  to  believe, 
and  desire  to  learn  what  God  reveals  not  only  by  His  AVord  in  the 
8enptures,  but  also  by  His  unwritten  word,  which  is  the  interpreter 
of  that ;  80  that  when  the  Church  witnesses  in  a  la wf idly  held  oecume- 
nical council  that  sudi  and  such  doctrine  has  been  expressly  or  virtually 
revealed  in  sacred  Scriptures,  or  by  traditkm,  unresnrved  sabmission  ia 
given  to  it,  because  aU  the  necessary  conditions  have  been  ftdfilled, 
and  the  Ghufch,  according  to  the  promise  of  the  Hdy  Spirit,  has  been 
guided  into  all  tru11i.t  Are  the  principles  of  Protestants  reconcilable 
with  this  spirit  of  submission  ?  At  first  sight  their  maxims  appear  to 
be  contrary  to  it ;  because  Protestants  recognise  the  divine  Scriptures 
alone  as  Bule  and  Judge,  and  reject  the  authority  of  tradition  or  the 
unwritten  word  as  the  sure  interpreter  of  those  Scriptures.  But  he 
adds,  this  apparent  contrari'  tv  is  due  more  to  the  mesentendu  "  of 
individuals  than  to  tlie  liin^niii^-e  of  fi^Tnbolical  books.*  Most  Pro- 
te-^tants  accept  tb(^  Au;.jhburg  (.'oiifession.  It  may  be  reirarded  as  the 
most  generally  received  s^Tiibol  *>f  tlieir  Cbnrches.  Now  those  who 
signed  this  symbol  appealed  to  and  held  lhcmhel\e.s  Ixtnnd  by  the 
decisions  of  a  general  council.  "  The  electors,  princes,  and  IK'e  cities 
of  the  Empire  which  first  signed  (the  Confession  of  Augsburg),  and 
all  other  kings,  princes  and  states  which  have  since  approved  it, 
declared  in  the  beginning  of  that  work  which  was  delivered  and  read 
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in  the  Diet,  a.d.  1530,  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  that 
they  did  not  refiise  to  obey  the  ^oice  of  iSbB  Chuieh  uttered  in  a 
general  oouncil,"*  they  deckred  that  in  all  obedienee  th^  would 
consent  to  appear  in  such  a  council  as  the  Emperor  promised  he 

would  endeavour  to  pertuado  the  Pope  to  summon. 

The  scheme  of  reunion  which  Leibnitz  advocated  thus  turned  mainly 
upon  t  wo  points,  (1)  the  mspcnsion  of  tho  rlecrws  of  Trent  in  favour 
of  Protestants,  and  (2)  tlic  reference  ol"  the  doctrines  in  dispute  to  the 
acttlcment  o{  a  future  a'cumenical  council.  This  was  the  only  tjchciuc 
which  seemed — if  men  were  but  actuated  by  motives  of  Chri.stian 
charity,  uud  ready  to  make  concessioa^  iur  the  attainment  of  so  great 
a  good  as  the  peace  of  Christendom — ^at  all  practicable.  The  matter 
waa  one  in  which  the  honour  and  interest,  not  of  a  few  indxridiiale, 
hat  of  flourishing  nations,  were  ooncemed.  And  it  left  that  hononr 
intact  There  was  neither  revocation,  nor  retraction,  nor  ''amende 
hcnorahle  **  reqiiired  to  wound  the  dignity  tjS  eitiier  side.  Bome  was 
not  called  upon  to  renounce  the  Oouncil  of  IVent,  nor  Protestants  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  "  AppearanceB,  v.  l  i  h  must  he  considered 
in  political  questions/*  were  thus  saved.  The  thing  was  hkwiul,  if 
the  end  justified  itf  Writing  to  Madame  de  Borion,  he  says : — 

*<  1^6  do  not  ask  yon  to  renounce  the  eounoil.    What  wc  aak  is  that  you 

will  not  force  it  upon  us.  Follow  the  example  of  the  Couucil  of  Basle,  which 
united  with  the  Bohemians^  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  Council  of 
Constance,  held  against  them,  who  complained  of  the  *  nullitSs  *  of  that  coon* 
eil  just  as  Protestants  complain  of  the  Council  of  Trent.    The  matter  was 

rcfi  rred  to  tin  fli^jcusaioii  of  a  future  oouncil,  without  the  £ilthen  of  £asle 
xenouQcing,  lor  tUuir  part,  the  authority  of  Constance."§ 

It  must  not  he  supposed  that  while  advocating  reimum  based  on  such 
a  scheme  of  suspension  of  differences  and  mutual  conceasioni^  Leibnits 
and  thme  with  whom  he  acted  were  indifferent  to  the  many  ahasei 

and  superstitions  prevailing^  in  the  churclies  which  obeyetl  the  Roman 
rule,  wliich  seemed  to  the  mass  of  Protestants  tlu-n,  as  now,  suffirirat 
cause  of  separation.  Again  and  a^ain  in  tlieso  letters  he  speaks 
bitterly  of  that  tacit  consent  and  authority  which  is  in  a  manner 
given  to  superstitious  in  the  Koiiiun  Church  by  the  public  toleration 
of  them  in  churches  and  confrutcrnitie*.  "  However  much  charity 
may  coum>el  reunion,  the  supreme  law  whidi  is  the  love  of  God,  and 
which  looks  to  the  conacienoe  of  those  who  are  offended  hy  these  (super- 
atitions  practices),  aud  of  those  Protestants  who  will  he  ezpooed  to  them, 

*  •  ii.  7.  t    "  13;  J.  15. 

I  An  account  of  tho  '*  compatUia  "  concluded  between  tho  legates  of  the  Council  of 
Bade  md  the  pkoaipoteatiariefl  of  the  "  gcneralin  congregatio  llegni  Bohemue  «t  ]ls»> 
chionatus  Moravia,"  is  giveii  in  QisteUc^a  Itahrboch  der  Kixehmgeicluelite.  B. 
AbUi.  4ib,  442. 
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comes  ill  to  forbid  it."  Nor  did  it  appear  any  sufficieut  answer  to 
say,  OS  did  some  of  his  oorrespoiidents,  that  thoee  popular  devotioiis 
which  may  toid  to  sopentitioii  need  he  no  real  hindnnoe  to  leomon, 
not  heing  of  ohligatiom.  It  is  diflScult^  he  replies,  to  enter  a  comnm- 
luon  in  which  pemidous  abuses  are  authorised,  such  as  do  yiolenoe 
to  the  essence  of  piety.  Why  are  ihsj  not  done  away  when  thej 
ought  to  he,  and  when  their  removal  is  possible?*  But  if  there  were 
no  such  practLcal  abuses,  and  if  those  which  leodst  weie  done  away, 
the  great  hindrance  would  still  remain  which  only  the  stispension  of 
the  decisions  of  Trent  could  rmove.  Opinions  which  Protestants 
found  neither  consonant  to  reason  nor  to  the  Scriptures,  nor  to  the 
Toice  of  the  imiverHal  Church,  were  required  to  be  believed :  and  such 
belief  Protlastants  could  not  gim 

"  This  is  no  arbitrary  sentiment.   Eren  if  I  ^nshed,  I  could  not  make  such 

a  declnrntion  (of  1  t  li.  P;  \vilhi)ut  lyinj^.**f  '*  If  it  is  thought  tliat  perfect 

consent  will  ever  be  jraiued  to  the  decisions  of  Trent,  farewell  to  reunion ;  it 
is  the  opinion  of  M.  1' Abbe  de  Lookum  (Molanus)  that  we  ought  not  to  think 
of  such  submission.  The  condition  is  verily  burdensome,  or  i  atlu  r,  impossible. 
It  is  sufficient  for  a  tnic  Catholic  to  submit  to  the  voice  of  tlu  Cliurch,  which 
.  voice  wc  cannot  recognise  in  this  kind  of  decision.  If  France  is  allowed  not 
to  recognise  the  last  Lateran  council  and  others,  and  Italy  not  to  recognise 
that  of  Basle,  surely  it  may  bo  allowed  to  a  large  part  of  Europe  to  dcmwd 
a  council  more  anthorizi  d  than  that  of  Trent,  without  othon  being  biadersd 
from  recognising  it  until  a  better  one  shall  bo  hcld."| 

This  letter,  and  there  are  many  others  of  like  import^  may  be  said 

to  contain  the  ultimatum  of  the  Lutherans.  The  line  of  concession 
was  clearly  drawn  in  it,  beyond  which  they  would  not  advance.  Nor 
indeed  when  the  negotiations  were  first  set  on  foot  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  required  that  they  should : — 

"  Borne  weighty  theologians"  (of  the  Eomsn  GathoHe  Chureh),  he  writes, 

''have  revived  a  moile  of  re<  onciliution  which  their  ancestors  before  attempted, 
which  is  the  very  road  to  it,  and  which— joined  to  an  effective  d"f  l:ir;;*inn 
aguiubt  abuses — may  restore  peace  to  the  Church.  M.  de  ileaux  has  raised 
doubts  from  which  others  were  free,  and  caused  trouble.  I  hqpo,  however, 
that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  nusnadentsnding.'*§ 

But  within  the  line  Lutherans  were  prepared  to  go  very&r  to 
meet  the  proposals  of  Spinola,  "who  had  come  to  this  country  by 
order  receiTed  tetm  the  court  of  Borne,  to  take  in  hand  and  promote 
the  sacred  business  of  Christian  reunion."!) 

The  concessions  wludi  they  were  willing  to  make  are  set  forth  in  a 
project  drawn  up  by  Leibnitz,  evidently  with  much  thought  and  care, 
in  the  name  of  the  Abb^  de  Lockum  (Mol.inus)  "pour  facilitor  l;i  re- 
union dee  Protestonts  ayec  lea  Bomains  Oatholiques,"  If  which  may 
be  considered  to  represent  the  Yiews  of  the  most  moderate  and  learned 
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Lutheran  tlieologiaiu  of  tiie  time;  liow  fax  it  woald  hare  been 
approved  by  the  great  body  of  the  Latheran  dergy-  and  people,  it  is 
impoasihle  to  say.  It  forcibly  expresses  the  writer's  conTiction  of 
the  necessity  of  peace,  if  only  from  fear  of  the  tremendous  caUmip 
ties  which  might  again  befitU  -Germany  from  religions  dissension. 

**  What  Protestants  desire  is  needed  for  the  welfare  of  an  infinite  number  of 

*;n  )1-  r  il  vmed  by  the  precious  blood  of  Josus  Christ,  whom  we  sec  daily  and 
shall  further  see,  perislunj;  miscmbly  on  account  of  the  terriblo  aniniocities 
which  Christians  exhibit  towards  ono  another  when,  under  the  cloak  ol  zcai 
for  a  religion  ol  te  a  ill^ttnderstood,  they  bieak  the  most  sooied  bonds  of  ohaiily 
and  humanity." 

The  writer  anticipates  the  suspicion  and  bad  name  which  are  pretty 
sure  to  fell  to  the  lot  of  moderate  men  at  all  times>  bnt  in  snch  a 
cause  he  does  not  fear  to  incur  it  The  project  first  sets  fordi  that 
the  charge  of  heresy  against  Protestants  is  nntme^  because  they  are 
willing  to  sulnnit  to  the  judgment  of  a  truly  sumnKmed  oecumenical 
COUnciL    Supposing,  then,  such  charge  withdrawn.    Even  before  a 
Gouncfl  can  be  called  together,  preliminary  reunion  would  be  possiUe 
if  the  following  conditions  were  granted  by  the  Pope.    1.  Pro- 
testants sliall  ever  retain  the  Communion  in  two  kinds,  yet  they 
shall  not  condemn  the  Commimion  in  one  kind.    2.  Solitary  masses, 
or  "  8uns  comraimions,"  tli<^  n^jf  of  a  langaiage  unknown  to  the  people, 
and  other  pructicos  of  the  lioman  Church,  .shall  not  be  introduced  in 
Protestant  churclics,  which  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  their  own  rites. 
Protestants  shall  extend  the  same  freedom  which  tliey  enjoy  to  others 
in  all  things  which  do  not  offend  piety,  not  doubting  that  the  I'ope 
will  lefinm  audi  abuses  in  the  BiBnan  Church  as  do.   3.  Mar- 
riage of  ecclesiastics  shall  be  left  free.  4.  Previous  ordinations  of 
the  Protestsnt  dergy  shall  be  considered  valid ;  bnt,  in  ibture,  to 
avoid  doubt  and  serupleb  what  is  believed  essential  to  ordination  in 
the  Roman  Ohmtiih  shall  be  observed.   5.  Ecclesiastical  propnty 
shall  remain  undi.'iturbod  according  to  the  settlement  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.    6.  The  Pope  shall  take  off  anathemas  and  excommuni- 
cations  from  Protestants,  and,  entering  into  union  with  them,  he 
shall  declare  them  to  be  neither  heretics  nor  schismatics,  "  notwith- 
stnndinp:  any  di«seTi*'ioTis  which  remain  with  respect  of  certain  con- 
troversies as  vet  unacconinii)(late<l,  or  such  m  mav  be  set  aside  or 
reserved,  lor  the  t'uturc  decisiun  of  an  fecumeuical  council."*  Other 
demands  which  might  be  ui"ged  are  either  inchulcd  in  those  specified, 
or,  as  being  less  ncccssar}-,  can  be  deferre<l.  Leibnitz  gives  the  reasons 
already  stated  why,  as  he  bclioves,  the  l*ope,  acting  strictly  on 
Boman  Catholic  principles,  might  accord  all  these  demands. 
One  ijnestion,  he  adds,  which  was  formerly  the  principal  cause  of 
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rapiurej  liaa  yioldsd  to  more  exact  diwnuttoii.  Tliere  remains  no 
lesl  esBential  difoenoe  (between  the  Ohurohes)  on  ihe  doctrine  of 
justification,  and  ^ua  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  what  has 
been  already  obtained."  As  Leibnits  was  deliberatelj  recording  no 
individual  opinion,  but  that  of  many  who  were  in  positions  of  autho- 
rity, ibis  statement  is  a  noticeable  one  for  the  history  of  religious 
doctrine  in  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
project  goes  on  to  say,  supposing  that  the  See  of  Rome  agrees  to 
these  demands,  Protestants  in  return  promise,  for  their  part, — 1.  To 
reconrnise  in  tbe  Bishop  and  See  of  Rome  a  primacy  of  order,  dignity, 
and  direction  over  the  whok*  universal  Church.  ...  to  honour  and 
respect  him  as  supreme  patriarch,  chief  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  chief  ecclesiastical  minister,  and  to  be  obedient  to  him 
according  to  the  n«rht  which  belongs  to  hini  in  spiritual  matters. 
2.  That  they  will  acknowledge  the  established  hierarchy.  ^J.  That  they 
will  recognise  Roman  Catholics  m  brethren,  and  cultivate  union  with 
thorn,  ill  mutual  charity,  notwithstanding  controversies  rciscrvwl  for 
the  Church's  dcciiiiuu.  4.  When  reunion  shall  have  taken  place, 
they  will  do  their  utmost,  not  only  to  preserve  it»  but  also  to  extend 
and  perfect  it  more  and  more ;  Boman  CSatholics  will  do  the  same^ 
that  all  hatred  and  suepici<m  may  at  last  be  done  away.  5.  If  an  aocu- 
menical  coundl  be  found  the  only  means  of  endii^  contooversies, 
Protestants  will  submit  to  its  legitimate  defii^itions :  in  such  a  council 
Protestants  shall  be  acknowledged  as  Oatholic,  and  their  clergy  shall 
hold  in  it  equal  rank  with  Rcnnan  Catholic  clergy  of  the  same  stand* 
ing,  ('.g-,  their  superintendents!  genraals,  and  generalissimos  shall  take 
their  place  as  prelates,  bishops,  archbishops,  metropolitans,  according 
id  the  rank  and  degree  which  each  should  hold  in  the  order  of  the 
Church. 

A])pended  to  this  project  is  a  list  of  three  decads  of  subjocts  of  con- 
troversy between  the  Churches,  which  subjects,  Leibnitz  considered, 
were  either  v(Tbal  ratlier  than  material,  or  wore  capable  of  being  left 
open,  or  might  bo  easily  settled  by  means  of  "  liquidation,"  arid  mutual 
explanation.  Tho  most  imj)()rtant  explanation  required  is  that  the 
Pope  should  publicly  declai-e  that  the  worrls  of  tlie  thirteenth  session 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  vv  hich  it  is  said  that  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be 
adored  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  highest  worship 
(du  euKe  de  kUrie),  have  this  meaning— that  such  worship  is  given 
and  entirely  confined  to  Jesus  Christ  there  present. 

In  that  case  even  Protestants  oould  kneel  at  the  solemn  mass  of 
Catholics  when  ihe  consecrated  bread  and  wine  are  actually  distri- 
buted, because  Jesus  Christ  is  there  by  His  gracious  and  sacramental 
presence,  and  may  be  there  adored  with  the  greatest  devotion  possible, 
whereas  no  more  than  respect  and  honour  are  due  to  the  elements  of 
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hteaH  ancl  wine.*  The  qoeetion  of  ihe  Baeramento  ib  reBotved  bj  Ihe 
difbrenoe  of  meamng  giTm  to  the  word. 

**If  (according  to  the  Aiig8bnr|^  Confeedoo)  all  fbe  rites  which  God  ha* 

commanded,  to  "vrhich  he  hns  joined  the  ])romIso  of  fijaeo,  arc  sacraments,  it 
is  easy  to  decide  wliich  are  sacrnments  properly  so  called,  for  it  does  not 
belong  to  huiuau  authority  to  promise  (grace) ;  therefore  s'l^ns  and  ccremouies 
introduced  by  nmn  without  the  ooaunandment  of  God  cannot  be  aigna  of  graoe, 
howorer  much  tliey  mnj  tend  to  the  instniction  of  the  ignorant.  Thns, 
sacrauMints,  properly  so  called,  are  three :  Baptiaao.  the  Supper  (or  liiucharist), 
and  Absolution."! 

The  really  important  point  of  this  project  is  the  submission  pro- 
mised ou  the  fultilincut  of  certuiu  couclitions  to  tlie  liuiuaii  kieiai  uhy, 
and  to  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  over  the  Church  in.  things 
apiritoaL  It  should  be  notifledihAt  the  sdhmiasioii  was  to  be  coimridant 
with  the  recognition  of  the  Protostaiit  dergj  as  fellow  members  of 
the  eame  hierarchy,  and  that  the  admowled^ient  of  Ptopal  aulihoriiy 
rested  on  a  theory  very  di&ceiit  from  that  of  TJltniinontaneB  then, 
and  sinoe.  Leibiiits  appears  to  hare  believed  that  the  monarcbica] 
fonn  of  CSirislian  government  was  Hho  beat,  and  theielbve  bad  a 
divine  sanction.  When  writing  concerning  a  lawful  council,  he  says, 
"Since  Catholics  require  (in  addition  to  its  consiatiing  of  bdshopa)  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  equally  in  summoning  and  govom- 
ing  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  Protestants  should  olyect,  for,  indeed, 
in  ever}'  college  and  society  of  men  there  is  need  of  a  director."*  In 
a  letter  to  Fabricius  on  the  right  of  the  Roman  Bishop,  he  propoaea 
(majoris  cbaritatis  causa)  the  addition  of  the  words  in  italics : — 

*'  Quum  Deus  sit  Deus  ordinis,  et  corpus  nnius  Ecclcsinc  Catholicic  et 
ApostolicsB  uno  regimine  Hiemrchiac^ue  imiveivali  contincudum  juris  divini 
m,  eoaaeqiiena  eat  nt  ejxudem  rit  jnns  aapremna  in  eospiritualia  Magtatmtiia 

terrainis  so  justis  continens,  dircdoria  potestate  (hocc  verba  nunc  riddo) 
omniaque  necc^saria  ad  erplcndiim  mnnm  pro  Mhtfs  ^^edrstrr  afjevdi  fai-uUate 
ttutnictus,  tameUi  locus  ae  eede*  hujm  poletiatu  in  meiropvU  CJiruitani  tn  bis 
£oma  ax  kumanit  ^muidmri^iomku  plaetimt."^ 

And  again  he  writes  to  the  same  theologian, — 

"  I,  too,  ocknowletlge  (he  had  jnst  said  tliat  IMo'Ianns  ai:n  ed  with  him)  that 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Komou  See  are  of  human  right,  aithough  the  go\  em- 
inent itself  in  Ihe  CSmrch  whidi  for  bnnian  intenska  is  confbrred  upon  it^  ia 
of  divine  right."|| 

And  he  writes  also  to  Alberti,  a  Lutbenm  divine,  who  bad  been 
made  uneaay  by  the  report  of  Spinola's  negotiations : — 

I  anpposc  you  do  not  yourself  diAsr  from  Ifdancfbon,  tliat  a  certam 
tnperioii^  over  bishops  may  be  allowed  the  Biahop  of  Homo  if,  on  such 
terms,  a  real  pence  could  he  purchased.  It  is  another  question  whether  the 
condition  annexed  is  impossible,  but  this  does  not  take  away  the  truth  of  the 
conditioiial  piopoBition."^ 

,  •  JL  183.  t  E  IM,  t  LeOnitv  epiMopoTiaiaiMiiL  ti. 
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III.  This  spirit  ol'  willingness  to  submit  to  tlio  primacy  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  made  the  demand  for  the  sui»peni»iou  of  the  decrees  of  Trent 
only  mure  im]>eTative.  Leibnitz  would  no  more  conseul  to  withdraw 
that  demand  than  Bossuet  to  grant  it.  Hence  the  long  contro- 
Tersjr  of  tho  two.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whose  tone  is  Ihe  firmer 
and  mote  unoompponiisiiig.  Lahnits*  attitude  was  changed.  He  had 
not  reckoned  on  this  opposition  ham  Bossnet;  Spinola's  tenns  of' 
negotiation  had  hem.  altogether  diffevent  Henoeforth  he  takes  the 
olfenaiTe,  and  Tehemently  attacks  the  OooncQ  of  Trent  on  the  groand' 
(1)  that  it  was  not  an  cBcomenical  oooncfl,  and  therafore  not  of  bindiiig 
authority  over  the  whole  Ohurdi;  and  (2)  that  it  had  or rcxl  in  matters 
of  fiuth  by  the  imposition  of  new  doctrhies  under  pain  of  anathema. 
These  two  points  fonn  the  chief  subjects  of  controrersy  between  him 
and  Bossuet.  Even  a  rapid  analysis  of  the  whole  oontrOTersy  would 
carry  us  beyond  our  limits ;  a\  e  sliall  only  aim  at  a  true  rendering  of 
the  chief  topics  of  it.  Leibnitz  arp;iied  that  for  a  council  to  be  a^cn- 
meniciil  it  was  not  siitficicnit  that  one  or  iwn  iintion'^  }\'\<\  trtkeii  part  in  it, 
but  that  the  whole  Church  should  havt  ])CiiU  represeule<l.  The  bibhops 
who  deliberate  and  decide  in  it  must  be  immerons  enougli  to  counter- 
balance one  another,  so  as  to  prevent  one-sided  opinions  from  prevail- 
ing, and  the  undue  iiitiuence  of  any  one  l)arty. 

Then  again  tho  lay  element  should  be  admitted.  Granting 
that  the  decisiye  voioe  auaoB  from  the  bishc^is — whose  decisions 
"should  he  free  from  that  metaphysical  exactness  which  human 
affiurs  do  not  allow  " — yet  nationBl  consent  was  neoessaiy.  Secdar 
powere  ought  to  hare  a  **ooncnrrenoe"  in  the  direction  of  such 
ooundls.  In  ancient  times  they  had  not  been  cslled  together  without 
the  inll  of  prinoes,  and  the  impenal  legates  had  had  much  to  do  with 
their  management,  and  even  oonsidereble  influence  over  their  final 
decrees.  And  the  same  course  of  proceeding  was  still  necessary. 
Ambassadors  of  the  different  Ohristiau  nations  ought  to  be  present 
and  declare  the  mind  of  prince  and  people.  In  such  a  council  there 
(ihonld  be  a  just  equality  and  haimony  of  the  two  powers,  ecckwiastical 
and  temporal. 

These  conditions  were  not  fulfilled  at  Trent.  In  that  council 
Itiilians  were  literally  supreme;  Spaniards  came  next  to  them  in 
inipcirtancc.  Tho  French  had  little  in  ilia  iice  ;  Germans  none.  The 
Cinik  Church,  which  by  its  steadfast  adherence  to  old  traditions 
luighi  liavc  borne  witness  a^^ainst  those  new  opiuion.s  Avhich  monks 
and  schoolmen  ol'  the  monastic  orders  had  introduced  into  the  Latin 
Ghnrdi,  was  wholly  unrepresented.  Kot  only  were  Greeks  and 
Orientals  aheent,  but  also  the  German  and  Sbiy-apeaking  peoples  of 
Europe,  English,  Danish,  Swedii^  and  Flemish,  besides  Pdes  and 
Bohemians.  The  ptektes  were  too  few  in  number  to  represent  the 
whole  Church. 
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It  is  no  answer  to  say  Hiat  many  of  these  peoples  bad  sqiarated 
tliemselves  from  the  Chufoh;  tiiat  is  only  taldng  £ur  gianted  what 
is  in  question :  nor  is  it  more  to  the  point  to  say,  that  they  were 
inTited  and  did  not  come.  Measures  should  have  been  taken  to 
enable  them  to  come  with  safety  and  honour,  without  any  formed 
determination  of  troatinnr  them  as  condemned.  It  may  be  said  that 
at  the  Council  of  Nice  there  were  few  Westerns  present.  But  the 
cases  of  Nice  and  Trent  are  not  panillol.  Lc  nombre  ne  fait  rien, 
quand  le  conscntement  est  notoirc."*  At  the  time  of  Trent  there  was 
the  greatest  disunion  in  Western  Christendom :  and  tliut  council, 
80  far  from  beinj^  oecumenical,  was  rather  an  Italian  synod,  to  which 
other  p*M»ple8  besides  Itjilians  were  admitted  only  for  appearance* 
sake,  "pour  couvrir  le  jeu,"  and  the  Pope  in  it  was  really  absolute. 
It  is  not  now  to  be  expect^  that  so  many  and  great  nations  as 
compose  the  North  of  Europe,  to  say  uoLlimg  ui  the  Oriental,  will 
ever  submit  to  the  will  of  a  few  Italians,  who  were  the  single  authora 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  reunion  of  the 
Churches,  a  new  council  must  be  hdd. 

Bosenet  answers  Leibnits  rather  from  the  ground  of  theory  than  of 
history.  He  aswimes  the  truth  of  certain  principles^  from  which  the 
authority  of  the  council  necessarily  follows.  Infallibility  resides 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  CSrardh,  and  in  the  bishops  and  pastors  of 
it  who  remain  true  to  their  consecration  :  if  the  whole  Episcopate 
recttTe  and  approve  the  decrees  of  a  council,  then  that  council  has 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  If  such  a  coimcil  thus  reodiyed  and 
approved  could  err,  it  woidd  follow  that  the  Episcopate  and  the 
whole  Chnrrh  ronld  err,  which  is  contrary  to  the  principle  assumed. 
Now  all  c'hurehes  in  communion  with  Rome  (and  only  such  cluirchrs 
Bossuet  considers  Catholic)  receive  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  just  as  tihh  h 
as  they  receive  the  Council  of  Xice.  You  cannot  find  one  Calhoiic 
bishop,  priest,  layman,  who  v»  ould  say,  **  I  do  not  receive  the  Council 
of  Trent."  True,  Protestants  reject  the  council,  and  their  pastors 
were  not  adiuilted  to  it :  not  even  mkIi  had  been  ordiu net  1  in  tlio 
Catholic  Church,  those,  viz.,  of  England  and  Sweden.  But,  then, 
bishops  who  renounce  the  fiuth  of  Iheir  consecration,  as  did  those  of 
England,  Sweden,  and  Bemnark,  are  no  lunger  considned  a  part 
of  the  body  of  the  Church.! 

Ldibnitz  acknowledges  that  the  argument  against  8Uiq»enaion  csi 
account  of  tiie  infallibility  of  the  Catholic  Church,  from  which 
Church  Protestants  are  excluded  because  they  are  not  in  communion 
witii  the  Boman,  is  a  straightforward  one,  though  based  on  a  rather 
strong  supposition.  It  takes  for  granted  that  that  is  proved  which 
is  assiiined.  We  do  not  consent  to  Boman  Catholic  principles  because 
•  i  400.  t  i  417—424. 
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we  ooiuent  that  Boman  Ostholics  may  retain  them  until  a  legitimately 
lidd  ooimcildiaU  either  change  or  estabUahtJienL  There  is  a  wide 
interval  between  hdding  a  principle  one's  self,  and  allowing  that 
others  need  not  surrender  it.  Suppose  Trent  to  be  the  principle  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  Augsburg  of  Protestants,  we  propose,  says 
lioibnitz,  to  do  that  which  we  believe  you  are  equally  bound  to  do, 
tIz.,  tolerate  your  principle,  as  you  tolerate  ours.  If  you  deny  such 
terms,  reunion  is  hopeless  for  the  present,  but  it  will  yet  take  place  : 
"  flita  viam  invcnient,"  fur  it  is  God's  will.  The  g-uilt  of  the 
continuance  of  schism  rests  vriXh.  those  who  will  not  accnrfl  what 
they  mifrht  consistently  with  their  o^vn  principles,  and  after  the 
precedent  of  their  own  councils,  but  create  obstacles  and  refuse  fair 
terms. 

Leibnitz  argued  that  even  though  all  churches  in  comnvauion 
with  lionio  received  Trent,  yet  its  suspension  wajs  possible,  for  that 
councils  have  been  suspended,  "  unless  Bossuet  condemned  Baale  and 
the  prelates  who  took  part  in  it  (for  receiving  the  Oaliztinee)."  "  I 
see  no  answer  to  this,"  he  adds.*  He  does  not  fear  the  summons  of 
Bossuet  and  its  implied  threat,  "to  examine  seriously  before  God 
whether  he  has  any  cflSactoal  means  of  prerenting  the  state  of  the 
Church  f^rom  becoming  eteniaUy  ehangeable." 

M.  de  GareilsaySft  what  is  no  doubt  true,  that  there  wOl  always  be 
found  in  Qermany  a  Leibnitz  to  reply  to  this  w€iU*known  Komaa 
argument :  "  II  nous  plaist,  Monseigneur,  d'estre  de  cette  Eglise  tou- 
jours  mouvantc  et  etcmellement  variable."  The  spirit  of  the  answw 
is  thoroughly  Leibnitzian,  though  the  actual  words  (like  many  other 
sayings  imputed  to  great  men)  are  not  those  of  Leibnitz,  at  least  are 
not  found  in  these  letters.  But  what  he  says  is  that  the  best  means 
of  prcser^nnp^  the  Church's  doctrine  from  continiml  change  is  to  let 
that  and  tlitit  otiIv  pass  for  the  judginent  of  tho  universal  Church 
which  bears  undoubted  marks  of  truth.  The  authority  of  the  uni- 
versal Church  is  far  more  endangered  by  the  reception  of  decrees 
inconsiderately  passe<l,  than  h\'  the  rejection  of  them  as  unpronounced. 
Truth  sooner  or  later  will  come  uppcrmoBt,  and  then  the  evil  done  to 
Christendom  by  rash  decrees  will  be  difficult  to  repair.  In  the  matter 
of  defining  doctrine  better  have  too  much  caution  than  too  little.:}; 

If  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  cecumenicity  of  a  council,  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  reject  it  than  to  acknowledge  it.  For  if  the  doubt  be 
mistaken,  the  questions  remain  as  they  were,  open  and  undecided,  but 
if  the  false  decrees  of  an  illegitimate  council  are  receiTed,  an  irre- 
parable breach  is  made  in  the  Church. 

To  BoBSuet's  argument  that  to  challenge  the  authority  of  Trent  is 
to  chaUenge  that  of  other  councils,  and  to  throw  doubt  upon  them, 
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he  VDsmen  briefly,  "  G*esl  xdi  tosr  des  i^ceptiques  de  rendre  tent  dcm- 

teux  parceqti'il  faut  dottier  ear  quelque  chonc."* 

lY.  A  discussion  more  importent  than  that  coocenung  the  ceea- 

Tiionicity,  authorif  y,  and  possible  suHpension  of  Trent,  was  opened  by 
the  question  addrc  -'^nr!  tn  "Rossuet  at  the  instigation  of  Duke  Anton 
Flricli  as  to  the  criterion  lor  distingaiahing  what  is  and  what  is  not 
of  faith. 

Tn  this  fUscussion  I.eibuitz  repeated  his  accu^tion  that  the  council 
had  Linpoisetl  new  doc t  line. 

Bossuct  had  answered  the  duke's  inquiry  by  suyliig  tLut  ( iud  does 
not  reveal  new  truths  which  belong  to  the  Catholic  faith,  uud  that 
the  role  of  perpetuity  is  the  mideviating  rule  of  catholicity.!  "  Sicut 
Ecclesia  G^thioliea  semper  intellezit/'  vas  the  maxim  of  the  authors  oC 
Trent.  (Ecnmehical  caaneils  establiah  no  new  doctrmee.  BotBoseuet 
left  opm  the  door  for  «n  inj&ingeiDent  of  his  own  principle^  hj 
eonoeding  to  ooandk,  not  indeed  the  power  of  mftkmg  new  doctrine^ 
hut  of  more  exacdj  ezplalniilg  .do(±rine  alreadj  leoeiTBd.  Such 
eocplanation,  he  points  out,  may  easily  beeome  new  doctrine,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  article  against  the  MonotheUtes,  and  in  favour  of  t  ransub- 
stantiation — no  necessary  consequence  of  the  previous  belief  of  the 
Church  in  the  Real  Presence.  lieibniti  also  pointed  out  that  the  rule 
of  universal  consent  and  perpetuity  is  grand  in  words,  but  breaks 
Atyvm  when  tested  by  facts.  For  there  is  hardly  an  opinion  which 
has  not  had  followers,  which  cannot  claim  some  perpetuity  ;  and  if 
the  Church  pronounce  only  in  favour  of  those  opinions  whicli  ai  <  most 
common  and  accredited,  there  are  "  opinionr'^  cuniniunes  contra 
opiniones,"  and  often  the  mast  accredited  persons,  and  the  majority, 
are  at  variance,  and  opinions  once  accredited  cease  to  be,  and  others 
which  were  not  accredited,  become  so.  The  real  point  is  this.  Docs 
the  Church  receivd  that  which,  in  times  past,  has  been  believed  aa 
mere  opinion,  or  helieved  as  of  fidlhF  Except  on  tike  supposittoii 
that  the  power  of  making  doctrine  resides  in  the  Church — a  auppoei- 
tion  which  Bossoet  disclaimed — philosophic  or  doubtful  opinian, 
howerer  oH  and  however  prersknt,  oennot  lawfully  be  proposed 
and  sancticoied  as  an  article  of  faith  hy  any  oounoiL  If  such  power 
of  oonTerting  what  is  merely  opinion  into  doctrine  do^  not  belong 
to  the  Church  ;  and  if  a  doctrine,  in  order  to  be  reoeiTed,  must  not 
only  have  been  heretofore  believed,  but  beUered  as  part  of  the  faith, 
then,  says  Leibnits,  many  of  the  decrees  of  Trent,  and  especially  that 
on  ^e  canon  of  sacred  Scripture,  fall  to  the  ground,  even  if  it  be 
granted  (what  Protc?tant>:  deny)  that  the  roTincil  is  ccrumcnical. 
Few  doctrines  have  h^ucli  good  authority  in  antiquity  as  that  of 
Protestants  on  tlie  canon  of  sacred  Scripture.  On  account  of  it  they 
are  under  the  anathema  of  Home.   If  their  reasons  for  holding  it  can 
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be  proved  invincible  on  examination,  then  they  ha\  c  right  and  prece- 
dent on  their  side  when  they  demand  the  suspension  of  the  decrees  of 
Trent. 

In  reply  to  those  inferences  of  Leibnitz,  IJossuot  endeuAours  to 
prove  that  the  decree  of  Trent  on  the  cauoiiieity  of  the  upocrvpliul 
books  is  not  repugnant  to  the  rule  of  perpetuity  of  doctrine  as  the 
test  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  of  faith.  It  is  difficult  to  oondenfle  an 
argument  already  condensed,  of  which  the  antagonist  exacted  ''un 
nasonnement  font  sec."  Only  the  chief  points  of  it  can  here  he 
given.  The  apocryphal  bodu  of  die  Old  Testament^  and  those  hooks 
doubted  of  in  the  l^ew  (it  is  Bossuet's  line  to  treat  the  two  as  stand- 
ing or  faUing  together),  were  acknowledged  as  canonical  by  canon 
xlvii.  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  and  were  placed  on  a  line 
with  tiie  other  sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  reply  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  to 
the  consultation  of  Bishop  Exsuperius  of  Toulouse,  a.d.  400,  and  are 
found  enumerated  with  them  in  the  decree  of  Gelasius,  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  canon  in  which  they  were  thus  classed  was  that  of  the 
Churches  "dootiores  ct  diligentiores"  of  Rome  and  Africa,  in  which, 
from  Ireureos'  time,  apostolic  tradition  had  been  preserved  with 
greatest  care. 

These  bookH  were  ranked  by  Augu^^tiue  in  his  "Doctrina  Chris- 
tiana "  with  the  other  sacred  Scriptures  \  one  or  more  of  them  were 
quoted  as  Scripture  by  Cyprian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen, 
uiid  others.  Besides  which,  they  were  constantly  read  in  churches. 
Bossuct  admits  that  several  Churches,  following  the  Hebrew,  did  not 
plaoo  them  in  the  canOn ;  that  learned  critics,  like  Jerome,  did  not  use 
them  in  support  of  doctrine,  and  that  the  uncontested  hooks  have 
apecial  force  in  argument  for  producing  conviction.  But  the  above 
facts  are  sufficient,  he  says,  to  prove  that  Trent  kept  true  to  ancient 
tradition.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  tradition  is  not  universal.  Pro* 
testants  are  in  Hke  difficulty  who  receive  the  disputed  hooks  of  the 
New  Testament.  Diversity  of  canons  of  sacred  Scripture  did  not 
hinder  o(mcurrence  in  the  same  doctrine,  hence  libcity  was  allowed; 
agreement  in  faith  not  depending  upon  any  one  book,  or  \\])orx  Ihe 
whole  sacred  Scripture.  As  Augustine  says,  the  man  who  is  strong 
in  fiuth,  lio])c,  and  charity,  only  needs  sacred  Scripture  to  instruct 
others.  Many  live  without  any  book  in  solitudes.  Trent  abridged 
the  liberty  formerly  allowed,  becau>*'  the  canon  of  which  the  Clinrch 
had  been  in  possession  from  the  beginnin<3'  of  Cliristianity  was  attacked 
and  denied.  The  council  took  the  same  action  in  respect  of  this  as 
of  other  truths,  by  pronouncing  judgment  expressly,  authentically, 
and  firmly,  when  and  because  those  truths  were  openly  contradicted. 
After  such  judgment  doubt  is  no  longer  pennis.^ihle.* 

Leibnitz  denies  altogether  the  assertion  thai  the  books  called  ap<^ 
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cryphal,  which  were  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  w^ro  rcrcirrrl  for 
twelve  hundred  years  by  the  Church  as  part  of  the  canon  oi'  aacred 
Scripture,  taking  the  word  in  its  fitrict  senfie. 

Augustine,  and  others  aftor  hiiii,  use  the  word  canonical  in 
sensu  laxiore,"  for  that  which  the  Church  canons  authorize,  in 
opposition  to  "apocryphal,"  or  iudden  books,  in  u  Lad  sense,  and 
also  the  word  "divine  "  for  that  which  contains  excellent  in.struction 
in  diTine  things.  When  Innocent  and  Gelasius  thus  -ased  the  word 
oB&omcal,  they  did  not  meoa  tiut  apocrj^phal  books  were  equal  to 
ihoae  wbicli  are  inooateBtably  canonicaL  Kot  until  the  fifth  oentozy 
did  any  angle  author  make  any  other  dassafication  than  that  of  the 
twenty-two  hooks  <^  the  Hebrew  canon.  Innooent  L  was  the  first 
who  deviated  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  But  both  he  and 
Gelasius  intended  to  JiatiTignMli  not  between  such  books  as  (because 
divinely  inspired)  yrete  *' canonical,"  and  such  as  were  read  in 
churches  and  accounted  "ecclesiastical/'  but  between  these  last 
and  "apocryphal"  books,  strictly  so  called,  which  were  rightly 
siispected  and  unread.  Words,  then,  had  come  to  be  used  loosely, 
as,  e.g.,  the  title  of  "holiness"  applie<l  to  a  bishop  by  those  who 
were  about  to  depose  him;  "Nostrum  numcn,"  assumed  even  by  a 
Christian  emperor,  who  left  to  God  hardly  -iny  attribute,  not  even 
eternity;  and  "divine"  applied  to  all  books  read,  in  churchy  e*g,, 
to  the  "  Shepherd  "  and  the  Epistle  of  Clement. 

The  definite  doctrine  of  Jerome,  who  then  flourished  in  Rome, 
proves  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  Innocent.  Jerome  maintained 
that  the  Old  Testament  canon  consisted  only  of  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  oanon*   The  oth»  booksy  he 

is  it  likely  that  he  could  haTe  been  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  his  own  time,  of  that  he  could  haye  been  so  o])euIy,  impu- 
dently &lse  as  he  would  haye  been  had  that  doctrine  been  difierent 
from  his  own  P  * 

The  citations  of  the  apocryphal  books  made  by  demeos  Ales* 

andrinus,  Cyprian,  Origen,  and  others  do  not  prove  them  canonicaL 
These  writers  quoted  "  Esdras  "  and  the  "  Shepherd,"  whi<^  the  Roman 
Church  rejects,  and  the  probable  secret  allusions  to  the  apocryphal 
books  in  the  New  Testament  no  more  proves  those  l)ooks  canonical 
(as  Bossuet  hinted)  than  St.  Jude's  quotation  of  the  prophecy  of 
Enoch  proves  that  canonical. 

Nor  does  the  fact  of  their  Ijeing  read  in  churches  equally  with 
other  Scripture  establish  them  as  of  the  same  Tflnk.  It  only  gives 
them  precedence  over  biHjk-  lilce  Clemeut's  Epistle,  and  the  "  Shep- 
herd," which  were  read  in  r^ome  churches,  and  it  explains  why  some 
of  the  ancients  placed  them  among  canonical  books,  r.c,  among  such 
&s  were  uui verbally  authorized  to  be  read. 
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If,  .as  BosBoet  aUowed,  diYeimly  of  doctrine  need  not  leBult  ftom 
differenoe  of  opinion  canoernm^  tiie  cBnon,  the  CSoiineil  of  Trent 
flhooU.  hftTO  left  the  qnestion  open.  But  oertauilj  the  oanon  should 
not  have  heen  added  to.  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptuiee,  aa  Augustine 
taught)  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary — ^tiiere  are  peoples  without 
them ;  but  history  and  the  habits  of  peoples  prove  that  oral  tradition, 
except  by  special  grace  of  God,  cannot  pass  down  the  centuries 
without  being  lost  or  comipted.  Therefore  Pro^^dence  has  used 
sacrcxi  JScripturo  as  the  most  rffioacious  means  for  preserving  religion 
pure  from  corruption.  The  anathemas  pronounce<^l  o?i  tliose  who 
add  to  or  take  from  them  nhow  the  necessity  of  admitting  no  book 
into  the  original  canon  whidi  wns  not  in  it  from  the  first.* 

Leibnitz  will  not  be  led  away  troui  the  main  question  to  discuss 
the  disputed  books  of  the  New  Testament,  nor  is  he  careful  to  answer 
the  charge  of  piovnig  too  much.  Better  prove  too  much,  which  at 
least  proves  a  part,  than  use  sophisms  which  prove  nothing  at  all. 
Sudi  an  objection  to  the  adTsrsaiT's  conclusion  does  not  resolve  the 
argument,  and  is  most  unsatisfintory  reasoning.  But  it  is  untrue 
that  the  hooks  ti  the  New  Testament,  of  which  some  have  doubted, 
A^.,  Hebrews,  2  Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse,  stand  or  £st]l  with  the 
apocryphal  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  lhat  Protestants  must 
either  affirm  or  deny  both  or  neither  to  be  caaonical  For,  1.  Pro- 
testants do  not  require  that  the  truths  of  &ith  shall  always  have 
prevailed  or  have  been  received.  2.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  doubts  of  individuals  as  to  some  few  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church 
against  the  canonicity  of  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  T^tament ;  and,  3. 
It  is  possible  to  deny  that  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  were  written  by 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  without  denying  them  tn  be  fliVine.  But 
even  if  we  were  to  consent  that  it  is  not  necessary  undf  r  pain  of 
anathema  to  recognise  those  two  books  as  divine  and  miullible,  the 
evil  would  not  be  so  very  great.  "  Tlie  fewer  anathemas  the  better."t 
It  is  one  thing  to  receive  a  doctrine  as  do  Protestants,  and  another  to 
enfoTCe  it  under  pain  of  atuithema  as  did  the  authors  of  Trent. 

Bossuet  objected  that  Leibnitz  laid  down  no  principle  for  deciding 
whether  a  book  is  canonical  or  not ;  rejecting  perpetuity  in  proof  of 
doctrine,  what  had  he  to  substitute  1^  it  P   "  Tell  me,"  he  says, 

what  rule  do  your  Churches  propose  for  receiving  canonical  books  P 
Have  tiiey  greater  knowledge  than  o&ers  for  discerning  tiiemP  Or 
have  they  recourse  to  the  particnlBr  inspiration  of  pretended  reformera, 
in  other  words,  to  fiumticismP"  Leibnits  answered  that  to  establish 
rules  and  principles  was  no  part  of  his  design.^  His  object  had  beea 
to  prove  that  Trent  forced  all  the  world  to  receive  as  canonical  books 
which  the  ancient  OhTiich  rejected  from,  its  canon ;  by  proving  that, 
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ho  destroyed  the  (ecumenicity  nrifl  authority  of  Trent.  Tlio  principle 
which,  not  as  part  of  his  argimient,  but  "ex  abimdanti  '  he  had 
asserted  waa  that  of  the  ancient  fathers,  \-iz.,  that  only  those  boobs  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  canonical  which  form^  part  of  the  Hebrew 
canon.  The  only  real  objection  to  this  rule  is  that  certain  ancient 
writers  omitted  the  Book  of  E.sther  which  is  in  the  Hebrew  canon, 
and  added  appendices  to  Jeremioli  which  are  not,  and  that  (Ji  igeu 
i^ipears  to  have  received  a  mall  fragment' of  Daniel  aXao  not  in  the 
Hebrew.  Thia  objection,  however,  is  I'lMHiffioiCTit  to  Mi  ande  tha 
nde,  or  to  eatabliah  the  Apocr)-}^  as  part  of  aaored  Seriptme.  £$iker 
aeems  to  bave  been  omitted  et^er  from  inadvertenoe;,  for  witbont  Hue 
book  the  number  of  books  wbidi  the  writer  mentions  ia  incomjJete, 
or  from  the  oarelewnaaa  q£  the  oopyiat  Leibnits,  bowever,  woold 
not  anatbematiae  tiuMe  who  should  doubt  the  IHvine  autbori^  of 
Esther.  His  answer  to  the  second  challenge  of  Bossuet  is  moat 
remarkable  for  the  full  acknowledgment  of  the  joint  claims  of  reason 
and  tradition  in  the  study  of  holy  Scriptore.  The  words  shall  be 
given  in  fidl,  for  they  are  weighty,  have,  indood,  a  sound  of  Butler  in 
theiu,  and  rsr*'  predictive  of  thnt  ratioiuil  yet  reverent  method  of 
biblical  critic'ifam  which  it  has  bean  reaorved  ibr  our  own  time  to 
wwk  out. 

**"\VTi(  n  Prott'stnnts  tcacli  that  the  dipnity  of  holy  Scripture  h  manifest  to 
the  miuds  of  tiiosc  who  are  attentive,  well-dispos<:'d,  and  aR!?istfHl  hy  the  Holy 
Spirit,  X  do  not  think  thum  wrung,  or  that  thuy  arc  settiug  up  fiauaticifiiu.  I 
beliere  that  there  arc  aeverol  in  the  Roman  Church  who  agree  with  them  ia 
thi's  miittfr.  Yi't  I  nm  qnit(;  willing  to  allow  that,  treating  tfie  suhjoct 
strictly,  such  a  principle  would  ftiii  to  establish  the  canon  and  criti(  ism  of 
holy  Scripture,  for  it  would  be  easy  to  insert  passages  of  doubtful  books  into 
books  which  are  undoubted,  without  on  uninstm^ed  rcadt  r  being  able  to 
find  tlicm  ont.  And  I  may  add  tliat,  in  order  to  est;il>lis]i  tlie  canon  of 
Divine  13ooks,  tee  mutt  join  the  rules  of  ordinary  eriiicism  to  the  consideration 
iff  ih»  conduet  of  Providence^  who  has  designed  to  distinguish  these  books  by 
themselvea  in  a  way  altogether  peculiar,  and  by  the  authority  which  it  has 

caused  them  to  receive  in  the  Church  Protestants  believe  tliat  truth  may 

be  oppressed  and  that  error  may  prevaiL  Yet,  thank  God,  there  is  no  eouim- 
pie  yet  of  a  heresy  being  estabbraed  in  the  Church  hy  the  lawflil  means  of  an 
oxniinenical  council,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tiiem  never  will  be.  This  is  the 
cause  wliy  it  is  m  important  for  ns  to  oppose  the  reception  of  the  pretended 
Council  ot  Trent,  in  order  to  exclude  councils  of  hnbo  alloy,  such  as  might  one 
day  hnng  in  herenes  and  wholly  corrupt  the  purity  of  Christianity."* 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  Leibnitz'  chief  and,  as  wc  think,  unan- 
Bwerable  strictures  on  the  Council  of  Trent  as  the  rrreat  impediment  to 
the  reunion  of  Christendom.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  omit  tlmt  he 
makes  full  and  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  ul  iiiiiuy  of 
the  Tridcntinc  decrees,  and  of  the  good  order  ul  the  council ;  that 
he  disclaims  all  animosity  towcuxls  the  Italians  who  by  force  of  ability 
had  placed  themaelTes  at  the  head  of  eccleriastical  affiura ;  that  bis 
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oonsiders  many  cf  tlie  dearoes  of  Trent  eapable  of  a  mild  and  com- 
prelicnsiYe  intcq)retation  which  (as  Cas.sander  and  Grotiiia  b^eved) 
apptoxmiated  them  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.*  He  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  in  a  letter  to  the  Doohess  of  Bmnswick,  I  am  of  one 
mind  with  this  council  in  many  things,  but  I  do  not  on  that  aoooimt 
recognise  its  authority  or  its  anathemas,  f 

x\nd  of  the  decree  of  the  council  concerning  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
which  truth  compelled  him  strongly  to  coTuhnnii,  he  proptjj-cs,  as  peace- 
maker, such  an  explanation  as  would  reconcile  it  with  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  ancient  Church  and  of  Protestants:  vija.,  that  the  decree  of  the 
council  included  within  the  canon  of  the  sacred  ijcriptiu'e  (as  the 
African  Church  had  ineliuled  in  its  canon),  together  with  divinely 
inspired  bookjs,  those  which  were  simply  occleaiasticul,  and  gave  to  both 
the  name  of  canonicaL:^ 

y.  History  repeats  her  ftofes  maiiy  tunes  over:  while  we  read  these 
letters  we  seem  to  hear  the  Youses  of  our  oontemporazies.  That  organ 
ef  opinion  in  the  Boman  Ohurch  which  is  supposed  to  represent  ito 
most  advanced  thought  declares,  in  a  tone  no  less  peremptory  than 
that  of  Bossoet,  that  sahniission  to  Bome's  awlihoiriiy,  and  not  suspen- 
eum  of  her  decrees^  la  the  condition  of  reunion.  It  is  notewedhy, 
however,  that  there  have  been  Koman  Catholic  divines  of  eminent 
position  who  thought  otherwise.  Leibnita  was  far  too  clear-sighted  to 
have  been  deceived  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  overtures  of  S[Mndlat 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  understood  those  overtures  in  a  sense  very 
diffei'ent  from  tlie  lonns  of  surrender  which  Boasuet  demanded.  No 
spectator  and  student  from  without  is  in  position  to  decide  which 
voice  really  spoke  then  nnd  speaks  now  with  the  authority  of  Rome : 
it  would  be  equally  rash  to  speculate  on  the  chances  of  the  largei 
and  more  conciliatory  policy  which  for  a  time  guided  Innocent  IX. 
again  goveniini:  ill  •  court  of  liome.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
method  of  reunion  ad\ ocated  in  this  correspondence  is  apphcable  to 
other  differences  besides  those  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Indeed,  when  Leibnitz  found  that  all  eJibrts  were  unavail- 
ing for  the  reunion  of  Rome  and  Germanji  he  began  to  write  no  less 
jpealously  for  the  reunion  of  the  Qerman  xefonned  CSiurdiea  Willi  <me 
another,  and  with  that  of  """g^*"^  Tlie  last  of  these  letten  was 
written  en  this  subject  in  the  jrear  1716, — the  year  of  his  deadi. 
If  ore  than  human  counsel  and  authority  teaefaes  the  tMiy  of  wtuprnmi^ 
"Fm  Time  itself  is  the  great  suspender  of  eootioversy*  The  vehement 
dispute,  on  justiiicatioii,  whkh  stirred  all  Geimany  in  the  pre- 
eeding  century,  could  hardly  have  been  revived  in  Leibnitz'  day.  With 
greater  truth  may  it  be  said  that  the  doctrines  which  vexed  the  mind 
<i  Westem  Ghristendom  at  the  time  of  the  Befbrmation  could  never 
again  awaksn  a  world  debate."  Other  and  graver  proUems  reign  in 
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their  fkiaoe^  whidi  the  f omuilsD  of  a  past  age  are  prored  poweilew  to 

determine. 

These  problnn^  reach  beyond  the  lines  of  any  one  Church  or  denomi- 
nation, they  lire  common  to  Cutholic  and  Protestant ;  may  not  the 
solution  of  them,  in  God's  providonce,  be  the  menn;^  for  nnitinp^ both  ? 

The  tcay  of  appeal  and  mbiniHsion  to  the  decrees  of  a  general  coim- 
cil  which  should  represent  the  wisdom  of  Christendom,  whether 
consistent,  as  Leibnitz  believed,  with  Roman  Ciitholic  principles  or 
not,  is  certainly  not  inconsistent  with  the  Protestant  principle  of  the 
right  and  duty  of  each  man  to  inquire  into  the  things  of  faith,  and 
flo  far  to  satiflfy  himflelf  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  rational  answer  fiir  bis 
belief,  any  more  than  is  our  reception  of  tiie  proTed  facts  of  any  one 
branch  of  physical  science,  when  agreed  upon  wi&  one  consent  by 
the  masters  of  that  sdence^  inconsistent  witii  the  need  of  exercising 
our  own  inquiry,  obser^aticn,  and  judgment,  if  we  would  leam  it 
Hiorongbly.  Barely  have  Christian  men  of  all  sects  and  schools  fdt 
more  deeply  the  want  of  the  spiritual  guidance  which  such  a  council 
might  give  than  now. 

It  is  not  so  strange  that  Leibnits  believed  the  re-estabUshment  of 
one  form  of  Church  government,  and  submission  to  one  universal 
bishop,  when  the  causes-  of  protest  were  removed,  to  be  a  necessary 
instrument  for  effectmg  reHgious  union.  He  considered  the  question 
not  only  as  a  Pn  tostant,  but  as  a  Htatesmnn  and  a  patriot.  He  seems 
not  to  have  separated  political  disimiou  from  religious :  and  how 
inwrought  in  the  Gtsrman  mind  is  the  conviction  of  the  calamity  of 
the  former  need  not  be  stated.  The  lute  war  is  one  terrible  proof  of 
it.  Besides  which,  ihe  recognition  of  one  bishop  as  witnessing  to 
the  unity  of  ihe  whole  body  of  the  Church  under  one  invisible  Head, 
as  governing  not  indeed  absolutely,  bat  according  to  the  laws  of  a 
great  CBcnmenical  ooundl  uttering  the  mind  of  all  GhHstendom,  and 
jframed  with  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  is,  at  least»  a  noUe 
theoiy,  which  we  may  reject  on  most  solid  grounds,  but  cannot  think 
lightly  of.  It  was  imlikely  even  (hen  to  find  acceptance  with  the 
mass  of  northern  Protestants ;  except,  indeed,  as  Ihe  only  altematiTO 
to  a  renewed  religious  war.  It  is  far  less  likely  now.  For  the  facts 
of  history  pronounce  more  decisively  against  it  in  our  day  than  in 
Xieibnits*.  He  may  have  had  a  keener  sense  of  those  eminent  services 
which  were  rendered  during  the  mediaeval  period  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind  by  the  Papal  government.  That  is  no  true  theory  of  history 
which  denies  or  depreciates  the  greatness  of  those  services.  That 
one  bishop  was  able  to  imitc  the  nations  of  Europe  together  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  Mussulman  conquest  and  to  save  Western  Europe 
from  the  withering  blight  which  elsewhere  followed  it,  is  alone  to  the 
impartial  student  of  history  the  justification  for  centuries  of  the 
monarchical  government  of  the  Church.    Much  mure  will  he  trace 
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God's  Iiandiwork  in  that  gOTeamment  if  lie  knows  frofn  his  own 
obsenration  what  Mahmninedaiiisin  really  is  in  Europef  ABia,  or 
Africa.  Necessary  then  as  such  a  power  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  Reformation  brouo;Tit  it  for  ever  to 
an  end  as  the  dominant  power  in  Christendom.  For  it  had  failed 
thai,  as  it  has  fiiikxl  much  more  since,  to  reform  the  most  grievoua 
abases  in  the  Church,  and  to  unite  the  nations  together  as  fellow- 
members  of  one  great  Christian  community.  ^Vhen  "  Greece  had 
arisen  from  the  dead  with  the  New  Testament  in  her  hand,**  in 
Goldwin  Smith's  ntriking  words,  another  more  .sj)iritual  ap^enc-y  inter- 
vened to  do  for  Cliristendom  what  liomo  had  never  perfectly  done, 
has  since  been  imjxitent  to  do,  in  the  judgment  of  her  own  advocates. 
The  Papal  goverument  of  tlie  Church  stands  condemned  by  the  fact 
that  whereas  the  necessity  of  reformation  was  most  sorely  felt  bv  the 
best  lioman  Catholic  divines  of  the  Hixteenth  centuiy,  and  intrusted 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Pope,  no  real  rdformatiou  has  ever  been  effected. 
The  Ohuiehes  most  sal^eot  to  Boman  inflnences  have  remained  most 
addicted  to  superstition,  those  &rthest  off,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
havjD  felt  the  actioa  of  Protestant  principles,  less  so.  The  &ults  and 
d^peiMnM^  of  national  diameter,  ^e  obstades  which  bad  gorem- 
ment  may  have  created,  are  altogether  insnffident  explanations  of 
this  &ct.  Nor  will  the  other  second  reason  alleged  in  fiivoor  of  the 
Papacy,  as  being  the  bond  of  union  in  Christendom,  hold  good  when 
tested  by  facts.  Home  must  rather  be  said  to  have  abdicated  tin's 
high  office  by  drawing  in  the  lines  of  supposed  catholicity,  and,  far 
from  healing,  by  <areating  freeh  dissension  and  wider  schism  through 
the  imposition  of  new  decrees. 

The  government  of  one  bishop  of  the  imivcrsal  Church  has 
failed  to  a*  <  '>Tn])li«]i  those  great  ends,  on  account  of  which  Leib- 
nitz was  wiiimg  to  submit  to  it.  It  woidd  bo  untrue  to  ascribe 
that  failure  to  any  dereliction  of  duty  or  luck  of  ability,  zeal, 
and  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  liauke's 
Historj'  piu\cf<,  besides  much  else,  the  excellence  and  piety  of  most 
Popes  since  the  Refonnation.  The  failure  is  rather  due  to  the  want 
of  power.  The  work  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  man.  The 
Christian  world  has  outgrown  the  borders  of  Europe,  and  the 
Ohurdies  of  to-day  that  confess  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
make  up  a  sodely  whidi  no  single  head  on  earth  could  correct  or 
oontroL  I(  then,  the  way  to  reunion  does  not  lie  in  the  submission 
to  the  government  of  any  one  ruler,  is  it  nowhere  to  be  found  P  Not 
BO.  The  more  excellent  way  of  charity  has  hardly  yet  been  tried. 
"The  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  Tirtuee  "  must  yet  cb*aw  men  together 
who  yield  themsdves  to  it,  if  not  in  one  system  of  doctrine, lit^  and 
worship,  at  least,  in  greater  derrotion  to  the  same  Lord,  to  co-operate 
for  the  cause  of  fiis  kingdom.  ^  &nuj>. 


t 


L 

DrmiNG  the  many  years  of  his  activity,  the  life  of  Ingres  was  a 
continual  struggle.  War  and  unrest  were  his  portion  ;  and  for 
half  a  centurj' of  eflfort  he  knew  no  outward  peace.  His  was  alone 
the  deeper  peace  given  by  the  consciousness  that  he  was  fighting  for 
something  that  was  worth  fighting  for.  His  happiness  was  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  owTi  energy ;  and  his  rest  was  in  the  satisfaction 
-which  the  steady  pursuit  of  his  calling  invariably  brought  him.  He 
had  a  service  to  do^  and  he  did  not  &fl  to  do  it  htgm  beliered  he 
hadnodTedfiovi  Iub  master  princqiles  whidi,  in  hia  torn,  he  handed 
down  to  his  own  pupils;  as  in  Greek  games  8  runner  whose  ooone 
was  orer,  passed  his  torch  to  one  who  came  fresh  to  the  race.  The 
*'fiie  of  hdief"  glowed  within  him,  and  helped  him  on  his  ws^.  It 
was  hy  example;}  raKher  than  by  pieospt — hy  worthy  deedsi  **  more 
strong  than  all  poetic  thought" — ^that  Ingres  at  last  succeeded  in 
obtaining  recognition  for  those  principles  of  art  which  were  life^  and 
more  than  life,  to  him.  His  earnestness  gave  him  an  added  power ; 
his  fiery  nature  burned  its  wi^y  to  the  desired  goal.  When  he  died 
it  was  admitted  by  all,  whose  opinion  he  would  himself  hare  valued, 
that  there  had  passed  away  the  greatest  painter  of  our  time ;  and  that 
a  life  sincere  and  single  in  its  aim  and  end,  had  nobly  fiilfilled  itself 
and  impressed  upon  others  its  lesson. 
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There  m  mm  of  esoeptkmal  gifto,  wliose  dearoet  is  ilurtiiliose 
gifts  may  Ixrmg  l^sm  applause  and  popokritj.  There  are  other  men 
who  M  that  to  haw  the  gifts  is  a  better  thing  lhaa  to  get  Ihem  ze- 
oogoised,  and  that  to  make  the  hi^est  use  of  them  is  the  best  thing 
ofaU.  These  men  are  the  tme  artiste.  Their  art  is  more  to  them 
than  the  wages  it  brings ;  and  tiiiey  work  fbr  the  work's  sake, 

**'WitlKnit  Bnoom  fbr  ev«r  in  their  aym.** 

They  are  humaB  enough  to  be  gladdened  by  sympathy ;  yet  strong 

enough  to  do  without  it. 

Oi'  these  men  was  J  eau-JL>uituiii(j|^uu  Jjigres. 

XL 

The  father  of  the  great  painter,  whose  life  and  works  wc  shall  her© 
try  to  study,  was  himself  an  artist  in  many  ways.  Eoi  a  ut  Toulouse 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  he  settled  in  the  smaller  town 
of  Montauban,  where  on  the  29th  of  August,  1780,  Jean-Dominique 
first  saw  the  light.  Jean-Joseph,  the  elder  Ingres,  ^lined  his  bread 
by  the  eserdae  of  many  a  oraft.  He  was  soulptor,  ardiiteet»  mnsidan, 
and  painter.  He  was  aocostomed  to  sfyle  himself,  -my  hnmbly, 
*'  sonlptenr  en  plfttre"— or,  as  we  may  say,  "  honse-deooiator""— but 
in  the  certificate  of  his  son's  baptism  he  wrote  himseilf  down  "sonlptor" 
only.  He  may  have  done  this  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  bat  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  was  desirous  on  this  occasion  to  give  himself  the 
most  honourable  designation  he  could  trothfully  adopt,  so  that  there 
might  seem  no  disparity  between  his  social  position  and  that  of  the 
godfather  and  godmother,  who  appear  to  have  been  people  of  im- 
portance in  the  little  town  in  which  they  dwelt.  Some  decorations 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Iwtrl-rfc-viUe  of  Montauban,  and  in  the  clidteaux 
of  that  countr}'-si(l(%  bear  witness  to  the  ability  of  Jcjni-Jo'iopli  Infrres 
in  one  branili  f»f  his  work.  I  do  not  know  in  what  he  most  exct  liefl; 
but  his  o\m  ])ref('rcnce  was  for  music,  and  not  for  sculpture  or  paint- 
inp:.  Pr(>Ui!jly  iie  tried  too  many  things  to  succeed  very  thoroughly 
m  any  one  of  them  ;  but  if  wo  cannot  call  him  a  great  artist,  we  can 
at  all  events  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  hard-working  man,  who 
gained  money  enough  to  supply  hia  neoesslties,  by  the  conateat  use 
of  yery  ▼arious  talents. 

It  was  to  mnsic  that  Jean-Joseph  Ingres  desired  to  devote  his  son ; 
and  not  without  reason,  in  Jean-Bomimqiie  in  Teiy  early  years 
dbowed  a  eapocxiy  for  study  and  a  pleasore  in  exeeatuni.  The'fother 
loioked  fiur  into  the  future  and  thought  he  saw  for  his  son  distinodona 
greater  than  he  had  ever  been  able  to  reach.  But  music  was  not  to 
be  the  profession  of  the  younger  Ingre  s :  and  his  father's  hopes  were 
naver  to  be  realiasd— or,  rather,  to  be  realised  in  quite  another  and 
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milooked  for  fashion,  aB  men's  hopes  often  are.  In  1793,  when  he 
was  only  thirteen  years  old,  Jean-Dominique  was  engaged  for  a  littie 
while,  with  the  full  approval  of  his  parents,  at  the  theatre  of  Toulouse. 
A  fete  was  given  in  this  theatre  in  happy  memory  of  the  death  of 
Lcniis  the  Sixteenth  ;  and  then  the  hoy-musician  played  from  his 
pla ro  in  the  orchestra,  a  concerto  of  Viotti's,  for  the  violin.  Ilis  per- 
fonuunce  was  received  witli  loud  and  hearty  applause ;  and  never  did 
Jean-Joseph  feel  more  certain  than  when  he  heard  of  this  fliiccoss, 
that  his  Ron  would  one  day  be  a  gi'eat  musician.  Time  proved  that 
he  was  mistaken. 

Some  mouths  before  this,  the  young  musician  of  Moutaubau  had 
seen  some  studies  from  Battel  and  some  fiagments  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture^ and,  to  use  his  own  ezpression,  he  ran  to  them  eomm  le  ekai 
eouri  d  taproie.   The  flight  of  them«  the  tiumght  of  diem,  gave  bim 
the  desire  to  draw ;  and  he  began  to  draw  in  aecret,  ai^d  lest  bis 
Either  flbould  forbid  the  puraoit  of  two  arte  at  a  time.   But  the  lore 
of  deaign  did  not  at  first  lessen  the  loro  of  mnaio.  The  young  Ingres 
cried  with  joy  when  he  was  playing  something  of  Gluck's  in  the 
ordiesf  ra  of  the  bumble  theatre  of  Montauban ;  and  if  he  had  been 
asked  at  that  moment  whether  he  would  devote  himself  to  painting 
or  to  music,  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  make  his  choice. 
Surely,  however,  though  slowly,  the  choice  was  made.    The  boy  was 
allowed  to  take  lessens  in  drawing,  while  still  engaged  at  night  in 
the  theatre.    His  progress  was  marked,  and  the  elder  Ingres  coxdd 
not  reasonably  offer  ()])p<).sition.  Jean-Dominique  studied  at  Toulouse 
under  Joseph  Roques,  uii  artist  little  worthy  to  instruct  him.  But 
with  the  happy  faculty  of  true  genius,  the  boy  turned  everything  to 
good  account,  and  profited  by  the  errors  of  his  master.    In  a  year  or 
two  his  conuectioii  with  Joseph  Eoques  was  at  an  end,  and  hv  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  another  painter,  Yigan,  the  professor  at 
the  Fine  Arts'  Academy.   It  was  not  nntil  he  reeei'ved  the  teadiing 
of  a  third  master,  M.  Briant»  that  he  absolutely  decided  to  make 
painting  bis  <me  pursuit.  M.  Briant  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  be 
won  the  respect  of  his  pupiL   Bnt  he  made  one  mistake  that  says 
Htde  for  the  correctness  of  bis  judgment  when  estimating  the  power 
Off  odiers.   He  inclined  to  the  belief  that  landscape-painting  was  the 
branch  of  art  in  which  the  genius  of  Ingres  oonld  best  develop 
itself;  and  he  even  predicted  this  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 
In  one  work  alone,  and  that  an  uncompleted  work,  "  L'Aged'Or,"  did 
Ingres  seriously  attempt  the  business  of  a  landscape  painter.  His 
success  was  won,  as  in  due  time  we  shall  see,  by  quite  other  means. 
Still,  this  mucli  may  be  said  of  M.  Briant's  prediction,  thnt  }iad 
Ingres  chosen  to  have  followed  his  counsel  he  might  have  Ix  *  n  one 
of  flie  first  of  landscapists.    Briant  wa^  only  wrong  in  thinking  that 
it  was  ior  landscape  painting  that  his  pupil  was  best  Etted. 
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The  time  came,  and  came  speedily,  wlieoi  the  oonnectioii  between 
Ingres  and  the  last  of  his  provincial  masters  was  to  be  broken.  The 
separation  was  perhaps  dcHired  by  both,  but  it  was  effected  in  a 
friendly  way.  The  inorning  after,  Ingres  was  jonmejring  towards 
Paris.  To  Paris  he  had  looked  as  his  future  home.  In  Paris  he 
would  receive  the  instruction  of  which  he  stood  in  need ;  the  sound 
and  sober  instruction  of  the  p^reat  teacher  of  the  day.  There 
David  lived  and  taught.   There  Ingres  would  live  and  learn. 

m. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  1796  that  Jean-Dominique  Ingres 
arrived  in  the  capital,  and  wa^s  admitted  to  the  school  ol  i>civid.  The 
name  of  this  great  classic  painter  was  at  that  period  the  Ibremoat 
name  in  French  Art.  His  principles  were  d^ly  defined,  and  easily 
understood.  They  were  not  so  easily  practised.  It  required  long 
and  arduous  study,  and  the  submission  of  pecsonal  desire  to  the 
opinion  of  the  master,  to  make  even  a  Tory  gifted  man  a  proficient 
in  the  adiool  of  which  David  was  the  chief.  Ingres  was  soon  iecog> 
nised  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  puinlB.  His  genius  was 
not  of  a  self-sufBcient  kind :  he  could  submit  to  be  taught  when  he 
knew  that  the  teacher  was  great.  And  instead  of  asserting  his 
independence  by  obstinate  reaistanoe  to  advioe  and  nile,  he  waited  till 
the  consciousness  of  acquired  power  gave  him  confidence  to  make  a 
path  for  himself.  For  a  time,  then,  ho  followed  David  with  imerring 
footsteps  :  followed  him  in  his  faults  almost  as  closely  as  in  his  merits. 
His  early  works  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  There  is  vipfotir  of 
execution  about  them,  but  little  orip^inality  of  thought.  Jn  1*^00, 
the  Academy  gave,  for  a  subject  of  competition,  Antiochus  bciiiliiiii- 
ambast-sadors  to  Scipio  to  deliver  him  up  his  son.  Ingres  received 
the  .second  prize,  and  his  meritorious  composition  deserved  it.  The 
next  year  ho  was  still  painting  in  the  style  of  JJavid  with  niinuto 
caro  and  engrossed  attention.  His  representation  of  tlic  P'rabaasy  to 
the  tent  of  Achilles  was  the  most  ambitious  w  oik  he  had.  veL  under- 
taken.  It  was  probably  the  best  design  sent  for  judgment  to  the 
Academy  during  that  year ;  and  as  the  school  of  David  was  in  tihe 
ascendant,  the  best  work  obtained  the  great  price-^e  prise  of 
Rome.  Li  after  days  when  that  school  was  declining — ^though,  with 
all  its  faults,  still  noble — ^it  would  haye  been  difficult  to  have  oV 
tained  the  highest  prize  by  any  work  executed  in  accordance  with 
its  rules.  But  when  Ingres  took  this  high  honour,  in  1801,  the  eril 
days  had  not  arrived. 

Here  then  was  an  end  of  another  period  of  learning  for  the  young 
pupil  from  Montauban.  He  struck  out  a  path  fur  himself  £rom  this 

TQL.T.  X  K 
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date;  uthI  sot  no  longer  in  qmet  obedience  at  the  feet  of  David. 
Some  p(  r.jilo  luivo  accused  him  of  ingratitude  to  the  master,  because 
in  the  long  years  that  followed  Ingres  pur*^ued  the  bent  of  his  own 
genius.  But  blind  acquiescence,  which  may  be  well  for  the  boy,  ui 
litde  suited  to  the  man.  Indepmdenoeis  not  ingraiitude,  IH£ferenoe 
of  opinion  is  not  revolt.  Besides*  one  has  only  to  study  the  worin  of 
Ingres  tu  perceive  that  he  preserved  to  his  hut  days  aU  that  was 
good  in  the  system  of  his  master.  He  rejected  the  coldfy  Academic 
He  went  straight  to  nature,  and  foand  inspiration  th«!e.  But  the 
habit  of  most  thorough  study,  the  love  of  classic  art,  the  preference  for 
form  oyer  colour,  and  the  refined  and  delicate  taste,  which  the  early 
lessons  under  David  had  taught  him,  remained  with  him  always. 
And  for  these  benefits  ho  was,  in  truth,  ctw  grateful.  Sixty  years 
after  those  early  lessons  lu-  spoke,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  of  **  the 
great  David  and  his  great  school."  He  wrote,  "  David  established 
his  tr aching'' oil  flip  severest  and  purest  principles."  Ho  sm'd.  in  a 
moment  ofstnnii^  fcM Hiilt,  and  with  t]io  drtrrrTiinntion  tliat  an  oarnest 
word  of  his  shouM  q-ivc  tho  lie  to  tb"  (h  tractors  of  his  dead  teaicher, 
**  David  was  the  only  master  in  our  oi)0(  h.'* 

The  very  .substantial  reward  which  is  usually  the  ])()rtion  of  the 
winner.^  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  was  withheld  from  Iiiirrcs  lor 
the  space  of  live  years.  The  allowance  made  by  Government  (o  the 
Academy  was  withdrawn ;  and  the  successful  competitor  was  unable 
to  pursuo  his  studies  in  the  Villa  Medicis.  Ingres  was  forced  to 
femain  In  Paris,  and  to  get  his  bread  there,  as  best  he  could. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  his  admiration  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
sixteenth  century  began  to  develop  itself.  He  ooenpied  one  of  the 
cells  in  what  was  formerly  the  GonTcnt  of  Gapuchins,  a  building  to 
ii4ueh  many  painters  and  sculptors  had  retired.  GKrodetpGraSyDnpaty, 
])el^nxe,OhaimnyGranet,  Bergeret,  and  Bartolini  were  of  their  num- 
ber. In  company  with  Bartolini  and  Bergeret,  Ingres  studied  the 
works  of  the  Italian  artists  of  the  Renaissance.  M.  Bel^uzesajs : — 

"A  oux  trois  ils  fommient  une  espice  d*acaileinic  k  part  dans  los  Onpucines* 

Pcr^onne  n''ttu't  .-hlmis  rhoz  rnx ;  ( t  I'on  n'avnit  qu'uiie  id^e  TSgne  de  ce 
qu'ila  ioisaicat  dons  lo  tuysterc  dc  kurs  ateliers."  * 

Flaxman,  the  greatest  of  our  sculptors,  visiting  Paris  not  long  after 

Ingres  had  won  tho  Grt»nd  Prix  cl*^  Porno,  ftaw  the  compo'^ifion  by 
Avliich  that  honour  had  b<  cn  attained.  "It  is  the  finest  thing,"  said 
Flaxnian,  "  that  I  have  wen  in  Pan's."  The  praise  wa^  too  hi^h, 
but  it  was  not  unnatural ;  for  no  one  could  enter  more  thoroughly 

•  llMOttToiiwlMretliewiitiatottadied  together  m.  in  latar  dqn»  OoimHm  «ai 

Overbeck  (founders  of  thf  Gorni.ni  Clajsio  Scboor  ^^^uli.;tl  i:i  a  Conrpnt  at  Rome — occu- 
pied, with  iu  garden,  the  ground  boouded  by  tibd  XU&e  de  la  Pais,  Bua  Ncore  dei 
FMiti-CkampSy  and  the  BotUorart. 
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into  the  ipirii  of  the  young  painter  than  eouM  the  English  sculptor, 
ifith  his  refined  taste,  his  high  ideal,  hie  reverence  for  the  antique 

Works  undertaken  by  Jean-Dominique  Ingres  during  the  next  fev 
yean,  showed  greater  originalily  and  a  most  promising  vigour.  They 
were  painted,  ibr  the  most  part,  in  the  oonvent  in  which  he  had  taken 
refuge:  they  were  conceived  and  ezeouted  iu  povorty,  wHile  the 
painter  was  deprived  of  the  advantages  to  which  ho  had  proved  him- 
self entitled,  but  whidi  he  had  never  received.  The  state  was  too  poor 
to  send  him  to  Borne :  so,  at  least,  it  was  averred.    But  from  the 
Gk)Yemment  he  received  a  ooinniia<;ion,  as  a  sort  of  recompense.  He^ 
was  ordered  io  paint  a  portrait  of  the  First  Consid.    Grcuzc,  whoee- 
repiitatlon  bad  been  lonnr  estMblisbed,  whose  ability  was  tlien  dtsclining,. 
was  ortlorcd  to  ])aint  the  First  Consul  at  tho  same  tiiuf'.*  But 
Bonaparte  had  uo  leisure  for  loug  aittiug;  a  sight  of  him  must  suffice. 
It  wuii  agreed  that  on  a  certain  day  the  two  artists  (?boidd  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  corridor  in  the  palace  of  Saint  Cloudy  tlirough  which  tho 
Consul  would  pa^■s  at  a  given  inoinciit.    il  he  were  in  a  particularly 
amiable  mood  he  might  even  remain  there  a  few  minutes.    The  two 
artists  were  in  their  places,  and  Ifapoleoii  appeared  at  the  required 
time.   There  was  Ingres,  carelessly  dressed,  and  unstudied  in  hi». 
l>ehavxour ;  resolved  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  short  intern»w,  and 
^g<^i*ly  scanning  the  face  of  the  nder.   There  was  Ghvuze,  profusely 
powdered  and  elaborately  **  made-up,"  imitating  the  courtly  manners 
of  the  period  of  Louis  Qninze;  determined,  if  poeaible,  to  make  a 
fitvourable  impression  on  his  patron.    Bcmaparte  entered ;  walked, 
straight  towards  the  artists ;  and  said  to  one  of  the  officers  who  stood 
around  him,  "  ^\^lat!  are  these  the  men  who  are  to  paint  portraits  of 
metV*    "Yes,  General."    "Hnnit"  muttered  he,  nodding  towards 
Ingres^  "that  man  looks  to  me  very  young.    As  to  the  other,"  and 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  courtly  Greuze,  "  as  to  the  otlicr  man,  ho 
is  too  old/'    In  a  moment  the  WuaXt  Consul  had  vanished,  and  the 
painters  were  lei't  aIone.t 

IV. 

In  1806  Ingres  was  enabled  to  go  to  Home,  to  pursue  his  stodiee 
for  five  years,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Academy.  In  Home  his 
style  gained  strength  and  life.   Face  to  face  with  the  works  of  fiafael 

*  Grcuzo  is  known  in  England  by  hia  treatment  of  more  generally  attractiTe  and 
popular  aabject«  than  the  heftd  of  Napoleoii.  It  iB  noodle—  to  describe  the  dumcter  of 
his  wor^ 

t  During  this  Mef  iatervleir  the  olire  oonqdnuMi  of  Buuapifa  had  tlniek  Xngiet 

BMM  fincibly  than  any  feature  of  (ho  face.  It  is  roproducod  in  tho  pc>rtrait  with  unflat- 
tering fidelity.  Thid  work  is  in  thu  MuACum  at  Liege.  Greuze'a  picture  represents  the 
Ffatt  Oonnl  iBuling  graciously,  and  tis  eoaiglttkB  it  sf  elmoet  danlisg  firaahzMM. 
Tbs  old  am  WW  toe  fiovkti^  to  pals*  vbst  hs  Msify  wwir 
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and  MichaeL  Angelo,  he  oonld  not  hat  add  to  his  own  effiirta  aomething 
of  the  grace  and  power  of  ihein.  The  hest  period  of  hii  life  had  not 
yet  arrived.  The  mind  of  Ingiea,  dowly  and  atirely  ripening,  waa 
not  yet  in  the  f  nlrieBa  of  ita  prime.  Bat  if  we  compare  the  beat  things 
done  in  Paris,  firom  1801  to  1806,  with  the  heat  things  done  in  Borne, 
from  1806  to  1820,  the  progress  is  easily  seen.  The  first  picture  sent 
from  the  Latin  capital  to  Paris,  by  the  pensioner  of  the  French 
Academy,  was  that  of  ''CEdipua  and  the  Sphinx."  The  critica  of 
Ingres  agree  in  praising  this  composition.  An  English  writer  says 
of  it,  "Tlic  subject  is  well  rendered,  and  the  simple  earnestness  of  the 
expression  and  attitude  of  (Edipus,  as,  resting  one  foot  upon  a  stone, 
he  l>f  ikIs  towards  the  monster,  already  shows  an  escape  from  the 
conventionalities  of  David's  school.'*  Nobler  works  than  this  did  not, 
at  the  time  of  their  execution,  find  so  favourable  a  reception.  In 
1815  came  the  **  Virgile  Hsant  I'Eueide,"  of  which  a  recent  critic 
writes  as  a  "  tableau  sans  erreurs."    M.  Oliyier  Meraon  has  said  of  it: 

"  LorsquG  Ton  etudie  un  maltre,  il  y  a  dei  pdnts  qa'on  ne  doit  jamaia 

manqn<'r  d'abonler :  et  c'est  furtout  apris  avoir  consciencieusement  interrog§ 
ToBUvre  du  Virgile  limnt  V£n€i(U  que  nous  pourrous  dire ;  M.  Ingres  est 
plos  qn'imhommesap^rieiir,  c'ert  rSeUemeat  an  grand  artiste,  digned'occupcr 
Ic  premier  rang  dans  I'histoiro  du  mouvemcnt  modenie  en  peinture,  et  c'est 
k  lui  principalement  que  la  Franco  doit  la  pr^pondimioe  qu'elle  exeroe 
•  encore  aujourd'hui  sur  lea  arts  en  Europe." 

But  the  picture  thna  pralaed  to-day  waa  coldly  reoeiyed  at  first. 
It  ^^  as  painted  aoon  after  Ingrea  had  oeaaed  to  be  a  pensioner  of  the 
Academy,  and  at  a  time  when  poverty  was  pressing  hard  upon  him. 
To  the  same  difficult  period  belong  his  two  OdaUeqnea,  one  of  which 

was  sold,  not  many  years  ago,  for  sixty  times  the  sum  originally  paid 
to  him.*  Other  works,  some  of  them  small  ones,  executed  durin^^  this 
long  sojourn  in  Eomo — amongst  thrtn,  "Raphael  et  la  Fornarina" 
and  "  Franc^oise  de  liimmi  " — ^werc  marked  by  that  "local  colour** 
of  which  painters  of  the  romantic  school  ratln  r  too  conlidently  aissert 
that  they  possess  the  monopoly.  But,  with  ^scarcely  an  exception, 
till  ])nnting«  of  Ingres,  whether  classic  or  "popular,"  were  received 
Willi  uidifferencu  and  neglect.  The  world  did  uot  recognise  that 
ever-growing  genius.  Years  went  on,  and  brought  to  the  artiat 
neitiier  the  reputation  which  he  merited  nor  the  money  which  he 
required.  He  was  now  a  married  man,  a  young  French  lady  having 
joined  him  in  Borne,  ready  to  ahare  hia  hardahipa  with  fiuthfol  Ioto 
and  un&ltering  courage.  Now,  more  lhan  ever,  he  needed  recog- 
nition. Moat  of  the  pictorea  whidi  he  had  finished  aince  he  left  the 
ahelter  of  the  Academy  remained  in  hia  atudio,  nnpurdiaBed.  He 

*  Icgros  puniad  fAmOdalisquea;  bntmeiiloit  ^wnfMtitionibinnifhakiidMttte 
badagoodsiiljecthe  wu  lothto  havedfliiavift  It  Humtaii-UlBib  1m  |by«d  oiaaj 
Tttmtaoni  iqpon  a  iSmniite  air. 
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felt  tlie  neglect  with  all  the  keenness  of  a  nature  6cu.-:tilive  though 
strong.  But  he  was  too  honest  a  man,  and  too  true  an  artist,  to 
eliange  the  meihod  which  he  hnew  to  he  right,  in  order  that  popular 
prejudice  might  he  conciliated  and  ignorance  humoured.  Hie  may- 
hare  hrooded  in  bittemeas  of  heart  oyer  the  cold  indifference  to 
which  he  was  a  victim ;  hut  there  was  no  change  in  his  purpoee,  no 
pause  in  his  work. 

An  Engliehman  vidtuig  Bome  at  the  period  of  his  greatest  diffi- 
culties— when  IngTM  lived  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  pencil  drawings 
and  little  portraits  rapidly  done— remarked  his  ability,  and  made  him 
what  was  meant  for  a  considerate  offer.  For  a  specified  sum  the 
French  painter  was  to  place  his  services  at  the  entire  disposal  of  his 
English  patron.  He  was  to  paint  whatever  the  Englishman  required 
during  a  couple  of  years.  The  offer  was  refused.  Ingres  himself 
was  sorely  tempted;  but  his  wife,  jealous  of  the  artist's  honour, 
persuaded  him  to  be  independent.  It  was  better  to  trust  to  the 
small  commi8.sions,  which  did  bring  the  daily  bread — and  little  else 
— and  to  devote  tiie  many  hours  imoccupied  by  these  to  t]ie  planning 
and  the  execution  of  noble  work,  than  to  forfeit  personal  liberty  and 
to  be  under  the  orders  of  a  speculator.  Better  for  Ingres  to  be  poor 
and  iiee,  than  weli-pciid  and  m.  chaiiis.  liis  liie  was  hard  and  diffi- 
cult, hut  he  could  yet  be  glad  in  the  consciousnefls  of  his  high  aim 
and  in  the  hope  of  its  att^mieni  At  least,  no  merchant  trafficked 
in  his  heart. 

The  last  picture  undertaken  by  Ingres  in  Bome  was  one  of  Christ 
ddiyering  to  S.  Peter  the  keys  of  Paradise.  It  was  executed  for  a 
church  in  the  city  which  the  painter  was  about  to  leave,  hut  in  ^Stxa 
yean  they  brought  it  to  Paris,  and  placed  it  in  the  liuzembourg. 
The  influence  of  Rafael  is  plainly  traceable  throughout  it.  Like  all 
the  works  of  Ingres,  it  is  masterly  in  design,  perfect  in  form,  ex- 
cellent in  expression.  The  religious  sentiment  that  pervades  it 
is  pure  and  good;  but  religious  sentiment  was  not  generally  the- 
thing  in  which  Ingres  was  most  successful.  Many  a  man  would  say 
he  wa*s  inferior  to  his  best  and  admirable  pupil,  Hippolytc  Flandrin, 
in  this  respect.  But  in  this  picture  of  Christ  and  S.  Peter  the 
religious  sentiment  is  good  niul  ])in  t' ;  and  in  one  other  picture — the 
work  of  future  days — the  religious  sentiment  rose  to  strength  and 
sublimity.    But  we  are  not  yet  to  speak  of  that. 

It  was  in  the  year  182U  that  Jean-Dominique  Ingres  left  Home  for 
Florence.  In  Florence,  without  the  expenses  of  life  in  his  own 
capital,  he  would  huve  Bomc  of  the  society  he  valued.  Besides  there 
was  much  to  study  there ;  much  that  he  had  never  studied  before. 
CQs  time  in  Florence  was  well  spent.  During  the  fbor  years  of  his 
stay  in  that  place,  he  began  and  ^""^^  BCTeral  excellent  works. 
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One  <ii  ihem  ma  deetined  to  attimet  attention,  and  to  Mag  to  litiit 
the  leward  wbich  lie  bad  long  deieiTed.  The  "Yow  of  Iionis  XIIL'' 

was  for  him  the  heginning  of  succesH.  The  kneeling  figure  of  tbe 
king,  dxi^ed  in  a  dark  embroidered  mantle^  oocupiee  the  lower  part 
of  the  canvas,  and  he  offers  his  crown  and  eoeptre  to  a  vision  of  the 
Virgin  and  Cliild,  surrounded  by  a  company  of  angels.  Tiij>re8  had 
worked  at  it  during  three  years ;  but  with  little  hope  that  the  public 
or  the  critics  would  care  for  it.  ITis  friend  Dclecluzc,  who  was  aI«o 
a  painter,  but  whose  n:niif"  is  bett<n'  kiio'^vu  us  that  of  a  writ<^T  oa 
ai-t-subject.s  in  a  leading  journal  of  the  time,  persuaded  liiin  to  take 
it  to  Paris  and  send  it  lor  exhibition  in  the  {Salon.  The  artist 
consented,  after  some  hesitation.  Ke  had  no  thought  of  .^^tjiying 
long  in  France,  and  he  only  took  a  portmanteau  for  the  journey. 
Madame  Ingres  was  left  at  Florence ;  and  the  studio  there  was  to 
preserve  its  old  aspect  during  the  absence  of  the  master.  Books  and  ' 
aketches  and  etudiea  were  to  be  untouched.  He  would  come  back  to 
themaoon. 

Thib  **Yow  of  Louia  XHL"  found  a  place  in  the  Sakmof  1824. 
The  critios  were  loud  in  its  praiae.  All  Paris  pressed  round  it^  and 
aaw  that  tilie  self-exiled  painter  had  known  how  to  turn  to  advantage 
Ihe  jeaiB  of  poverty  and  wandering.  It  was  said  that  some  reward 

-BUUBt  bo  given*  some  favour  accorded.  Ingres  was  decorated  wiisk 
the  L^:ion  of  Honour  before  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition.  He  then 
decided  to  send  for  his  wife  ;  and  she  arrived,  bringing  with  her  all 
the  contents  of  the  dearly-loved  studio,  ^^ic  had  encouraged  her 
husband  to  persevere  through  years  of  obscure  labour;  and  now, 
amidst  social  succesaes  and  the  applause  of  the  jonmab^  she  felt  that 
she  had  been  right. 

In  182/>  the  lon^-closed  doors  of  the  Institute  were  opened  to  the 
painter  of  **  Le  Vcuu  de  Iiouis  Treize." 

V. 

The  next  grcul  picture  wa."?  the  "  Apotheosc  d'llom^re,'*  painted 
in  1827  for  the  decoration  oi  the  Louvre.  After  it,  in  1834,  came 
"**■  Le  Martyre  de  Saint  Symphorien."  These  may  be  considered  the 
greatest  works  of  Ingres ;  and  they  are  esstotially  and  wonderfully 
SSemat  In  the  first  the  painter  revived  the  very  spirit  of  the  Past. 
It  is  not  a  copy  of  the  antiqae :  it  is  a  reproduction.  In.  undertaking 
it,  Ingres — as  has  been  well  remarked — did  for  painting  what  Amiri 
Ch^ier  had  tried  to  do  Ibr  poetry.  Classic  thought,  dassie  feeling, 
and  classic  life  are  nurrored  upcm  the  "Apotheosis  of  Homer."  Pure 
Christian  thought,  Christian  feeling,  and  the  Christian  life  that  is 
*'  faithful  unto  death,"  shine  out  of  the  canvas  of*'  Le  Martvro  do 
Saint  Symphorien."   Both  pictures  are  of  the  highest  order.  The 
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noUest  Ftagaa  thoaght  and  tiie  noUert  ChrutiaiL^justice  is  done 

to  both. 

The  favourable  reception  given  to  the  "  ApotheosiB  of  Homer,"  by- 
all  who  knew  how  to  paint  or  how  to  criticize,  caused  several  of  the 
most  promising  young  men  of  the  day  to  seek  the  teaching  of  Ingres. 

He  established  a  school  in  Paris,  and  it  was  soon  famous  for  the  work, 
and  regularity,  and  perseverance  of  the  pu))il.s,  as  well  as  for  tho 
solidity  of  instruction.  Amon^*  tliose  who  Ixdonircd  to  it  were 
the  brothel's  Fhindrin  and  Edouard  Odier.  These  pupils  took  notes 
of  the  remarks  made  to  them  by  the  master  during  the  day's  work, 
and  from  the  memoranda  of  Auguste  Flaudrin  and  Odier  I  will  make 
one  or  two  extracts.    It  was  thus  that  the  master  spoke  : — 

**  Have  faith  in  your  art.  Xovcr  think  you  will  produce  anything  good 
without  aspiration  in  jour  souls.  ...  To  form  what  is  beautiful  you 
ttiut  see  what  is  snbhnie.  Look  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left : 
still  less,  look  on  the  ground.  Lovo  all  that  is  true  ;  for  all  that  is  true  is 
also  beautiful,  if  you  only  know  how  to  feel  it  and  how  to  sec  it. 
If  you  wish  to  think  that  this  leg  is  ugly,  I  know  quite  well  that  you  can  do 
•0.   Use  my  eyes,  and  you  will  find  it  beantilbl. 

"  In  studying  nature,  look,  first  of  all,  at  all  to<^ether.  Question  nature, 
and  nature  only.  Loluils  arc  small  affair?,  to  be  considered  in  due  time, 
rorm  18  at  the  bottom  ot  all.    Even  the  smoke  has  a  form. 

" '  To  draw '  does  not  merely  mean  to  reproduce  an  outline.  The  expres> 
sion,  the  inner  form,  the  plan,  the  model — all  must  be  felt,  if  you  Avould 
•draw.*  .  .  .  If  I  wanted  to  put  a  sign  over  my  door,  I  would  write 
there,  School  of  Draicing  ;  and  T  am  sure  I  should  makti  painters,  too." 

Some  other  counsel  given  by  Ingres  shows  clearly  enough  how 

unjustly  he  was  accused  of  (^lavish  deference  to  the  conventions  of 
antiquity.  He  would  protit  by  the  master-pieces  of  art,  but  hu  would 
not  imitate  them  in  tho  accident  of  the  form  they  had  assumed. 

"  Do  you  think  I  send  you  to  find  in  tlie  Louvre  some  other  ideal  thun 
the  highest  nature  ?  To  do  so  would  be  to  do  the  thing  which  has  brought 
about  the  decadence  of  art.  I  send  you  to  the  antique  because  the  antique 
will  show  you  nature.  Why,  the  antique  m  nut  are.  .  .  .  It  is  just  tho 
game  with  llu-  pictures  of  tho  great  cc  ntnrics.  Do  you  think  that,  in  telling 
you  to  copy  them,  I  want  to  make  you  only  imitators  ?  2^"o ;  I  wish  you  to 
draw  from  the  plant  its  sap.  Address  younelTcs,  my  pupils,  to  the  great 
masters.  Speak  to  them ;  they  will  answer  you ;  for  they  are  living  still, 
^^ey  will  teach  you :  /can  only  tdl  yon  what  axe  their  lessons." 

There  is  another  thought  well  worth  recording : — 

**  If  I  could  make  you  all  musicians,  you  would  gain  thereby,  as  planters. 
In  Nature  all  is  harmony.  A  little  more  or  a  little  less,  and  you  get  a  false 
note.   >Sin?  with  the  pencil  as  you  sing  with  the  voice.   There  is  proportion 

in  form  as  there  is  in  sound." 

During  the  seven  years  that  Ingres  was  chief  of  a  school  at  Paris 
his  influence  increased,  and  wherever  it  was  felt  it  was  known  to  be 
good.   There  was  unanimity  in  the  studio,  but  discord  in  ihQ  world 
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outside.  He  was  wearied  and  worried  by  the  oontimial  diacuBMom 
which  his  work  produced*  Ignorant  praise  waa  met  by  ignorant 
abuse,  and  both  were  alike  diflpleaaing  to  the  paintor  upon  whom 
they  were  showered. 

Ingres  became  ill,  and  the  illness  prevented  the  completion  of  "  Lc 
Martyre  fie  Saint  S-vTiiphorien  "  so  soou  as  the  nrtist  Lad  de.sired.  Tbe 
painter's  lriend;i  liad  been  eagerly  expecting  it,  Ilippolyte  Flandrin 
look^  forward  to  its  exhibition  as  the  kst  blow :  the  blow  to  decide 
the  victory.*' 

The  picture  was  in  the  Salon  of  1834.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  it  been  seen,  when  Jean-Bominique  Ingres  accqited  the 
offer  whidi  had  been  made  him  to  go  to  Borne  to  taka  the  place  of 
Horace  Yemet»  as  Director  of  the  French  Academy.  It  was  thought 
by  flome  to  be  an  iU-adviaed  etep ;  and,  in  truth,  it  was  probably  « 
YuBotty  one.  But  in  the  quiet  of  the  Villa  Medicis — fiur  removed  fitm 
the  thunder  of  abnae,  and  the  stirring  of  '*  a  little  dust  of  praise'*— 
Bigrea  would  be  able  to  pursue  his  art  to  higher  purpose  than  amidst 
the  noise  of  Paris.  In  Borne  there  were  the  works  of  the  gr^ 
Italians  to  bo  seen  once  more;  and  theve  was  Hippolytc  Flandrin, 
with  his  jealous  care  for  the  master's  honour,  and  his  tender  Mend- 
ship,  as  deep  and  reverent  as  ever. 

n. 

The  reception  given  to  "  Le  Harare  de  Saint  Symphorien"  had  dia- 
^ppounted  Ingres.  He  considered  it  one  of  his  finest^  perhaps  his 
very  fin^t,  work.  The  French  public  did  not  agree  with  him  then ; 
and  he  could  not  forgive  what  he  believed  to  be  ingratitude.  But  he 
had  no  thought  of  giving  up  the  struggle;  he  would  only  change  his 
groimd.  His  friend,  51.  Qatteaux,  wrote  to  him  that  the  step  he  had 
taken  would  tend  to  diminish  his  influence.  More  than  once  M. 
Gatteaux  begged  him  to  return.  It  was  thus  that  Ingres  answered 
the  appeal:— 

'  "  You  speak  to  me  of  my  example,  and  of  what  I  ought  to  do— take  once 
more  in  Paris  the  place  that  belongs  to  me.  Have  I,  then,  lost  that  place? 
The  works,  -wliich  arc  the  man,  are  not  lost ;  and  the  position  that  1  huve 
suffices  for  mc.  I  wish  for  nothing  more  :  1  ask  for  nothing  more.  The  day 
that  I  left  Paris  I  broke  for  ever  with  all  that  gave  the  public  any  right  to 
reproach  me,  or  to  meddle  with  me.  I  am  a  painter  for  myielf  aloale;  I 
bciong  to  inysdif,  sad  to  myself  only  I  will  belong.** 

Ingres  1  altiiled  his  duties  ns  Duector  of  the  Academy  with  con- 
scientiuus  care.  He  gained  the  respect  of  all  the  pupils,  and  by 
many  of  them  ho  was  beloved.     Thobo  who  hod  wit  enough  to 
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diacorer,  under  the  roo^  exterior,  the  fervent  heart  of  the  great 
artut,  looked  upon  him  with  a  stronger  feeling  than  lhat  of  oold 

regard. 

He  painted  little  during  the  seven  years  of  his  second  sojourn  in 
Eome.  Yet  lie  found  time  to  begin  the  admiraUe  portrait  of 
Cherubim  which  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  afterwards  possessed: 
one  among' many  portraits  conspicnous  for  life  and  power.  Ho  found 
1  i  1  n  (  ,  n  Iso,  to  begin  and  finish  a  still  more  famous  work — "  Stratoiiice : " 
a  picture  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Orleans  family.  It  is  not  only 
all  that  is  good  in  design  and  in  expression  ;  but  the  management  of 
colours  bhuws  a  most  subtle  knowledge  and  faultless  taste. 

In  1841,  M.  Ingres  returned  to  Paris.  Tho  "Stratonice"  had  been 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  those  who  iiad  examined  it ;  and  tlio 
painter,  who  was  now  getting  an  old  man,  not  luiiiuturally  desired  to 
pass  his  last  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  congenial  society.  When  he 
arrived  in  Parb  a  banquet  was  given  in  his  honour.  Hia  entry  was 
not  like  the  arrival  a  private  citizen:  it  was  the  triumph  of  a 
conqueror.  Painters,  sculptorSi  and  mnsiciana  united  to  welcome 
him;  and  he  was  hidden  to  he  the  gnest  of  the  sovereign.  Appreciation 
fiom  the  general  public  had  not  come  yet ;  it  has  not  come  even  now. 
But  warm  admiration  from  aU  men  of  learning,  taste,  and  talent>— 
this  was  now  his  portion*  He  had  painted  what  the  few  must  lik^ 
instead  of  what  the  many  may  lihe;  and  if  other  men's  praise  ia  an 
adequate  xeiward,  he  had  got  that  reward  at  last 

▼n. 

"From  1841  the  pencil  of  Ingres,  though  never  idle,  ^^  as  not  so  fully 
occupied  as  in  the  earlier  years.  The  number  of  pictures  produced 
during  tho  Inst  part  of  his  life  is  not  very  great.  But  in  all  art,  we 
must  icetyli  a  muu  0  works,  and  not  count  them.  And  one  ^\ ork,  at 
least,  of  those  produced  since  1841  is  worthy  to  be  lanked  umong  his 
master-pieces.  It  is  to  "La  iSource" — a  figure  of  almost  ideal  loveli- 
ness— that  reference  is  made.  This  perfect  study  of  the  nude^ 
modest  and  beautiM  in  thought ;  refined  and  delicate  in  execution 
-^haa  been,  in  the  atriot  aenae  of  the  word,  the  moat  "popular"  of 
the  pictarea  of  Ingres.* 

In  1861  the  great  painter  founded  M  Hontauban  a  mnaeum  which 
heara  hia  name.  He  enriched  it  with  one  or  two  of  hia  more  impor- 
tant wor^  and  with  many  aketohea  and  atadiea,  which  are  of  inteieat 
to  aimple  viaitors  and  of  almost  incalculable  value  to  the  atndent 

•  **  La  Source  "  finiahed  bo  laSusHj  aa  1859.  It  vill  be  remembered,  by  many  readers, 
as  CM  of  fhs  nmt  attnoliv»]^etam  in  fhs  IMmalMiial  ExUbitloa  ImU  in  Londim  fa 
186X  . 
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Writing  to  the  mayor  of  his  natlTB  tows,  on  the  ertaMwhinent  of  the 
nnuoum,  Ingres  said : — 

**  This  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  offcriiif;  which  I  make  to  the  piece  of 

my  birth— the  place  to  which  I  mean  to  leave  my  whole  collection  of  art- 
treasnrcs.    Tt  is  pl(  ;i?;int  to  me  to  think  that  I  Bhall  have  there  a  last  rest- 


in  spirit,  and  bo  in  the  middle  of  theso  dear  att-treasiires,  all  ranged  ttiere, 
as  if  they  were  in  my  own  home,  ami  always  waiting  for  me.  I  am  happy, 
indeed,  to  know  that  in  this  way  I  shall  be  crrr  at  Mont  iuhaii ;  and  that 
there,  where  circumstances  hare  not  suffered  me  to  dwell,  I  shall  live  long 
in  the  generooa  and  touching  xeeolleetifm  of  my  fellow-eonntrymen.*' 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  a  room  was  assiprnod  to  the 
display  of  the  works  of  TTif:^res;  nnd  so  imiversal  wa.s  tlio  fct'ling  of 
their  snii)assinq-  iu(n-it,  wlioii  seen  together  in  all  their  variety  and  yet 
iu  admirable  unity,  thut  it  was  thought  proper  to  bestow  anotlier  deco- 
ratit>n  upon  the  illustrious  painter,  and  he  was  named  a  grand  ofTieer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    In  1862  be  was  made  a  senator  of  France. 

The  declining  years  of  Ingres — if  indeed  he  con  be  said  to  have 
had  any  declining  years  ;  for  bis  mental  and  physical  strength  was 
preserved  to  the  last  few  days  of  his  life — ^were  cheered  by  the 
presence  of  a  second  wife,  who  watdied  over  him  in  his  pro^p>?rity 
with  that  tender  and  enzious  care  which  the  first  Madame  Ingres 
had  shown  him  daring  the  time  of  his  active  struggles.  He  pre* 
served  to  the  end  that  pasaionato  love  of  music  which  had  marked 
him  when  a  hoy ;  and  he  listened,  only  a  fortnight  bdfore  his  death, 
to  Gluck's  Alcede,  at  the  Opera-house  in  Paris,  with  scarcely  leas 
enthusiasm  than  he  had  shown  seventy  years  heforo  in  the  humble 
orchestra  at  Montauban.  Like  the  true  genius  that  he  was,  his 
spirit  was  ever  young. 

He  was  fond  of  touching  and  retouching  his  pictures  ;  and  he  had 
employed  himself  on  the  New  Year's  day  of  1867  in  finishing  a 
P'>rfr!iit  for  his  god-daughter,  Cecile  Flandrin.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  he  gave  a  musical  party,  and  listened  with  delight  to 
some  quartetts  of  Beetlioven's  aud  Mozart's.  He  took  cold  after- 
wards. The  cold  became  a  cough.  The  cough  prostrated  him  ;  and 
on  the  14th  of  Januxuy  he  was  gone. 

Heinrioh  Heine,  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  he  should  die, 
begged  that  they  would  plaee  a  sword  upon  his  coffin,  and  not  a 
lMirel*wreath ;  for  he  had  been,  he  said,  a  soldier  in  the  war  for  the 
liberation  of  humanity.  But  posterity,  not  folly  convinced  that  tiie 
ohjeols  for  which  he  fought  were  good — ^not  certain  lhat  it  was 
really  the  liberation  "  of  humanity,  for  which  he  struggled— 'Will 
give  him  the  wreath  of  the  poet  and  not  the  sword  of  the  conqueror. 

Laurel -wreath  uid  victor's  sword;  we  may  lay  them  both  upon 
the  coffin  of  Ligres.  T.  Frederick  Wbdmobb. 


bouse,  us  it  were,  in  my  beautiful 


if  I  could  one  day  oome  back 
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WHEN  we  tika  into  oonsideratioii  the  inflnimfte  wbieli  ii  aaid  to 
have  been  exercised  by  foreign  Reformers  at  tlic  time  of  the 
Tevidonof  the  Prayer-Book,  particularly  the  se(M>nd  book  of  £dward  YI., 
it  seeaDQS  •myiUi'  that,  in  the  mutter  of  hymns,  the  example  of  the 
Germans  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  followed  at  all.  Xiutber  iot 
himself  to  translate  several  of  the  Breviary  h3rmns,  besides  composing 
others ;  and  those  who  succeeded  him  continued  the  work  with  great 
zeal,  Gcnnany  being  the  most  prolific  soui'cc  of  hymns  in  the  world. 
Count  Zinzendorl'  is  said  to  have  conijioscd  upwards  of  two  thousand 
for  his  own  share  ;  Schniolke  wrote  ek ;^  en  hundrtnl  and  oi<i:ht y-eight  ; 
Ileermau,  four  hundred  ;  Bogatzky,  more  tbuu  four  hundred  ;  Garve, 
the  chief  Moravian  writer,  thrtH"  hundred  and  sixty-eight;  »Solomon 
I'rauk,  upwards  of  three  hundred  ;  »Spitta  and  others,  more  than  one 
hundred  each,  besides  many  whoso  compositions  were  not  so  abound- 
ing. Knapp's  "  Liederschatz  "  contained  three  thousand  and  sixty- 
oeven  hymns,  of  dd  and  modflm  datw  ;*  ao  that  it  aaaBna  more  to  \» 
wondered  at  tbat  German  hymna  ahodd  eyea  now  lie  ao  little  uaed 
among  ua,  than  that,  together  with  the  increaae  of  Biasent,  thej  ahoold 
hava  eieraiaed  aome  inflnwice  ovar  Engliah  aaorad  poetry.  It  ia 
ohaorvaUe  and  instroctiTe  to  note  that  in  proportion  aa  the  foreign 
PlroteBtant  bodiee  departed  more  and  more  widely  from  the  CSatholio 

•  The  M  edition,  In  1887,  oontriasd  ikns  tboMud  llv«  lundnd  mi  wSBukfm, 
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Churcli,  tiie  more  xnuDfiVoas  do  their  hymns  become,  and  the  IttB 
fixed,  and  less  nearly  conformed  to  ancient  modeb,  are  their  formiip 
laries  of  public  worship.  Luther  oould  never  wholly  forget  his 
reverence  for  the  Latin  Missal  and  Breviary.  The  free  rendering" 
of  the  Gloria  in  cxcelsis''  by  Dedm,  a  contemporary  of  Luther,  and, 
like  him,  onginally  a  monk, — 

"  Allom  Gott  in  der  Tloh'  sci  Ehr.** 
"  AU  glory  be  to  Ood  oa  high," 

and  that  of  the   Agnus  Dei," — 

«<  0  Lunm  Gottcs  nuQltiiU^," 
4*  0  liuab  of  God,  mort  •teinlM^," 

both  of  which  are  still  very  generally  used  in  the  German  Protestant 
Communion  Service,  were  probably  intfodueed  by  Lather.  He  trans- 
lated  and  amplified  the  antiphoi^^ 

**T«ii8ttiflto8piritiu 
Beple  tnamm  conU  fidelium," 

of  which  it  is  related  that  at  the  battle  of  Frankenhaosen,  In  1626, 
it  was  song  by  the  fanatical  peasants,  who  remained  immoved,  neither 
retreating  nor  defending  themselves,  but  waiting  for  the  rairaculoua 
help  of  God — which  their  leader,  Thomas  Miinzer,  had  predicted — 
till  fifty  thousand  of  them  were  slain  and  the  rest  dispersed.*  Luther 
also  translated  St.  AmbroBo'a  "  Voni  Bcdemptor  gentium,"  Nrn  kcr's 
"Medift  vitA  in  morte  sumus,''  Ik  sides  several  of  the  Psaime,  the 
"  Te  Deum,'*  Ten  Commandments,  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Nunc  Dimittis," 
"Da  nobis  pacem,"  <fcc.,  together  with  upwards  of  thirty  hymns, 
all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  liia  muuly,  forcible  character.  The 
same  healthy  spirit  breathes  in  most  of  the  hymns  of  Paul  Gerhardt 
and  John  Frank ;  hut  when,  passing  onwards,  we  anhv  at  the  adiool 
of  Angelns  and  Tersteegen,  we  enter  a  difoeat  atmoepheca  Mya- 
tieism,  pronouncing  the  inner  life  to  he  the  only  important  thing ; 
opposition  to  all  outward  Chnreh  fbrms ;  enthusiastic  oontemplaticns 
of  the  love  of  0od,  and  a  certain  softness  of  feeling,  merging  on  sa- 
timentality,  pervade  the  wrifinga  of  this  sohoid.  From  thence  we 
come  to  the  Pietists"  of  Halle,  the  school  of  Spener,  to  Zinzendorf 
and  the  Moravians,  to  the  Didactic  and  Pathetic  schools  of  Gellert 
and  Klopstock,  and  the  Bomantic  school  of  Novalis  and  De  la  Motte 
Fouque,  which  brings  us  down  to  present  times. 
The  old  Bohemian  Brethren'sf  Easter  song,  "  Ohristns  ist  erstan- 

•  "  Historical  Notes  to  the « Lyra  Gennaaica,' "  by  EiiUflr,p.  102,  a  h  Ighly  interest- 
ing look,  from  which  rnnob  of  the  iiififnDitilm  bne  givin  llioiift  Gennui  hymns  and 
their  miten  is  derived. 

t  An  iatowsBDg  iketch  cf  tlw  Mikay  of  tiiiB>iiciMitci>iniBwa%,  dMeaaded  ftom  ths 
Church  foimdediiiBohaiiSa^y  t«oGhedE»oiiluiinllM 
jnfMe  to  ths  neond       of I^n  Qoiuioih'' 
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den,"  itself  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  of  which  there  is  an  old 
translation  in  the  Moravian  book — 

"  Christ,  and  'tia  no  wonder, 
Broke  death's  bonds  asunder," 

and  another,  in  "  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem," 

"  Christ  the  I/Ord  is  risen  again, 
Christ  hath  broken  ever)'  chain," 

is  amplified  by  Luther  in  another  Easter  hjrmn,  which  is  a  good 
specimen  of  his  style  : — 

"  In  the  bonds  of  death  He  lay, 
Who  for  our  offence  was  slain, 
But  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day, 

Christ  hath  brought  us  life  again. 
Wherefore  lot  us  all  rejoice, 
Binging  loud,  with  cheerful  voice. 

Hallelujah ! 

•  •         •         •  • 

"  'Twas  a  wondrous  war,  I  trow, 

WTien  Life  and  Deiith  together  fought  ;• 
Life  hath  triumph'd  o'er  his  foe, 

Death  is  mock'd  and  set  at  nought ; 
Yo9,  'tis  as  the  Scripture  saith, 
Christ  through  death  has  conquer'd  Death. 

Hallelujah ! 

,  "  Now  our  Paschal  Lamb  is  He, 

And  by  Him  alone  wo  live, 
Who  to  death  upon  the  tree 

For  our  sakcs  Himself  did  give. 
Faith  His  blood  strikes  on  our  door, 
Death  dares  never  harm  us  more. 

HaUolujah!"t 

•  •         •         •  • 

John  Frank  was  one  of  the  first  in  whoso  hymns  the  mystical 
tendency  appears  ;  the  longing  of  the  soul  for  the  inward  union  with 
the  Redeemer.  lie  is  the  author  of  a  fine  version  of  St.  Ambrose's 
"  Veni  Redemptor  gentium:" — 

*'  Redeemer  of  the  nations,  come  ! 
Ransom  of  earth,  here  make  Thy  home ! 
Bright  Sue,  O  dart  Thy  flame  to  earth. 
For  BO  shall  God  in  Christ  have  birth  ! "  &c. 

The  elder  school  of  German  sacred  poetry  culminated  in  Paid 
Gerhardt,  whom  Kiibler  considers  as  "  next  to  liuther  the  greatest 
and  most  popular  hymn  writer,  and  emphatically  the  people's  poet," 

•  Evidently  a  reference  to  the  Easter  Sequence  (Sarum  Missal)  :— 

"  Man  et  viudaello  conflixere  mirando. 
Dux  vita  mortuua  rqn>&t  vinu." 

f  «  Lyra  Oermanica,"  p.  87.    Also  in  Mercer's  "  Church  Psalter,"  No.  104  (in  Mr. 
Masfiie'o  rendering) ;  a  book  more  rich  in  German  hymns  than  any  I  have  seen.  , 
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He  was  bom  in  1606,  but  it  was  not  till  1651  that  he  obtained  a 
pastoral  charge  at  Mittcnwalde ;  in  1657  he  removed  to  Berlin  to 
St.  Nicholas'  Chuicli.  In  IGGG  his  first  collection  of  hymns  was  pub- 
lished; nnd  at  that  time,  lH^'loii<j;;ing  as  he  did  to  the  strictly  Lutheran 
school,  and  opposed  to  tlx  -  Rcloi'm  party,  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Prince  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  submitted  to  be  dt  privcd, 
rather  than  sign  a  declaration  that  he  would  abstain  from  opposition 
to  the  reformed  doctrines.  lie  afterwards  lucanio  Archdeacon  of 
Liibbcn,  in  Saxony*  where  he  died  in  1G70.  His  portrait  in  the 
church  at  Lubbeii  bciirs  the  inscription  "  TLcologus  in  eribo  Satanac 
vexaius."  He  wrote  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  hymns,  four  of 
which  were  translated  Vjr  John  Wedey : — Extended  on  a  cnrsed 
tree  "  (fiercer,  402)  ;  "  Jesns,  Thy  boundless  lor©  to  me,"  a  highly 
impassioned  address,  which  I  am  glad  to  find  only  in  the  Methodist 
hook ;  **  Ck>mniit  thou  all  thy  grie&,*'  which  is  as  calm  and  pleasing 
as  the  others  ore  rhapsodical,  and  is  found  in  A  Book  of  Church 
Hymns and  its  second  part,  *'  GiTO  to  the  winds  thy  ftars." 

Gerhardt  translated,  or  rather  paraphrased,  St.  Bernard's  beautiful 
h}Tnn  addressed  to  "the  Breast,"  "the  Side,"  "the  Heart, "  and 
'*  the  TTands  "  of  Jesus,  some  of  which  are  re-translated  into  English 
in  the  Moravian  hymn-book ;  and  Tsrstons  of  the  last  stanzas,  from 
**  Grates  ago,  Jesu  care,**  to  **  In  cnice  salutiferft,"  form  the  close  of 
their  "  Chnrcli  Litany."*  His  hymns  are  nearly  all  of  great  length, 
and  it  is  iuipossibl  \  tluM-etore,  to  f^ive  one  in  rrfenfto. 

Angelus,  or  John  SchetHer,  as  his  real  nam<'  was,  adoptctl  that  name 
from  John  de  ^Vugelus,  a  Spanish  ^fystic  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  first  a  follower  of  Jacob  Boehme,  but  being  disgusted  with 
the  contentious  s[)irit  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  he  ultimately  entered 
the  Koman  Church.  Uis  liyum.>,  tirst  published  in  Brcslau  in 
A.u.  1657,  were  entitled  "  Holy  Delight  of  the  Soul,  or  Spiritual 
Hymns  of  a  Soul  enraptured  by  Lore  to  Jesus."  John  YfeAtj  has 
translated  two.  The  first  verse  of  one  of  them  is  a  £ur  specimen  of 
his  style : — 

"  Thee  win  I  lore,  my  itraagfli,  Wf  towor ; 

Thte  will  I  love,  my  jny,  my  crown  ; 
Thee  will  1  love,  with  all  my  power, 
In  an  Thy  worb,  and  Thee  •kns ; 

Thte  will  I  love,  till  the  puro  fire 

Fills  my  whole  eoul  with  (  haste  desire  . "  kc. 

The  greatest  of  the  Mystic;*,  howt  ver,  was  (ienird  Tcrsteegen.  In 
earlier  agc!^  he  would  have  been  a  hermit  and  a  saint,  and  in  his  own 
he  lived  a  lite  of  simplicity,  charity,  suHeriug,  and  iieLf-demal,  which 
won  for  him  a  saintly  reputation.  ^^  e  are  indebted  to  Wesley  for  a 
translation  of  one  of  his  mobt  beuuiilul  b\  nins,  which  I  wonder  not 

•  Lutb>  r  nin '1  St  Bernard  beat  monk  arar  livad."  Bm  bjaaa  an 
reiy  popuiiu:  m  (imaany. 
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to  find  in  mort  of  our  ItymnaU^  as  it  is  free  from  the  glaring  fimlta 
of  his  Bcbool,  and  has  a  inajestic  gravity  which  may  be  felt  better 
than  described.  I  class  it  among  the  noblest  hymns  of  any  age  or 
language: — 

**  Lo  !  God  Is  here !  let  tis  adoro ! 

And  own  how  dreadful  is  this  plac6 1 
Let  all  wifbin  ns  feel  His  power, 
And  eiknt  bow  bnfitte  Hil  fiusel 

"VNTio  know  Hi«  power,  His  gracr!  who  proTfl^ 
Scrrr  Iliin  ^v^th  awe,  with  ruvt  ri  ncc  lovo. 

Lo  !  Uod  is  here !  Uim  day  and  night 

Th'  onited  qdrei  of  ang«]s  sbg : 
To  Him,  enthroned  above  all  heighti 

ITravrn's  host"?  thpir  noblest  praiset  Ittillig: 
Disduin  not^  Lord,  oar  meaner  song, 
Vlio  pnise  Thee  Tviih  » itMnitwtring  tcmgrue ! 
•  *  •  •  # 

"  Being  of  beings !  may  our  praise 

Thy  courts  with  (Brratejfnl  ft^^fnnce  flU ; 
Btill  may  we  stantl  l>oforo  Thy  face, 

Stin  }ie;ir  and  ilo  Thy  soTcr.  i;;n  will! 
To  Thee  nmy  all  our  thoughts  ariao, 
Ceeadoaa,  accepted  HuatiAoe ! 

*'  fit  Thee  we  more;  all  fhinga  of  Thee 

Are  full,  Thou  sourco  and  life  of  aBI 
Thou  vast,  unft'.thomaTilf    a  ! 

Fall  prostrate,  lost  iu  wonder  fall, 
Teaoittof  loaa!  forGodiiiiMa! 
AH  iBMif  we  loBB^  ao  Thee  we  gain ! 

"As  flowers  their  oppninj;*  leaves  display. 
And  glad  drink  in  the  solar  hre, 
80  fltaj  we  ealdi  Thy  evtty  ray , 
So  may  Thy  inflnenoe  na  inapira ; 

Thou  Paam  of  the  et«>ma!  Bram, 

Tbou  purging  fire !  Thou  quickening  flame ! " 

The  same  reverent  spirit  pervades  another  hymn  of  Terstee- 
gen'a : — 

"  Lord  our  God,  in  reverence  lowly, 
The  heats  of  heaTen  call  Thee  *  ikAf* 

From  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
From  angel  phalanx  far  cxtcndingf^ 
In  fuller  tones  is  still  ascending. 
The  'Holy,  Holy,'  of  their  hymn. 
Thn  fount  of  joy  Thou  art, 
Ever  filling  eveiy  heart» 
Ever,  ©vat! 
We  too  are  Thine,  and  with  them  sinp-, 
Thou,  Loid,  and  only  Thou,  art  King,"  kc* 

John  Wesley  has  translated  a  joint  hymn  of  Xersteegen  and 
Gerhardt's, 

"Thon  biddm  lovo  nf  God,  whose  height, 
"Whose  depth  unfathom'd,  no  man  knows,"  &&, 

•  Methodiat  Hyma-J3ook,  p.  i  (isei). 
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marked  by  the  peculiar  mysticism  of  their  school,  which  unfits  it  for 
puhlio  use,  though  it  is  to  he  found  in  Mr.  Kemblo's  hook.  TS^Vfet' 
theless  I  do  not  aee  why  it  ahonld  be  excluded,  if  such  a  hymn  as 

,**0  Lore  Divine,  how  sweet  thou  art ! 

When  shall  T  find  my  ■willing  heut 
AU  taken  up  by  thw  ?  "  ire* 

lA  to  be  admitted ;  or  another  of  the  aame  claes  by  J.  Angebia : — 

**  O  Love,  who  fonnedst  me  to  wear 
The  image  of  Thy  Godhead  here,"  &c.t 

The  head  of  the  school  of  *'  Pietists  **  was  Spener,  a  Lutheran 
pastor  at  Frankfort-on-^Iainc  in  1666,  and  subsequently  at  Dn  sflen 
and  Berlin.  Thou<i^h  himself  a  member  of  the  Established  Church, 
his  Bible-moetiiifj^.s  and  awakening  expositions  resulted  in  the  deser- 
tion of  many  of  liis  lienrors,  mIio  went  beyond  him,  and  looked  ujwn 
the  Churcli  as  Babel.  Tie  only  wrote  nine  hymns  himsell",  of  which  one 
is  translated,  "  Then  now  ut  last  the  hour  is  come  but  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  examples  of  men  who  worshipped  largely  by  hymns;  he 
died  whilst  that  called  "a  couuuon  confession  of  sin,"  "Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  Thee  alone,"  was  being  rcud  to  him ;  the  humble,  peniten- 
tial tone  of  which  is  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  assurance  and 
ardent  confidence  expreeaed  by  his  own  **  CShrtstian  eoldier  rejoicing 
that  he  has  oreroome/'  showmg  how  the  near  approach  of  the 
realities  of  another  world  eKerdsee  a  sobering  and  humbling  influence 
on  the  mind  of  a  devout  enthusiast. 

Another  of  the  Pietists  "  is  Freylinghaiisen,  who  compiled  a  large 
colleotion  of  hymns  in  1714^  for  the  use  of  orpluuL»ho«ises  in  Halle,  of 
which,  after  Eranke's  death,  he  wa.«;  the  director.  His  sermons  and 
addresses  were  so  much  valued  that  the  people  used  to  say,  when  he 
entered  the  pulpit,  it  was  fis  if  an  angel  of  God  appeared.  His 
hynms,  of  which  he  wrote  forty-four,  are  full  of  true  ardent  piety. 
J.  Wesley  translated  one : — 

"  O  Jesn.  eonrre  of  calm  repOM^ 
Thy  like  nor  man  nor  aagd  knOm ; 

lUrMt  among  tentlioiiwiid  fiur! 
E*en  thoae  whom  death*!  lad  fctten  bound. 

Whom  thickest  (lurknww  compassed  round. 
Find  light  and  iiie,  if  llxou  appear." 
•         •         •         •  « 

•  "TTymns,  Andont  and  Jfndom,"  p  199,    Tt  i«  (*harl«>;  Wp«ley'». 

f  Ibid.,  p.  171.  ThiB,  together  wxin  about  ouo  hundred  other  Ucrman  hymna,  was 
tnuidatsd  iitio  Tunfl  bj  Sdiubo,  ona  of  the  flnt  liaflianai  rnktioiMriet  ia  ]|jidia% 
1723,  and  tin-  Indian  convcrln  sing  them  with  grt'it  ploiuniro.  Th  '  last  vcrit>  of  the 
translation  of  8t.  Bem&rd'B  "  tialve  capat  cruentatmn"  waa  aung  in  Tamil  by  Iho 
nativo  Christuuu  at  the  death-bed  of  the  venerable  Swarts,  he  himself  joining  in  it.  So 
abo  tho  Tamil  T«xiioii  of  the  KIcctre-«a  of  Brandenburg's  BftltfrHyinn.  **Jm»  fluins 
ZuTeniclit,"  was  sung  at  the  death-bed  of  ZiegM&balg. 
^  "Lyra  Germanics"  iL  218. 
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The  last  two  verses  well  express  the  peculiar  views  and  cast  of  mind 

**  Banaw  Thine  ioMigtt,  Loifd«  {nine, 

Lowly  and  gentle  may  1  be ; 

No  charma  but  tbeae  to  Thee  are  dasr; 
2^0  anger  may'at  Thou  ever  find, 
No  pride  in  my  vimiflM  mind, 

BvtMttk  and  iMftTOi-boni  posoe  bs  timt! 

"  K  patient,  a  Tictoriona  mind, 
That  life  and  all  thinga  caata  behind, 
Springs  forth  obedient  to  Thy  call ; 
A  heait  that  no  daaire  na  more, 

But  still  to  adore,  Ixtlievo,  and  lovp, 
Give  nM,  my  Lord,  my  Life*  my  All!  "* 

CSmint  ZingePidorf,  who  may  he  regarded  as  the  repreaentati've  of 
the  MoraTians,  a  man  of  high  rank  and  large  possessions,  was  bom 
at  Dresden,  ia  1700,  when  liLs  father  had  beea  Premier-minister. 
He  was  first  educated  at  Hallc,  under  Augustus  Hermann  Franke ; 
but  his  guardian  being  no  friend  to  Uie  Pietists,  sent  him  to  Witten- 
berg, aAier  whidti  he  travelled ;  and  on  his  return  to  Dresden,  finding 
his  wish  to  become  a  minister  opposed,  as  unusuid  for  a  mnn  of  his 
rap.k,  ht?  accepted  the  appninfmpnt  f^f  Judicial  Councillor.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  his  conducting  rclig-ious  meetings,  and  acting 
as  a  preacher  in  private.  When  he  was  about  twenty-threo  years  of 
af>e  ho  met  with  some  followers  of  the  old  J'mIk uiian  Brethren  men- 
tioned above,  who  were  driven  by  perbecution  from  AIouu  ia,  and  were 
seeking  a  home  elsewhere.  To  them  Count  Zinzendori  offered 
protection  on  an  estate  he  had  just  bouglit  in  Upper  Lusatia,  and 
there,  in  1724,  the  Moravian  settlement  wa^s  founded,  called  Herrnhut; 
the  Count  resigning  his  office  at  Dresden,  and  removing  thither  to 
devote  himself  to  the  care  of  the  colony.  He  nltimately  took  orders, 
and  became  a  Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Ohurchi  in  1787.  This  office  he 
also  resigned  three  years  afterwaids,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies 
and  to  America,  to  aid  the  missions  set  up  there.  He  resided  also 
some  yean  in  England,  where  the  Moravians  obtained  a  footing  in 
1749»  and  retired  to  Hermhut,  where  he  died  in  1760.  His  hymns, 
which  are  yerj  nmnerons,  are  tinged  with  an  entirasiBsm  whidi 
occasionally  amounted  to  fanaticism,  and  some  of  his  expressions  are 
painfully  offensive  to  taste  and  reverence,  employed  as  they  chiefly 
are  in  the  minute  description  of  the  physical  sufferings  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  J.  Wesley  translated  three  :  "  Eternal  depth  of  Love  Di\4ne 
"I  thirst,  Thou  wounded  Lamb  of  God;"  "Jesus,  Thy  blood  and 
righteoosness the  latter  is  in  Kcmble's  collection.  I  cannot  admire 
the  specimen  given  in  the  "  Book  of  Praise:"— 

•  Uetbodiat  Hynn-Book,  736. 
TOL.  V.  L  I- 
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f  J«m1  gvUitoarvRj 
To«taniald«7l*' 

And,  OIL  the  whole,  the  least  objectkmable  appears  to  be  the  short 
hymn  on  "  Chxistian  Unity :" — 

•■O  ThoQ  «lio  didifc  enthatlMfc 

Ero  death  had  paled  Thy  brow, 
Speak  sweetly  of  lu\  o's  power  and  mighty 
Ab  aoBia  ooolil  spoak  bsl  Thou  I 
ttfiMaind Thy  IitU« fledr,  ahu ! 

So  prone  to  diwi'^r'  n, 
That  Thy  desire  and  lost  prayer  waa 
For  Christian  unity.*' 

About  A.n.  1750  arose  the  Bidactie  aohool,  whioh  may  be  ngaided 
as  a  reaction  £rom  the  mystical  and  sentimental  writmt  mentioned 
above.  Their  hymns  were  a  species  of  sermons  in  verse^  inonloating 
Ohnstlan  doctrine  and  duty.  Of  these,  G^ellert  may  he  called  the 
head.  I  am  enabled,  by  the  kindness  <rf  Mr.  Massie,  to  give  as  • 
specimen  of  wbat  Oollort  called  his  "Lehxoden"  a  fewstansas  of 
one  entitled   Watchfulness  — 

"  Not  that  I  hare  attained  the  goal. 
The  highest  virtue  still  is  weak. 
But  that  I  may  presenre  my  soul. 
The  Jewd  oumiUj  I  Mok ; 

For  virtue  soon  would  foil,  unleH 

Accompanied  by  watchfulneua. 

*'  While  in  the  body's  earthly  bonds^ 
Ghfldrm  fhat  stnmhlo  are  w»  ill; 

Let  him  take  hoed  xvho  thinks  he  efeudi 

Whon  helx'holds  his  neigh bonr  fall. 
£'on  lusts  o'crcome,  although  suppress' d, 

Die  never  whoUj  in  our  tmeet" 

(I  regret  to  leaye  out  seven  stances.) 

, "  We're  josl—'tiiweU ;  lni»  iM  ire  dMitoP 
Patient,     IPOQ  m  temperate  ? 

We  lovo  \n  giicconr  the  distressed, 

But  can  we  love  return  for  hate  f 
*Tb  not  enough  to  flee  aU  Tiee ; 
'^Vl  Tiiust  all  virtue  exercise. 
'*  Watch,  then,  and  htrivc  ;  beware  of  pridOi 

Think  not  thy  work  already  done ; 
Koheuthuthae  its  olmifeak  ride 

Which  to  the  enemy  is  known. 
Watcli,  t})'in,  iind  strive  ;  bo  mueh  in  prayer} 
Wntc}i  iil  all  limes  ;  watch  evorywhcie." 

Gellcrt  is  the  author  also  of  a  h}Tnn,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
many  collections,  "  Jesus  lives,  no  longer  now."* 

*  The  version,  however,  in  "Hymns,  Arn  i<  nt  and  Modem,**  which  fKTmstobo  usually 
followed,  takes  great  liberties  butli  with  the  German  and  the  translation  by  Miss  Cox, 
<n  vbieh  it  is  fenned.  There  are  prof  orly  six  lines  in  rach  stanza,  and  so  **  Alleluia," 
the  loli'ain  being,  This  sbnU  be  my  oonfldeiic<^"  "  Dieas  iat  meine  Zuversieht.** 
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Shortly  afterwards  Elopstock  re-mtroducod  tbeseiuatiozial  element, 
and  BO  became  the  founder  of  the  Pathetic  school,  which  aimed  at 
the  highest  excitement  of  Bdann  religioiiB  feeling. 

He  was  followed  hj  LaTater,  one  of  whoao'  hymna  (translated  by 
Uiss  Cox),  "  0  Holy  Ghost  I  Thy  heavenly  dew,"  reminds  us  of  ancient 
models ;  andby  Bilxde,  author  of  a  veiy  sweet  and  touching  hymn: — 

*'  Wlicn  tho  Lord  reoalla  the  baniflh*d, 

Fret'h       friptivcs  all  at  last, 
Eyerj  Borrow  will  hare  vanisli'd 
lJBk»  «  dnuB  when  sight  ia  past,'*  fte«* 

To  these  succeeded  what  Kiibler  calls  the  "  Romantic"  school,  the 
head  of  which  was  F.  von  Hardenburg,  or  I^ovaliii,  from,  the  name  of 
his  estate  in  Saxony.  His  parents  were  Moravians.  His  life  and 
his  poetiy  took  their  ooloor  fWmi  a  fomantxc  attachment,  the  object 
of  which  died  in  early  youth,  and  his  hymns  were  fonned  upon  the 
teaching  of  Jacob  Boehme,  Zinsendorf,  and  Lavater.  I  subjoin  a 
stanm  or  two  from  "What  had  I  been  if  Thou  wert  notP^f 

Longiog  for  love  tiuoDgh  hndy  yean. 
The  gloom  of  night  catno  o'er  VBCf  ditj; 

I  followed,  yet  with  spcrot  t«j\rs, 

'I'he  world'8  wild  joys,  and  own'd  her  away  ; 

TQl  tmUkm  ftom  her  tunnoQ  drhron, 
I  tum'd  wllliin, — and  grief  -was  then  t 

Ah  1  had  we  not  a  BViend  in  heaven, 
Who,  who  his  lot  on  earth  could  hear  ? 

*'  Thou  strong  and  loving  Son  of  Mao, 
Badeemer  fnm  the  bonds  of  lin, 

Tis  Thou  tho  li\'ing  spark  dost  £ui 

That  seta  my  heart  on  fire  within. 
Thou  openoBt  heaven  (moe  more  to  men. 

The  soul's  true  home^  Thy  kiiigdfloii.  Loud; 

Acd  T  cnn  tni'^t  an  l  hope  agaifi, 

A::,l  fVol  iiiyHi  lfiLkin  tO  God." 

To  this  school  ia  rcterrcd  also  Arndt,  who  was  a  writer  of  patriotic 
songs,  by  which,  after  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Russia,  he  so  stirred 
up  the  people  that  it  was  siiid  they  did  more  good  than  a  ^^ctorious 
battle.  'iWouf  them — "WLul  ia  iLic  Cicrman  father iuud i'"  and  "The 
God  who  made  the  iron  grow  does  not  want  slaviiih  servants" — aro 
still  sung  with  delight  in  Germany.^  He  wrote  thirty-three  hymns ; 
amongst  them  one^  as  many  Genuans  were  wont  to  do,  which  was 
song  at  his  own  fiuMFaL  Gennany  is  specially  rich  in  funeral 
dirges:— 

*  "  Lyra  Oormanica,"  second  seritfi,  p.  227. 
t  "  L}Ta  Germanica,"  p.  96. 

X       ftnthor  of  patriotitt  and  iwlilw  eongs  it eriOeDt  In  flw  following:— 

"What  btha  Chiiitiaali  power  ud  mii^t,  What<>vpr  ilti  or  dangf r»  lui{)t>»>. 

What  Ulito  toast  and  •tteaath  In  Agbt,  Uia  iwtp  iii  trouble  rni«  th«  word, 

Hii  Af«ldaadtaeltlar,im«iid«Myon.  Tba  lara,  Uw  auow.  Um  mUibnr  word.** 

(IVwiiMalAirfi.  MAaus,  Bso.) 

L  L  2 
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**  Qo  and  dig '  my  gn.v9  UhiMj/ 
Weary  of  my  wandering,  dl» 
Now  from  earUi  I  pass  away. 

For  tho  httvoily  peace  doth  call : 
Aagd  Toieea  from  abov* 
GUI  na  to  fhdr  ratttd  love/'  fto.  (nliit  itaBiM). 

The  writixigB  of  Spitta  Have  been  macle  known  hj  ibe  elegant  and 
&ithfal  tianalations  of  Hr.  Maaaie  in  his  Ljra  ])omeBtica»"  the  title 
of  which  book  euffioiently  indicates  its  fitness  for  private  rather  than 
poblio  nee.  The  hymns  aie  more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  and 
are  fall  of  tender  and  snggeetive  thoughts,  though  not  marked  by 
genius  or  great  poetic  power.  That  on  "  Self-Exam  inatiim "  is  one 
of  the  best,  of  which  I  can  only  give  two  out  of  seven  stanxaa: — 

"  Searcher  of  tho  human  heart, 
Probing  deep  its  inmoat  part ! 
Vain  wore  all  attempta  at  vcreening 
From  Thj  right  iti  hidden  nwMiing; 

Thine  all-seeing  eye  doth  scan 
Every  thought  of  sinfi J  man. 

*  "  Fountain  of  eternal  light ! 

Koaght  ia  hidden  from  Thy  sight ; 
En  the  tongue  can  make  confesaoii« 
Known  to  Thoo    my  transg^reeaioin ; 
Bettor  fiur  Thou  know'it  th*a  I, 
AU  my  hmV»  iniqnlty;'  ftc* 

Spitta  was  a  Lntberan  pastor,  and  died  in  1859. 

IRm  most  fotib  and  talented  sacred  Gemmn  poet  in  recent  timei 
was  Albert  Eniq^p,  to  whose  large  collection  reference  has  already 
been  made.  He,  too,  was  a  minister,  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  died  so 
lately  as  1864.  He  is  said  to  haye  translated  into  German  amml 
English  hymns ;  amongst  otl^ers,  Newton's  '*  I  asked  the  Lord  that  I 
might  grow,"  which  I  should  not  consider  any  great  acquisition  to 
German  Lynmology. 

One  of  Enapp's  hymns,  "  0  Father  Heart,!  who  hast  created  all," 
is  in  "Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem."  The  following,  which  has  the 
rare  merit  of  shortness,  in  addition  to  its  calm,  pious  breathings,  is 
worth  transcribing: — 

"  Lord  of  glory,  GKkI's  dear  Son, 
Let  this  thing  for  mo  be  done, 

Whldi  of  all  things  I  need  moet ; 
Let  tweet  peace  and  gentle  rest 
SprincT  np  in  my  troubled  breast, 
Oft  by  anxious  fears  oppress'd, 
Sonowfiil  mod  tempert-toM'd. 
"  Thou  wouldst  mo  in  everj'  place 
With  tlie  prfK!iou8  words  of  grMO 
Inexpressibly  rcijoice ; 

•  '■  T>yra  Domestica,"  ^l■^on^l  series,  p. 31. 
t  Altered  to  "  0  Father,  Thou,"  &c. 
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r '  Bat  the>orld's  dMnadng  din, 

And  tho  deadeninpf  power  of  sin. 
Will  not  lot  the  sweet  sound  in 

Of  th«  SftTioni^s  atia  andl  voioo. 
"  Fain.  like  Mary,  would  I  ait» 
Heavily  Mastor,  nt  Thy  feet. 

Drinking  in  Thy  words  of  love ; 
Yuitx  and  proud  ielf>wlll, 
Sonl  and  body — hush,  b«  still ! 
Come,  >>''<*t  FrifTri,  my  whole  heart  fill 

Wilk  tliiii  WLsduui  fiotii  !ibove."  • 

The  total  number  of  hymn  a  translated  by  John  Wesley  from  the 
Gorman  is  thirty-two,  seven  of  which  were  publishcxl  previous  to  the 
Moruviau  liyinn-boi  k  of  1754;  in  the  preffiUie  to  which  "the  fore  o;r)ing 
labours  of  the  ILcv.  Mr.  \Vcslev,  in  the  translation  of  German  hvnms 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,"  are  acknowledged.  They 
•TO  all  by  John  Wesley  :  there  is  no  eyidenoe  that  Charles  Wesley 
luid  any  knowledge  of  Ckofima. 

I  think,  ihen,  it  will  be  OTidonty  even  from  the  alight  aketoh 
whidi  has  been  given,  that  the  WealffjrB  and  thieir  Iblloweia  formed 
their  hyntna  Teiy  largely  on  German  models.  There  la  the  same 
ei^erimental  tone,  the  same  exaggerated  feeling,  the  eame  alternation 
of  the  bigheet  eelf-aemiranoe  witii  the  deepest  depression,  of  tranaoen* 
dental  outpourings  of  love,  trust,  oonfidenoe,  with  lamentations  over 
loss  of  hope  and  deepondingp  donbt;  the  same  arbitrary  classifica- 
tion of  saints  and  ainners ;  the  same  summing  np  of  all  religion  in 
ae]f<»ooneeioiunes8,  and  personal  conviotaons  and  aspirations.  Wo 
cannot  peruse  such  hymns  without  admiring  their  warmth  of  piety 
their  unction  of  language;  but  there  is  nothing  tangible  in  tha 
Bystem  they  cinViody — nothing  Hrnr,  distinct,  and  dogmatic  in  their 
tone.  Thoy  may  be  edifying  in  private  devotion,  as  "  the  very 
lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on 
an  instrument,"  but  surely  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  public  services 
of  the  Church.  They  concern  the  individual  person,  but  have  no 
positive  reference  to  au  Object  of  devout  adoration,  whoso  praises  are 
celebrated,  whose  greatness  is  extolled,  and  whose  glory  is  earnestly 
desired. 

"  CniSD  leves  loqnuntur,  ingentes  stupent."  Is  not  this,  to  a  eertain 
extent,  trae  of  that  class  of  hymns  now  under  review  P  Are  they 
not  often  the  expreesion  of  the  morbid  states  of  fiseling  generated  in 
an  atmosphere  of  religious  ezoitement,  nourished  and  fanned  into  a 
fictitious  vehemenoe  by  exclusive  contemplation  of  one  aspect  of 
religious  truth  P  the  result  of  living  in  intercourse  with,  and 
recei-ving  the  teaching  of,  persons  wli )  liave  adopted  a  pecuUar 
phraseology,  and  who  use  and  lead  their  disciples  to  use  it|  so 
*  **  liyvs  OoBMSttoa,"  neood  isriM^  p.  XVL 
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habituallv,  tliat  thev  almost  frive  it  involnntarv  utterance,  and  are 
not  conscious  themselves  ol'  the  real  Tneaniii^r  of  their  words?  Con- 
trast, for  instance,  with  the  superficial,  though  pious  and  pleading, 
funeral  h\Tnns  of  the  modem  school,  the  grand,  deep-toued  march 
of  the  "Dies  Irae,"  to  which  no  translation  can  do  justice.  Tn  the 
one  wc  h.i\e  the  holy  awe  of  a  soul  hovering  upon  the  brink  of  an 
unseen  world,  in  the  other  common-place  references  to  friends  around, 
ikh  vanity  of  the  world,  and  sorrows  and  wrasHmgs  with  evil,  and 
hortatory  passages  about  the  nearness  of  death,  and  the  folly  of  not 
preparing  for  it.  There  is  a  fbebleness  and  want  of  grave  realiza- 
tion of  the  deeper  mysteries  of  our  being  in  modem  hymns* 
whioh  is  hardly  countervailed  by  their  sweety  oontemplattve,  dreamy 
eentiment. 

Looking  forward  to  the  {atnre  of  the  Church  of  England,  one 
question  for  consideratian  is,  Hymns  ancient  or  mod&m.?  We  find 
the  latter  brought  more  and  more  prominently  into  our  public 
servioes.  "  Blessed  JesuB,  here  wo  stand,"  by  Schmolke,  was  sung 
■  at  the  baptism  of  the  daughter  of  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

**  O  happy  day  thai  fixed  my  choice 
On  Thee,  my  Saviour  aad  ray  Qodt 

WaUniay  this  glowing  hr;irt  rojoiOB^ 

And  tflU  its  lapium  all  abroad,"  Ac, 

is  song  at  royal  confirmations ;  and  "  dreat  God,  what  do  I  see  and 
hear!"*  was  sung  at  St.  George's^  Windsor,  at  ihe' Minerals  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Prince  Consort.t  Such  introduction  of 
hymns  is  of  course  a  conspicuous  precedent  which  others  will  not 
be  slow  to  follow,  and  opens  a  door  for  the  utmost  license  in  the 
matter,  there  being  no  recognised  place  for  hymns  in  any  of  those 
offices  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  stronr^  disposition  is  shown  to  introduce  not 
only  translations  of  the  beautiful  and  wholly  unobjectionable  hymns  of 
the  ancient  Church,  but  also  of  many  others  which  it  h  impossible  so 
to  characterize.  It  I.s  to  be  regretted  that  sentimental  addresfces  and 
allusions  to  the  ilk.-sid  Virgin  and  the  saints  should  be  allowed  to 
creep  in ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  "  Appendix  to  the  Hymnal  Noted,** 
we  find  u  hymii  for  the  Assumpiiou  beginning — 

•  Thia  hftfl  been  aacribcd,  together  with  thft  tune  vipunlly  f^un?  "with  it,  to  Luthrr ;  "but 
the  v^orda  -were  written  by  Ringwaldt,  a  Luthoran  pastor  at  Idutgfeld,  in  Pnuaia,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  imitation  of  "  Dies  Irae,"  and  were  first  published  in  1580.  The 
tnuialmtkin,  whidt  ia  rather  fire^b  ia  nid  to  be  by  CoIIyor.  llio  (  riginal  h.id  six  rersau 
It  is  doubtful  whether  erea  the  araaio  waa-  LutWi.— "  Hiitono  Kotee  to  Lyim 
Ocrmaaica,"  p.  82a. 

t  Two  TerMB  of  a  hycm  fiir  Uie  dying,  by  K.  Hennana,  **  Weui  meln  ftfaiiMnein 
-vorhandcn  i:jt,"  w  hich  IS  Mud  to  h»To  Imn  ft  apadal  fhTourite  of  tiie  Prineo'^i  wero 
mnig  at  hit  funeral. 
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**  Sing,  sinfT,  yo  angel  bands. 
All  beautiful  and  bright; 
For  Ughar  atill  tad  highar, 
Thimigfa,  flild«  of  ata>T7 

Mary,  your  queen,  ascends. 
Like  the  sweet  moon  at  night ;  " 

and  ending  witii— . 

"See^aeot  <h« Etemal'f  huidi 

Put  on  her  radiant  crowSli 
And  the  swoet  majesty 

Of  Mercy  aittcih  down, 
For  over  md  for 

Oa  her  pradestiBed  tiaone! " 

"WhatcTcr  may  bo  said  of  the  innocence  uf  sucli  hpcculutions 
respecting  the  Blessed  Virgin,  it  is  a  type  of  hymn  moat  imfit  for  use 
in  the  Church  of  Enghmd. 

But  we  are  not  compelled  to  ohoQee  between  distinctly  Boman 
hymns  and  those  of  the  Nonconformists,  whom  Sir  B.  Palmer  is  pleased 
to  call  the  founders  of  English  hynmody,'*  the  best  of  whose  hymns, 
as  we  have  seen,  ate  based  upon  the  G^ennan  Beformational  achoo!, 
and  often  do  not  by  any  means  ccane  up  to  their  models. 

The  hymns  in  Hickee's  *'  Devotions,"  deriTed  chiefly  from  Austin,  and 
commended  by  the  author  to  "  deyout  persons  of  all  tempers/'  as  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  tbeiii  "  from  rimning  into  the  reveries  and  rapturous 
excesses  of  the  mystical  devotion  ."  seem  to  me  worfliy  of  more  atten- 
tion than  they  have  received.  That  for  Sunday  morning  is  in  the 
"Salisbuiy  Hymn-Book  :"— 

"Behold  wp  come,  dear  Lord,  to  ThMy 
And  bow  before  Thy  throne ; 
Wo  oomo  to  pay,  ton^M,  hewC,  ond  Imw, 
OwTinntoTlMeoloiiOb**  fto. 

How  &r  saperior  to  the  old  "  Sabbath  **  hymns  t 

That  on  "The  Love  of  Jesus"  also  contrasts  &vourably,  in  its 
chastened  devotion,  with  both  the  Wesleyan  and  Oratorian  hymns 
on  that  subject 

"Jam,  whoee  grace  inspires  Thy  pxieati 

To  keep  alive,  by  solemn  feasti^ 

The  memory  of  Thy  love  ; 
O  may  we  liere  ao  pan  onrdaya. 

That  they  at  last  our  souls  may  raisa 
To  feast  with  Thee  above,"  Ac 

The  hymns  of  Bishop  lUbnt  are  also  not  so  much  known  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  '*  For  all  thy  saints,  0  Lord,"  is  indeed  common 
enough  ;  but  there  is  another^  far  superior  to  it,  which  I  only  find  in 
a  fc\v  hyiunals.  It  is  not  in  "  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  Mercer, 
or  Kemble. 
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"  Bound  Um  Lord  in  glory  seated 
CSuKiAim  ani  Bmpbiin, 
Filled  Hifl  temple,  and  repeated 

Eaoh  to  each  th'  n!t«rnat«3  hymn : 
'  Lord,  Thj  gloxj  fllla  the  heareo, 

BwUi  is  witlk  Thy  Moon  itond, 
TTnto  Thee  be  glory  given, 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  I/)rd.' 

"  Heaven  is  stiil  with  glory  riiL^ing, 

Earth  takes  up  the  aogeln'  cry, 
*Hol7,  holy,  holy/  daging, 

•  Lord  of  Hosta,  the  Lord  Most  Higji;  * 
With  His  aetaph  train  before  Him, 

WIfh  His  holy  Ghnrch  bdow, 
Thtts  conspire  ve  to  adore  Him, 
Bid  wo  thus  our  anthem  flour: 

"  Lord,  Thy  gIor>'  fills  the  hettren, 
Earth  is  with  Thy  fulness  stored ; 
TTnlo  ThM  be  glory  g^ven. 

Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord. 
Thus  Thy  plorious  Namo  confessing, 

"W©  aJupt  Tiiy  anifuls'  cry, 
•  Holy,  holy,  holy,*  UMing 

ThM,  tiw  Lotd  of  Hotto  Voffc  Qgh ! " 

I  consider  this  equal,  if  uot  superior,  to  Bishop  liober's  well-known 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty  I " 

Another  of  Bishop  Mant's,  *'  Holy  Jesm,  Saviour  hlest,"  given  in 
the  "SoliBhury  Hymn-Book,"  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  book 
much  in  use.  '* See  the  destined  day  arise,"  "Son  of  Man,  to  Thee 
we  oiy,"  "Holy  Jesus,  in  whose  Name,"  Mid  some  tranalations  horn 
the  Latin,  are  also  very  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and  all  belong  to 
the  olass  of  hymn  to  which  I  would  gladly  see  preference  given. 

Bean  Alfbid  has  also  supplied  many  very  valuabK  liymns  of  this 
kind,  grave,  thoughtful,  and  reverent,  to  which  all  those  interested 
in  th©  subject  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  a  large  addition  will  be  given 
to  the  world  in  the  Dean's  forthcoming  "  Year  of  Praise,"  for  use 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  in  parish  churches. 

Such  is  Dr.  Neale's^— 

**  0  very  God  of  very  God, 
And  very  Light  of  Lights 
moMftetthkeorth'i  dark  Tdl^  trod, 
nuit  wit  night  bo  bright,"  fte. 

Such  Whyt©head*8  for  Easter  Eve — "  Resting  from  liis  work  to-day/* 
aud  Moultrie's  on  tlie  saino  Bubject — "All  is  o'er;  the  pain,  th© 
sorrow,"  of  which  the  last  verse  is  especially  good  :— 

"  All  night  long,  with  pUintire  roicing, 
Ohant  Hi*  leqniOB  toft  and  low. 
Loftier  stnint  of  loud  t^oicing 
Aom  to-nonow^t  bwpi  shaU  flow ; 
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Death  and  hell  at  length  aro  alain, 
Chiut  Iwth  trimnphod,  Ghtut  dotti  nign." 

Such,  too,  are  many  of  Mr.  Ly  te's  pealms  and  Ixynuifl,  though  there 
is  in  them  a  dash  of  the  softer  spirit  of  a  poetic  temperament^ 
"  Abide  with  me,  &st  iUIs  the  eventide,"  abeady  as  widely  known 
and  as  popular  as  any  hymn  in  the  language.  But  as  a  specimen  of 
his  mwe  Tigorons  style  I  select  this  Tetaion  of  Pbalm  cL 

"  Fksiae  tho  Lord,  His  gloriea  show, 
8aint«  within  His  courts  bcluw, 
Angels  round  Ilia  throne  abox*e, 
All  that  see  and  share  Uia  love. 
Earth  tohMmn,  and  heaven  to  earth, 
Tell  Hm  wondan,  nag  His  wottti  \ 
Age  to  a|^,  and  shore  to  shore, 
PraiHe  Him,  praise  Him,  evermore ! 

"  Prai^r  \^n-  TiOnl,        merciea  trace; 
Praiso  iiis  providence  and  grace, 
AH  thai  He  for  man  hath  done. 
All  Uo  Bonds  lis  through  His  Son  ; 
Btriogs  and  Toices,  hands  and  hearta. 
In  tho  concert  bear  your  parta ; 
All  that  breathe,  your  Loid  adOM^ 
ftaiae Him, piaiaa Him, atanaotef  Amnk" 

For  these,  and  such  as  these,  I  should  he  disposed  to  claim  tho 
diatinotiTe  name  of  Hymns  of  the  Anglican  Ohureh.  They  have  a 
ehaiaeter  peculiar  to  themselTes,  as  marked  and  as  easily  to  be  re-, 
cognised  as  the  churches  in  which  they  are  sung,  and  the  tunes  to 
wUoh  they  are  set,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are  chanted,  and  the 
number  of  Terses  they  contain.  I  deprecate  the  introduction  of  a 
style  in  all  these  particulars  foreign  to  our  uae^  and  imported  partly 
from  Dissent,  'partly  ftom  the  Oratoriaas.  A  century  ago  Dr.  Watts 
found  it  necessary  to  say,  "  It  were  to  be  wished  that  we  might  not 
dwell  so  long  'upon  every  single  note,  and  produce  the  Byllables  to 
such  a  tircoome  extent  with  a  constant  uniformity  of  time,  which 
disgraces  the  music,  and  puts  the  congregation  quite  out  of  breath  in 
singing 'five  or  six  stanzas  ;  whereas,  if  tho  method  of  singing  were 
but  reformed  to  a  greater  speed  of  pronunciation,  we  might  often 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  longer  psalm  with  leas  expecf^n  of  time  and 
broatli  — we  are  now  in  danger  of  being  "  out  of  breath  "  by  tho 
astonishing  pace  at  which  we  both  chant  and  sing,  and  the  quantity 
of  verses  besides.  The  old  four  vem^s,  with  a  doxology,  have  quite 
dii5iij>peared,  and  the  old  tunes  are  following  ;  and  wo  are  adopting 
hymns  of  u  dozen  stanzas,  sung  to  a  species  of  jig  wliiuh  wuuld  have 
dismayed  our  ancestors ;  even  our  old  favourite,  the  100th  Psabn,  is 
made  to  ddp  over  tiie  ground  with  ungainly  leyity ;  and  the  accele- 
ration  of  many  other  stately  old  tunes  entirely  destroys  their  cha- 
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ractcr.  "  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Night,'*  a  liynm  of  Oratorian  parentage, 
is  becomings  very  popular,  weddwl  to  u  tune  wortliy  of  any  meeting- 
house in  tlic  kiiig-dom.  Tlio  words  are  pretty  enough,  and  the  tunc 
mav  hc'flt  a  Chritttmajs  carol  ;  but  the  whole  belongs  to  a  new  type  of  < 
hj  luu.s,  neither  ancient  nor  luoderii,  but  which  I  oiu  dibpoaed  to  call 
sensational.  In,  Oratorian  places  of  worship  people  sit  and  sing  them 
one  after  anotb^  after  a  sermon,  and  doee  the  .aerrioe  with  Bene- 
diction. It  is  aimply  an  adaptatian  of  Moravian  and  Lutheran 
customB. 

Another  of  Faber's  hymns  is  also  now  firequently  used-«"  O  oome 
and  moum  with  me  awhile^"  though  with  oonsiderable  curtaihneat 
and  alteration.  In  the  original  the  last  line  of  every  verse  ia  "  Jesus* 
our  Love,  is  emcified/'  which  in  "  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem  "  is 
changed  to  "Jesus,  our  Lord."  The  whole*  and  particularly  that 
phrase,  appears  evidently  to  bo  borrowed  from  Charles  Wesley.  In 
the  hymn  b^iinning — "O  Love  Divine!  what  hast  Thou  done?" 
every  stanza  ends  with  "  My  Lord,  my  Love,  is  crucified." 

The  mo>t  recent  collection  which  has  appeared  assumes  the  some- 
what ambitious  title. of  the  "  People's  Hymnal,"  and  claims  to  be 
regardwl  as  the  most  complete  yet  published.  It  contains  six  hundred 
hymn'i,  among  which  it  would  be  strange  if  many  g(>od  oueii  were  not 
to  bo  found  ;  but  I  shall  bo  surprised  and  sorry  if  it  ever  becomes 
indeed  the  **  People's  Hymnal,"  teeming  as  it  docs  with  hymas 
addressed  to  the  Ble.ssed  Virgin  and  to  the  sainta,  boldly  aaserting 
their  intercession  for  us,  and  their  prevailing  power  with  our  Lord 
Himself.  Angek,  particularly  guardian  angels,  (ire  in  like  manner 
invoked;  and  in  addition  to  a  "  Ftopor  of  Festivals"  extending  to 
almost  every  black-letter  day  in  the  Calendar,  we  have  a  "  Com- 
mon of  Saints/'  "  Doctors,"  "  Virgins,"  and  "  Holy  Women,"  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  use  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Oratorian  element  is  largely  represented ;  and  besides  that  very  nn- 
English  metre,  Sapphics, — doggerel  of  every  description,  childish 
fancies,  and  sentimental  inanities,  abound  to  a  degree  almost  incredible 
to  any  one  who  has  not  seen  this  pret^mtious  and  unsatisfactory  book. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  bring  this  pap^  to  a  conclusion. 

The  charm  which  hjinns  exercise  over  the  devout  mind  is  attested 
by  the  number  of  English  authors  (618  are  reckoned),  by  the  midti- 
tude  of  hymns  in  existence  in  our  language  (Sir  R.  Palmer  tells  us 
6,500  were  published  by  eight  authors  only),  and  by  the  large  circu- 
lation attained  by  a  few  of  the  chief  collections.  Of  thesse,  that  called 
"  Hymns,  Ancient  and  !M(jdern"  comes  far  the  first.  In  the  half- 
dozen  years  that  this  book  ha.s  been  out,  up^vards  of  two  million 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  yearly  -ale  is  mnv  stated  to  l)e  about 
half  a  million.    Its  use  extends  to  Canada  aud  South  Africa ;  throe 
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large  consignments  hayo  been  made  even  to  tlie  Bisliop  of  Otaiiga 
Biver ;  and  it  has  bcgim  to  take  tlie  place  of  the  Kew  Version  in 
Prayer^Books,  one  edition  with  music  being  kept  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  being  bound  uniformly  with  the  PrayeivBook ;  and  *  A 
Selection '  is  by  permission  of  the  Editor  used  in  the  amj,  sufficiently 
thin  to  go  with  the  Prayer-Book  into  a  knapsack. 

The  book  set  forth  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge comes  next,  **  longo  sed  proximtis  intcrvallo.'*  I  can  gain  no 
accurate  estimate  of  the  numbers  sold,  but  the  printed  list  shows  its 
use  by  some  1,300  ebiirches  at  home  and  abroad.  Mercer's  "Church 
Psalter  and  ITymn-l>ui  I k,"  which  next  to  the  above  is  the  most  widely 
used,  and  most  laburiously  and  handsomely  got  up,  is  said  to  be  used 
in  1,000  churclics,  and  (o  have  an  aiiuuul  sale  of  100,000  copies.  ]\Ir. 
Kemble's  book  is  iu>ed  in  G12  churches.  I  have  no  statistics  by 
which  to  measure  the  number  of  churches  which  use  local  hynmals, 
such  a«  the  "  Salishur}^,"  nor  oUien,  as  "Chope/'  "  n^-mnaL  Noted," 
Mr.  Hall's  *'  Mitre  "  book»  at  one  time  used  in  many  London 
chnrehes^  Messrs.  Boutledgo's  *' Penny  Ilynm-Book/'  and  a  cloud 
of  others  of  less  celebrity.  I  am  disposed  to  put  the  number  of 
ehnrohes  in  which  waim  hymnal  is  used  at  between  six  and  aeyen 
thousand ;  this,  therefore,  leayes  still  some  thousands  of  chutohes 
where  there  is  either  no  metrical  psalmody  at  all,  or  where  Tate  and 
Brady  still  reign.  These  will  no  doubt  diminish  in  number  every 
year,  with  the  increasing  attention  which  the  subject  here  very  cur- 
sorily discussed  is  exciting. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  America  it  is  attracting  almost 
as  much  notice  as  in  England ;  even  Dissenters  of  all  claRsos  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  tranHlntion  from  tho  T^atin  and  German,  and 
at  th(^  last  p-onornl  convention  of  tlie  Church  a  committee  was 
appointed  for  the  preparation  of  an  entirely  now  hymnal,  a  work 
which  they  regard  as  progressive,  and  requiring  years  for  its 
aceomplishmeut. 

Far  above  the  more  literary  interest  of  the  subject,  however,  must ' 
be  reckoned  the  undoubted  comfort  which  the  devout  in  all  ages 
have  derived,  and  will  surely  continue  to  derive,  from  sacred  hjTnns. 

The  manner  in  which  they  imprint  themselves  on  the  memory^ 
and  transDiit  the  tustunisg  hopes  and  promises  of  religion  in  the 
midst  of  the  trials,  afflictions,  and  difficulties  of  this  life ;  the  thought 
of  the  thousands^  ay,  millions,  of  sools,  which  have  passed  from 
hahitoal  delight  in  hymns  below  to  the  paradise  of  which  they 
Bpake,  and  for  which  they  aided  in  no  small  degree  in  preparing 
them,  most  not  only  prove  to  us  the  Talue  of  our  own  hyimuds,  hut 
make  us  largely  tolerant  of  the  uncouth  expressions,  the  faulty  poetry, 
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the  overstrained  language,  the  proaaic  dulneaa,  wliich  we  have  liiU 
right  to  reject  from  our  own  use. 
♦  The  Moravian  preface  remarks  with  simple  truth  of  certain  com- 

positions which  could  not  be  much  commended,  "  Even  these  little 
hjTnns  have  got  their  lovers,  who  would  be  sorry  to  lose  them  all  at 
once the  words  may  apply  to  many  in  our  own  books,  the  poetic 
Mcellenco  of  which  is  small. 

Moreover,  next  t^^  the  Liturgies,  hallowed  by  the  unbroken  use  of 
many  generations,  we  seem  by  means  of  hymns  to  approximate  most 
nearly  in  spirit  to  communion  with  all  that  are  departed  in  the  £uth 
of  Cfhrist. 

It  is  no  small  thing  to  know  that  thoy  were  sung  by  St.  Hilary, 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Isidore,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Ephrem  the  Syrian  monk, 
Fktidentius,  or  Yenerable  Bede ;  that  popes,  emperors,  kings,  queens, 
prinoea  and  prinoesaes,  carflmala  and  biahopa,  the  politician,  the  aoldier, 
the  juriat,  the  bnrgomaater,  have  contributed  their  devout  stndna  for 
our  edification  and  comfort ;  that  thia  hymn  supported  the  faidi  of  a 
marfyr,  and  this  the  sinking  spirit  of  a  miasionaiy ;  and  oonstantlj  to 
observe  that  the  last  faintly-murmnred  words  of  statesmen,  phyaioians, 
and  theologians  were  drawn  from  simple  hymns.  Long  after  the 
hand  which  traced  than  has  been  cold  in  death,  we  find  fragments  of 
hymns  hidden  away  among  the  treasured  secrets  of  a  loved  parent, 
sister,  or  child  ;  we  retain,  indelibly  fixed  on  our  mind,  the  accenta 
in  which  favourite  hymns  were  recited  by  voices  hushed  in  this 
world  for  ever.  Every  parish  priest,  too,  knows  how  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  poor  and  iilitoi  atc  fastens  upon  hj-nms,  and  draws  from 
them,  in  a  well-nigh  supernatural  manner,  spiritual  food  which  is 
dimly  perceptible  to  any  but  themselves.  The  concentration  of  all 
these  powerful  associations  upon  hymnology  invests  the  humblest  and 
most  unpolished  hjTiin-book  with  a  "  little  coronet"  of  sanctity ; 
somewhere  within  its  pages  it  is  certain  to  contain  the  key-note  to 
the  heart  ot  huii  who  opcna  it  even  at  random. 

Thus  they  who  pride  themselves  on  refinement  of  language,  strict 
orthodoxy,  and  freedran  from  extravagancies,  may  Isam  that  "God 
hath  chosen  the  Ibcdish  things  of  the  world  to  confimnd  the  wise,  and 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  of  the  mighty, 
and  base  things  of  the  world  and  things  which  are  despised  hath  Qod 
chosen ;  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
which  are,  tiiat  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  Presence." 

Ohablbs  B.  Pbabsok, 
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rpHE  questions  relating  to  Church  Government  in  the  colonies  begin 
to  clear  up.  There  is  still  a  wide  field  for  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  objects  and  means  of  future  action ;  but  the  basis  on  which  this 
action  must  proceed  becomes  each  day  less  the  subject  of  controversy. 
To  bring  out  more  clearly  this  basis  will  be  the  primary  object  of  this 
paper. 

In  an  article  published  in  this  journal  in  February,  1866,  on  the 
effects  of  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  **  the  matter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Natal,"  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  present  state  of 
Church  Government  in  the  various  colonies,  and  to  indicate  the  policy 
by  which  efforts  towards  eventual  independence  might  be  guided.  I 
also  commented  upon  the  facts  which  had  led  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Coxmcil. 

To  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  which  was  called  forth 
by  these  comraents,  and  which  appeared  in  this  Heciew  last  October, 
I  do  not  propose  to  reply.  I  do  not  consider  the  facts  which  I  stated 
to  have  been  in  any  serious  point  impugned ;  and  the  opinions  which 
I  expressed  are  but  those  of  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
the  affair  of  Mr.  Long,  freed  from  the  necessary  reserve  of  an  o65cial 
document.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  formed  by  impartial 
persons  on  what  has  passed,  it  is  of  much  more  importance  in  the 
short  space  of  the  present  article  to  contribute  some  share  towards 
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diA  dufiidatioii  of  the  general  questkn  tisan  to  noar  to  penooal 
eaqilanations.  The  "  Bcply  "  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Grahunttown 
m  the  Contemporarif  Bm$w  for  June,  1866^  I  shall  touch  upon  so  fu 
as  it  bears  direotly  oa  my  present  subject. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  the  single  question.  What  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  "independence"  of  the  Colonial  Church f  and  I 
shall  draw  my  illustrations  almost  entirely  from  the  main  ^ft"»p^^ 
before  us — that  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Natal. 

1.  Is  the  Church  of  England  in  the  colonies  independent  of  the 
royal  supremacy  ?  It  is  often  said  that  there  is  no  royal  supremacy 
over  churchmen  in  the  colonies.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  his 
late  judgnment,  declares  that  the  siiprciuucy  exists,  hut  tliat  it  is 
enforced,  not  by  eeeksijistical,  but  by  civil  courts.  x>Jow,  if  by  royal 
supremacy  be  understood  an  undefined  and  arl)itrary  power,  it  is 
certain  that  no  such  power  exists  either  in  England  or  in  the 
enl  lilies.    What  is  meant  is,  (1)  the  bupremacy  of  English  law; 

thopower  of  tlie  nation  alone,  and  of  no  foreign  influence,  to  main- 
tain and  modify  that  law.  The  contention,  before  and  aL  the  Refor- 
mation, was  between  those  who  wished  to  introduce  a  church  law 
foreign  to  the  euatoms  of  the  realm  and  those  who  maintained  that 
the  church  law  was  limited  in  England  by  its  recognition  either  by 
statute  or  by  uniyersal  custom ;  and  it  waa  decided  in  fayour  of  the  latter. 
Now,  when  penona  calling  f^emaelves  memben  or  ministers  of  ihe 
Cknroli  of  England  are  living  together  in  the  colonies,  and,  without 
having  made  any  fresh  compact,  begin  to  deal  with  one  another  in 
eodlestastical  affain,  on  what  principles  are  they  to  be  understood  to 
have  acted P  On  some  church  law  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  early 
centuries,  or  on  the  Queen's  law  alone  f  Clearly  on  the  latter.  Thia 
ia  Tory  distinctly  recogniaed  by  Mr.  Mozley  in  his  late  pamphlet* 

"  Where  no  organized  voluntary  sooiety  is  before  the  court,  the  principle 
of  contract  between  two  indinduals  will  be  applied,  and  the  conditions  of 
that  oontraot  will  be  interpreted  by  an  Established  Church  criterion  and 
etaodaid.'* 

It  is  eyident,  as  a  corollary  from  this,  that  whatever  change  might  be 
made  in  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England  at  home  would  apply  to  the 
conditions  under  which  members  of  that  church  lived  in  the  coknies. 

Whether,  then,  we  speak  of  the  supremaoy  of  the  Crown  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  memhera  of  the  Church  of  England  are  held  to  be 
governed  in  their  ecdesiaatical  a&irs  by  Eiigl*«K  law  until  aome 
event  oocura  which  changes  their  ecdasiastical  relations. 

2.  Does  the  independence  which  is  claimed  imply  in  each  bhuruh  a 
freedom  to  make  regulations  for  its  own  government?  Clsarlyit 

*  Observations  ou  tlitt  Culouial  Ciiuich  Question.  By  the  lier.  J.  B.  Mczlcy,  BJ?. 
(BiVSngtcntt.) 
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docs  ;  so  long  as  nothing  done  inconsistent  with  membership  of  tho 
Church  of  Enp'land,  to  which  it  must  be  aiisumcd  the  colonists  still  wish 
to  l)clong.  It  has  been  judicially  declaretl  that  the  bodies  of  Knt;^Ii.s]i 
churclmicii  are  not  hindered  by  any  imperial  law  from  meeting  iu 
Synod  and  forming  thcmselycs  into  an  organized  community,  and, 
aixnilarly,  that  aU  contracts  consequent  on  sncli  free  action  vill  be 
respected.  But  what  U  frequently  forgotten  is  that  these  contrajots 
for  the  most  part  remain  to  be  made»  and  this  ia  notaHy  the  case'  in 
fionth  Afrioa.   I  again  quote  Mr.  Mbsiey. 

**  The  Church  in  Africa  has  not  hitherto,  so  for  as  I  am  able  to  collect, 
organized  itself  formally  upon  a  voluntary  bssis.  What  it  has  douo  has 
doubtless  represented  tho  ^rill,  and  the  intention,  and  the  spirit  of  tlic  body. 
Its  ecclesiastical  structure,  as  a  collection  of  churches  imder  a  metropoUtan, 
has  doubtless  been  implicitly  consented  to  and  adopted  by  the  body.  Still 
this  structure  hitlierto  wants  ft  fbrmal  cowtenmal  basia^  as  well  as  a  formal 
basis  of  anotlier  kind.  It  was  not  erected  hy  royal  prerogative  ;  it  was  not 
erected  by  any  lionie  Church  authority,  acting  along  with  and  side  by  side 
Trith  tho  royal  prerogative,  for  the  Church  at  homo  can  only  act  formally 
through  the  royal  prerogative ;  it  has  not  been  erected  by  tho  voluntary  act 
of  the  Africau  body;  it  has  only  been  implicitly  acquiesced  iu  hy  tliat  IjoiIv, 
after  having  been  erected  illuaively  by  letters  patent.  That  is  the  state  of 
things." 

In  this  state  of  tilings  those  only  can  bo  acting  rightly  who  adhere 
to  their  standing  as  English  churchTnon,  governing  themselves  by 
English  law,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  their  case.  There  is  no 
other  authority  but  this  iu  existence  at  present.  If  the  Bishop 
of  Capetown  is  free  to  act,  the  other  bishops  arc  free  from  him,  and 
the  clergy  of  each  diocese  are  free  from  their  bishops.  A  sentence 
Trhich  is  "  null  and  Toid,"  according  to  English  law,  is  no  sentence 
whatever.  A  sentence  which  cannot  be  enfinced  means  nothing 
except  the  opinion  of  those  who  pronounce  it.  I  am  afraid,  how- 
eyer,  there  are  some  persons  who  by  "independence"  mean  ill^alify, 
and  whoy  when  they  know  th^  have  no  rights  over  others,  do  not 
scruple  to  enforce  an  ill^;al  sentence  by  getting  others  to  cany  it 
into  e^ect  without  authority.  This  is  the  simple  law  of  Judge  Lynch, 
which  may  possibly,  in  an  unsettled  state  of  society,  and  in  matters 
of  immediate  personal  safety,  receive  a  partial  justification.  But 
it  is  always  hazardous  to  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  stronger,  and 
matters  of  religious  doctrine  are  the  last  to  which  it  should  be 
applied.  Thi<?,  however,  is  the  plain  account  of  the  cxeomniunica- 
tion  (so  called)  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  after  the  exhibition  of  tho 
nullity  of  his  supposed  deposition.  It  is  a  case  of  ceclesiastieal 
lATich  law.  No  doubt  some  will  sav  that  it  is  bettor  to  act  in  this 
way  than  not  to  act  at  all  in  so  grave  a  ease  as  that  of  the  Bishop 
of  Natal.  But  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  true 
character  of  the  act  und  of  the  proccodiugs  consequent  upon  ii. 
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3.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  tliat  tlie  "  independenoe "  which  is  ao 
much  talked  of  invohres  the  free  action  of  colooial  clergjmcn  uncoil* 
strained  by  those  in  England.    The  operation  of  the  Society  for 

tbo  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Xatal  shows  this  plainly  enough. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  controversy  relating  to  the  Bishop  of 
Natal,  a  minute  was  passed  by  that  society  in  which,  after  reciting 
a  letter  from  his  Grace  the  President,  dated  February  9th,  1663,  it 
was  resolved : — 

That  the  society  do  postpone  the  re-election  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  to 
the  office  of  Yice-Preaident  until  such  time  as  they  shall  be  certified  by  the 
azehhiiliop^  that  the  Bishop  of  2!fatal  hear  been  deared  of  the  charge  referred 
to  in  his  Grace's  letter ;  and  during  such  interval  all  matters  relating  to  the 
80ciety*8  crants  in  ttie  dioce«;  of  Natal,  which  have  hrrctoforc  been  placed 
by  the  society  under  the  control  of  the  bishop,  be  intrusted  to  a  committee 
conaistiBg  of  the  Dean  of  Haritsbitrg,  and  the  Atohdeaeona  of  Karitaborg 
and  D'TJrlmn,  with  two  lajmcD,  who  shall  be  recommettded  bj  the  dean  ana 
two  archdeacons,  and  approved  by  the  aooiety." 

This  minute  was  open  to  two  objections.  It  was,  apparently  at 
least,  in  direct  contradiction  to  tho  bye-law  of  Ihe  oociety  (No^  IS), 
which  is  in  these  terms : — 

*'  That  every  missionary  selected  in  England  proceed  without  delay  to 
the  country  in  which  he  is  employed,  and  be  salgect,  when  therei,  tothe  buhop 

or  other  ecclesiastic d  authority." 

But  the  society  has,  no  doubt,  the  right  to  suspend  its  own  bye- 
laws.  The  more  serions  objection  to  the  course  denoted  by  this 
resolution  was  that  it  suspended  the  action  of  the  society  and  its 
missionaries  on  the  condition,  not  of  conformity  to  the  law  of  the 
Chnrrh  of  ED^rland,  but  of  the  certificate  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  missionaries  of  tlip  society  were  to  decline  obedience 
to  Bisliop  Colenso,  not  merely  so  long  as  lie  should  have  any  pro- 
ceedmg8  pending  against  him  which  might  lead  to  a  legally  valid 
deposition,  but  until  it  should  please  the  archbishop  to  declare  him 
free  from  certain  charges.  Thus,  the  ground  of  public  law  on  which 
the  society  had  been  supposed  to  hiaud,  and  thereby  to  be  honourably 
distinguished  from  some  other  societies,  was  pro  t^into  abandoned. 

Some  tone  after  the  Katal  judgment,  which  pronounced  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bishop  of  CSapetown  null  and  void  in  law,  the 
aichbish<^,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  dedaied  that,  not^ 
withstanding  that  nullity,  he  was  of  opinion  that  (as  he  had  abeady 
stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishopof  Natal)  that  prelate  had  been  '*  duly 
and  canonicaUy  deposed."  Thus  the  two  tenns  of  law  and  canonical 
right  were  sharply  contrasted,  and  the  society  was  led  to  bise  ita 
action  on  the  principle  that  what  was  "  legally  nnll  and  Toid"  was 
"  duly  and  canonicaUy"  valid. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  summary  diHmisaal  of  Mr.  Tonneaen, 
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-who  IB  ttstod  by  those  at  least  who  have  taken  his  part,  to  be  the 

ablest  and  most  efficient  misBumaty  of  the  society  in  the  diocese  of 
NataL  That  dismissal  appears  to  me,  on  a  review  of  all  that  has 
passed  in  reference  to  it,  to  show  that  a  missiooaiy  who  differs  from 
the  ruling  majority  of  the  society  at  home,  or  from  some  of  their 
agents  in  the  colony,  is  likely  to  be  tery  harshly  dealt  with. 

But  the  general  question  is  of  f  ir  greater  importance.  At  the 
meeting  of  ^Fay  18tb,  1SG(),  the  society  passed  resolutions  which, 
after  referring  tu  the  resolution  above  quoted,  proceed  as  follows : — 

**  R(  soKcd, — I.  That,  tho  18th  hyc-law  notwithstanding,  none  of  the 
society'^  niissionnries  in  ^atal  shnll,  until  the  foregoing  reeolutioa  be  with- 
drawn, be  subject  to  Bishop  Colenso. 

*'  II.  Tbaty  nnder  existing;  cireumstanees,  tiie  society's  miasionsries  in 
Katal  be  instructed  to  n-gaiil  thu  Xatal  Committee  (which  includes  the  doan 
and  chapt'T       tlu  ir<)ru;iin  of  commuuicatiDii  with  the  socii'ty. 

"III.  iiiat  the  lii&hup  of  Capetown  be  rc(£uested  to  provide,  under esist> 
ing  otreomstances,  for  Episcopal  ministrations  and  the  snperiateadencecf  the 
sodely's  miBsienaries  in  NataL" 

I  do  not  mention  these  proceedings  for  the  sake  of  praising  or 
bhoning  the  conduct  of  the  sociely,  but  in  order  to  show  the  kind  of 
influence  to  whidi  the  eobnial  clergy  are  subject  The  society  has 
doubtless  a  fbll  right  to  deal  with  thoae  in  its  employment  as  its  own 
sonramts  rather  than  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  are  many 
church  societies  which  are  not  as  wide  as  the  Church  itself ;  and  into 
their  number  the  Plropagation  Society  has  now  retired.  It  must,  in- 
deed, havo  struck  men  of  calm  judgment  that  the  meeting  which 
passed  the  resdutions  just  transcribed,  and  at  which  the  society  by 
abandoning  tho  ground  of  English  law,  had  set  before  itself  the 
formidable  question  "who  shmild  be  aetin<r  Bishop  of  ^^atal,"  did 
not  present  a  very  inviting  inauguration  of  the  voluntary  principle. 
That  meetin<^'  tcnuinated  in  an  explosion  of  clerical  violence  such 
as  happily  is  rarely  seen; — in  wliich  reason  could  not  be  lieard, 
and  men  with  tho  greatest  repute  for  sobriety  said  things  for 
which  they  were  constrained  to  apologize.  But  the  society  has  u 
right  to  take  its  coui-se,  as  much  as  the  dissenting  bodies  which 
form  the  favourite  comparison  among  those  who  argue  in  opposition 
to  us  on  the  present  subject. 

The  only  question  I  hsre  to  do  with  is,  whether  men  in  the  colo- 
nies who  are  subject  to  such  influences  as  these  can  bo  termed  inde- 
pendent ;  and,  I  think,  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative. 

It  is  by  men  in  sndi  a  position  as  this  that  the  elsction  of  Mr. 
Butler  as  bishop  has  been  made.  That  election  appears  to  have  been 
arranged  at  a  meeting  declared  to  be  private ;  at  the  formal  election 
the  two  dergymen  who  would  have  turned  the  scale  were  excluded 
by  the  convciuient  hypothesis  of  their  excommunication,  yet  the 
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clergy  w&no  even  iTicii  evenly  divided,  and  Lut  for  the  presence  of  the 
two  dcacona  lately  ordained  by  the  Jiisiiop  of  Capetown,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  diocese,  the  decision  would  havchccn  against  proceeding 
to  an  election.  But  to  wluit  purpose  does  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Newuham 
and  his  friends  protest  ngaiIL^t  llie  disruption  of  the  (.'lnui  li?  If  it 
pleases  the  Bishop  of  Capetowu  to  eonsecrute  a  new  bibhop  lor  the 
minority  of  the  clergy  of  Natal,  the  next  stonny  meeting  of  the  Societj' 
for  the  Propau:ation  of  the  Gospel  may  unU  r  them  into  suhniission. 
Their  bishop  will  bo  chosen  for  themiu  Park  I'lacc  or  AVilhs'^  Kooms. 

4.  There  is  another  kind  of  independence  which  ia  sag^c^led  hy 
the  aUusions  just  made  to  the  proceedings  of  a  Tolimtarjr  society — 
viz.,  independence  of  written  Btandaids,  vliicli,  wherever  they  exist, 
must  he  interpreted  with  legal  strictness.  A  voluntary  socie^  is 
bound  by  its  own  articles  or  bye-laws,  though  usually  a  considerable 
discretion  is  allowed  to  the  managing  body  to  vary  these  rules.  But 
whatever  be  the  agreement  by  which  men  are  bound  together,  it  is 
essential  in  any  important  society  that  the  agreement  should  be  plainly 
expressed,  and,  when  expressed,  it  must  be  maintained  inviolate.  If 
4ny  dispute  arises  upon  it,  the  law  courts  can  only  judge  of  the 
Agreement  by  the  ordinaiy  mlee  of  interpretatioii  w2ii<^  are  applied 
*o  everj'  document. 

Now  this  prinei|)lo  applies  to  the  ease  of  religious  societies  as  well 
UH  others,  ami  it  applies  to  any  doctiinal  statements  which  may  be 
introduced  into  the  agreement,  as  mucli  as  to  rules  of  a  more  directly 
practical  kind.  This  seems  so  obvious  that  it  would  not  bo  worth 
while  to  state  it,  were  it  not  that  of  late  a  claim  has  been  set  up  for 
doctrinal  ^ui  inula  lies  to  be  exempted  from  the  ordijiary  rule  of  in- 
turprelation.  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Bishop  of 
iSrahamstown,  though  he  epeaks  somewhat  vaguely.  He  defoids  the 
pretended  deposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  by  saying  that  **  when- 
ever the  Church  ia  not  so  united  with  the  State  as  to  receive  from  it 
l^al  authority  and  jurisdiction,  it  has  the  inherent  rig^t  of  lidding 
itself  of  evils  which  eat  out  its  very  heart  so  long  as  they  are  allowed 
to  continue  in  the  system."  I  say  these  words  are  vague ;  but  they 
x^er  to  a  special  case.  The  Bishop  of  Katal  was  acouaed  of  pro- 
mulgating doctrine  contrary  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  this  charge  could  not 
he  sustained  in  any  court  of  law ;  but  the  bishops  assembled  to  depose 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  gave  a  non-legal  sense  to  the  £>zmillaries,  i.e., 
they  judged  not  by  the  Ibnnularies,  but  by  their  own  opinions  of  what 
the  formulnries  ought  to  mean.  This  is  stated  with  great  clearness 
-and  ^uukuess  by  Mr.  Mozley : —  , 

"  The  articles  and  formularies,  in  their  legal  sense,  do  not  appear  to  touch 
fii^op  Coleoso.   The  Articio  cays,  the  Sible  is  the  Word  of  iiod.  Bishop 
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CoUoflo  says  &e  mme.  Ho  excepts,  indeed,  from  the  iD&Ui1>iUty  of  Seriptura 
lustory  a  largo  quantity  of  historical  matter ;  but  the  latitude  with  respect 
to  particulars  allowed  in  the  Article,  is  not  defined  in  a  way  prohibitory  of 
the  extent  and  dimensions  to  whick  liishop  Coienso  has  stretched  it,  because 
it  is  not  de6ned  at  all." 

And,  after  quoting  Dr.  Luskiugton's  judicial  intcri>retation  of  the 
declaration  of  "belief  in  all  the  Canonical  Scriptures,"  he  con- 
tinues :— 

"The  field  (if  Scripture  "^vliidi  Is  thrown  open  to  criticism  by  this  par- 
ticular criterion  and  limitation  of  the  necessity  of  belief  in  Scripture  is 
certainly  wide  enoupjli  for  all  the  purposes  of  an  historical  critic,  who  does 
not  oonoeiB  himaelf  with  the  doctrines  ot  Scripture,  but  only  with  the 
narrative  and  description  of  cvciits.  ludccd  it  is  imposbiblo  to  see  how 
articles  which  admitted  of  any  latitude  or  margin  on  this  subject  could 
exclude,  by  their  letter,  Bishop  Colenso's  latitude  and  margin.  The  degree 
of  the  margin  is  incapable  ot  be  ing  stated  in  an  article.  The  opening  whicli 
admitted  othefr^  cotiLl  not  be  logically  constructed  so  as  not  to  admit  him. 

**The  Colonial  Church,  then,  in  condemning  Bishop  Colcnso,  applied  a 
ten*e  to  the  formularies  which  was  in  excess  of  the  legal  sense ;  but  which 
was  the  sense  whidi  attached  to  the  phrase  of  '  AVord  of  God,'  in  the 
mind  of  the  cnnmninity,  and  a  ?;cnsc  whicli  had  been  handed  down  with 
Christianity.  The  etfect  of  applying  this  sense  was  to  restrict  and  modify  a 
latitude  which  the  letter  of  the  formularies  left  undefined ;  and  this  rc- 
etrietion  condemned  Bishop  Gdenso." 

Mr,  Muzley,  indeed,  goei>  ou  to  argue  tliat  such  ;i  liiode  of  iiitor- 
preting  lurmularies  might  be  imposed  on  a  comiiiunily  by  the  volun- 
tary agreement  of  its  members.  But  since  he  confesses  that  no  suck 
agreoment  had  been  made  in  South  AfHca,  I  do  not  undezstaiid  on 
what  principle  he  puy:i  so  much  respect  to  the  supposed  deposition 
and  excommunicatioii  of  the  Bishop  of  Ifatal,  for  he  shows  most  con- 
Tincingly  that  these  proceedings  are  capable  of  justification  only  by 
▼irtua  of  a  contract,  and  that  this  contract  had  nayer  been  made. 
Buty  supposing  that  a  commimitj  could  be  found  irilling  to  bind 
themselTCS  by  soch  a  mode  of  interpreting  their  articles,  this  would 
not  exempt  them  from  the  necessity  of  expressing,  in  definite  termSy 
this  singular  contract.  The  problem  would  then  be  how  to  ezpresSy 
in  a  £)rm  which  could  servo  to  bind  men  together,  the  fact  that  they 
agreed  to  abide  by  their  formidarics,  not  according  to  the  strict  legal 
sense,  but  "in  a  sense  which  attached  to  the  phrases  u>cd  iu  tho 
mind  of  the  oommuiiity,  and  a  sense  which  had  been  handed  down 
by  Cliristianit y."'  That  appears  to  jne  a  hopeless  problem.  Tko 
only  thing  which  comes  near  to  it  is  an  agreement  to  abide  by  what- 
ever the  marmgers  of  the  society  luuy  plia.sc  to  determine.  Tiiis  in 
what  has  been  aUcmpted  in  New  Zealand,  where  anyone  appointed 
to  an  oilico  makeii  a  declaration  that  "  he  undertakes  to  resign  tho 
appointment  and  all  rights  and  endowments  thcieoi,  ^vhouever  he 
shall  be  callod  upon  to  do  so  by  the  General  Synod,  or  any  persons 
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lawfoOy  acting  under  tlie  authorily  of  the  G^onenil  Synod  in  that 
behalf."   I  have  pointed  out  on  a  former  oocaaion  that  this  would 

probably  be  found  less  conclusive  than  it  appears,  since  the  "  acting 
Jawfully  under  the  authority  of  the  SjTiod  "  involves  an  adherence 
to  the  fonnularics  of  the  Church  of  Ijifjland,  and  those  most  be 
taken  in  their  strict  sense.  But  if  it  should  prove  that  by  means  of 
tho  Now  Zealand  contract  men  can  absolve  themselves  fr<^n\  the 
*'  lei^al,"  i.e.,  the  true  interpretation  of  fomiularies,  they  will  only 
succeed  in  binding  thcniselvoa  by  the  vote  of  a  popular  assembly  or 
of  a  clerical  judg^  who  has  deliberately  put  aside  the  true  meaning 
of  his  documents,  and  applies  to  them,  in  Mr.  Hozley's  wordfi,  "  a 
sense  in  excess  of  the  legal  scTise." 

5.  The  independence  of  churehniLU  ir(.m  the  common  restraints  of 
law  is  sometimes  placed  on  very  high  ground.  It  is  thought  to  be  in- 
herent'in  the  fact  that  the  government  of  the  CSiurch  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  ordained  to  a  spiritiial  office.  The  Bishop  of  Grahamstown 
Bays,  *'  In  the  primitive  Church  there  was,  I  suppose,  some  other 
eonrae  besides  the  imcomtiolled  will  of  ndeis  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  decision  of  spiritual  questions  by  courts  of  h&w."  And  ^Mn, 
**  We  claim  in  the  govenmient  of  our  Colonial  Church  fecilities  for 
maintaining  a  wholesome  discipline^  which  the  cumbrous  machinery 
and  technical  impediments  incident  to  the  Rvstom  of  a  large  national 
Church  united  with  the  State  altogether  forbid." 

Is  there  not  a  concision  hero  between  two  distinct  things — ^spiritnal 
authority,  which  praises  or  blames,  and  discipline,  which  retains  in 
or  deprives  of  office  ?  Tlie  former  of  these  belongs  by  right  to  a 
bishop  in  churches  episcopally  governed,  though  this  also  has  its 
limits,  and  I  believe  that  excommunicat  ion  is  beyond  those  limits.  But 
tho  power  to  deprive  of  olHce  does  not  belong  of  necessity  to  a  bisiiop 
or  to  a  mi'tropolitan.  It  must  be  acquired  by  law  or  by  contract. 
Tliis  was  well  expressed  in  the  discussion  at  Natal  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded.  The  Rev.  W.  ().  Newiihaui  on  that  occasion  supported 
the  propositions  that  Jiishop  Coknso  had  not  been  excommunicated 
nor  deposed.  As  to  the  first,  he  said,  "I  am  the  antipodes  of  Br. 
Golenso,  but  I  am  not  tlie  antipodes  of  law  ;  aqd  I  stand  up  for  tho 
legal  rights  of  the  Church  of  England.  Harold  Browne  says,  'A 
man  cannot  be  excommunicated  for  refusing  obedience  to  an  illegal 
sentence.'  I  therefore  again  repeat.  Dr.  Colenso  is  not  excommuni- 
cated."  And  as  to  the  second  proposition  he  spoke  as  fiiUows :— ^ 

**  Again,  I  say  Pr.  Colenso  is  not  deposed.  It  has  been  ruled  that 
'  ddpoeitioa  is  matter  of  eoercivc  jurisdiction,  that  the  Bishop  of  CSspetown 
has  none  from  the  Crown,  and  that  from  tlic  Crf)wn  ulono  ran  proceed. 
Therefore,  the  act  of  coercive  jurisdiction  which  he  sought  to  perform 
is  null  and  void  in  law.  It  has  also  been  ruled  that  this  act  is  null  and 
Toid,  becauBe  no  two  parties  can  by  mutual  consent  introduce  the  ecdesi- 
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asdeal  lav  of  England  in  matters  wbicli  are  beyond  its  range.   Kow,  both 

the  j)ai  ties  here  have  the  Queen's  letters  patent,  and  till  this  incubus  is 
lifted  olf,  the  cceli-siastu al  law  of  England  cannot  be  introdtifed.  Eut  to 
proceed  with  the  (question  before  us.  Thus  stands  the  legal  argument.  All 
<soerciTe  jurisdiction  mast  proceed  from  the  Grown.  Deposition  from  office 
is  matter  of  coercive  jurisdiction,  therefore  the  power  of  inflicting  deposition 
mii^t  prooeotl  from  the  Crown.  The  Bishop  of  Capetown  holds  a  document 
purporting  to  convey  this  jurisdiction  to  him,  but  it  has  been  ruled  that  the 
Crown  had  no  power  to  grant  it,  and  the  jnrifldictioD,  therefore,  was  not 
•conveyed.  It  wUl  be  replied,  *  Yes,  the  act  is  null  and  void  in  law.  Sat  it 
is  not  null  and  void  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  and  it  is,  therefore,  acknow- 
ledged as  spiritually  binding  by  those  who  now  seek  to  elect  a  bishop  I '  Fax* 
be  it  tmm  me  to  deny  tliat  there  are  inherent  spiritual  powers  in  every 
metropolitan.  And  whence  does  he  receive  these  powers?  From  a  private 
meeting  in  Lambeth,  at  which  tlie  founding  of  the  s»*e  was  determined  upon? 
!No !  I  hold  that  wiien  the  hands  of  the  Apostles'  suLCLSsors  were  laid  upon 
liim,  he  received  all  spiiitnal  power  which  was  neoesaary  for  the  light  dis- 
charge  of  his  office.  These  powers  would  be  of  two  kinds — energetic  and 
potential.  The  energetic  powers  would  comprise  tho«o  of  ndministcrin^ 
confirmation,  ordination,  assisting  at  consecration,  &c.  Tlie  potential  would 
lie  in  the  power  of  snmmoning  before  him  any  saffiiagan  who  should  pro- 
nitilgate  heresy,  f  irhidding  him  to  do  so,  and  excommunioating  him,  if  ho 
persisted.  And  now,  does  Ihr  ?5entence  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  answer  to 
this  description  ?  No.  It  went  into  matters  of  doctrine,  and  said  these 
doctrines  were  not  the  teadiing  of  the  Ghufeh,  bat  it  then  went  on  beyond 
its  powers,  and  ])r()(  (  oded  not  to  forbid  him  to  preach  these  doctrines,  but  to 
deprive  him  of  his  office.  Not  only,  therefore,  did  the  metropolitan  as<5nme 
powers  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  lie  used  them  in  a  manner  iu  which 
be  had  no  right  to  use  them.  It  has  been  decided  that  a  elergryman  may 
bold  thc&e  doctrines,  and  therefore  when  the  metropolitan  deprived  Bishop 
"Oolcnso  for  publishinr;;  doctrints  which  h"  could  not  he  prevented  from 
preaching  in  any  pulpit  iu  England,  ho  did  u  tiling  which  was  nuii  and  void 
in  law." 

6.  There  is  one  more  question  which  is  ndsod  by  this  word  Inde- 
pendence, m.,  the  question  of  the  independence  of  the  clergy  from 
the  control  of  the  lai^.  I  have  stated  above  that  the  royal  supre- 
jna<^  has  at  all  times  been  taken  in  England  to  mean  the  control  of 
the  Church's  action  by  the  lay  power.  Constantly  it  has  happened 
that  the  moss  of  the  clergy  has  been  on  one  side,  while  the  weigbt  of 
lay  opinion  has  been  on  the  other  ;  and  lay  opinion  has  in  England 
most  happily  carried  the  day.  And  this  doubtless  w  ill  l>c  the  case  in 
the  colonies  ;  but  until  the  Cburcb  is  organised  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  tho  proper  influence  of  the  laity  being  in  abeyance,  and  of 
the  infant  cluirchcs  being  overborne  by  extraneous  clerical  influences. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  Natal  the  groat  majority  of  the  laity  are 
with  the  present  bishop  in  opposition  to  the  Bishop  of  Capetown : 
not  that  they  have  any  detinite  opinion  on  tlio  subject  of  bis  critical 
inquiries,  but  tliat  tlicy  rocoguise  in  him  the  reprcBontativc  of  the 
constituted  Church  autliority  in  England,  and  uru  willinj^'  to  put  up 
with  his  peculiarities ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  arc  determined  to 
Tesifit  tlie  uncruuclimeiitj^  ui  liie  Bibhop  of  Capetown. 
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Probably  the  loUowiiig  extiaet  from  a  letter  to  the  Natal  Mertur>j 
will  8u£Bcieutly  represent  the  feeling  of  the  laity.  Mr.  Middlutou, 
tbo  writer,  had  lent  a  room  in  his  hoiise  for  the  celebration  of  Divine 
trorsbip,  but  had,  on  the  reading  of  the  "excommunication,"  requested 
tho  dergyman,  Mr.  Bolfe,  to  "  defer  holding  aerrice  there."  Having 
appealed  to  the  bishop,  however,  he  found  that  the  hiahop  would  not 
wish  tiiiB  occurrence  to  be  a  cause  for  the  cessation  of  the  serricee, 
and  accordingly  he  wrote  to  say  that  the  room  might  still  he  used. 
The  dergyman  replies 

**  With  regard  to  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Colenso,  I  have  nothing;  to  do.  If 
you  are  prepared  to  write  to  nic  on  your  own  responabiltty,  i.HV  l  ing  your 
house  again  for  ])u1lk  sri  vi  i  ,  I  will  not  net  on  my  own  responsibility,  but 
will  refer  the  matter  to  the  Vicar  Qeneral,  and  giro  you  my  answer  in  a  few 
days." 

Thus  the  holding  of  service  in  a  private  house  was  made  to  d^)end 
on  the  owner  of  that  house  rejecting  tho  Bishop  of  Natal  and  accept- 
ing the  intruded  aufhorit)'  of  one  holding  commission  for  the  Bishop 
of  Capetown.  Mr.  Middleton,  in  sending  the  correspondence  to  the 
NakU  Mercury,  observes 

"  It  will  be  BSOft  that  this  hss  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bisliop  of  Natal's 
vietct.  Tho  intent  niuT  purpose  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  presumption  of  the  liishop  of  Capetown  and  hi«  follower.^  in  attempting 
to  expel  a  man  from  u  position  which  it  had  pleased  Her  Majesty  in  Privy 
Council  still  to  retain,  until  it  had  been  properly  and  by  coiutitatioiial  uesna 
shown  that  he  was  imftt  to  hold  his  office." 

In  aeoordance  with  these  Tiews,  a  Church  of  England  Defence 
Association  has  been  started,  the  object  of  which  is  to  resist  any 
attempt  at  separation  from  that  Church,  to  "  protest  against  any  ndea 
for  Church  government  other  than  those  in  accordance  with  the  Church 
in  the  mother  country,"  and  "  to  repudiate  as  an  act  of  secession  the 
object  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  when  he  proposes  to  create  a 
Church  of  South  Africa,"  &c. 

It  appears  also  that  the  elections  of  churchwardens  in  the  year 
1866  were  in  almost  ail  cases  faTOurable  to  tho  bishop,  the  election  at 
the  oatibiedral  itself  was  so  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  the 
dean,  as  incuml?ent  of  the  Church,  had  no  better  expedient  for  avoid- 
ing defeat  than  to  declare  the  whole  of  the  02)posite  party  disqualified 
because  of  their  recognition  of  the  bishop.  Tho  following  extract 
from  a  private  letter  from  a  gcntlcnuiii  of  high  .standing  in  the 
colony  seems  to  show  that  the  personal  intiueiice  of  the  bishop  is  con- 
siderable. 

**  The  bi'^T-rp  !xors  on  steadily  incrcasin;?  his  influence  amon?  the  people. 
8omo  of  them  almost  worship  him.  Persons  from  the  neighbouring  colony, 
wMle  visiting  here,  of  course  go  to  hear  him  preach,  and  all  express  them> 
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aelveft  istoniahed  at  wliat  they  find.  Tlwj  teeai  to  liavo  recdved  trnme- 
eztraoidixuiiy  ideas  of  his  conduct  and  BennoM)  and  aie  little  prepared  to 

witness  the  quiet,  earnest  cloqa^oe  of  the  proRchex^  and  the  breothlesB- 
attention  of  the  congregation." 

It  appears  also  that,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  haying  atated  in  Con- 
Tocatioil  that  the  hearers  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  were  mostly  infidels, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  cathedzal,  and  an  address  to  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  in  correction  of  his  assertion  agreed  upon.  It  is  stated 
hy  the  Natal  Wittim  that  240  signatures  were  attached  to  this  peti- 
tion, among  which  were  to  he  found  "  the  nanies  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  the  actinp;  Attorney- 
General,  the  buperintendont  of  Education,  tho  chniniKiii  of  the 
Natal  Bank  (recently  one  of  the  two  lapnen  on  tlio  N:»tul  Committee 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propag-tition  of  the  Gospel,  recommended  by 
iJeau  Green),  and  the  Bishop  of  Capetown's  Ivcgistrar  for  the  same 
committee,  though  now  deposed  for  commtinicatiug  with  the  Bishop 
of  Natal." 

It  seems  evident  from  facts  like  these,  of  which  cvciy  mail  brings 
corroboration,  that  uul^  the  wishes  of  the  laity  aro  to  be  ignored, 
it  will  he  impossiUe  to  carry  into  effect  the  plans  of  the  BGihop  of 
Capetown,  and  that  a  new  bishop  if  he  goes  to  Natal,  will  boyihe 
bishop  of  a  large  minority  of  the  clergy  but  of  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  laity.  But  these  are  the  first  fmits  of  the  attempt  at  premature 
independomee,  tiie  natural  result  of  a  system  which  cuts  off  the 
clergy  from  the  wbdesome  restraints  of  English  lay-made  law  and 
teaches  them  to  substitute  personal  will  for  a  lystem  wbiob  all  are 
bound  to  obey. 

It  will  appear  from  this  review,  that  the  Church  of  England  at 
Natal  shows  by  the  experiment  it  is  now  undergoing  that  the  pre* 
sumption  of  independence  in  a  Colonial  Church  must  not  be  pressed 
too  far :  that  it  cannot,  while  remaining  a  branch  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  dc^n'ate  from  English  law,  and  that  the  determinntioii  on, 
the  part  of  some  persons  to  reach  objects  which  appear  to  them 
desirable  at  all  risks  to  tlie  disruption  of  the  unity  of  the  Churoh, 
will,  if  carried  on,  meet  witli  a  strong  opposition. 

In  my  previous  article  in  thii^  Ileview,  I  stated  that  I  by  no  Tneans 
thought  it  desirable  that  the  branches  of  the  Church  of  England  iii 
the  colonies  should  ahs  ays  remain  imited  to  her  in  the  present  strict 
sense.  Independence  is  the  goal  which  every  thinker  on  the  subject 
must  set  bftfore  himself,  and  Hie  qnestioa  must  be  how  to  gmde  the 
in&nt  churches  to  the  time  of  maturity.  I  think  the  case  of  Natal 
shows  how  great  is  the  need  of  patience,  and  how  many  are  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  premature  independence.  You  wish  your 
child  to  walk  akme ;  but  you  find  it  necessary  to  cheok  its  pranatuKe 
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attempts  to  do  so ;  otherwise  it  will  grow  up  with  feeble  joints  and 
crooked  limbs.  I  believe  Uiat  matters  Hhould  be  left  to  settle  them- 
selves with  as  little  interference  as  possible;  but  T  ^ilievc  also  tL at 
nothing  ought  to  be  done  in  this  country  to  assist  those  who  wlsli  to 
cause  a  disruption  or  to  prevent  the  colonists  from  <>aining  wliat 
arlvmitncro  they  can  from  their  union  with  the  Church  at  homo.  If  the 
main  body  of  the  colonists  find  tliat  union  troublesome,  let  tluin 
quietly  shake  it  olT:  tliere  a])pears  to  be  little  difficulty  in  their 
doing  so,  though  it  must  be  done  with  care  and  may  rocjuire  time. 
But  at  present  the  complaints  of  constraint  come  from  the  clergy 
rather  than  the  laity,  and  in  these  couiplaints  we  constantly  see  a 
forget  fulness  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  does  not  exist  for  the  clergj- 
alone.  The  benefits  of  the  English  connexion  are  underrated,  being 
looked  merely  fnm  the  clerical  point  of  yiew,  and  in  reference  to 
the  most  expeditious  method  of  cxptUIug  the  holderB  of  erroneous 
doctrines,  or  of  asserting  a  pecnliar  view  of  Church  administration, 
which  may  very  easily  be  pushed  to  excess. 

There  are  two  parties  who  axe  apt  to  &T0ur  anything  that  tends 
to  a  seTcrance  of  the  colonial  churches  from  their  connection  with 
the  Church  organization  at  home.  One  of  these  is  the  party  of  clerical 
asiumption,  the  other  the  party  of  lay  indifference.  As  to  the  first, 
we  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  its  ohjeots,  which  indeed  become  clearer 
and  clearer,  and  if  in  the  extreme  case  of  Natal,  where  the  case  for 
the  connexion  with  En<>land  is  prejudiced  by  the  violence  of  a  great 
controvcr.'^y,  the  re^i'-tance  to  the  projects  of  tlie  hiemrchists  bus 
been  so  strong,  we  may  hope  tljat  in  more  ordinary  cases  they  may 
be  still  more  signally  defeated.  Tlie  danger  from  this  side  would  bo 
slight  if  it  were  not  assisted  from  anotlier  quarter. 

There  appears  to  be  a  kind  oi  tratliiion  in  the  Colonial  <  >liico  which 
leads  it>  successive  occupants  to  wish  to  put  aside  the  trouble  wiiicli  the 
Church  connexion  imposes  ;  and  of  l&ie  one  or  two  attempts  have  been 
made  to  legislate  in  a  hasty  manner  with  that  view.  The  bill  brought 
in  hist  year  by  Mr.  Oardwell  contained  the  following  clause: — 

"All  Episcopal  Acts  which  mi{»ht  lawfully  have  been  done  within  any 
district  or  place  by  nnv  bishop  lawfully  choaeo  and  oonseeiatcd  by  the  free 
and  voluntaiy  consent  of  any  clergy,  congregations,  ond  persons  voluntaiily 
accepting  him  ns  their  bishop,  without  any  letters  patent  or  royal  mandate  or 
license,  shall  he  deemed  to  bo  and  to  have  been  valid  and  lawfal  if  done  by 
imy  such  bishop  appointed  under  any  lettm  petent  or  royal  mandate  or 
license,  by  which  legal  juriediction  shall  have  not  been  conferred,  unless  it 
shall  have  bcf  n  otherwise  declared  by  say  law  in  foroe  within  such  district 
or  place  for  the  time  being." 

It  is  very  doubtful  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  this  clause, 
which  has  appeared  to  men  of  great  legal  experience  likelv  to 
create  many  more  uncertainties  than  those  which  it  was  intended  to 
solve. 
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Tho  present  Secretary-  of  the  GolonieB  luw  ako  iatrodoced  a  l»U 
Triih  ft  similar  clause,  whicli  runs  as  follows : — 

"  For  tho  purposu  of  determining  any  right  to  property,  all  acts  or  en- 
gagements heretofore  done  or  entered  into  by  or  in  rnation  to  any  bishop 
appointed  by  or  under  any  such  letters  patent,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  and  to 
have  been  of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  said  letters  patent  had  been 
in  all  respects  effectual  at  law,  except  so  far  as  such  acta  shall  import  the 
exercise  of  any  eoeroiTO  jnriBdiotion  purporting  to  he  con&rred  hj  such 
Utters  ^tent. 

Buty  08  lie  has  introduced  this  ImU  late  in  a  session  which  is  intensely 
ooenpied,  and  baa  also  signified  his  intention  of  postponing  any  im- 
portant legislation  till  after  the  episcopal  nocting  in  the  autumn,  it 
is  happily  most  improbable  that  anything  will  be  done  this  year. 

These  attempts  at  legislation  serve,  however,  to  bring  into  relief 
the  diificulties  of  the  question,  and  to  show  that  the  cutting  off  tho 
colonial  churches  from  their  natural  dependence  on  the  Church 
at  home  can  hardly  be  effected  without  iiijustico  at  present.  It 
probably  the  wisest  course  to  wait ;  many  of  the  problems  of  tho 
Colonial  Church  have  solved  themsolvos,  and  others  are  on  tlieir  way 
to  a  solution :  and,  if  the  questions  of  discipline  be  left  awhile  undecided, 
it  is  not  of  very  great  importance.  Indeed,  the  conij)arative  laxity 
of  discipline  has  at  all  tiuiesi  been  one  of  the  recognised  advantages  of 
tho  English  Church  as  contrasted  alike  with  the  Iloinuu  and  the 
Presbyteritm.  If  legialatiou  should  prove  to  be  necessarj'',  let  theso 
three  things  be  recognised  as  its  conditions :  Erst,  that  what  is  done  is 
that  which  is  demanded  by  the  nneqnivocal  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  colonial  churbhes,  taldng  membenhip  of  tiie  Glnirdii  in  a  sense 
as  wide  as  that  which  it  has  in  England ;  secondly,  that  it  is  nude 
plain  heforehand  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  effecting  what  is 
zeqtured ;  and  thirdly,  let  those  churches  which  repudiate  the  nomi- 
natioii  of  their  Tnahops  hy  the  Grown,  or  refuse  the  formulaxies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  the  true  legal  constmction  of  those  for- 
mularies, give  up  the  endowments  which  were  contributed  for  the 
support  of  the  English  Church,  and  accept  the  disabilities  which  their 
aeparation  entails.    The  Bishop  of  Gxahamstown  says, — 

"  We  do  not  ask  for  exemption  from  any  such  rt  strii  tions  as  the  ruleis  of 
the  Established  Churf  li  of  England  shall  think  best  calculated  to  prevent 
that  Church  from  being  involved  in  the  necessarily  difi'uring  courses  which 
her  colonial  daughter  may  be  sometimes  compelled  to  follow." 

I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  diverging  courses  here  spokeii  of; 
but  where  they  exist  it  seems  only  right  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  59  Qeorge  HL,  c.  60,  shoold  be  applied,  and  that  perstms 
ordained  by  bishops  who  abjure  the  English  connejdon  sho«dd  forego 
the  position  oonfeired  by  the  name  of  an  English  clergyman. 

W.  H.  Fbsxaiitlb. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  IHELA^^D. 


rPHE  Nonnan  Oonqaest  maj,  in  one  sense^  be  regarded  as  the 
•L  commwicwnent  of  Englmh  hiatory.  The  Kormana  were  able,  in 
a  stanngely  abort  time,  to  bring  England  to  a  aettled  and  tranqnil 
atate.  In  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  generatuma  they  adapted  them* 
aelvea  to  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  ooontry,  and  so  far  minglccl 
themselves  with  the  p<^nilation  and  interests  of  the  land,  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  they  wnre  one  people  with  them.  They  continued 
the  old  cnstoms  of  the  oonutrv ;  tlioy  respected  the  old  laws  to  which 
the  people  were  attached;  and,  -while  thcj' stamped  their  peculiar 
impress  upon  the  national  institutions,  the  ultimate  result  was,  that 
!N^()mi;uis  and  Saxons,  after  an  interval,  seemed  to  look  on  ihomselvos  a-- 
oiu-  niitiuii,  and  ("oaU'scod  and  settled  down  as  if  one  had  never  been  the 
invader,  and  the  <»tht'r  the  invaded.  The  lands  were  cultivatcHl,  com-  « 
merce  was  incrcjisetl,  and  national  life  in  all  its  essentials  connnciicf«l. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  for  the  eight  centuries  tliat  have 
passed,  there  has  hoen  no  collision — no  antagonism  of  rival  races  or 
rival  interests.  The  conflicts  of  after-times,  as  the  wars  of  the  Roses 
or  the  struggles  against  the  Stuarts,  had  in  them  no  element  of  rlTol  ' 
raeea  or  rival  nationalities.  In  them,  as  in  the  civil  and  political 
conflicts  of  the  present  day,  the  Saxon  and  the  Nonnan  have  been 
one  people.  The  result  has  been,  national  tranquillity  and  national 
prosperity. 
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lint  in  Iirlaiid  wo  liUA'O  the  revei  so  of  nil  tLis.  Yet  it  was  tHe 
very  sanie  >,'<)riufin  race,  lecl  by  gallant  lueaibers  of  the  very  same 
faiuilies  thai  IkuI  fought  at  Hastings  three  generations  bt'lore,  who 
uow,  u  few  years  later,  accomplished  the  invasion  of  lieluiid.  The 
same  stout-hearted  race,  the  same  strong-handed  soldiers,  and  the 
same  clcar-hended  leaders  trod  the  soil  of  Ireland,  with  the  same 
intentions,  purposes,  and  institattons  viih  which  the^  had  so  fblly 
fluoceeded  in  England.  They  were  as  anxious  and  as  interested  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  native  p  )T;ulati<m,  and  to  mingle  and 
mould  themseWes  with  the  natiycs  into  one  united  people,  as  ihey 
had  been  in  England.  And  yet,  while  every  success  the  most 
sanguine  could  hope  for  or  anticipate  was  found  in  England,  there 
was  fiulure,  miserable  and  hopeless  failure,  in  Ireland.  From  the  hour 
of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  to  the  present  day,  now  nearly  seven 
centuries,  the  two  races  have  never  reidly  intermingled.  They  are  as 
distinct  in  feeling,  action,  and  all  that  constitutes  eith^  social  or 
national  life,  as  can  pos^Jibly  be  conceived.  These  seven  centuries 
have  been  a  scries  of  strifes,  bitterness,  hatreds,  revolts,  rebellions, 
massaeres,  all  that  goiicratos  mism-,  wretchedness,  and  poverty — ono 
ceaseless  wave  after  wave  oi'  antagonism  breaking  against  all  tho 
elements  of  Ln\  and  government — a  hatred,  senseless  and  insane, 
against  everything  that  comes  to  them  under  the  name  of  English  law 
and  English  government.  The  last  phase  of  this  is  tho  Peuiunisni 
of  the  present  day. 

In  dtuling  with  the  true  causes  of  this  difference,  we  are  bound  to 
lay  aside  the  caases  assigned  by  the  exigencies  of  political  parties  at 
the  present  day.  The  true  causes  have  no  relation  to  any  of  the 
polittcal  or  religious  parties  of  our  times. 

It  is  apparent,  on  the  very  forefront  of  our  inquiry,  that  religions 
difibrencee,  especially  those  of  rival  Churches,  could  have  had  no 
part  whatever  in  this  anomaly,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  fhey 
hod  no  existence,  and  could  hkve  had  no  existence  at  the  time,  nor 
for  four  centuries  afterwards.  England  was  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Ireland  was  Roman  Catholic  also.  The  Norman  invaders  and  the 
native  Irish  held  the  same  faith  of  the  Church  of  P  i  i  ;  and  as,  in 
the  language  of  tlie  Papal  bull,  everj'  island  enlightened  by  the  rays 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  belonged  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
so  England  was  declared  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  bo  granted  by  him 
to  the  Norman  William  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  Ireland  wa"  grantol  by 
him  to  the  Norman  Henry.  Tlirro  was  no  n-round  for  reIip:ions 
difference.  The  Irish  bishops  and  priests  obtaincnl  and  possessed  tlie 
Church  lands,  the  tithes,  and  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  a 
national  and  established  Church.  For  four  hundred  years  tho}'  were 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  all.    The  Normans  added  enormously  to 
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the  wealth  of  these  ecdesiastios ;  and,  with  the  view  to  oonoiUato 
them,  tiiey  erected  those  vast  and  heaatifnl  piles,  those  noble  abbejs 
and  grand  cathedrals,  whose  neglected  yet  beauteous  ruins  arc,  in 
these  days,  the  sad  and  melancholy  ornaments  of  so  many  districts.* 
It  waa  the  invaders  introduced  all  these  architectural  monuments 
of  their  devotion  to  the  Church  of  the  land ;  and  both  invaders  and 
invaded  recognised  the  same  bishops,  the  same  priests,  the  same 
Churches,  and  the  same  services  of  religion;  and  yet  thoro  wtj  no 
peace.  The  Rtorniy  ^vuvca  of  the  Atlantic  never  broke  with  more 
ceaseless  violence  upon  hir  western  shores  than  did  the  ]ri='^ions  of 
the  native  Irish  against  their  invaders.  There  were,  indeed,  sudden 
lulls;  there  wore  moments  of  calm,  as  in  the  ocean  itself;  but  there 
were  on  the  wlu<le,  almost  four  long  and  dreary  centuries,  from 
Henry  II.  to  Edward  VI. — centuries  of  strife  and  conflict — of  wild 
chafing  and  fierce  rcvoltsj,  so  black  with  savagery  and  rod  with  blood, 
that  the  last  three  centuries,  from  Edward  YI.  to  Tictoria,  are  imitarieB 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  comparison  with  those  that  preceded 
them.  Tbsm  were  four  long  centuries  before  the  change  religion 
— ^before  the  Befonnation — centuries  in  which  there  waa  no  diffenooe 
of  Chuioh  or  of  religion  between  the  invader  and  the  invaded,  be- 
tween the  stranger  and  tiie  natiTe— centuries  in  which  the  ezistenoe 
of  ceaseLsss  disturbance  and  turinilent  hatred  of  Bnglish  laws  send 
English  government  could  not  possibly  be  connected  directly,  or  in- 
directly, with  differoneos  of  Church  or  of  religion.  Even  Froissart,  in 
his  "  Chronicles,"  gi\  i  ^  some  strange  incidents  of  the  wars  in  Ireland 
in  the  time  of  King  John,  illustrating  the  wild  and  ravage  life  of 
the  coimtry.  Giraldus  Cainbrcnsis  accompanied  that  monarch  to 
Ireland,  and  fjives  a  stran<^e  ]i:rtnri^  of  the  times;  and  later  still, 
the  namo  of  tlic  O'Niels  was  a  name  of  terror  ;  and  under  Kdward  I. 
they  elected  Robert  Bruce  as  King  of  Ireland,  makins?  the  centuries 
preceding  the  Reformation  more  turbulent  and  violent  than  werc^ 
those  that  succeeded  it. 

The  true  cauf?e,  therefore,  of  all  this*  must  bo  sought  in  a  far 
previous  state  of  iliuig^s,  and  may  easily  be  found  by  thoi>e  who  know 
the  hearts  of  the  native  Irish,  their  old  and  national  traditions,  their 
memories  of  the  past,  and  their  dreams  of  the  Attnie. 

There  is  a  wild  restlessness  and  peculiar  turbulence  characteristic 
of  the  people.   It  is  seen  in  the  south  in  the  city  of  CSork,  and  in 

•  The  ruin  nf  these  oner*  nohle  pilea  has  not  originated  in  mere  neglect.  They  wero 
originally  croctod  by  the  invaders,  ix.  the  Nonxuui-Engli»h,  and  wero  never  much  lovod 
hy  tha  naldn  IMdi.  Th»y  wm,  boverw,  rtroiigly  built,  and  w«m  often  oonrerted  by 
the  native  Irish  into  tcmpomn'  fortivs^fa  or  stronf^huIJs  in  the  many  revolts  and  rising 
of  aomo  ccuturiea.  They  were  thua  often  besicgod,  battered,  shattered ;  and  battering* 
nina  and  •iege-gniit  lunrs  bad  mon  to  do  wiSk  tbtSt  mined  atato  than  ths  sm^sel  of  the 
Vhflthfir  PttifaafHiitf  or  Bomtaistit 
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ihe  north  in  the  city  of  Belfast.  It  is  a  cmbject  of  complicity  in  Kew 
Orleans  as  in  TXew  York ; — ^in  Paris  as  in  London ; — and  perhaps  the 

most  that  can  be  said  of  this  is  tiiat  it  has  always  been  the  same. 
Tho  Irish  annaliflts,  recording  the  ancient  history  of  tlio  people, 
describe  them  qs  living  in  a  state  of  incessant  wars.  The  island 
contaiuod  more  than  a  hundred  septs,  as  their  tribes  or  clans  were 
called,  and  all  these  were  supposed  to  bo  under  the  authority  of  five 
kinj^.  The  allefnanco  of  any  sept  could  be  transferred  with  the 
groat^_'st  facility  Ironi  nny  one  kino;  who  mif^ht  have  displeased  it, 
to  another  who  miL:!it  show  a  disposition  to  gratify  it.  This  pen- 
tarchy  of  kings  lived  iu  a  state  of  perpetual  war  with  each  other; 
and  tho  chieftains  of  the  several  septs  claimed,  and  at  all  events 
asserted,  tlie  right  of  carrying  on  their  private  wars  with  eaeh  other. 
The  ^eat  hero  of  national  tradition  was  "Conn  of  tlie  llundi*ed 
Fights,"  a  title  that  sufficiently  shows  tho  Irish  or  Celtie  eluiraet^r, 
when,  there  could  be  a  hundred  battles  within  the  couipuiid  of  so 
small  an  island,  and  within  the  life  of  one  man.  Indeed,  such  and 
so  inveterate  were  these  intestine  wars,  that  the  Bixnan  historian 
tells  ua  how  one  of  these  chiefs  proposed  to  Agricola  the  invasion 
Ireland— the  invasion  of  his  own  native  land— and  led  to  tiie  belief 
that  a  single  Boman  legion  would  be  sufficient  for  the  conquest 
of  Ireland,  so  rent  and  distracted  had  it  been  by  its  intestine 
strifes.  And  in  after-times  it  was  a  quarrel  between  two  of  these 
petty  kings,  arising  out  of  one  king  beguiling  away  the  wife  of 
another  king,  that  led  to  the  offended  potentate  proposing,  as  in  the 
time  of  Agricola,  that  England  should  invade  and  conquer  Ireland. 
Yet  such  was  the  immediate  origin  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
IreUnd.  This,  however,  while  it  illustrates  the  turbulence  that 
seems  natural  to  the  race,  is  very  different  from  the  discontent  and 
the  hatred  and  antagonism  that  hare  characterised  them  ever  since 
the  conquest  of  Heuiy  II.  It  was  not  unnatural,  and  certainly  not 
without  excuse. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  whole  island  was  under  tho 
various  septs,  corresponding  to  the  clans  of  Scotland,  or  tlie  tribes 
of  New  Zealand.  The  membeis  of  thew  septs  were  styled  tho 
children  of  their  chief  or  king  ;  and  so  to  this  day  every  native  calls 
himself  one  of  the  children  of  a  king.  Each  of  these  eliiofis  possessed 
a  territory  more  or  less  extensive,  olBten  extending  over  half  a  county 
or  diire.  This  territory  was  little  else  than  one  vast  oommon.  It 
was  held  by  the  chief  and  his  sept  in  commonage.  The  chief  had 
no  personal  property  in  a  single  acre ;  neither  had  the  members  of 
the  septs.  The  whole  tenitoiy  belonged  alike  to  the  chief  and  to  his 
followers,  who  regarded  it  as  one  vast  common,  belonging  to  each 
and  to  all  alike.    An  individual  abandoning  the  sept  thereby 
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forfeited  all  his  ri^htfj ;  and  any  one  joining  the  sept  became  thereby 
possessed  of  nil  tlio  rights  of  others.  Thu  population  was  thin  and 
sparse,  and  each  person  could  cultivate  any  litth  spot  he  choso,  No 
one  had  any  motive  to  interfere  with  him  ;  and  lie  could  pa-turo  his 
cattle,  tile  chief  or  only  wealth  of  the  pcuplo,  wliere  he  pleased. 
There  was  "  aiuplo  space  and  verge  enough  "  for  all.  There  wa»  no 
laudlord.  There  weru  no  tenants.  There  was  no  rent.  The  chief  of 
the  sept  could  not  play  the  landlord — pould  not  alienate  or  appropriate 
a  single  ocro ;  neither  coidd  onjr  member  of  the  acpt.  The  territory 
belonged  to  all  alike.  .AJl  had  an  e^ual  right  to  it.  Tho  load  waa 
common. 

It  will  at  onoe  he  seen  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  there  oovdd 
be  no  landed  properly,  and,  tiierefore,  no  possibilitj  of  landed  im- 
provements,  and  no  creation  of  landed  property,  or  personal  wealth, 
or  national  civilization.  In  tixe  nature  of  things  it  was  an  impossi- 
bility; and  therefore,  when  the  jN^onnan  barons  and  Norman 
knights,  with  all  their  bold  and  ambitious  followers,  came  in  contact 
with  this  Irish  system  of  land,  they  could  do  nothinp;  with  it.  They 
had  found  the  Saxon  thanes  of  England  in  something  like  the  position 
of  landlords,  and  their  A  illains,  or  fanners,  in  somctln'ng  Hlco  the  posi- 
tion of  tenants;  and  their  serfs,  or  slaves,  were  the  lahomcrs.  They 
wore  able  tu  adapt  tlieirowu  feudal  system  to  this,  find  in  i:;  tliat  this  was 
origiuall}'  spruii<^  from  that  system.  They  made  little  difficulty  in 
displacing  the  thane  on  one  plea  or  another,  and  adapting  thonisc  !vcs 
to  the  vacated  positions.  These  Normans  were  not  very  «  rupalous 
in  suck  maltciis,  Tlicy  allowed  old  customs  and  traditionary  hnvs 
hold  their  sway.  They  interfered  as  little  as  possible  with  those 
peculiarities  in  the  habits  of  the  people  which  were  dear  to  tho 
people,  and  could  be  easfly  reconciled  with  ihe  feudal  system ;  and 
thus,  after  two  or  three  generations,  they  were  enabled  to  take  the 
position  of  landlords,  lords  of  the  soil,  and  to  deal  with  the  pa^ple 
as  their  tenants  and  foUowers;  thus  letting  them  feel  that  though 
there  was  thus  a  change  of  landlordi^  it  was  piacticaUy  a  change  of 
hut  little  importance  to  the  mass  of  the  populaticn.  The  Normans 
were  thus  able  to  establish  themselves  in  the  country,  accomplishing 
a  most  complete  revolution,  and  yet  doing  it  without  any  such  violent 
change  as  might  creafe  an}-  decided  and  permanent  causes  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  result  was  that  the  Normans  gradually 
bcrninc  the  great  lords  of  the  soil,  the  parent  landed  proprietors  of 
the  coxintry,  and  theiefore  the  chiefs  ;:ncl  leaders  of  the  people  on 
th<  ir  several  estates  or  territories  under  the  crown  ;  and  in  process 
of  time  the  Norman  lords  and  the  Saxon  people  becnm(>  identitied  in 
interest  and  feolins".  nnd  the  countrv  settled  down  in  tranquillity^  and 
prosperity.    But  in  Ireland  all  was  different.    The  circumstancee  of 
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the  land  prevented  the  possibility  of  anything  similar.  They  could 
not  become  lanfllnnls,  for  the  Irish  would  not  have  landlords.  They 
coulfl  not  (jbtaiu  tenants,  for  the  Iri&h  wuuld  not  be  teniints.  They 
could  not  recolve  rents,  for  the  Irish  would  not  pay  n  nts.  They  had 
never  known  landlords,  or  tenants,  or  rents,  and  would  not  Icaru 
their  value  ur  their  merits  from  the  invaders  of  their  countr}'.  They 
did  not  rofuRc  to  receive  them  as  chic  Is  of  some  of  their  septs  in  the 
place  of  llicir  own,  w  Lo  were  uituii  removed  by  violence  ur  intrigue, 
or  ihei  fate  of  battle ;  but  they  would  allow  neither  landlords,  nor 
tannnf^  nar  rents.  They  were  an  unknown  tbing;  and  the  people 
were  indispoeed  to  give  them  a  trial.  They  miglit  be  disposed  to  yield 
in  some  other  partioiilaTS,  but  on  that  they  were  decided. 

The  Irish  difficulty  is  pretty  nearly  identical  with  the  Ifew  Zealand 
difficulty  of  the  present  day*  In  New  Zealand,  as  in  Ireland,  there 
were  the  chiefs'  rights  and  the  tribal  rights.  The  chiefe  cannot 
aliiniite  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  territciy;  no  member  of  the 
tribe  can  alienate  a  single  acre;  and  the  consent  of  the  whole  is 
impossiblo  to  obtain.  If  the  territory  remains  in  the  liands  of  the 
natires  as  tlu  ir  hunting->giound,  there  can.  be  no  reol  improvement 
and  no  ciyiiiisation,  and  every  arrangement  as  to  land  will  bo  the 
beginning  of  a  war;  and  no  end  cnn  bo  ?-ccn  to  this  difBculty  unless 
the  territory  is  to  remain  for  ever  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  is  forcibly 
appropriated  by  the  colonists,  or  else  lapses  to  the  Governmrnt  \  y 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  native  race5«.  It  was  th(?  \-<.'rv  same 
ditEculty  in  Ireland  in  an  age  when  men  had  less  sense  of  ri  j^ht  and 
justice  and  hnmnnity  than  at  present.  The  invaders  kn<  v.  n^L  how 
to  grapple  with  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  wisdom  or  the 
statesmanship  of  the  present  age  could  have  assisted  them,  even  if 
they  had  been  forthcoming.  The  onfy  xiMooroe^  as  they  though  t,  that 
lay  open  to  the  conquerors,  who  were  nothing  more  or  better  than  bold 
and  fierce  adventurers,  was  to  take,  as  far  as  possible^  the  place  of 
the  native  duefb  of  the  various  septs,  and  then  endeavour  to  adapt 
tiiemselves  to  the  native  system.  Some  of  them  married  the  daughters 
of  the  chiefs,  and  so  aoooeeded  them,  though  irregularly ;  some  pre* 
vailed  on  the  sons  of  the  chieb  to  go  to  foreign  wars,  where  tiicy 
perished,  or  to  become  monks,  renouncing  all  worldly  things,  and  so 
secured  the  succession  to  themselves ;  while  others,  in  the  imacrupu- 
Ions  spirit  of  the  times,  found  means  to  remove  the  heir  to  another 
world,  and  seized  the  inheritance  by  a  marriage  or  a  will.  There 
was  no  deficiency-  (.f  intrigue  and  violence  and  crime ;  and  these 
adventurers,  wild,  reekle***,  and  daring,  soon  bt-  eamc  chiefs  of  a  large 
number  oi'  i];e  septs,  and  ado{)tIng  the  n^anuers,  the  dresses,  the 
customs,  and  t^ven  the  very  names  of  the  natives,  became  in  process 
of  timo  Hii/erniorea  Hibei  nkiH  ijms.    To  uU  thi*  the  natives  sooa 
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reconciled  themselves,  as  there  was  fhe  adoption  of  their  manners, 
and  dresses,  and  customs,  and  names,  and  no  interference  with  their 
tribal  rights — the  rights  of  the  septs  in  reference  to  their  lands. 
Every  member  of  the  sept  roiild  still  regard  himself  as  proprietor  of 
the  "vvliole  territory  ;  ho  could  till  or  cultivate  as  much  land  as  sup- 
plied his  wants;  lie  could  pasture  his  eaftlp  where  he  pleased;  he 
had  no  landlord  over  him ;  he  was  himscit  a  proprietor,  and  not  a 
tenant,  and  had  no  rent  to  pay  for  his  land;  he  was  in  his  own  eyes 
an  independent  gentleman. 

iiui  this  state  of  things  could  be  neither  la^iting  nor  general.  It 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  men  acquainted  with,  and 
aocnsfeoDifld  to,  the  powers  and  advantages  of  the  ftndal  lord  omer  the 
tenantry  and  following  of  the  estates,  coold  fiiil  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
the  system  to  which  they  had  been  aocustomed.  They  could  scarcely 
help  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  English  system,  gradually  making 
thflmselTes'  landlords  where  and  when  they  could,  and  making  the 
member  of  the  sept  a  sort  of  tenant  whenever  they  had  the  opportunity. 
This  was  the  introducing  of  the  eystem  of  personal  properly  in  lands 
— a  thing  unknown  to  tiie  natives,  and  hated  as  much  as  unknown. 
This  process,  however,  was  slow  and  difficult ;  it  was  some  centuries 
before  it  succeeded,  and  then  only  with  the  undying  hatred  and 
mortal  antagonism  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  natives.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  English  law,  it  was  met  with  Irish  hatred ;  and  it  is  this 
antagonism  ot'  the  English  and  Irish  systems,  this  incompatibility  of 
English  tenure  and  Irish  commonage,  this  impossible  amalgamation 
of  a  system  imder  which  all  is  personal  property  in  land,  with  a 
system  in  which  all  land  is  common — it  is  this  that  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  the  chronic  discontent  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  And  what  made 
this  revolution  in  property  more  hateful  to  them  was,  that  it  was  not 
confined  to  the  English  adventurers ;  ita  advantages  were  verj'  soon 
discoyered  by  the  cliie&— tiie  native  chiefk  of  the  several  septs— and 
the  O'Connor  Bons,  and  the  O'Donoughoes,  and  numberless  others 
of  the  native  chiefs  of  those  times  availed  themselves  of  the  English 
law,  obtained  from  the  Orown  grants  of  the  territories  of  their  septs, 
and,  by  means  of  English  law,  made  themselves  landlords,  and 
gradually  reduced  the  members  of  Iheir  septs  to  the  position  of 
tenants.  They  suppressed  the  rights  of  commonage  for  their  own 
exclusive  advantages,  and  enforced  a  rent  or  corresponding  service 
in  exchange  for  the  old  system  of  the  natives  ;  and  thus  gradually  by 
a  process,  slow  but  sure,  of  two  or  three  centuries,  the  old  Irish 
system  of  common  land  gave  way  to  the  English  system  of  personal 
property,  as  contrasted  with  tribal  property  In  the  land. 

The  etiects  of  this  upon  tlie  ma:jses  of  the  natives  may  well  be 
conceived.  Hitherto  Ihey  had  a  right  in  the  laiul  as  miicli  as  the 
chief  himself,  and  could  till  as  much  as  they  needed,  or  pasture  us 
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much  as  they  required,  and  all  as  a  matter  of  common  right  and 
without  rent  \  but  now  their  chiefe,  whether  English  or  Irish,  claimed 
their  territories  as  personally  their  own,  heing  grants  obtained  &om 
the  Crown,  and,  asserting  the  rights  of  landlords,  ousted  the  members 
of  the  septs  from  their  sept  or  tribal  risfhts  by  English  law,  and 
compelled  their  Irish  followers,  ^  ho  hitlierto  were  free  and  inde- 
pendent as  themselves,  to  subside  into  the  position  of  tenants,  or 
lapse  into  the  stato  of  labourers.  From  those  times  to  the  present 
duy,  the  natives  feel  and  speak  as  if  tliey  had  as  much  right  to  the 
land  as  the  noblest  and  largest  proprictoi  s  in  the  island.  They  look 
upon  all  the  luudis  arouiid  them  a.s  rightfully  their  owi\,  and  they 
speak  of  them  as  wrongfully,  by  English  law,  taken  from  them ;  and 
in  all  their  refusal  to  pay  rent,  and  in  dl  their  hostility  to  landlords, 
in  all  the  crimes  of  violence  and  blood  perpetrated  against  them,  they 
imagine  that  they  are  but  claiming  and  asserting  a  right  to  that  land 
which  is  rightfully  thdr  own. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  true  cause — perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  one  true  cause  and  die  principal  one  of  the  dironic 
discontent  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  It  is  the  tradition  of  their 
departed  state,  in  which  there  were  no  landlords  and  no  tenants 

the  tradition  of  the  past,  in  which  there  were  no  rents  and  no 
taxes — the  tradition  of  those  old  times  when  eveij  man  had  as  much 
land  as  he  coidd  cultivate,  and  as  much  pasture  as  he  could  require. 
And  with  this  there  is  the  dream  that  all  this  may  yet  some  day 
come  back ;  that  by  some  suceessful  movement  of  rev(jlt,  or  rebellion, 
or  accident,  or  foreign  invasion,  all  the  ]x>wer  of  the  hiw  and  pe<^plo 
of  England  may  eomo  to  an  end,  and  the  golden  age,  the  millen- 
nitmi  of  Ireland,  may  be  restored.  The  deep  poverty,  and  wretched 
destitution,  and  ignorant  helplessness  of  the  peasantry  keep  thorn  in 
a  state  that  exposes  them  to  those  who  make  a  trade  in  keeping 
them  disaffected  to,  and  alienated  from,  the  laws  and  guvernmeat  of 
England.    The  trade  of  politics  has  always  thriven  in  Irehmd. 

^QieiFe  are  no  races  in  our  world  so  excitable,  imaginative,  and 
dreamy  as  the  Celt.  These  qualities  are  singularly  developed  in  tha 
Celt  of  Ireland.  Perhaps  their  material  destitntifm  of  all  tiiat  oonsti- 
tutes  sodal  comfort  may  conduce  to  this.  Perhapsy  too^  the  constrained 
idleness  of  their  lives,  owing  to  the  absence  of  oonstaat  employment^ 
may  add  to  this  characteristic.  At  all  events,  their  national  or  pi^idar 
traditions,  tluir  memories  of  the  past,  and  their  dreams  of  the  future, 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  them  in  habituating  their  minds  to 
a  hatred  of  English  law  and  English  government,  and  in  keeping  them 
in  a  state  of  expectation  or  hope,  that  makes  them  ready  to  take  part 
in  every  wild  and  visionary  movement.  It  is  wonderful  how  these  old 
memories  seem  to  haunt  them,  handed  down  as  they  have  been  &om 
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generfttioa  to  geno^atioii;  and  no  lees  wonderM  k  tba  uaponbility 
of  convinotng  them  of  the  folly  of  yieldtog  to  their  wildioidTieuniaTj 
dreamB  of  the  fbture.  The  writer  of  fin's  article  resided  for  many 
years  as  a  clergyman  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  being  desirous  of 
apeakihg  the  Irish  language,  engaged  one  who  was  rooogniecd  by  the 
people  as  the  lineal  representative  of  the  chief  of-  their  septs.  His 
ancestor  had  taken  out  a  grant  from  the  Crown  for  one-half  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  sept.  ITe  introduced  the  English  system 
of  laiuiiord  jmd  tenant  and  labourer  as  far  as  lie  (-ould.  His  hf^Vs 
continued  it  over  u  ]iroperty  of  vast  extent.  But  they  were  addicted 
to  extravagance,  (lissipal ion,  and  di'unkonness ;  and  each  .successive 
generation  alienated  tract  after  tract  of  this  princely  estate,  generally 
to  settlers  and  farmers  from  l^iif^^land.  The  father,  the  grandfather, 
and  great- grandi;ither  of  my  teacher  had  sold,  each  in  his  turn, 
farm  after  farm,  till  only  one  remained ;  and  my  teacher,  addicted  to 
the  Tices  of  his  anoeston,  sold  the  last  acre  to  satisQr  the  ruling  pro* 
pensity  of  his  race.  In  his  deep  poverty  he  undertook  to  give 
ulstructionB  in  tiie  Irisli  language.  It  ia  remarkable  that  the  estate 
had  never  been  subject  to  confiscation ;  there  had  never  been  any 
£»rfeiture  of  lands  toT  the  Grown,  and  there  had  never  been  any  aettle- 
ment  of  a  colony  on  the  territory.  It  had  all  been  sold  openly  in 
the  market  by  the  proprietors  themselTee ;  and  yet  my  teacher  could 
never  be  convinced  by  me  that  he  had  not  the  moet  perfect  right  and 
title  to  the  restoration  of  the  whole  estate.  He  held  that  it  still  be- 
longed to  him  as  the  chief  of  the  sept,  and  he  could  not  conceal  his 
expectation  that  pomo  successful  rebellion,  some  coming  revolution,  or 
some  foreig-n  invasion,  would  yet  ;jive  back  to  hiis  possession  the  lauds 
of  hi.H  ancestors.  No  reasoning  could  eradicate  this  dream  from  his 
mind :  aud  he  lived  on,  and  at  last  died,  a  strikinf>  type  of  the  pure  Celt, 
or  native  Irish.  They  have  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  attractive 
qualities  of  the  human  family,  but  common  sense  is  uot  among  the 
number. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  pure  Celt,  or  native  Irish.  Tradi- 
tion has  handed  down  to  him  the  story  of  a  golden  age.  There  irere 
no  landlords  and  no  tenants.  There  were  no  reats  and  no  taxes. 
This  miUennial  state  hnnnts  their  imaginative  natures,  andeolonrs 
their  dreams  of  "  ould  Ireland ; "  and  were  it  not  that  it  impedes 
the  progrewive  improvement  of  the  countiy,  and  not  unfrequently 
turns  aside  and  misdirects  the  energies  of  the  people  and  too  often 
expose  them  to  the  temptation  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  return  of  the 
old  times,  it  wore  a  pity  to  dissipate  an  illusion  in  which  they  find 
something  of  consolation.  As  to  the  demands  which  the  old  system 
made  on  them,  they  regard  them  as  light  in  oomparison  with  their 
present  difficulties.  The  necessity  which  it  imposed  on  eveiy  member 
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cf  the  sq)t  to  receire  the  diicf  and  hu  following,  and  hospitably 
entertain  them,  se^s  to  tboni  now  only  a  noble  and  fitting  hospitality 
which  every  peasant  in  Ireland  is  ever  willing  to  exhibit.  And  as  t(^ 
the  neoeenty  of  following  the  diief  in  his  wars,  it  seems  to  them 
only  a  going  to  the  adjoining  county  for  a  faction-fight,  which  is, 
after  all,  as  iniich  an  amusement  and  excitement  as  anything  else. 
And  though  all  tlii«?  seems  iiiTon«»'ly  chilrllfko  and  unreasoning,  yot 
it  is  mischievous  in  tho  extreme  ;  and,  when  played  on  by  designing 
persons,  it  leads  to  inculculable  evils,  for  it  leads  them  to  attribute 
the  loss  of  the  golden  age  to  the  laws  and  government  of  England. 
It  was  England  made  the  Irish  people  subject  to  landlords.  It 
wuii  England  degraded  the  Irish  peoj^le  to  the  position  of  tenants.  It 
was  England  introduced  into  Irokaid  the  pajiucnt  oi'  rents,  it  wa?i 
England  imposed  on  Ireland  the  paym^t  of  taxeti.  And  thus  a 
hatred  of  English  laws  and  English  goveniment  is  generated  among 
them. 

It  was  to  meet  and  ntilixe  ihia  tone  of  feeling  ihat  lihe  programme 
of  Fenianiflin,  as  publiBhed  in  America^  was  prepared.  It  set  forth 
the  example  of  the  Israelites,  who  exterminated  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan,  and  then  divided  the  territories  into  inheritances  for  each 
and  every  &mily,  thus  giving  every  family  of  Israel  a  personal  interest 
in  the  land.  It  was  proposed  in  this  programme  of  Foiianism  to 
exterminate  all  the  landlofds,  all  the  landed  proprietors,  and  then  to 
divide  the  lands  so  as  to  secure  to  eveiy  family  of  the  Celtic  or  Irish 
race  an  inheritance  for  ever.  Tho  innate  folly  and  wickedness  of  the 
movement  do  not  prevent  its  obtaining  a  firm  and  strong  hold  on 
the  mind  of  tho  prople.  It  srom=i  tho  ronlizntinn  of  long-oheri«hed 
dreams — the  rainbow  of  hope  so  long  looked  lor  tliroiigli  lli'j  sutler- 
ings  of  cont  uric's ;  and  though  every  man  who  has  anything  to 
lose  denonncos  the  niovoincnt  ^-ith  clenched  hand  and  set  teeth,  yet 
it  has  its  charms  i'or  a  wild  and  reeklesS;  a  passionate  and  impulsive 
race. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  touch  on  any  of  thu  political  or 
ecclesiosticxd  questions  that  divide  the  great  parties  of  the  present 
times.  It  is  rather  to  shew  that  the  evils  of  Ireland,  the  turbulence 
and  disaffection  that  seem  the  chronic  malady  and  normal  condition 
of  her  people,  are  not  to  he  ascribed  either  to  differences  of  Chnrohes 
and  religions,  or  to  misgovemment  on  the  pert  of  England.  They 
arose  from  a  state  of  things  long  anterior  to  any  differences  of 
Ghurdies  or  religioas.  They  arose  from  a  tenure  of  land  whidi  by 
its  very  nature  prevented  the  possibility  of  progress  or  improvement ; 
for  land  thus  held  in  common  among  niunerous  taibes  or  septs  is  m- 
eapable  of  progress  or  improvement — a  tenure  that  has  its  nearest 
pualleL  in  New  Zealand.  And  if  it  he  found  that  all  that  the 
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Btatesmanabip  of  the  present  day  can  niggest  in  reference  to  New 
Zealand  is  simplj  to  leaire  its  vast  territozies  to  a  state  of  nature, 
4inciiltiTated  and  nndvilized  for  ever,  we  may  well  bear  Hghtlj 

in  our  censures  on  those  several  goTemments  wbo  have  found,  the 
management  of  Ireland  the  difficult  of  their  times. 

The  diflBeulty  of  Ireland  in  past  centuries  is,  as  already  stated,  the 
difficulty  of  New  Zealaad  in  flic  present  day ;  and  whether  with 
the  Celts  of  one  island,  or  with  the  Maories  of  the  other,  there  arc 
only  two  courses.  On  one  hand  await  with  patience  the  fruits  of 
educntion,  and  lot  it  bo  an  education  that  will  teach  them  to  soo 
that  labour  is  the  allotted  duty  of  mankind,  and  that,  in  one  form  or 
another,  it  is  the  noblest  o(  (  u[)a(i()ii  of  man,  ho  fara<?  this  life  is  con- 
corned,  and  that  the  tmest  independence  is  that  wliieh  a  man  works 
out  by  lii^  (J^^'n  exertions,  and  that  the  sweetest  pleasures  of  life  are 
those  he  secures  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
await  in  JK^ew  Zealand  the  sure  and  gradual  extinction  of  the  old 
race,  and  await  in  Ireland  the  oontinned  exodus  of  her  ancient 
people  to  another  sphere — a  sad  and  mekncholy  altemative  for  a  raee 
that,  with  all  their  &iiltsy  has  piroTed  itralf  capable  of  noUe  things. 
'HiOTe,  in  the  new  world  of  their  adoption,  they  wiU  find  lands  as 
broad  as  their  wishes — Elands  of  mnfllprnTiml  peace,  where  no  landlords 
were  ever  known,  and  no  rents  were  ever  demanded.  We  haye  ever 
sym^xithized  with  them  in  their  aonws ;  and  our  truest  wish  for  them 
is  that  they,  who  have  been  discontented  here,  may  find  content  and 
happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Education 
^r  emigration  are  essentials  for  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of 
Trelaiul.  The  measures  so  often  proposed  arc  the  mere  quackery  of 
?nen,  who  think  the  exigencies  of  political  jmrty  require  that  some^- 
tbing  be  done,  and }  et  care  not  what  that  something  be.  Such  measures 
aggravate  rather  than  lessen  the  eriL 
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The  TragedUa  of  Sophocles.  A  Netu  Translation;  with  a  lUoijrajihical  Essnu  and 
an  Appendix  of  rhqmed  Choral  Odea  and  Lyrical  Dialogum,  By  £.  H. 
PLrMPTUE,  M.A.    London :  Alexander  Strahan.  18GT. 

I^HK  paradox  irXtof  ^jnov  wavroc  has  seldom  received  better  illustration  thou 
.  by  tne  oomparison  of  Mr.  Plmnptre*8  seoond  edition  of  li»  "Sopboeles**  with 

his  first.  Tlio  latter  was  in  two  voluinos,  wliilothat  li  In' lias  just  jmt  furdi  is 
in  one.  And  tlus  one  volume  not  only  contains  as  much  matter  as  its  twolbld 
predeoeesor,  but  even  more,  because,  in  eomewbat  xoliifltant  deference  to  a 
OOOaenmis  of  •  riticnl  opiuiou,  ho  ha«.  in  an  Appendix^  tamed  all  the  choniso.s  of 
Sonhooles  into  rhynie,  the  unrhymed  choruses  still  oooupyiiig  their  places  in  the 
body  of  each  play,  no  as  to  suffice  for  those  who,  with  the  translator,  hold  them 
mot''  akin  to  the  spirit  of  Qroek  Ijnic.  Herein,  thfn.  as  wo  started  hy  sayin;;. 
the  truth  of  Hesiod's  proverb  is  exemplitied.  But  in  another  point,  also,  the 
seorad  edition  is  a  marked  tmprorement  on  the  first  ^e  mistakes  of  trans- 
lation in  tho  former — too  niinierons  to  ho  condoned  on  the  score  of  haste, 
although  that  i>lea  was,  no  doubt,  urged  in  all  candour — are,  as  far  as  oui* 
examination  serves  ns,  utte  rly  {turged  oat  of  the  second  edition ;  and,  further^ 
innn-,  ji  great  portion  of  those  sharp  dialo^ies,  so  c  ommon  t4)  tlie  Tragics,  which 
generally  consist  of  singlo-lined  question  and  answer,  has  beeu  entirely 
rewritten,  so  as  to  preserve,  as  fiir  as  may  be.  the  concise  form  and  direct  point 
of  the  Greek  unxo^fOiai.  To  those  may  bo  added  another  i>ii])rovcm(  nt,  to  wit, 
that  Mr.  Plumptro  has  carried  out  in  his  new  edition  the  princiuio,  copied 
from  the  Greek,  of  makinff  strophe  correspond  vrith  antistrophe,  each  to  each : 
and  then  enough  ■«'ill  have  oecu  said  to  show  that  tliero  is  no  meagre  list  of  recom- 
mendations to  this  now  really  handy  and  accurate  translation  ol^  Sophocles. 

It  is  asserting  what  is  patent  to  every  one  who  may  come  in  contact  witb 
the  l>ook  itself,  to  say  th;it  the  outwani  form  and  size  of  tho  book,  ami  its 

raeral  turn-out,  are  in  its  favour;  but,  on  the  whole,  its  inward  worth  is  equal 
its  outward  promise. 

Still,  on  a  f»'W  points,  one  may  reasonably  differ  from  "Sir.  Fluiuptre's  views ; 
on  none  more  so  than  his  modut  operandi  as  to  his  choruses.  It  had  beeu  wiser 
to  stick  to  the  unrhymed  metres  of  his  first  edition  than  to  "  face  both  ways,** 
and  to  throw  a  sop  to  rhymists  and  iinrhj-mists  alike.  IJogardod  as  siu  li,  and  when 
it  was  taken  into  account  how  distasteful  absence  of  rhyme  in  uUes  and  lyric 
oompoations  is  to  the  EngliaJi  ear,  Mr.  Plumptro's  choruses  in  his  former  edition 
were  by  no  means  unsucctvssful.  Some  of  tlicin  caiiif  so  near  to  poetry  thrcmgh 
his  innate  taste  and  careful  imitation  of  the  very  idiom  of  his  original,  that  they 
extorted  praue  even  ftom  ecitics  devoted  to  rhjnne.  Even  now,  as  we  look  upon 
the  one  «id  the  other,  the  first  eopy  and  the  second— the  blank  metres  and  the 
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rhyming  motres — regret  ateal.'j  over  tm  tliat  ho  liris  not  Tot  well  ulotie ;  for  1 
suspicion  gains  groxmd  that  rhyme  is  uncongenial  and  unfamiliar  to  him, 
although  in  whatever  he  does,  a  workman  90  steadfttsfc  of  purpose,  and  m  hen\ 
tipon  excellence,  ia  sure  to  rise  some  way  ali<)v<«  incdiocrity.  We  Jirc  hy  no 
means  sore  that*  for  accuracy  and  juiitioe  to  his  original,  Mr.  i^lumptro's  original 
4!homM8  wflin  not  more  Mtofiil  and  pxaiseworthy  tiian  those  in  tae  Appendix. 
Solution  into  rhpno  seoms  to  have  wnshed  nut  somr  of  the  imprcsHof  Sopnoolean 
language  and  poetry.  The  process  of  shaking  \i\>  words,  verses,  and  eentenoea, 
so  ft«  to  flqaaro  into  the  required  coujilot,  or  tn'plet,  or  quatrain,  is  not  con- 
'ln(  i\".  ill  fuir  judinaont  at  least,  to  the  preservation  fif  original  gist  of  the 
author.  Iluw  far  this  is  the  fault  of  the  individual  wo  cannot  dotermine ;  but 
it  would  take  many  fiulures  to  convince  ua  that  a  faithful  copy  of  a  cAiqttu  of 
Sophocles  miprht  not  bo  executed  in  one  of  tho  various  rhyming  ode-m- fit's 
which  Dryden,  Popo»  Ghray,  and  other  English  noots  have  used,  as  easily  and 
eflbetively  as  in  a  metre  untrammelled  by  rhyme.  Nor  is  it  dear  that, 
'i'iv'  ii  tho  rhymer's  skill,  fl'.i-  Louii'l-  of  rliynic  utcd  iutorfero  with  tlic*  1>oun- 
darios  of  sense  and  meaning,  or  at  all  disuxruugo  tho  sequence  of  thoughts  and 
expretiraons  in  the  Greek,  if  the  choruees  in  the  Appendix  are  looeer  and  less 
faitliAil  llian  fhopo  in  tlii-  1  ("ly  of  I'l.'  (liMt:ia>,  this  i<  not,  wo  fiuity,  aif lil'Ut  iN© 
m  much  to  the  incapacity  of  tho  rh;y'ming  mea&ure,  as  to  tho  lesser  aptitude,  as 
well  Bfl  to  the  predispoeitioa  in  another  diroeHon,  of  the  cntftaman.  And  tlus 
s-  >  ijis  to  conic  out  ever  and  imon  on  Cf iiiipanVon  of  the  twain.  Mr.  riuniptro's 
two  manners  of  handling  a  choral  strophe  muy  bo  illustrated  from  tho  CEdipus 
aft  ColonoB  1221 — 1225,  ovnc  rov  wMmmt  ^povo  And  the  Tavekm  fbom  tiM  body 
<d  hia  wock  afaaU  be  examined  first.   It  runs  fairly  and  flueiktly 

*'  Ho  'who  seeks  length  of  Iif(^ 

•Slighting  the  v^ddle  pnth, 

Sliiill  Heciii,  to  nil',  at  leatit, 

As  brooding  o'er  vein  dreams. 

Still  the  long  daya  A«tw  JrwyM 

Griefa  nmtr  emd  nmrt/r  fat. 

And  jojrs — thou  oamt  not  see 

One  trace  of  what  tliuy  -wore; 

When  a  man  pwwcth  on 
To  length  of  days  oeyoDd  the  rightfnl  bonme ; 
But  lo!  the  lu;I])er  comog  that  comf!!5  to  all, 
"When  fli>oin  ul"  lladea  luuuui  u|M>n  hiii  lUglit. 

Thi'  bridegroom's  joy  all  gOUS^ 

The  lyre  bXI  silent  now, 

The  diontl  mnrie  hashed, 

■Pi-rttTi  coinf-s  at  la.«t." — (p.  10.5.) 

The  force  of  the  verb  taTidtvTo  tii  Xvx-ac  iyyvrlpu — ^viz.,  "  lay-up-in-store 
iMaxer,**  ifl  hardly  brought  out  in  the  words  we  print  in  italics ;  opierwiae,  the 
pa^sago  is  eminently  faithful  in  its  ri  nd'  ring,  fib  (me  can  oomplaia  of  ^hw  nc 
<C  irXiflv  irtof  Tov  QkXovroQ  reappearing  aa 

**  When  a  man  passeth  on 
To  length  of  days  Myond  the  zightfiil  boimke.** 
But  when  tho  jja^ea  are  trunod  over,  and  in  p.  435  oiw  comes  upon  the  follow- 
ing version,  it  is  luutossiblo  nut  to  8co  that  much  ha«  e\  ;tporated,  much  sulfered 
diwti0&«  and  not  a  Eittla  fliat  ia  extxaoeoua  beoa  finstod  in:— 

^  One  whose  desirp  is  strong 

For  length  u£  da^'s, 
Who  slights  the  middle  path, 

Trm  path  of  pnUm; 
He  hi  my  eyes  shall  se«n^ 

Merc  droamer  vain 
For  ofltimes  length  of  diiys 

Brings  nought  but  pain  ; 
And  Joys — thou  canst  not  now 

Thnr  dwelling  gneas, 
When  once  a  man  gives  tnf 

To  hope's  excess ; 
At  kugta  the  helper  coaai 

'ITiat  comes  to  all, 
When  Iludcs'  doom  appiara, 

jiMtdarkthadH/att, 
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Lyreleas  and  sontclo^'a  than, 

No  wedding  guest — 
Death  comeii  to  work  thA  and— 

Ikitth  Uut  and  best." 

The  three  vorsos  italicized  are  pure  additiouB  of  the  translator,  and  must  be 
falten  as  nooeflBftry  comnlomonts  of  his  rhyme — necessary,  wo  mean,  in  the  oaae 
of  the  individual  translator.  Tiut  if  one  tr  -^ts  the  passage  by  tho  rendering  of 
KariQiVTo^  before  noticed,  thi«  version  is  further  from  tho  original  than  over. 
*'  Brings  nought  but  pain  **  as  an  expresedon  of  the  very  vagueat  aoit,  and 
4C  irXiov  Tov  diXoyr«(f  jiut  belov*  loses  me  TOxy  sntalleBt  ftatore  of  itaelf  in  the 
tnuudatioii, 

**  When  onoe  a  man  atvea  w,y 

To  hope's  excess. 

The  paasage  would  have  been  bpft^r  tnritt d,  bad  Mr.  Plomptre  written— 

"  When  man  bath  had  hi«  way 
Inlift'aeiMM," 

if,  as  we  believe,  Elnuby's  interpretafaon  of  tiie  passage  is  l&e  right  one. 

But,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  rhjTning  chorus  in  this  instance,  as  in  many 
others  wo  could  cite,  errs  further  from  tho  original  than  that  which  is  vmrhjTued, 
and  that  without  any  iuhoront  cause  thut  wo  can  discover. 

Another  point  to  which  we  cannot  help  taking  exception  is  the  affectation, 
no  doubt  gaining  ground  among  younger  scholars  than  Mr.  Plumptre,  of  a 
Oreek  nomeneUitiLnj  and  orthography  more  near  the  original  form  than  that 
which  our  English  forefathers  have  borrowed  from  the  Latin.  Tho  question  is 
a  delicate  one,  and  our  plea  for  dissent  from  tho  new  wav,  or  rather  the  revival 
of  the  oldest  way,  is  deference  to  custom  and  hatred  of  pedantry.  Also  some 
consideration  is  duo  to  thoso  who  have  learnt  their  mythology  ft-om  text- 
books which  conspired  to  give  Greek  names  in  Latinized  forms.  But  if  a  change 
n  CKpedient — if  reform  must  be  had— -it  should  be  final  and  oonsistout.  Such 
is  not  Mr.  Plumptre's.  We  oannot  see  why  "Ajax"  should  return  to  his 
piimitiTO  name  "  Aias,"  any  more  than  "  CBdipus"  to  tho  tmeuphonious  and  as 
yet  unattempted  "Oidipous."  Why  is  "Creon"  not  written  "  Kreon,"  and 
"  Jocaata,  "  Icicasta,"  if  precision  and  archa»logical  exactness  of  nomonclaturo 
are  worth  tendering? — wnich  wo  ventiu^  to  doubt.  It  should  be  one  thing  or 
the  other :  and  hero,  as  in  tho  r^ucstion  how  the  choruses  should  be  tendered, 
whatever  is  done  should  be  done  resolutely  and  uniformly. 

3till  we  must  cheerfully  own  that  in  many  things  3k£r.  Plumptro  is  "  winning 
to  the  light,"  and  that  his  second  edition  as  much  surpasses  his  first  as  we  hope 
the  third  is  destined  to  outgo  the  second.  His  first  fault  was  inaccimicy.  This 
he  has  well-nigh  conauored.  In  his  now  edition  it  appears  to  be  indecision. 
His  third  edition  vill  oe  the  vekxnaer,  if  it  holds  atotttly  to  one  prineiple,  be 
that  what  it  may. 

But  probably  the  excellence  of  his  translation  will  always  consist  in  the 
•happy  and  closo  re-presentment  of  the  iambic  passages  in  fitting  blank  verse. 
To  pitch  on  a  single  instanco  from  the  first  play  in  the  ToiumOf  what  could  be 
motn  oxact  than  tne  rendering  of — 

Trp(>v  "teov  ovK  W         wc  iwtoraXfi." — CEd.  T»  H4-  ^» 

**  Ho  went,  ao  spako  h^  mlgrim-wise,  a&r, 
And  ne?er  moie  oame  saw  aa  ftrtli  he  want;'* 

or  fhiB  tnnslation  of  a  apeeelL  of  Philoctotea,  i^evine  over  the  loss  of  his  bow 

nT>d  arrow?,  which  a  comparison  with  tho  oripinal  wul  ahowto  be  ezoelleatly 
done.    (Phil.  956 — 60.    ciiXv  airrb^  raXas — lUivut  icajcov) 

**  But  I  myaelf,  alai,  diall  give  a  meal 
To  those  who  gave  me  mino,  and  whom  I  chaasd 
Now  shall  cbaso  mo.  and  I  in  niisi  n* 
Shall  pay  in  death  tho  jK  niilty  of  dtath 
By  me  inflicted,  and  all  this  is  done 
By  one  who  leaaed  to  hnowao  evil  theoglit.*' 

Anotbor  revision  may  mako  this  translation  of  Soplioclo^  an  oven  more 
valuable  and  ftandai  1  'A  ^'-k  ;  but  as  it  now  is,  and  indepond<  ntly  uf  tli'i  valuable 
introductorv  life,  whicii  iia^  boon  before  noticed,  it  ettectualiy  supersedes  tho 
Potton,  and  Fmaklina,  and  DaleSi 
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A  Critical  ExpoiUion  of  the  Th \rd  Chapter  of  t?te  FptntU  to  the  Roman*.  A 
Monograph.  By  James  Mo&isoif,  D.D.  Londou;  Hamilton,  Adama, 
and  do.  Glasgow:  Morison. 

This  Monograpli  anpean  to  us  to  bo  carefully  and  thoughtfully  writte  n :  and 
no  one  can  question  the  extent  of  Dr.  Morison's  learning,  nor  tliKprofusion  v:\^\\ 
which  ho  has  poutod  it^  out  over  tho  pa^ea  of  this  laige  volume.  Assuuung 
the  correctness  of  his  report  of  opinions,  t&a  vork  will  be  really  valuable  to  the 
scholar  in  its  almost  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  passap^o  of  Scripture  with  which 
it  dtals.  Still,  ouo  must  confess,  a  question  arises  wh<  tker  this  exceedingly 
elaborate  kind  of  commentary  bo  not  an  overdoing  of  labour.  We  can  under- 
stand and  apj)reciate  a  comprehonsivo  and  compendious  handbook  like  Do 
Wette's,  summarizing  the  opinions  of  others,  with  occamunal  short  and  terso 
daliverancea  of  hiaoiwii ;  aod  on  the  other  hand,  wo  quite  see  the  ptaetieability 
of  mastering  a  commentary  which,  wliile  frrely  digcussing  the  meaning  of  the 
context,  gives  brief  notices  of  tlie  views  taken  l>y  others ;  but  when  the  opinions  of 
others  are  given  in  detail,  and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  of  eaoll, 
and  to  this  is  added  a  long  and  elaborate  disquisition  of  the  author's  own  on 
every  woi^,  we  really  doubt  the  possibility  of  carrying  individual  human 
knoiwledge  beyond  the  limits  of  a  few  chapters  of  the  aaered  text.  In  the  yire- 
sent  work,  the  discussion  of  31  verses  occupies  422  pages.  Now  tho  Epistle  to 
the  Ilomans  contains  412  verses,  and  would;  require  according  to  Dr.  Morison's 
acalo,  oven  supposing  that  no  portio&  demanded  more  elaborate  comment  than 
oh.  iii.,  no  less  than  5,00^  pajre??,  t'.r.,  within  48  pages  of  twice  the  Tinmbfr  in 
the  live  volumes  of  Allbrd's  Orreok  Tetitaxuent :  say  10  thick  octavo  vohnuos. 
Carr\'  this  rate  throng^  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  the  resnlt  ia,  tiiat  we 
f^hould  want  for  it  a  cosnme&taiy  eaLtending  through  88,027  pagea^  or  176 
thick  octavos. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  this  inordinate  lengthiaeat  is  owing  to  Dr.  Morison's 
peculiar  stylo.  TTo  i?*  prtvon  to  lon^'  I.afin  compounds,  and  to  the  avoidance  of 
short  terms,  where  long  ones  can  had.  E.q.^  when  St.  Paul  in  ver.  9 
xesnmes  tho  first  person,  Dr*  Morison  doscribea  him  as  having,  "  in  hia  paUM, 
re-ontt  red  into  intercommunion  of  consciousness  with  his  countrymen  in 
general,"  and  speaks  uf  our  "recognising  a  perfectly  unartificial  simplicity  of 
apontane  ms  interoommonioa  and  aympathy."  Snoh  wordaaa  thaee  nae  vp  » 
great  deal  of  paper. 

it  would  be  beside  tho  aim  of  these  notices,  and  indeed  of  even  a  longer  article 
in  tilis  jeornal,  to  discuss  with  Dr.  MoriaGn  details  of  interpretation*  On  many 
of  these  we  should  be  entireljr  at  issue  with  him.  We  may  mention  as 
example.^  his  intci-pretations  of  vird^iicoc,  v^xfifitQa,  IXairriiipiov. 

Wo  are  bound  to  say  that  throughout  OUT  examhiation  of  this  book,  wo  have 
never  found  any  unfair  treatment  of  opnononts,  OT  anything  but  OOUrteous  and 
respt'ctfirl  reference  to  tho  opinions  of  otiiors. 

The  History  of  IViilosophy  from  Tholes  to  Comte.    By  Geokoe  Kexby  LsWBi. 
Third  Edition.  2  toIb.  London :  Longmans,  1867. 

This  now  edition  of  ii  1 !  book  is  highly  creditable  to  the  ability,  industry, 
and  honesty  of  its  author.  In  tho  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  last 
jiublitation  of  the  work,  it  has  grown  to  nearly  double  its  former  bulk ;  and  tho 
mt  reasc  is  mainly  owing  to  the  laudable  care  with  which  Mr.  Lewes  has  availed 
hiin-elf  of  new  materials  of  various  kinds,  and  to  his  readiness  to  make  ti«k>  of 
tho  assistauco,  not  only  of  thcso  writers  who  in  a  great  meahuru  sympathize 
with  his  own  views,  but  also  of  those  of  o]tposite  schools  of  thought;,  tuat  the 
author's  fnii'laniental  principles  slunild  remain  xinchangf:'d  is  no  more  than 
mi^ht  naturally  bo  expect«'d  ;  but  tlioii^'h  wo  cannot  ac<;ept  tlie  staudpoint  from 
whioh  ho  surveys  the  hintoiy  of  ])hilo8ophv,  we  must  acknowledge  his  merit 
OS  a  candid  and  hberal  discijdn  of  a  .school  whoso  adherents  have  not  always 
shown  these  laudable  qualities,  and  m  un  honest  if  not  always  an  accurate 
expositor  of  men  whose  habits  of  thought  are  too  remote  from  his  own  to  make 
\].f,  f  v|.o^ition  an  easy  task,  f'leamess  of  thou'rht,  liveliness  of  style,  •^r.'^  a 
power  ot  unparting  interest  to  his  subject,  are  ments  to  the  praise  of  which  Air. 
Laves  is  fairlv  entitled  :  but  wo  cannot  h^p  adding  that  these  exeeUsiices  are 
impaired  by  tne  adoption  of  a  defective  point  of  view,  and  an  emmeooa  method 
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of  inquiry.  Mr.  Lewes  is  a  disciple  of  the  Positive  Philosopliy  of  Comte,  and 
Tiowa  the  pxeviouB  histozy  oi'  human  thought  in  the  light  of  a  j^rvpatuiio 
Comtiana — •  series  of  piretiininaTy  tluroes  ushering  in  the  stMpidotu  birtii  of  the 
rJnl(>J*ophie  I'o'iifii  t.  We  will  Tiot  ;^'>>  so  far  as  to  say  parturiuut  monftx,  yot  we 
casuot  help  feeling  that  there  is  a  strange  incongruity  between  the  means  and 
the  end,  and  that  this  mcon^ity  imparts  a  corresponding  charaoter  to  Mr. 
L''wes*M  trt  atnirMt  of  ]\h  subjt'Ct.  Hip  iiarnitive  hardly  tallu  s  with  his  theory, 
lie  givt.'^  us  a  (k  tinitiou  of  philosophy  well  suited  to  the  only  philosophy  reco^ 
nised  by  iMisitirism,  but  by  no  means  suited  to  the  ^sterns  of  fiiooght  whidi 
form  thi'  main  subject  of  his  history.  The  ofBco  of  Philosophy,  ho  tells  us,  is 
**the  ^ttemaiUation  of  the  concrptiom  fumiahed  by  Tktology  and  Scietice" 
(p.  ZTui.)  The  method  of  T1ieolog}%  he  further  tells  us,  is  the  SubjectiTe,  that 
of  Science  the  Ohjot  tivo.  Philosophy,  while  in  alliance  with  Tlicology,  adopted 
the  sulgeotiTe  method:  with  the  aavanoe  of  Soienro,  it  gradually  detached 
itself  from  Theology,  imtil  "finally,  the  all-embxacing  prugrossof  Soienoe  haa 
forced  Philosophy  frankly  to  adopt  tlio  < .]  j  oc  t  i  vo  mathod:  this  is  its  pwasnt  phaiO 
— the  PoeitiTe  Philosophy/'  (pp.  xx.,  xxL) 

Under  this  theory,  one  of  two  altsxnatiyes  seems  inevitable.  Eiflier  theology 
must  acte]it  tho  objective  method  likowiso,  or  ]»hilo.sophv,  having  frankly 
adopted  this  method,  must  cease  trom  its  office  of  syatematimni^  the  oouoeptions 
fturniahed  W  theology,  and  apply  itself  esblnsLTely  to  those  ftunidied  by  saenoe. 
Under  tho  former  altenjativo,  tho<il<)^v  would  become  .simple  atheism,  none  tho 
lees  so  were  she  to  adopt  as  her  creed  M.  Comte's  worship  of  tho  Grand  Mre^  the 
ideal  et  humanity.  Under  the  latter  altematiTe,  philosophy  becomes  entirely 
separated  firom  tneolo^'y,  and  one  lialf  of  Mr.  Lewes's  definition  in  no  longer 
applicable.  And  either  alternative  is  equally  Dotal  to  Mr.  Lewes's  conception  of 
philosophy  and  its  history.  The  transcendental  ideas  about  which  philos«i])hy 
occupied  herself  T>efore  the  positive  epoch,  God,  Immortality,  Cau.sality,  Ex- 
istence,* are  preciaelv  those  to  which  the  objectivo  method  is  inapphcable, 
because  tiiey  cannot  oe  -verified  by  experience.  They  must,  tbererors,  from 
henceforth  he  excluded  from  philosophy,  whether  plnl<^sophy  hi>  regarded  a,s 
embracing  a  positive  theology,  or  as  separated  from  theology  altogether.  But 
it  was  the  meaence  of  these  very  ideas,  and  the  ne<^sity  of  giving  some  aooonnt 
of  them,  which  drove  men  into  philosophy  at  the  beginning,  ami  ha.s  stimulated 
the  pursuit  ever  since.  Exolade  them  fhim  philosophy  by  an  arbitrary  dcUui- 
tion,  and  the  only  conseqnence  wilt  be  that  men  will  contmae  to  inquire  abont 
them  under  some  other  name.  Men  became  philosophers  bocau.se  they  were 
not  content  with  phenomena,  because  tho  very  conception  of  phenomena  as  such 
tuggeeted  the  idea  of  something  beyond  phenomena ;  and  while  the  snggestieii 
remains,  the  inquiry  will  still  go  on.  Ujio  only  qui  stiou  will  bo,  whetJaer  this 
or  the  uitagonist  system  has  the  better  right  to  the  name  of  philosophy,  and  op 
tiiis  point  prseeription  is  in  feronr  of  the  older  poosoosor.  But,  do  this  as  it 
may,  .so  long  a.s  such  ideas  exist,  so  long  they  will  stimulate  iniiuiry  into  their 
or^in  and  import;  if  the  inquirv  has  hiuierto  proved  illusory,  there  must  be  an 
origin  of  the  illusion ,  and  a  truih  of  which  it  is  the  perversion :  it  is  not  snffldent 
to  condemn  man  to  tho  task  of  registering  tho  resemblances  and  successions  of 
phenomena,  until  we  have  rocouciled  the  sentence  with  the  yearning  which 
impels  him  to  aim  at  acmething  more,  until  we  have  shown  the  true  purpose  of 
that  yearning,  and  tho  means  by  which  it  may  legitimately  bo  satisfied. 

If  further  proof  were  needed  of  the  insufficiency  of  Mr.  Lewes's  stand- 
point, it  might  be  found  in  his  theory  of  Necessarv  IViiths.  Most  philosophers 
of  the  empirical  attempt  to  abolish  tin'  itistim-tion  hetween  neinssuy 

and  ooutiugcut  truthe,  by  asserting  that  all  truths  ore  equally  contingent, 
equally  capable  of  being  ravened  under  diflbrant  condittona  of  ezperienoe  and 

*  We  omit  IVssdom,  which  Mr.  Lewes  (and  he.  has  high  philoflopbieil  anthority  on 

his  side)  classes  amonir  tho  noumena  which  tmnsrrnd  (.x})!  ri( nee.  Wo  cannot  accept 
thin  classification ;  on  tho  contrarj'.  wo  hold  that  the  fact  ut  tho  troedom  of  the  will,  the 
existence  of /'<''"■''  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  act,  is  much  a  matter  of  experience! 
as  the  fiust  that  wu  see  or  hear,  and  is  as  little  affected  by  any  diflicultj  in  explaimng 
how  ft  can  be.  The  many  ingenious  arguments  of  neoestntariaas  to  prove  that  tho  will 
is  not  free,  in  defiance  of  our  consciousness  of  freedom,  may  he  .ns  unanswerable  as  tlie 
arguments  of  Zeno  against  motion,  and  as  little  convincing  as  these  are  to  a  man  who 
is  oonsdoas  that,  as  a  matter  of  fsct,  he  does  more. 
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association,  ^fr.  Mill,  for  instance,  conKiders  it  not  incredible  that  in  somo 
remote  part  of  the  univorso  tm-u  .straight  lines  may  endoee  »  ^aoe,  or  two  and 
two  maae  five.  Mr.  Lewus  attompt.s  to  obliterate  the  dutiiiolum  by  an  <^poato 
procoRS,  maintaining;  that  all  truths  urc  pqually'necnBsary  :  continfjoncy  i3  only 
possible  while  propoaitions  are  unverihed ;  uli  prupu«iiLi(m»  whuu  vuiiiied  are 
necessary.  "  Toat  72  and  140  added  together  wHl  make  212  is  a  truth  wbidll, 
objc'f  tiToly,  has  no  contingency  whatcvpr ;  but  thoro  is  a  objective  contiugf»nry 
in  this,  ad  in  all  other  unveriiied  propositions,  namely,  the  contingency  of  our 
miaealcnlating/'  In  like  mannor,  "  uasuming  tiiat  tiicro  is  an  external  world, 
its  order  must  bn  nccfs^Jiin*,  /.'..  tho  relations  must  Ik-  whitt  tb<'y  nre  ;  the 
contingency  can  only  lii,>  in  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  our  appreciation 
of  those  relations,"  (p.  ciii).  Thia  paxBllcl  the  aatbor  oarriea  so  &r  as  to  aay» 
• "  that  fire  will  always  ignite  paper  on  all  future  occasions  which  present 
conditions  pri'cisoly  similar  to  those  that  ha?e  unco  caused  the  i|mitioii,  is  a 
truth  bearing  tho  diaractor  of  neoeasity  and  universality  iridoh  bumgatoall 
identical  j impositions,  ami  to  thow  only,"  (p.  cvii.) 

We  think  that  Mr.  Luwos  has  misstated  tho  circumstance  which  C4mi«ititute9 
tiie  nooeesity  of  niathematioal  jndgnuntB.  It  ia  not  that  yn  cannot,  befiirt  ivt 
have  ascertaintd  (1^  true  rrltiti'on,  conceive  any  other — thi'5  wo  ran  easily  do  by 
blundering  in  uui  i  alculation :  it  is  that  the  true  relation,  ivhm  or^oMcertained^ 
IB  conceived  to  b<-  so  fixed  and  nnaltavable  that  in  no  part  of  the  univerae  can 
it  possibly  b»'  otherwise,  and  by  no  nxrrtion  of  pownr,  not  orrn  of  omnipotence, 
can  it  jxjs-sibly  be  changed.  Can  I,  to  takt»  Mr.  Lewes's  own  oxumplos,  after  I 
have  once  ai^certainod  that  72  and  140  added  together  make  212,  conceive  it 
possible  that  in  any  part  of  tin-  universe  they  make  any  other  number,  or  by 
any  exertion  tjf  jMiwer  can  \m  made  to  do  so  ?  Can  I,  again,  conc«ivo  it  possible 
that  fire,  having  once  ignited  paper,  can  in  any  part  of  the  universe,  or  on  any 
othf  r  ficcasion,  not  ignite  it,  the  other  conditions  being  precisely  similar  ?  •  lb 
the  former  question  we  unhesitatingly  answer  no ;  to  the  latter  yw.  To  deny 
this  difference,  as  Mr.  Lewes  does,  ia  simply  to  distort  the  fact  to  suit  a  fhoor^. 

Tho  body  of  tlio  work  is  not  so  much  a  History  of  Philosophy  a.'*  a  «nTi»  «  of 
detached  biographical  and  critical  sketches  of  certain  represcntiitivo  men  m 
philooophy.  As  a  history  its  continuity  is  broken  by  tne  omis.<4ion  of  the 
minor  names  in  most  of  tho  epochs;  and,  for  that  reason,  it  is  iletiti<  nt  in 
marking  tho  relations  of  the  several  epochs  to  each  other.  To  imduriitand  how 
one  school  of  jdiiloflophy  became  merged  in  another,  it  is  often  neceaaary  to 
trarn  it  in  its  progress  and  decline  as  well  as  in  its  origin,  to  oxamino  the 
doctrines  in  their  tmnsmission  through  dibuiploa  as  well  as  in  thfir  first  forma- 
tion at  the  hands  of  tho  mastor.  The  plan  adopted  in  these  v(jlumes  is  liko 
givinf;  the  lu's'^ory  of  an  ompiro  in  tho  form  of  lives  of  th<'  founders  of  successive 
dyniistio.'j ;  mid  tho  gonoral  elfoct  of  tho  whole  is  to  pre-cnt  tho  appearaiu;o  of 
nothing  but  sucoeaaiTe  rervolutions.  Wo  should  not  for  an  instant  dream  of 
charp;inp:  Lewoa  with  intentional  inifaime's-j  Tn  what  he  has  actually 
atUiiu])t('d  we  believe  hinv  to  be  both  hoaost  and  paiu*.lakin^ :  but  tho  plan 
iriiich  has  ( lioscn,  considering  what  is  left  undone  as  well  as  what  isdoBBt  ii 
singularly  favourablo  to  his  gcnnral  desip^  of  r(»prr>?*ontin|^  tho  courw  of 
metaphj-sic^  spoculatiou  a,s  nothing  but  the  ebb  and  How  of  contradictory 
opinions.  Anotln  r  result  of  this  method  is  that  many  distinguished  names  are 
omittwl,  wbicli,  if  not  tho  very  hij;hest  in  philosophy,  nr»^  well  entitled  to  a  place 
in  its  history.  In  tho  modern  period  tdoue,  surely  Malebrunuhc  and  .iVmauld, 
Wolf  and  his  aehool,  Jaoobi  and  Schleiormaoher,  Stewart  aud  Brown,  dumld  not 
have  been  omitted  in  a  work  which  re<'ogni«f>s  Il.artlej'  and  Darwin  and 
Destutt  do  Tracy  ;  to  say  nothing  of  thu  author's  neglect  of  moral  philosophy^ 

•  We  have  not  in  this  second  r.ise  put  tho  alternative  cf  an  exertion  of  Omnipotence, 
beeaose  such  an  exertion  would  itaeif  ba  a  chan^  in  th(>  cin-um.Htancefl.  Yet  the 
diitinetion  is  as  atrongly  marked  on  this  supporitum  as  on  the  other.  Why  mn  I 
suppose  such  an  exertion  possible  in  tho  one  instance  and  not  in  the  other  ?  AVTiy  r^n 
I  conceivo  it  possible  for  Omnipotence  to  destroy  the  power  of  lire  to  i^ite  pupir, 
retaining  all  the  other  properties  of  fire  andpajier;  and  why  c.in  I  not  conceive  it 
possible  for  Omnipotence  to  destroy  the  power  of  72  to  make  212  when  added  to  140» 
retaining  the  oflier  propertiea  of  the  two  nmnben  f  That  I  can.  do  the  one  and  oaanot 
do  the  <misr  if  ft  rinqda  fiMit  of  oonidoiwiaM. 
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and  conseqoec:  ^mda^  :  -  A  iKiSi.  xoh  m  CatwKlk  «DAC1«tkih  BtttUr  ttd 
flute hiiww,  Fmky  «Std  r  rr  -'tii 
Hie  moflt  «ocMmrrr^  ^Kcrka  ctf  lis.  lOTwV^mi  iii  li«  MMut  <i  i^ 

On-  k  philosopiiv.  _i  -^ri.  ._l  jii, •«  i.  tbf  ^^-juZTir^w?  i>ii  n\^v.«.»* 
which  h«¥«  oocae  w,vs         2t3=i;;idr  Ut        oe  «(xA:^ctt  i«»        asMi  Im« 

regards  i:^  r-  ^-  tT  :  .  !:-iVxe  iivi.^y,<>d  * 

farandbM  beuecl  revp^rr'tfTf  >  >  r  Tzuue^  j£.d  Ar  :;T:'rur.I^r;  as  J  siiMud  Iwrv^ 

-iM,.  ixhat  prv:^:^rv--T  .-..rr       ■  •  -      v'-^  -"•       "~        >  ^  ctnind 

limits  of  kaovv-^'Ujs.  Xiie  t.m«jL|)C^k)dK^i^.T.  u..  «^  k>  itw  t3»e  of  SxtmtMw 
may  be  nKm  atvcns^ur  i«pct!!«^z.SMi  ^  i2.ir.<£jr>-lT  cV^iy^sw— «•  a  «ma»  of 

them:  the j^C'toj^v  ct  Ai^axz!.*!.^ zur,  ve  t^t-.k.,  b*  l<(^t;«r  ^siuauH'd 
regardintr  nim  »  t£e  oocrfcdre  lisJc  l^^'rvei^a  T&jlI(«  acd  A«^TiTtiWK»  ,bM 
aricpov  bein?  r.  t   •       L_:_r^-  :  .~  t  c:  ri^^r       in      rr.:;;..i%  r.r-t  t' ; 

iHiiib  the  dilieresces  bea^WHtt  iitt  «urii«^  Asi  li:)^  l^r  loiautf  uxat  be  aoHWi 
ii«Hflfi»ctnriIr  *fxm3x^ttA  tor  hr  ihtt  ir.rtrwcisie  isf  :»M^r^^  ci  Ok^  Elttvkae  !whM«L 
Tlii-  t-:  ■  h  <<f  pLii  :'-'  :  :.t  • -r.  .^u  i-e-?  •w^.t^i  iho  ^j-rij-T-v  rr.  Mr.  ly.  Tr<-^  scj^'-Jixij 
with  vor  raUKT,  k>o£2ii£  w  like  <idSe  oi  hi^  lirsi  ediSixa.  «&tka|i*:::u;  Mr, 
takm  under  hw  prvtectioo.  xrid  recard^  ss  ft  xneh  cdtimziiaM  mer^  adaut 
^h:it  the  (If  frr.ii- 7^  'ir  >  :  i^r.  -^^i' ■  y-^-r-iliv  3  r  •«  cvi  Tvo*  ;vv.:.;<  :  r.rst. 
that  the  Sopni-t^  -mtxy:  z.-..'.  s%  ^j>.t  -  j  »  tcJUkooi  pcci^<«&!^  a  <K^r..mvtn  imtriai^; 
and,  aaeondiv,  th^t  tb-y  -srjrj^  gnilrr  of  no  imEK-nditr  in  w<«iruic  p«rw»«at  fer 
their  Bervic^esi.  Y*-:  t:!-  n  th*—-  pc-:i;ts  are  t  :::L-«*i^'d.  <.  nr-.:^h  Tvir.Ai-.-  :  us4ity 
the  main  chai^ge  biou^t  Agaiina  th«m ;  luaut^i;.  that  their  K^-hirtg 
moral,  and  that  it  te-ided  to  corrupt  sodetr.  *  Without  Vinsr  the  r'i,\ii?ad 
(lof'-n  i.  r-  '  f  ::.  -rart: -oLir  ^-t  'jf  d'x::riiie!t.  it  "wa*  i:;ir::r.».l  for  r.ion  who  iv.a.i* 
th^  li\in^  by  their  teachinjc.  to  make  their  tx»de  popular  by  daUrnnj:  iho 
pfremOxniir  taste:  and  it  was  natmal  aim  that  the  mcoMS  \if  tlie  fir;!*  tiwheva 
should  lead  oth< :r>=  !•>  fi  ll-.tr  in  :be  -amo  track,  ani.  .i-'*  is  n<u;il  •with  v.:;ir,,^^rs 
to  exaggerate  the  cLaructmstics  of  their  It-iuiers.  The  charpc>  apiin«t  the 
Sophiatn  is  not  that  they  fcmnd  society  piire  and  made  it  oomtpt :  but  that 
they  found  a  ctmipt  t-^  ne  proTailinfr  and  -won'  ooiitont  t^'*  v..  vr::h  ;ho 
stTMun,  aooommodiitinj^  th«ir  theories  to  the  p^olar  piactioe.  lu  pf^x^  of  thaa» 
ym  need  not  rely  solely  on  tfio  tcjstimony  Gi  Plato.  Xenopbon  and  An!«h>tl» 
not  f)Mly  5pcak  in  arnilar  I.ir.Lroair'?  of  the  Sophi>ts  in  poiionu,  hwX  :ho  vKv^rinc* 
which  the  fonnerputa  into  the  mouth  of  Hippiaii,  are  to  the  toil  as  immoral  *• 
aDvthin;^  wbidi  Ilato  aacribea  to  Thrasymachus  or  Cdlidea. 

One  or  t-wo  minor  inaccuraciea  in  this  part  of  the  \rork  v.  .y  Iv  ;  >  r.? . 

not  by  any  means  as  specimens  of  its  general  character,  but  aa  superficial 
blemiahee  which  may  be  cosily  removed  in  another  editioii.  W«  onnnot  anrepi 
the  author's  translation,  or  rather  paraphraao,  of  Pannonide*.  ni  j.^>  r\  .->  im 
v6iina,  "  the  highest  degree  of  organization  gives  the  highest  deff^W  <>f  thought^** 
It  rather  meaua  that  the  preponderating  element  (hot  or  OMd)  in  aw^h  vwa 
dttetminea  the  character  01  his  thought.  So  Theophni.>itxu  explains  it  \J^f 
Ben9u  5  3)  oTt  tvoiv  uvroiv  «rroixti<Mv  card  iirip^XXov  ivriv  »)  yv^tn^.  The  en\Mni 
to  which  the  senaea  are  liable  are  ascribed  by  Parmonides  to  the  matoriai  con* 
stitution  of  men's  minds,  which  are  framed  froju  tho  same  olomouts  as  tho  txM^t  of 
the  phenomenal  world,  and  differ  in  their  power  of  Uiought  acoordii\g  as  tho  «mo 
or  the  other  element  predominates.  Another  translation  in  which  wo  are  own- 
peHad  to  differ  from  Mr.  Lewes,  though  here  ho  has  tho  tupport  of  tho  oUK^s! 
commeutatoi-s,  i-^  his  ivnrlering  of  Arustotle's  language  conoeruing  .\nftxnj|>>nu» 
aa  compared  with  llmpedoclos,  ro7c  ifiyotQ  Bffripoc,  by  **  inferior  \\\  rrt*|>«vt  of 
opinion."  Besides  that  ths  antithesis  between  **  earlier  in  a^  "  and  '  l^^trr  in 
works"  is  by  this  renderinL'  roducoil  to  a  mero  vorhal  «iuiblno.  the  intorpretn- 
tion  is  also  incon.si8tent  wuk  the  opinion  eL<owh'T<*  oxpro8«i>d  bv  Ariitotli*  M 
te  tin  zehitivo  merits  of  the  two  philosophers,  witli  his  ..nsum  of  the  "lisping 
lanpnage"  of  Einpodocles  {^fdnph.  \.  4)  and  his  high  pnuso  of  Anaxagoras  as 
the  0110  s<Amt  uiiui  among  ratih  babblers  {Mrtaph.  i.  IJ).  We  beliovo  tnat  tho 
true  meaning  of  vtrrtpoQ  in  this  paseage  is  "more  devolopetl."  "belonging  to  a 
latcrphase  of  thought; "  and  *h:<  is  confirmod  by  Aristotle's  subsoquont  language 
Gonceming  tho  theory  of  Anaxaguras,  /3oi)Xirai  /tivroi  n  irapairX>i(Tio»'  ro'xi  ^ortfW 
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\iyovfn.  A  more  unquestionable  mistranslation  occnrs  in  a  later  passage.  "  Men 

resent  being  forced  to  rigour  of  speech  and  thought  Aristotle  says 

it  was  thought  bad  taste  in  his  day — t)  arpi/SoXoyia  ;jirpoxp«iric  "  (p.  loiJ).  Tae 
quotation  is  fix>m  Eth.  Nk.  iy.  2,  whore  OKpi/JoXoy/a  does  not  moan  rigour  of 
speech,  but  exactness  of  calculation.  Aristotle  is  describing  the  munificent 
man  idio  spends  his  money  freely,  regarding  minute  mlculation  of  expcnditare 
as  a  mark  of  meanness. 

We  cannot  now  follow  Mr.  Lewes  through  the  details  of  his  history :  we  must 
oondude  irifh  a  singlo  remark  on  the  theory  which  that  history  is  intended  to 
support.  Wo  boliev<  that  tli<}  vcrj-  fact  of  there  being  a  plulosophy  and  a 
history  of  philosophy  is  itself  destructive  of  Mr.  Lewes's  thoroaehgoing^ 
adrocflcy  of  ine  principles  of  positivism.  Philosophy  is  the  expression m  human 
tlu.ujLrlit ;  and  hunian  Ili(>u<:}it  is  possible  bccau.se  man  is  something  more  than 
an  aggregate  of  nhenomena.  Philosophy,  consciousness  itself,  is  poanble,  not 
heeanse  certain  pneoomena  of  consdoosness  succeed  one  another  according  to  a 
fixed  law,  but  because  tl.r  i  ULrhout  this  succ«'ssion  theiv  is  niio  and  the  same  / 
who  think.  With  this  intuition  of  unity  and  reality  implied  in  the  very  exist* 
enoe  of  oonsdonsness,  the  philosophy  which  declares  tt»t  ire  know  nothing 
beyond  '*  phcnoniena,  tluir resemblances,  coexist*  ncos.  and  hnc(  OSiiion>."  s^tnnds 
seif-refuted.  ^  To  know  these,  I  must  know  myself  as  knowing  thun :  and  I 
myself  am  ndther  a  phenomenon  nor  a  Telatioo.  between  phsnomena. 

Tht  Diamond  Itote.    A  Zi/e  of  Love  and  Duty.    By  Sabah  Tytleb,  Author  of 
*'  Citoyonno  Jaoquehne,"  &c.   London :  Alexander  Strahan.  1867, 

Thbbb  is  a  ourions  dtaim  ahont  Ifiss  Tver's  writing,  in  its  almost  xmiano 
freedom  from  morbidness.  Tlio  littlo  stream  of  life  (!(AVs  on.  Indden.  it  may  f  •■, 
out  of  the  way,  and  still,  but  clean  to  its  very  heart,  so  that  it  gives  back  the 
hearenlT  light  with  true  muity  of  tint— with  no  stagnant  seam  of  many  colours. 
Quiet  tnr>  stnij  is,  as  a  Juno  evening;  yet  like  that,  with  trunini.  i  liphtriinps 
coming  and  gomg  in  celestial  revelatiou  of  the  deep  truth  that  the  whole  earth 
is  a  church  militant. 

In  our  natural  rrnctinn  towards  classical  models,  we  seem  to  liavc  proprcFPod 
backwards  almost  to  a  heathen  standpoint,  for  us,  too,  the  world  is  a  8oiTt»w- 
M  tangle  where  the  indiflfeireut  gods  look  on ;  we,  too,  call  no  man  happy  till 
ho  dies,  T\  ith  thr  one  addition,  that  we  do  not  count  him  snfo  thi-n.  Snnie  of  tho 
noblest  spirits  amongst  us  seem  to  look  out  upon  life  tear-blinded,  while  meaner 
aonls  flaunt  their  stolid  content  in  our  Ibces.  Bi  the  midst  of  this  "jangling 
of  HWf  f't  beUs"  and  brajnng  of  brazen  trumpets,  it  i?<  a  relief  to  hear  one  voice 
ring  out  clear  and  true,  nroclaiming  vith  possibly  unconscious  power,  certainly 
with  unconscious  originality,  tliat  God  is,  and  that  lie  is  the  rewaidar  of  thoee 
who  seek  Ilim. 

It  is  this  high  standard,  not  held  aloft,  but  worn  close  at  heart,  that  gives  a 
Fweot  natiu*alness  to  tho  flashes  of  heroism  scattered  trough  Miss  Tytlers  new 

bool:.  Kujihaiuo,  braving  the  Edinburgh  mob  in  drfc  nco  of  her  sen* 'olmr^tcs-, 
risking  tho  iiie  she  holds  sacred  to  apiu'pose  for  a  child  who  has  never  cared  lor 
her,  sheltering  tho  donolate  Highland  laddies,  nerer  appears  to  be  doing  any* 
tin np  remarkable.  It  is  "only  Eupharno,"  ns  wc  Rhotild  .«;ay  in  rxciisin;,'  an 
Opposite  character.   Tho  woman  is  so  noble  that  nothing  she  does  K;euiH  great. 

Of  course  the  force  of  this  would  vanish  if  the  book  belonged  to  that  order  of 
monstro.«itiof!,  novels  with  a  purpose.  The  purpose  of  n  story  is  the  sti  n-.  just 
as  the  piUTiort  of  a  painting  is  tno  pictiu-e.  Those  who  want  trcatiBc.-,  and  draw- 
ing-books know  where  to  go  for  fliem.  Still,  every  life,  at  lea«t  when  it  eoiii.'>» 
to  bo  tohl.  must  have  a  rrrtnin  thread  of  principle  on  w liitdi  its  beads  of  inci- 
dents are  tslrung.  Miss  Tytler  calls  her  atory  a  tulo  oi  lo%o  and  duty,  and  the 
trotii  running  through  the  whole  is,  that  lore  is  duty. 

Necessarily  the  book  is  not  faultless;  as  a  question  of  jihMsuro.  if  not  of  art, 
we  may  wish  that  the  author  did  not  paint  so  exclu-sivoly  in  ;.'roy,  that  just 
once  somebody  would  laugh  or  run  or  get  into  a  pas.si(tn.  that  evervoue  wero 
not  r-o  <!ouce,  to  nso  the  charactoriMtic  national  per\*crsion  of  tho  I.irigfit  Fn-noh 
wurd.  It  in  atiid  that  a  \\ril<  r  lias  always  to  guard  himself  from  a  tendency 
to  fall  in  lovo  "Si-ith  his  characters".  Miss  Tj'tler  is  in  no  danger  of  this.  Sho 
is  almost  too  haxd  npon  her  single-hearted  Euphame  and  shallow  Katie. 
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Certainly  in  thia  caao  it  has  tho  offt'ct  of  in;ikln<;  11=5  n«?pouso  thoir  cause,  but  it 
is  a  niodemtonoss  of  naturo  that  may  bo  carriod  to«>  tar.  If  tho  teller  of  the 
story  does  not  iiud  his  personages  intereatin^,  who  can  bo  expected  to  do  «o  ? 

Bt  in^'  Mi-!^  Tytlor's,  it  is  scarcely  neodftil  to  sny  that  tli.«  book  alionnrl^  in 
delictilo  aide-lights  of  cliiiracter.  The  jealoui*  muguuniniouB  woman  who  *'  could 
take  ft  long  stop  and  make  a  mighty  effort  (once),  but  could  only  halt  afbST 
hei'self  for  tho  rciuaiiulor  of  her  life,  like  the  shadow  following  tho  substanrn 
the  charming  old  mother  who  quivers  and  ilm^oe  and  t^Darkl^  like  a  youas 
beauty  with  joy,  and  looks  Eunhamo  all  over,  and  feela  and  pats  her  as  uiouga 
j»hf  wpri'  blind, '  yet  is  quar  r.  Ilini,'  with  her  in  a  moment  on  tho  question  of  a 
neighbour's  periwig;  an  old  latly  who  "  contrrulictod  earnestly  and  with  perfect 
sincerity  tho  cynical  views  of  to-day  in  tho  Ix  in  volenoe  of  to-morrow;  best 
of  all,  the  dainty  chprr%--dripfMl  Muthiinc  Homiou,  with  her  well-brluvod  Master 
Paul.  Miss  T>'tier  woiild  »eem  lu  have  an  inexhatistiblo  cabinet  ot  theso  French 
domestic  sketches,  and  she  cannot  give  US  too  many  of  them ;  they  have  an 
exqui-.It.'  franhness  and  simplicity :  above  all,  thf  v  are  delightfully  French. 

It  in  a  mark,  indeed  the  very  stamp,  oi  this  author's  guuius,  that  she 
aei/^s  with  stix-ngth  and  tenderness  the  antipodes  of  ohaiaeto',  the  Scot 

and  tho  Gaul.  Mark  i>  ;i  fnio  Scof.  with  such  excoedin*?  control  ov<  r  his 
feelings  that  wo  almost  doubt  his  having  any.  In  his  uncongenial  homo, 
a  grim  reproach ;  "in  the  workshop  and  in  the  narrow  iat  of  the  olock-makeri 
a  hrro,  and  dealt  with  tt'iiih'rly— as  horoos,  even  morn  than  ordinary  people, 
require  to  be."  To  quote  Madame  Bomieu,  "  Mjister  Mark  gieeta  me 
hnefly,  but  he  treads  f^oftly  lest  he  shotdd  shake  my  miserable  body  in  my  chair 
or  on  my  pallias-i-;  h"  lu  ikr  -;  me  no  compliments,  nnt  ho  bi*ing^  mi^  tho  ytoaohos 
of  France  from  (o^tly  gurdeus,  and  the  dandelions  which  you  sli^jht,  from  tho 
way-side.  1  lo  iloes  not  dolf  his  cap  to  my  little  son — yes,  he  is  obstmato  enough 
to  contrailirt  him,  lait  lio  fullows  him  in  his  eveiiinj^  rambles  with  his  baton, 
and  ho  would  boat  <lown  with  hii*  titrung  younp  arm  tlio  iiist  villain  who  would 
assail  him.  Ho  jirofaases,  '  I  do  not  love  my  neighbours  ;  no,  no,  my  neighbours 
are  cowarilly  and  i^olfisli  and  base,  they  do  not  h»!o*l  mo;  why  should  I  hood 
them  ?  No,  we  are  ij[uits,  thui-e  is  no  love  lost  between  us ; '  and  thorealter  he 
go<  s  and  helps  his  neighbour — cofl^  and  lifts  Up  the  colnrita.*'  This  last 
touch  ;rivo!^  the  charm  of  tho  man;  bow  many  there  axe  wio  pat  and  press 
down  the  recipients  of  their  goodness. 

The  growth  of  the  lovo  between  Mark  and  Euphame  is  brouj^hi  <mt  not  only 
with  delicacy,  but  witli  a  frrpatrr  strrni^h  and  perception  of  pas-mn  than  any  the 
author  has  yet  shown,  when  Euphame  *•  only  blenched  once,  turned  back  at 
tha  door  saymg,  '  Sir,  if  you  see  any  likelihood  of  his  being  sentenced  to  (he, 
yoii  will  toll  mo  rtt  once.  I  will  brc.ik  it  to  his  family — to  his  tiu  '?  '>r — I  will 
SCO  hiuiiiell".'  And  her  voice,  tho  tirm  grave  voice  giveaway  and  will  not  bo  con- 
troDed  when,  ngain.st  the  wall  ot  her  lUia-Iong  purpose,  beats  the  long  wuilin-; 
wavo,  '  ^^urk  wants  Ihiphanif; — Miuk  craves  her — Mark  sighs  for  her,  with 
a  longing  imprinted  in  man's  brea^it  in  Paradi.so,  which,  unsatisfied,  will  leave 
him  ue&audod  and  impoverished.' "  Of  course  tho  woman  in  her  conquers, 
atid  the  heroine  goes  down.  Tn  real  life,  probably,  it  would  not  have  bo«>n  so, 
and  in  pootry  wo  should  have  demanded  oiu"  tragedy ;  but  in  a  story  we  prefer 
to  taka  our  misoir  mildly.  We  should  have  cried  out  bitterly,  indeed  it  would 
have  marred  the  harmony  of  thn  wholo  dosin^n.  had  ^fark  and  Eunhamo  fulGlled 
the  promiso  of  their  youth,  and  gone  down  to  the  ^javo  lonely.  Ihero  aro 
enough  raTeUfid  ends  in  nature;  we  do  not  want  tiiem  in  art 

The  Papal  Drama :  a  ilitiorical  Ettay.  By  Tuumas  H.  Gull.  London :  Long- 
mans, 1866. 

This  work  accompanies  the  long  series  of  the  Popes,  from  St.  Peter  to  Pius  IX. 
As  wo  p:azod  at  thotr  medallion  portraits  in  the  reirtorod  Basilica  of  St.  Paul 
/uori  Ic  inura,  we  longed  for  some  such  manual,  moro  handy  than  Banke  or 
Milman,  to  infinm  as  of  thoir  varied  history-.  Mr.  Giirs  S^le  is  SOmowhat 
inflated.  Ofhissantenoss,  thsfoUowingianounfiur  qpedm^ 

"Tho  pilot  of  tho  Callloan  lake,  tho  earnest,  cftger,  forxmrd,  trndcr,  trembling, 
fainting,  backaliding,  penitent,  fcngivon,  and  rejoicing  lovor  of  hia  Lord,  the  speaker  m 
the  upper  room,  ttia  ppceadMr  on  tiia  oajaf  niitB0Q8t,<he  oenlhinter  of  fhs  Jewiih 
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poriflsti  and  pontiffs,  the  welcomcr  of  the  Konian  soldier  into  the  kini^dom,  the  prisoner 
of  Hand,  tho  apostle  of  tho  circumcision,  and  yet  the  champion  ot  Christian  liboziy 

nt  the  roiincil  of  .TiTiisfilom,  th»>  pnticnt  ta"kc'r  [?:  of  Paul's  desorvfd  rchuk-',  th«-  writ.T 
of  those  two  most  lovintr,  lowly,  unworldly,  piitionco- breathing  letters,  waa  tr.uioIal<d 
into  the  lord  o{  the  world,  the  wielder  of  tlic  tw(»  Mwords,  civil  and  ecclesiafitical*  into 
a  prince- pontifl",  and  into  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  of  princL-imntiffa," — (p.  5.) 

Still  (];'  Tii^n-ativc  is  on  flin  whole  jili  asantly  told,  an  1  r i  Klalili;.  The  head- 
ings of  the  ciiajdeiH.  without  falliug  into  the  now  commou  luult  of  boine  sen- 
sational, indicate  with  sbarpnoss  and  precision  the  oharaeter  of  their  ontonta. 
In  his  descriptions  of  tlic  u'n^ator  Popes,  Loo  T.,  Gregory  T..  Gre<»ory  VII.,  Mr. 
Gill  fairly  ritves  to  his  subjt-ct,  and  gives  his  readers  some  descriptions,  a  triflo 
too  rhetorical,  perhaps,  bat  Strikingly  and  spiritedly  oompOMcL 

Without  ]>retending  for  a  moment  to  comes  into  competition  vifh  fnch  a  work 
a8  Muiuuu's  "Latin  Christianity,"  this  historical  skotcii  luay  claim  a  place  iu. 
tiie  libraries  of  those  who  wish  to  MO  history  grouped  round  the  "  successors  of 
S*-  T'ot(?r,"  and  to  rc^fresh  their  memory  from  time  to  time  vith  the  CihftimwtW* 
and  deeds  of  that  long  line  uf  names. 

It  UAy  be  irdl  to  deeigiiats  the  poiiit  of  view  cl  ^  wrilWp  1^ 
in  his  pcefiioe 

**The  story  of  tho  popedom  has  all  manner  of  intorcfft  a  story  of  varions  fortnncs 
and  vast  projects,  of  great  perils  and  narrow  escapes,  of  signal  triumphs  and  signal 
nretses,  of  enormous  mistakes  and  enormous  sins,  llicse  things,  fo  striking  whecwo- 
eWf  hovaoerer,  and  to  whomsoerer  they  hamien,  hare  aevenfbld  impMnaTflneM  in  the 
inftlfiUe  gnidflB  of  hnntan  fiiith,  and  in  ^e  eooaecnted  beepem  of  Heavm's  Keys.  The 
Inti  nKity  of  its  worldly  ambition,  (lii>  jirofundity  of  its  worldly  policy,  thf  nifii;nitiidi'i 
of  its  worldly  successes  and  its  worldly  reverses,  of  its  worldly  mistakes  and  its  worldly 
tnasgressions,  distinguishes  the  dynasty  of  the  Popes  from  all  unduguised  secular 
dynasties.  Si^reme  and  concentrated  worldliness  stands  forth  as  the  one  great  chanic> 
teristic  of  the  Soman  See,  of  the  kingdom  of  the  trorid  that  colls  itself  a  kingdom 
aotof  fhisirarld." 

Light;  ii»  Infiutau 9n  Life  and  Jlealth.    By  FOBBB  WliraLOir,  lU)., 
D.G.2l»  Oxon.  (Hon.)i  dso.  Londoa :  Longmaiis.  IW7, 

'RK^rEirr!ER^^o  cortain  suits  in  which  he  was  professionally  enpup-ed,  T.-i> 
docUne  to  put  any  great  faith  in  Dr.  Winslow,  and  ore  not  at  aU  astouiahed  that 
the  -venernUe  prorerb  is  singularly  applicable  to  his  book — what  is  true  in  it  is 
not  now,  and  tlie  oonvfrao.  lie  Htarts  hy  confessing  that  he  has  "  levied  contri- 
butions on  the  writing  of  established  physicists, '  and  ro  we  ore  prejnu-ed  to 
find  tiiat  nearly  all  helms  to  teU  us  about  the  hygiene  of  light  was  much  better 
told  years  ago  by  Michtdet,  in  "  La  Mor."  A  translation  of  thip,  with  additions 
from  other  sources — a  work,  in  fact,  really  on  the  title  which  Dr.  Winalow  h*s 
oboeen— would  have  been  very  useful.  But  leaving  his  text  as  shamelessly  as 
ever  extempore  preacher  did,  ho  heaps  together  extracts  from  Captain  Ba??il  Hnll 
about  the  depth  of  the  ocean ;  £rom  Dr.  Mead  about  tho  olloct  of  the  moon  on 
the  winds ;  from  his  schoolboy  reading  aboat  the  Druids  and  their  golden  knife 
and  thoir  mistletoe  ;  along  with  accounts  of  Fraunhofor'n  linos  and  Kirchoff 
on  the  atmosphere,  which  surely  serve  no  conoeivublu  purpose  (any  more  than 
the  list  of  aajthoritiee  on  page  103,  such  as  Ballonius.  BamaKsdni,  and 
Fontana),  nxcopt  to  show  tno  extent  of  tho  author's  private  reading.  In 
&ct,  of  all  the  compilations  which  it  has  ever  boon  our  fate  to  rraid,  this 
is  perhaps  the  moet  provoking.  All  that  it  says  on  its  own  subject  might 
be  put  into  some  twonty  p':-.-  ::  n^ul  all  it  can  do  is  to  possibly  prevent  the 
publication  of  a  useful  handbook  ou  an  important  matter.  Important  it  is; 
for  English  people  at  home  do  sedulously  shut  themsolves  from  the  son;  though 
abroad  they  share  with  dogs  the  reputation  of  hoinj^^  the  only  creatures  who 
choose  to  walk  on  the  sumi^  sido.  I^ook  at  almost  any  street,  and  consider 
what  au  apparatus  of  protection  is  provided  against  onr  few  days  of  really  sunny 
weatbor,  compared  with  our  very  rudimentary  efTorts  to  Ijoep  out  that  peisistout 
spring  intruder  the  east  wind.  Is  it  because  the  puu  hurts  our  curtains  and 
oaiMte,  while  the  wind  only  affects  our  lungs  and  oiu*  tempers  P  What  a  den 
witn  a  FuuiU  hole  in  it  is  the  ordinary  parlour  in  the  neat  suburban  tenaoal 
"Why,  a  big  man  standing  up  at  the  window  more  than  iHis  tho  whole  of  it.  Yet 
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that  window  has  xis  wire -blind  and  its  onrtainB,  and  also  has  the  Venetians 
down  at  le«flt  twelve  boors  out  of  the  eighteen  of  summer  daylight.  We  can  quite 
believo  that  nni  -'  T  '  v  with  glass  roofs — Iho  sluulc  btlug  inana^;ed  by  means  of 
movabI<)  ielt — would  bo  im  healthier  thau  the  &uulet>4i  holes  in  which  many 
children  are  kept  three-quarters  of  the  day.  All  we  want  is  an  easy  way  of  pull- 
ing the  folt  on  iind  (jfT,  uiid  this  needs  nothing  but  curds  which  will  not  ah^-iwlf 
and  stretch  with  thu  woathor.  It  is  done  in  greeu-huuiies ;  but  the  cuounibeni 
end  grapes  make  a  figure  at  horticultui'al  shows,  while  baUea  ave  supposed  to 
grow  tip  with  thu  hidp  of  doctor  and  iiuruo  in  oonuUtuHiB  whioh  nako  thepntenoe 
of  tho  tbrmer  almost  always  indispensable. 

Onr  diffateDoes  with  Br.  Winauv  begin  irith  hia  pvefooe.  Afler 
va  that  the  ann  is  that 

"  Great  sooroe  of  day  for  ever  pouring  wide, 
From  worid  to  world  tho  vital  ocean  round," 

be  wlenmly  assnies  ns  that,  *'  deprived  of  ita  life-generating  and  bealfb-aiutaiii- 

ing  power,  tho  whole  of  animuted  uatoTO  woold  be  a  sterile  Uanh,*'  fto.,  and 

aoms  up  with  tho  pious  reilectiou  that 

"  it  iiupo^;^bl(j  to  contemplate  the  facts  seatterod  through  the  foUowing  pages 
without  bein^  solemnly  impressed  with  a  eenite  of  man's  deep  obligation  to  Uoa,  the 
•omoe  of  all  Taox  Lioht,  for  thus  beneficially  tonronndiog  our  planet  by  (mc)  an  in- 
flaenee  so  pre-eminently  oendndve  to  fbe  health  end  lia|i^flss  of  ue  mcnr 

It  is  very  wicked  of  us,  but  wo  Qaa*t  help  being  xemmded  of  the  seene  in 

Plinth  whero  tho  stifT-ncckod  bargee  answers  the  new  curate's  etatemcnt 
about  the  tiueues»  of  the  weather,  with  the  sharp  retort,  "  Who  said  it  wam't  ? 
D*ye  want  to  hargue,  yon  beggar  ?  "  Dr.  AYinslow  diould  remember  Aristotle*s 
Wmtls,  "  WimIo  not  congratulate  the  gods  on  their  success."  Xeither,  it  seems 
tons,  should  we  praise  the  Creator  tor  doing  well  the  very  thing  which  Ho  in» 
tended  to  do.  Gratitude  like  that  of  Dr.  Winslow  8  has  a  savour  of  oondeecend- 
ing  patronn;:'-f'  ahout  it  which  makes  it  in  nur  opinion  almost  hiasjihomous.  Liko 
preface,  like  book.  At  page  2,  for  instance,  all  the  ditiiculties  of  the  uebular 
theory  are  at  onoe  solved  in  this  magnificent  style : — "  Light  is  that  principle 
which  at  the  fiat  '  f  tho  wis©  and  beneficent  Creator  radiated  in  all  its  original 
gl(»ry  from  tho  haavouly  luminary,"  &o.   It  may  be  owing  to  a  defect  in  our 

eerebral  organisation,  but  eomutoir  we  eaimot  flunk  that  tho  most  roverent 
way  of  addressiug  God  is  to  u^e  fnich  lanp^age  aa  sa  apfplied  to  the  ohainna&  of 
a  L«uevolent  institution  at  a  oliarity  diuuer. 

Well :  light  is  oawmtittl  to  health  ;  if  you  want  to  look  ruddy  and  to  be  long^ 
lived  you  hud  Loiter  oven  work  in  a  Lincolnshire  gang  tlian  be  apprenticed  to 
aprinter  or  a  baker,  or  serve  the  public  in  the  capacity  of  a  night  policeman. 
Ton  may  be  sure  this  startling  statement  is  true,  for  it  is  backed  by  plenty  of 
quotations,  especially  by  OTin  from  Foureault  to  tho  effect  tliat  while  Belgian 
field-labourers  yield  their  full  quota  to  tho  army,  the  coal-miners  can  hardly 
furnish  any  recruits.  There ;  that  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  valne  and  novelly 
of  Dr.  Win.slow's  discoveries.  As  to  his  facts,  they  are  bo  confusodly  put 
together,  aud  are  ofteu  so  contradictory,  that  ho  might  almost  publish  two 
booke,  with  one  set  of  quotations  telling  one  way  and  tne  other  supporting  the 
opposite  view.  rerha])H  his  aim  is  to  wiow  that  the  Hubjoct  is  as  yet  p.nh  judi<e. 
^ill,  it  is  perpiexiug  to  bo  told  that  choice  Asiatic  and  A^ican  beauties  owe 
their  charms  tu  secluHion  from  the  sim,"  when  we  had  road  a  few  pagee  belcttO 
'<  J»  Tir^  the  short-lived  loTolineBB^of  Oriental  women  to  be  attributed  to  thaxn- 
floenoe  of  that  eun — 

'  Bhiniiig  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made  tender,' 

whicih  ie  known  to  give  all  the  grandeur  to  the  vegetable  world  of  the  Eaat  P*^ 
However,  wo  an  bound  to  admit  that  this  is  a  quotation  from  a  Mr.  Hunt,  who, 
fiom  his  remark  that  "  in  deep  aea-watar  an  everlasting  darknatw  prevaile,  in 
the  region  of  rilenoe  and  eternal  death,"  we  might  suppose  wae  a  deep-aea  diver, 

did  he  not  show  an  equal  readiness  In  dist  ussing  actinism,  and  flin  ufri-ct  of  15;:jht 
on  vegetable  poisons.  Possibly,  as  it  is  put  in  the  interrogative  form,  Mr.  Hunt 
may  mean  his  remark  aa  a  challengo  to  the  misoegeniete.   Negrceeee  certainly 

get  more  uf  tho  -sun  "  shining  on"  than  any  other  w  n-i'-Ti  ;  but  very  few  men, 
white  or  coloured,  haye  found  eyen  a  short-livcd  loyeliuosB  in  negressos  as  corn- 
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pared  with  the  rest  of  womankind*  By  the  way,  at  page  23,  our  authOT 
certainly  makes  aelip;  be  thinks  he  has  finmd  a  Bon^  fide  case  of  an  Etfaiopiut 

changing  his  skin,  a  mode  of  proceeding  80  docidedly  uij-.rri]  'ural  that  we 
advise  l)r.  Wiuslow  at  onoe  to  scud  a  missionaiy  to  rexuonsti-ate  with  the  shame- 
less savage ;  and  for  the  askeof  those  who  «n»  likely  to  enjoy  the  nnetion  whidi 
pervades  the  rest  of  his  work,  to  supprees  all  referonco  to  such  a  melanc}i  ly 
instaace  of  perversity^  in  his  next  edition.  From  light  we  pass,  hy  one  of  oxir 
ati1lior*s  rapid  tranaittona,  to  fiwd ;  and  leam  that  **  oils  and  aomts  diiafder  the 
liver  ;  and  intemperate  persons  addicted  to  various  potations  have  a  sallow  and 
olive-hued  oomplezion.  So  Bardolph  was  (as  we  have  often  suspected)  sadly 
nudigned  aftorul;  and  that  peculiar  ndnesBohaeaTed  on  a  mmnorableooosaioii 
about  Mr.  StijLTgins'  nose  was  liy  the  camal  attributed  to  a  wrong  canse. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  contradictorv  evidence.  Light  (which  Dr. 
Window  has  found  out  is  nsfrer  "  absent  in  Gneenlaad  snd  thereabouts  ")  gives 
a  brown  colour  to  the  Esquimaux  (p.  21),  while  the  very  same  couditloiis  (p.  26) 
make  Pokr  bears  and  foxes  white.  There  is  a  hitch  here,  unless  our  author 
wishes  to  hint  that,  just  as  tiie  sun  brings  health  and  disssae,  so  he  also  Inings 
in  differ  r/*  r  a.M  s  opposite  effects  of  colour.  As  to  the  *'  fact "  that  Bed  Indiana 
are  white  except  on  face,  hands,  feet,  &c.,  we  should  like  to  get  A^d't^nal  evi* 
denoe.  M.  Trinocq.  whose  statement  is  quoted,  is  no  doubt  a  trath-teUing  man, 
but  Catlin  had  seen  more  Bed  Iiuliuus  than  ho  could  luim  seen;  besides,  wo 
remember  theU|jibbeways,  andwodun't  think  their  bodies weropehodicalhf  washed 
with  walnut-juioe.  With  French  influence  we  have  no  right  to  find  niilt  in  • 
corifes.<?edl}-  7nrif!'>-np  book  :  but  we  do  liay  that  an  honorary  D.C.L.  ought  not 
to  talk  about  the  Iks  Mar^^uUta,  unless  ho  means  to  say  Douvreb  and  C^tor- 
beiy':  nor  ought  he  (in  what  reads  like  a  schoolboy  translation,  p.  32)  to  assure 
Tis  that  "  inrrrnw  of  stoutness  is  obseiTed  among  people  whomhabit  regions 
far  from  the  uquatur,  especially  those  in  which  there  is  much  moisture,"  &c 
Let  Dr*  Winslow  oonsnlt  the  first  old  Lidian  or  China  merchant  whan  he 
meets,  or  let  him,  the  next  time  he  crosses  the  Channel,  note  the  far  greater 
number  of  portly  Philistiues  in  an  Italian  or  south  of  France  town,  than  among 
the  corresponding  class  in  England.  Why,  on  has  theoiy,  Inolber  Pat  ou^it  to 
bo  the  fattest  man  in  Europe. 

Then  come  many  pages  ul)oiit  "  wavoB  tossing  their  white  caps,"  and  "  corks 
being  forced  into  sunken  bottles,"  and  then  we  have  the  venerable  story  of 
the  poiitop  in  a  cellar,  fortified  by  a  quotation  from  Jesse's  "  Gloaniugf ,"  and 
then  we  are  told  how  **8Du-kulo,  colerjr,  &0.,  are  etiolated,  i.e.  blanched,  by 
being  ( overed  up  from  the  influence  01  the  aolar  ray,"  until,  amid  the  maze  of 
platitudes,  wo  bt'^-in  to  fancy  wo  h.ivo  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  book  is 
meant  for  Dr.  Winslow's  peculiar  patients,  among  whom  it  might  be  desirable 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  **eominon  things."  Lest,  however,  we  should  think 
that  light  is  everything,  we  aro  reminded  that  fowls  "  kept  in  the  dark,  as  in 
England,  or  with  their  eyelids  sown  up,  m  in  the  cruel  custom  in  India,  get  fat 
and  store  up  muscle  on  les.s  food  than  tnoy  ordinarilv  consume  in  the  light." 

Next  we  arc  hurried  fnnn  the  j>olo  through  all  latitudes  and  longitudes  to 
Brazil,  apparently  to  show  that  L)r.  Winslow  is  up  in  the  peculiarities  of  insect 
life  tfaereoDOiits,  for  it  is  certainly  not  stated  that  li^lit  in  Brazil  is  difiTerent  m 
nature  or  composition  from  light  elsewhere.  And  at  last,  just  as  wo  fancy  we  are 
goin^  to  have  something  spocial  about  the  disoases  of  hot  countries,  and  begin  ^ 
to  pnck  up  our  ears,  thinking  of  our  friends  out  in  the  tropics,  we  get  the  cool 
remark,  "  Tt  is  not  my  intention  to  analyze  tho  morbid  effects  of  solar  light  in 
the  generation  of  specific  diseasen.  1  leave  the  consideration  of  this  portion  of 
the  aabj^t  in  the  able  hands  of  Sir  James  Banald  Martin  and  others.'^  Perhaps 
it  is  as  well  that  Dr.  Winslow  «}itnild  so  leave  it,  and  yet  he  leaves  so  much  m 
other  peoplo'h  haud^i,  that  wliut  i.i  his  "intention  "  except  to  make  a  book  wo 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  determine.  Something  about  the  liver  would  have  been 
at  least  prefenil)le  to  .s<:)me  hundred  pages  of  drenT-y  maundering  about  "  the  lunar 
rays,"  comprising  statements  of  this  calibre:  Too  Grouka  and  liomans  believed 
tiiatthe  moon  presided  over  childbirth."  ^^  l  ether  it  does  or  not.  Dr.  Winslow 
leaves  undetermined.  M.  A.  de  St.  Ililaire  tells  In'm  t1i:it  in  Brazil  edible  r>nts 
ore  sown  in  the  wane;  ooreahi,  beans,  &c.,  when  the  moon  is youna-  AI.  ue 
GhanTalon,  however,  teied  both  times  of  sowing  at  Martinique,  and  ' '  found 
no  eppreoiabie  diffisiraDioe  in  tlie  quality  of  the  pwduoe."  "Hactioilmen,'' 
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again,  "say  that  Uio  iuaar  ravs  haye  a  decided  calorihc  efleot ;  but  thu  Tam 
gard«n«ra  Msored  H.  Arago,  tnat  in  April  and  May  the  Aill  dmr  moon  has  a 

frigorific  power,"  m  that  "  aLTMUoinrs  "  ',is  (air  author  calls  them)  (lisagri:'''iii^, 
doctors  may  weU  bo  content  to  ditlor.  But  what  is  the  use  of  going  i'ui  ther  ? 
Eren  on  the  Tory  point  on  which  Dr.  Window  ought  to  be  an  authority — ^tho 
effect  of  the  moon  cm  the  insane — ho  gives  us  nothiu;^  funLqllf.  qtiriting  Celsus, 
Pinei  ("to  erery  opinion  to  which  his  masterly  intellect  givtui  expression  the 
mientmo  worid  bows  with  profound  respect  and  rererenoe ")  and  others ;  and 
addin»  that,  "  jiJacing  liltli-  faith  in  wliat  has  been  roconlod  or  said  on  ihv.  ^wh- 
ject,  I  have  not  kept  any  srstomatic  register  as  to  the  effect  of  diii'ereut  phases 
of  the  moon  on  the  insane."  Most  people  would  th^k  the  un trustworthiness  of 
forinor  obse  rvations  a  ro;iS(  1)1  for  making  some  oneself,  especially  us  Piuol  was 
an  undoubted  belieyer  in  periodicity,  Uiough  he  hesitated  to  coouect  it  with 
lunar  changes.  Aboire  all,  I>r.  Window  is  carsftal  not  to  eommit  himself  to  any 
definite  statement  as  to  lucid  intervals  "or  tin  judicial  vl'  w  of  this  iinportunt 
question."  To  do  m  would  be  as  foolish  as  if  Xirosias  hud  published  a  book  on 
Augury  made  Easy,"  instead  of  roserying  himself  to  be  consulted  in  all 
epecial  cases. 

As  we  said,  a  book  really  annworing  the  title  would  do  ffood,  and  a  few  pages 
in  Dr.  Wiudow*e  4th  chapter,  p.  230,  tt  w;.— chieHy  t.aken&om  Jfiw  Nighhnyait 
and  the  I?rr.  Ti<i'tr  T'tijhir  of  JJdhiial  (frecii — uio  lik'  ly  to  be  usf  fal.  But  are 
we  sudi  an-aut  ThilisUnes  as  to  need  aU  this  line  writing  to  convince  us  that 
fhe  more  light  we  can  got  the  better,  provided  we  avoid  a  sun^stroke  ?  We 
suj)j)ose,  liowever,  that  I>r.  Winslow  know.-'  his  public,  and  ha.s  found  that  they 
delight  in  the  useful  occupation  of  nicking  nocdlee  out  of  bottles  of  hay,  and 
grains  of  wheat  out  of  mountains  of  chafiT  Btill,  we  d(m*t  fhink  he  will  per- 
suade •  von  them  that  Milton  really  wnjto  an  ode  whidi  he  introduces  by  way 
of  appendix,  and  which  run.s  (or  limps)  tlms: — 

"  O  merciful  one  ! 
Whon  men  are  iiarthesfc  then  llioa  art  most  nesr  f 
When  fiiendfi  paiu  hy,  my  wesknSM  shun. 

Thy  chariut  1  hear." 

Nor  do  we  thiuk  oven  an  honorary'  I).C  Ji.  ought  to  puzzle  weak  minds  with 

corpuscula  theory  (p.  13),  Actin.e  (j).  ')'.)],  or  luliila,  as  Iw  rails  the  crnsrent  on  a 
Bonmn  seuatcr's  boot,  or  witli  nuihiu  oipul  injirutum  est  in  a  pamutgo  in 
Celsus  (]).  On  the  wliolo,  we  i  ;in  only  form  two  theories  about  tno  genede 

of  this  book.  Either  Dr.  ^\■i^>!ow,  likf  Stortiuius  in  Iloraco  (w  'loin  Ti>'  has 
been  reading  lately,  tor  he  quotes  his  view  about  Hholl-fish  being  bettor  when 
the  moon  is  full),  odievos  we  are  all  of  us  mad  together,  aiul  wishes  to  test  his 
belief  hy  til  -  yucres!«?  of  such  a  fiirrago  as  this,  or  el.se  the  ari  h-eneniy  prompted 
him  to  write  it,  out  of  revenge  for  the  way  in  which  the  doctor  lately  brought 
unfidr  charges  against  him  in  the  Pail  Mall  Gazttie,  in  reference  to  that  litHe 
affair  of  Luther  and  the  inkstand.  On  the  whole,  we  incline  to  this  latter 
hj'potbegis. 

The  Life  of  the  Ih  c.  Willinm  yf^r^h.  n.D.  By  his  Daughter,  author  of  the 
"  Memorials  of  Cuptaiu  Hedloy  V icars. '  1  .ondon :  Ilatchard  &  Co.  and  Nisbot 
A  Co.  1867. 

"Tx)VK  as  brethren,  be  nitiful,  be  courteous."  Never  in  our  lime  have  these 
words  been  more  uniformly  obeyed,  or  more  brightly  illustrated,  than  in  tho 
long  Christian  life  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  liis  veiy  look  wu.s  peace ; 
fhe  sweet  tone  of  hie  yoioe  a  oounsd  of  charity. 

■  "  A  prie«t  of  tho  Greek  ( hr.r  li,  ufji  r  eonversinjj  with  my  father  sit  the  Rectory,  nnd 
listening  to  his  address  and  prayer  at  the  meeting,  said, '  If  there  be  a  saint  u\>on 
earth,  wis  is  he.*  When  yetiimitig  to  London  by  the  ttain,  he  inquired  of  a  young 
officer  from  rh.ithnm,  who  had  been  staying  in  thr  hon.se,  '  Is  that  old  priest  always  aji 
happy  as  wq  have  seen  him  to-night ': '  and  on  receiving  the  reply,  '  I  have  never  u^en 
hni  Qthanris^'  regoimsd,  *  Then  his  religion  mnit  be  a  ^lod  one  *  (p.  431). 

Of  himself,  but  little  need  be  said  in  any  criticism.  Tho  name  of  Dr.  Marsh 
dlines  like  a  bright  star  in  those  days  of  waninrr  charity  and  wavering  fuitU; 
and  the  study  of  any  worthy  bioenaphy  of  him  cannot  luii  to  exercibo  a  whole- 
tome  influence  oyer  us  who  an  onsy  among  the  oonflicta  and  controveFsieB  of 
our  time. 

TOL.  V.  O  O 
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And  we  are  happy  to  my,  tiiat  Dr.  Marsh  has  found  a  biographer  worthy  of 
his  peaoeMl  life  and  holy  example.  The  anther  of  this  work  is  wsU  known  in 

the  annals  of  <'hr;-ti:ui  hiln.ur  iii  tliis  country.  But  hor  fanio  must  be  noniiht 
for  elsewhere  than  in  these  pages.  Except  t'ur  a  very  slight  hint  in  th«  preface, 
apologizing  for  delay  in  the  pnblioation  of  the  memoir  owiug  to  **^ediflkullT 
oi  utteudiiig  to  its  prc'i  ;int  i'  U  Im  ii.L'  t}ii>  Tiur  months*  prevalonTO  of  cho!<'ia  last 
year,"  no  one  would  ho  reuuuded  tkat  the  authoress  of  "  English  Hearts  and 
Handa  '*  waa  the  compiler  of  her  fhther^e  biography.  The  MeunMiy  4^  tlie 
defeatia  ia,  in  the  eame  preiisoe»  Teiy  eimpiy  and  sati&factofily  troubhed  lor 

"  X(j  f.u  !  19  incnti  11  (I  in  this  book  which  is  not  attonted  by  lh<-  witm  <,f  fit  I-  ast 
tw"  iii-  iuoric8;  no  convusatlon  recorded  which  wa*  not  tak«u  down  at  the  time ;  and 
no  .«( it(-mcnt  of  his  ricwa  made  which  is  not  funulisr  to  his  fiuaily  and  friends^  and 
thoroughly  authcntieat^'d  by  hia  writingH"  (p.  vii.). 

That  the  tone  of  this  bioaraphy  ahoold  be  earnest  and  tender,  will  be  a  matter 
of  course  to  all  who  know  Af  iss  Marshes  character  and  writings.  That  its  inetho«i0 

of  expression  should  Ik-  tin  130  belonging  to  the  section  of  Church  opinions  to 
which  its  subjoct  waa  attached,  has  beou  by  some  ivgarded  as  matter  of  regret. 
We  rannot  think  so.  As  well  Dr.  Marah*a  own  Kiyings,  as  the  narratiro  of  the 
facts  of  his  life,  and  the  biographer's  comniouts  on  th«nn,  would  have  lost  their 
life  and  freshness  if  tliey  hod  btien  tra.uspo!?ed,  so  to  speak,  into  another  key, 
with  other  melodies,  and  deprived  of  their  native  cadences  and  grave  notes.  It 
is  eiinJy  no  great  stret^'h  of  Chris*  inn  rharity,  for  those  whoso  faith  ik  the  some, 
but  their  expression  of  it  8oin«what  diiloreiit,  to  consent  for  a  while  to  receive 
hope  and  assurance  and  comfort  through  tho  vehicle  of  another's  thoughts  and 
words. 

We  must  give  one  or  two  speoimena  of  incidents  illustrating  I>r.  Marsh's 
TomarkaMe  character. 

In  1821),  ho  was  appointed  by  the  Bector  to  St.  Thomases,  one  of  the  nowly- 

built  churches  in  Birmingham. 

•  The  m^ority  of  the  congregation  had  never  eotersd  a  oburch  bcfine,  a  grsaft  jpottlQik 
of  the  town  havtnn^  been  loft  in  a  state  of  hunentable  ignorance  and  dinef^raof  the 

bnn  st  i  \t<  rn:<1-  (.f  r<  !i:,Mrin.  Tn  cons,  ipii  iico  of  the  di«onlcrly  niann'"r.«  nnd  rotnjurt  of 
many  who,  altincti^d  by  novelty,  mm  ilockt-d  to  th«'  church,  a  strong  body  t.f  poiit**?  was 
for  some  time  rcquin-d  to  Ix'  in  attendance.  Hut  witliin  six  inonthH,  two  constabk^  only 
wore  needed,  and  e\'en  they  oonld  take  their  places  quietly  aa  worshipjiera.  In  the 
meantime,  thi  re  were  doubtlt  .«n  some  difficulties  to  be  ovt  rcomc.  Boys  would  bring 
inicp,  wbii  h  th'  y  }]•  Id  in  I'  Iilj  leading  strings,  iri'l  li  t  tln  ir.  stray  ii}"»ut  to  th-:  inc'ri- 
Vfiaience  and  disturbance  of  those  who  wen?  within  rea<:^h.  Uiher  bt)y!»,  and  even  grown- 
up penons^  would  bring  packs  of  cards  to  phty.  Hut  thcMc  extraordinar}'  act«  of  levity  in 
a  place  of  worship,  row?  to  a  climax  on  the  first  evi  riiin.'  ut"  lu-i  b(  ing  eubstitutt^l  fur 
candles.  Owing  to  Bomt;  accidint,  after  each  atteinpL  at  lii^ljlin;^:,  it  went  out,  leaviui; 
the  church  in  total  darkness.  J'.  alsof  laughter  rc«oundcd  through  tb'wf  consiicruti'd 
wails.  The  curate  expostulated  in  vuin,  until  roy  father,  appearing  from  the  v««try  with 
a  tamp  hi  Us  hand,  with  eahn  and  quiet  dimity  a«cendi4  tlie  pulpit  stairs.  Placing  th«» 
lamp  by  his  eide,  ho  kni  It  in  silent  prayer  iV.r  n  f.  w  momenta;  then  raisinjj  from  t;.. 
CuaUioQ  hii»  serens  and  beautifid  face,  he  t>l(H>«i  In  l<>ru  hi?  congregation,  and  Mtid  in  tones 
of  mM  aolemnitj,  'B6ni*'mlK.r,  my  yonng  friends,  whos.-  hou*  this  is,  and  in  wbo«e 
presence  yon  ars  assembled— the  pnsence  of  the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible ; 
snd  remember  that  "the  darknras  is  no  darkness  with  llim,  but  tho  night  shineth  as 
th>  day.    The  darkness  ami  tin  li  .ht  ;iro  l)oth  alike  to  him."  ' 

*' Ue  said  uu  more,  l^o  furtlier  HOund  was  heard.  Then,  after  a  sUence  of  sooxb 
minnte^  he  gave  oat  a  hymn,  well  known  already  to  the  children  m  the  schools : — 

'Almighty  <rod,  lliy  piercing  eyo 

btnkes  through  the  shades  of  night, 
And  our  most  sseret  actions  lie 

All  op«;n  to  Thy  sight' 

It  was  sung  in  the  darkness  by  aloiost  the  whole  congron;ation.  At  its  clone,  sufficient 
light  was  obtained  for  the  service  to  he  continued,  and  reverent  attention  prevailed 

throughout  the  church"  (pp.  143  — H-'O- 

"In  the  yc-ar  1H33,  tho  virarage  of  St.  r»U!r'i«,  Jlcreford,  waa  offered  to  Dr.  Marsh, 
and  a  strong  ap]>eal  was  mudu  by  the  prtrishioners  to  indacshim  to  aoospt  it;  but  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  parinhioners  of  S'.  'I'homas's,  aTid  e  ven  more,  considertilitins  of 
the  vast  importance  of  that  sphere  of  duty,  prevailed  with  l.im  lu  ixuiam.  Amongst  tho 
testimonies  from  various  quarters  which  had  tm  b«?d  him  the  most,  was  thii'i  of  .loseph 
Bturge,  a  well-known  member  of  the  hcciely  of  Friends,  and  a  strong  KadicaL  '  Fhend 
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Manh,'  he  Mid,  'if  thee  leaveet  BirminghAm,  tho  Friends  will  put  on  crape;'  mourning, 
at  that  time,  buing  inndmismblu  among  Quakers  "  (  p.  159). 

"Xnnn  coiilil  iiiori'  viviMlv  nnlis*>  than  he,  the  facts  of  Gospel  hiMtoi y  ;  and  during 
Passiuii  Wi:i  k  lie  lived  uiusii  tin;  sai  itjd  scenes  brought  h<'f()ro  hiai,  in  au  especial 
manner,  by  the  Horvicos  of  Die  Church  at  that  soason.  Ho  sorrowed  in  OethBcmane,  he 
moumod  at  Calvarr,  he  felt  a  relief  in  a  aenee  of  the  qaiet  of  the  grave  on  the  day 
fbllowing  the  bnrial ;  but  not  l«n  by  natnral  temperamrat  than  by  roligiotu  iktth,  htt 
imagiiiHtioii  pHssed  with  a  bound,  afU'r  tho  jminful  syniputl.iis  cf  tlir  \vi  <  V.  'thri")n<rh 
tho  gi:iv.  au  J  LTtito  of  dt-atb,'  to  a  joyful  resurrection.  It  w  is  by  an  tjviil<  iit  ivsliamt 
upon  himst  If  ill  it  h<!  closed  Eiister  Even's  reading  without  forestalling  the  glories  of 
Evter  Day.  Aud  when  sot  free  for  the  '  kindred  raptore'  of  thai '  day  ol  dayi,'  with 
the  dawn  of  the  morning  he  awoke  to  read  the  narratives  told  by  the  nmr  ETlDgaluita 
of  that  event,  tli<'  ti'lin  must  havr  i  i<l!i  '1  frenh  waves  of  happiAMi acton  tko 

onivene,  and  have  cnuiicd  the  mornini,'  stars  to  King  for  joy — 

*  Captivity  is  captive  led, 
For  Josus  livith— that  was  dead.' 

"Poster  Day  was  sc.in^ely  long  enough  for  all  my  father  found  to  go  through,  in  its 
course.  lie  wiilk<Ml  with  the  women  to  tho  garden  where  th<!  trrave  lay  ;  ho  stood  with 
ono  who  ]ini,'<  n'^l  w<>eping  by  the  empty  tomb,  and  listened  with  her  to  the  thrilling 
i/mcn  of  the  voice  which  carried  in  a  tide  of  joy  upon  her  8<»ul,  with  tho  one  word, '  Mary  ! ' 

**  He  met  his  fthildn^n  every  Easter  mominif  with  the  customary  salutation  of  the 
early  Christian**  ilhiniinating  \\\*  fiu  p,  as  well  a.s  utleiiHl  by  his  lipn  '  Ho  is  risen,  Hb 
in  itiSRN  I '  It  is  needb  ww  to  ujiy  that  his  s^^rm^nn  on  that  da^-  i  ;ni;,^lit  tho  same  strain. 
'The  lte«urTt>ttion,  as  the  key.stone  of  the  arch  of  our  Faith,  was  the  subjret,  first,  of 
substantial  ovidoooe,  then  of  eloquent  description  and  triumphant  exaltation.  No 
praaching  of  his  over  rose  so  high  «a  those  Easter-day  celebrations  of  the  oonqnest  of 
OiOath  ariit  tin.'  y;Tavo. 

•*  When  wearied  at  night,  he  loved  to  listen  to  Cowper'a  parHj»hra»e  of  the  walk  to 
Emmans,  and  to  dwell  upon  tho  subject  of  the  two  dis/  iplett'  converHC ;  and  on  tho 
gfacions  oondeKcensiion  and  heavenly  tenderness  of  the  Friend,  who  drew  nesr,  and 
went  with  them  on  that  blessed  evening  of  the  first  *  Ix>rd*8  day.* 

"  Kji.iter  .Sunday  w  i->  invariably  closryl  with  the  hymn,  '  I<ove'e  v  (le(  niinir  work  is 
done,'  which  best  exprtiasod  the  overilowiog  of  his  thankful  head  for  tho  blessing  it 
ooBunomonted,  uid  ue  Uassmg  it  promised    (pp.  236—23^. 

The  following  interesttng  notice  sorvea  to  link  toK^Oier  Dr.  Marsli  and  Dr. 
Arnold,  tho  two  noblest  spirita  m  two  widely  Bering  achook  of  Church  life 

and  thought  : — 

"  The  near  neighbourhood  of  Ijoamington  to  Rugby  brought  my  father  nrquTinted 
with  Dr.  Arnold's  remarkable  work  amongst  the  boys  of  tho  school  wlii'  h  lie  rendereil 
SO  celebrated.  Deeply  did  my  father  regret  that  he  had  not  earlier  known  him.  They 
met  bat  onoe ;  and  differing  up<in  some  points  as  they  did,  it  was  bat  the  lovelier  to  see 

how  th(  ir  h' :irts  spr  tni:,'  to  meet  c.ich  other-  flrnwn  by  tho  mutual  sympathy  of  their 
Ti"M«  uulurts,  an  i  1  v  tlto  yet  stronger  attntclion  of  love  to  the  Saviour.  The  acarlemic 
and  the  pastor  nni  ntertily  daMCOvrred  enough  of  common  ground  for  cordial  intercourse, 
but  each  entered  with  keen  interest  up  01  the  Hulijecta  of  the  other's  field  of  duty;  and 
both  again  r»>^o{ced'togeth«>fr  in  the  prospect  of  omidoyment  being  trranted  as  a  reward 
by  that  3i!  ist'-r  whoMO  '  st  i  \  .c:.(>.  shall  serve  Him.'  whilst  tin  \'  '  Reo  His  face.' 

"A  few  vwirs  biter,  wlif-n  my  father  had  r<ad  with  }»h  t  imflv  Mr.  Stanley's  record 
of  his  friend's  life  and  character,  as  ho  closed  the  bos)k  ho  sai  l ,  \v  ith  tears  fillini;  bis  eyes, 
*I  am  like  those  boys  of  Arnold's— 1  know  not  how  to  beair  his  Ions!'  'J'he  impn  f>><i<>u 
on  bis  mind,  after  rending  that  beautiful  biography,  was  (a.s  bo  expriiescd  it),  that  '  Dr. 
Arnold  w:iH  evangeii.  al  without  knowing  it ;  and  that  he  disliked  ovaogoltcals  because 
be  did  not  know  them.' 

•*  Well  were  they  ngretNt  in  the  psinftil  apprehension  that,  in  tho  nineteenth  eenttiry, 
tho  battle  of  the  Keforiiiiition  wouhl  have  to  f  ii;  -ht  over  Jitrnin.  They  held  alike  that 
the  belief  in  the  necessit  v  of  a  '  suece.sKion  '  lay  al  liu'  root  of  the  emirs  already  coiTU]»t- 
inga  large  body  in  tlie  Church  ;  involving,  as  it  doen,  the  invaliility  of  the  sacraments 
as  adaiinisteted  by  the  Presbyterian,  Luth<  ran,  and  other  Churches;  and  carrying  with 
it  the  doH:rine  of  a  priestly  and  mediat'Tri.il  |M)wer. 

".Mv  f;ttli>  r  r  M  the  full  value  of  the  noble  ])roteHts  ngainst  tho  sacerdotal  system, 
borne  by  Arnold  in  J^Atera  cclviii.,  cclxxiii  ,  ami  o'.lier>'.  in  V'll.  11.  of  the  Life  and  Cor- 
respond-iice,  in  which  such  paHsap^-.-i  occur  as  th"  ('ollowin'.r : — '  Ihat  the  Church  fVHtem, 
or  rather  the  prie.st  systrra,  is  n'»t  to  be  found  in  Scriptuie,  is  as  certain  as  'hit  tho 
worship  of  Jupit^T  in  not  llie  doeln'ne  of  the  gcsfM  l.'  ....  • 'I'bnt  the  great  on-  niy 
should  have  turned  hi-J  v(  rv  d' t"  at  into  lii-i  ali  >t  victory,  and  have  C'>nverled  the 
spirit4uU  self-sacritice,  in  whicii  eacU  man  was  his  own  priest  [explained  above  tm  '  the 
■piritual  saerifice  of  each  nyn's  self  lo  God'l,  into  tho  earnal  and  lyindr  sacrtRre  of  the 
m  i--,  i^.  to  my  mind,  mor^  llian  anything  el.^p.  the  exact  fnltUment  f  f  t^ie  npf  ^foHral 
language  r  iai:<,tiilnj^  aatitiuiit.'    .\ud  tiy.iia  ,ia  I.c'.Uj  ■  *-l.\.;.iv.  ,  '  N'^  v  ll.it  lie  two 
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•ystems  are  aot  front  to  front,  I  do  not  think  tliat  a  middle  coarse  is  possible.  The  prieit 
is  dtht  r  Christ  or  Antichrist.  He  is  cither  oar  mediator,  or  be  is  like  the  man  of  sin  in 
Qod'fl  tf mplo.   The  Chnrch  ff^tem  is  either  onr  gospel  and  St  J«ihn*s  «ad  St  Fnil'i 

jfosjn:-!  ^\\\"  d  '1  it.  or  \'  (■^  i  vv-t*  iii  (  f  Misphemous  falst-hood,  sucli  as  8t  ftivl 
foret/jld  wita  lu  come— such  as  8t.  Juho  isaw  to  Ix-  "  already  in  the  world."  ' 

"  4  >rton  h:u<  my  &ther  roffrred  to  Dr.  Arnold's  delight  in  the  book  so  dear  to  himseli^ 
The  I'llyriiii'ii  Pro^jrt^t ;  and  espociiilly  to  tli«  anecdote  of  his  being  unable  to  trust  him- 
self to  read  aloud  that  exquisite  piissago  ^I'hich  describes  Christian  and  Hopeful,  as  they 
pass  through  the  river  up  in  the  C<  lestuil  City  ;  and  in  his  own  last  i'lln»-.s  ht  quot.-ii 
thurt^:  words  of  Arnold's,  which  seemed  a  presa^  of  the  nearness  of  his  Lord's  call  to  hxm, 
that '  within  the  last  few  days  he  had  felt  quite  %  rush  of  I»va  in  his  heart  to  God  and 
Christ.' 

"  With  the  distinctnoNH  of  Dr.  Arnold's  riewof  all  blessings  coming  to  us  through  our 
Ijord  Jesus  Christ,  especially  a-s  shown  in  the  journals  of  his  last  few  w« »  ks,  h»i  had  a 
strong  sjrmpatby .  It  was  (me  of  his  own  sayiogs*  that  whilst  the  mercy  of  God  was  like 
the  %ht  ssattered  throQg:hoat  the  nnivensii  that  ]ight»  for  onr  vorid,  is  all  coneanliated 
in  th.  ^.1111 :  m  food's  mercy  is  all  gathered  up  for  US  ill  Cihiist  Jeaost '  the  brightness  of 

His  glory'  "  (pp.  1>38— 241.) 

Wo  cAonot  conclude  this  notice  without  quoting  the  dosing  pages  of  the 
narrativo.  To  our  mind,  nothing  moro  beautiful  has  been  written  in  our  day. 
And  this  'i<*  none  the  less  true,  because  the  beautv  springs  not  from  rhotorie, 
not  from  imugiiiation,  but  from  the  native  force  of  t^e  facts  related — tiie  gltr^&iud 
of  the  gloiy  nithin,  ahining  timm^  the  earthen  Teaeel  of  lumiui  thong^ 
and  «p<'ooh. 

**  At  iiiidnitrht  tho  final  change  eoromenced  ;  and  for  only  one  more  night  the  privilege 
was  oiu»  (jf  watching  beside  and  miniatering  to  him  who  was  our  joy,  our  crown,  our 
glory.  •  •  •  •  We  watched  in  silence  through  the  night  in  the  dimly  lighted 
room,  listenini^  to  the  hibonred  breathing,  and  seattjely  dating  to  think  of  what  bybeftve 

us  on  the  comintr  flay. 

*'  ^2arly  in  the  morning  he  mad»?  a  sign  for  hi«  cta<  ]ci  and  pat  them  on,  himself, 
with  a  little  help  from  Mrs.  Marsh,  and  then  looktni  round  on  ns  all  with  inexpressible 
tenderness;  he  tried  to  write  ag^iin,  but  his  hand  could  scaroely  guide  the  pencil. 
Rnddonly  the  voice  which  wo  thouglit  we  shorild  hear  no  more  till  the  Kesurrection 
iiii 't  tiiiii:.  Ill  iili<- th-'  sill  nci',  :niil  in  !i  t'lU'' ol"  W"nili  rful  love  bf  s;ii<l  th'>  oni' word, 'Jlnrv  ! ' 
whilst  his  eyes,  which  were  already  growing  dim  in  death,  were  for  a  moment  bright 
with  life  and  power. 

"One  by  one  we  all  drew  near  and  knelt  to  kis.s  his  hand,  and  to  tt.  ivo  itn  lti  ntlo 
pressure,  as  he  piiscd  his  (-yes  in  pmyer,  and  thu.**  we  took  our  silent  laj  cwulL  iii*  wife, 
son,  8on-in-l(iw,  dautrhtera,  grnnd-dauphters,  hi.'j  curates,  ajid  several  dear  friends,  be^^ides 
the  devotedly  attached  servants  of  the  household,  and  fitim  Beckenham  liectory,  each  in 
turn,  reeeivM  that  wurpoken  blessing.  Then  most  of  them  withdrew  to  the  eiMl  of  the 
room,  le:t\  in  :r  \m  family  around  hi.H  be^l.  Ho  looked  tenderly  towards  Mrs.  listdi,  end 
pointed  upwards,  whim  he  sitw  her  t.ears. 

*'  lie  si^'ned  for  tho  window  to  be  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  suishine  came  streaming 
in  on  his  heavonlv  £ftce.  After  the  heavy  rain  in  the  night,  everythiog  was  looking 
refrpshed  and  lorely,  and  the  clematis,  then  in  blossom,  which  hung  around  the  libnry 
windnw,  WHS  Rlitterin gin  the  Sim, it fcOToed  the ihune  through  iniic^h^ 

look  into  the  garden. 

"  lie  lay  trunqiiilly,  surrounded  by  those  who  loved  him  best.  Presently  Dr.  T.an- 
rhestcr  felt  his  pulse  for  tb«'  last  time,  and  afl*'rwards  he  himself  signed  to  his  daughter 
Matilda  to  eomo  ne.ir,  and  placed  tho  thin  wrist  in  her  hand,  with  a  smile  of  tendt-r^ 
conlidcnce,  knowing  lh:it  hHo  would  like  to  be  the  last  to  feel  its  laint  and  now  fast- 
failing  boating,  'i'hen,  with  serene  dignity,  and  almost  a  leisurely  calm,  he  raised  hia 
hand,  and  closed  his  own  eyes, — ^to  spare  us  one  |)ang,  and  to  draw  the  curtain  that  would 
hide  earth  frf^rn  hi?  siu'ht  and  leave  him  alone  with  his  Sainour. 

*'No  sound  ol  sorrow  broke  the  stillness  of  that  holy  place.  We  had  gone  with  him 
to  the  bank  of  tho  river,  and  there  waited  in  silenoe  for  the  axrival  of  the  Once 
who  wore  to  carry  him  to  the  Celestial  City. 

Tho  heart  that  had  so  overflowed  wiih  love  fUn  beat  with  tremntoos  motion ;  and 
the  bnnd  which  I  '  l-],.  d  a  h  in  1  nf  tho  daughter  whoso  life's  bless. dnrss  it  had  1"  >n 
never  to  be  part^-d  from  him,  closed  firmly,  as  if  he  would  havo  drawn  her  into  the 
promised  land  at  the  same  moment  with  himself,  by  the  power  of  that  *lo^ve  which  ia 
strong  as  death.' 

♦*Th«  n  as  the  chun  h  bolls  began  to  chime  for  tho  service,  with  a  few  gentle  breathings 
hisHjiiiif  ]ias(icd  away. 

**By  the  look  of  nidiant  joy,  adoration,  holy  awe,  and  almost  surprise,  anon  his  face 
at  the  last,  we  felt  that  it  was  no  angel  guard  alone  that  bad  eome  for  him,  Dut  that  bis 

^-yes  had  sern  'the  King  in  His  beauty  ; '  that  he  had  not  only  been  mado  '  most  bletved 
for  ever,'  but  alio  '  exceeding  gliid  witJi  his  Saviour's  countenance '  "  (pp.  o67 — ^^^)', 
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